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CHAPTER X 


[CHAP. IX. C, OF GERMAN TEXT] 


Javing Creatures 


1. The Soul and Life 


Wuat distinguishes living creatures from all others is 
the Soul.’ All life, in fact, consists in the power of self- 
movement,” that is, in a capacity inherent in a being of 
effecting changes in itself: the simplest form of which 
is confined, as in the case of plants, to nutrition, growth, 
and decay.? But every movement implies two elements 


1 De An. i. 1, 407, a, 4: the 
investigation into the nature of 
the soul is of the highest value 
for science, pddAiora 5& mpds Thy 
guow: ear: yap olovy apy) ray 
Cea [4 puxh). 

2 Toid. ii. 1, 412, b, 16, cf. a, 
27, and see infra. 

3 Ibid. ii, 2, 413, a, 20: Aéyo- 
bev obv . . . Siwplodat Td Enpuxov 
Tou dbbxou TE Cov. mAeovaxas Be 
Tob Civ Aeyouevou, Kay ev Tt TubTwY 
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evurdpxy pdvov, Giv avtd paper, 
oioy vows, aic@yots, Kivnots-. Kad 
ordots Kara rémov, ere klynos 7 
Karz rpodhy nal Olas re Kat 
avinots. 51d nal Ta pudpeva wdvta, 
Sone? (Hv palverat yap ev abrots 
txovra Sdvayw ral apxhy roatrny, 
bY fs abtnaly te kal POfow Aau- 
Bdyove: . . . odSeula yap abrois 
imdpxer Suvayis BAAN uxts. AS 
this lowest form of life presents 
itself wherever the higher is (<cé 
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—something that moves, and something that is moved : 
form and matter; and if a thing moves itself, it must 
contain this duality within itself! Hence every being 
that has life must be a compound being; and if we call 
the material part, which is subject to motion, the body, 
it will follow that the form, which is the canse of 
motion, has a being separate from and independent of 
the body.? And as the form in general is identified with 
the efficient and the final canse, this being may also be 
said to be the final aim or end of the body.? The form 
thus considered as motive or efficient force is called by 
Aristotle ‘ Entelechy ’; 4 and hence he defines the Soul as 


infra) it may be treated as the 
universal mark of a living thing ; 
ibid. c. 1, 412, a, 13: ray be 
guoiker [sc. cwpdrwv] Te wey Exe 
Guhy 728 ovn Exer: Cwhy BE Adyo- 
bev thy 80 abrod [abroad] tpophy 
re kal attnow kal pofow. On the 
other hand, De An. i. 2, 403, b, 
25 (rb euhuxov 8h Tod abuxou 
Svoty pddtota diapdpev Boxe? 
kivhoe Te Kal r@ aigPdyeo Gat), ex- 
presses merely the popular view, 
not the technical definition, of 
life. 

1 See p. 4, n. 1, infra. 

2 De An. ii. 1, 412, a, 15: 
dare wav cua dvoid peréxov 
Qwijs obola by ely, odata 8 otrws ds 
avvdérn: érel 8 dari cdma Tosvde’ 
[TRENDELENBURG: o@pa xa) 
roovel; TORSTRIK: Kai o. rodvde], 
why vip éxov, ovk by en Td cma 
Wuxh. ob ydp éort tay Kad’ imo- 
keytévou To capa, waAAov 8 ds 
Sroxelpevoy kal UAn. avaryKaioy pa 
thy yoxhv obolay elvat os elfos 
odparos vauod Suvduer (why 
&yovros. Part, An. i. 1, 641, a, 
14-32; Gen, An. li. 4, 738, b, 26; 


Metaph. viii. 3, 1043, a, 35, «Ari- 
stotle had already described the 
soul in the Hudemus as ¢ldds ri; 
see 1. 383 sq., supra. 

3 De An. ii. 4,415, b, 7, where 
after the passage quoted, i. 356, n. 
1, sup., hegoeson,1.12: dri per obv. 
&s ovgia [sc. aitia early  Wuxh] 
djrov: 7b yap atriov rod elvar 
nacw % obgia, rb be Civ trois Coot 
7d elval eon, aitla 5% Kal apxh 
totrav 4 WuxXh. ert rod , Suydwer 
byTos Adyos H evreAdxera. ‘avepdy 
8 ds kal o& Evexey % Wx} aria: 
domep yap & vois evexcd tov rorel, 
toy aitoy tpdrov | dvats, Kal TodT’ 
gorw ait réAos. rootroy 8° éy 
trois (os  yuxh xal [1] kara 
piow: mdyra yap Ta dvoid od- 
Hara Tis Wux7s Bpyava . . . ds 
évexa THs puxis tyra. He then 
goes on to show, what is a matter 
of course, that the soul is an 
efficient cause. Part. An. i. 1, 
641,a, 25: the ovaia is both effi- 
cient and final cause; rotodroy 5é 
Tub (gov Fro: mace h puxh 4 mepos 
Tt QUTHS. 

+ Cf. i. 379, supra. 
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the Entelechy, or more accurately as the First Entelechy, 
of a natural body endowed with the capacity of life.' 
This again applies to none but organic bodies, the 
members of which are designed for some definite pur- 
pose and serve as instruments for the fulfilment of 
special functions.2 The Soul accordingly is the First 


1 De An. ii. 1, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds: 4 8 obala évreréxera [the 
form is the efficient force]. 
Towvrou kpa cmparos évredéxera. 
The expression ‘entelecheia’ has, 
however, a double sense: at one 
time it is the power of action 
that is understood by it; at 
another, the activity itself (the 
standing example of the former 
meaning is ér:o7rhyn, of the latter, 
Gewpetv; seeibid., and cf. Metaph. 
ix. 6, 1048, a, 34; Phys. viii. 4, 255, 
a, 83; De Sensu, 4, 441, b, 22; 
Gen, An. ii. 1, 735, a, 9; TREN- 
DELENBURG, De An. 314 sq.; 
Bonitz, Arist. Metaph. ii. 394). 
The soul can he called entele- 
cheia only in the former sense 
(that of the power), seeing that 
it is present even in sleep; this 
is what is meant by the addition 
apérn, when in 1. 27 it is said: 
Wuxh eorw évredéxew,  mpérn 
odparos puotkod Suvdue: Cwhy Exov- 
ros, for the power always pre- 
cedes the activily. 

+ Aristotle proceeds, 1. 28: 
raovTo dé [sc. buvduer (why Exar], 
d dy # dpyavindy, adding that the 
parts of plants also are organs, 
though very simple ones (cf. 
Part, An. ii. 10, 655, b, 37). On 
the detinition of organic life cf. 
the passage quoted by TRENDE- 
LENBURG in loco; Part. An.i. 1, 
642, a, 9: as the axe to fulfil 
its purpose must be hard, obrws 
nai érel Td coua dpyavey (Evera 


Twos yap ExacToy Tov jopiwy, 
Suotws 5& wad rd brov) dvdyen tpa 
rorovd) elvat kal ex Towyvdl, ei exeivo 
ora, Ibid. i. 5, 645, b, 14: eel 
Be Td wey Upyavoy way Evend Tov, Td 
3 ob Evexa apatis ris, pavepdy Set 
nal 7b ovvodoy capa cuverrnKe 
mpdiews Tivos Evexa mAhpous. AS 
the saw exists for the sake of 
sawing, so Td cdud mws THs PuxXHs 
evexev, Kal Td wdpia Tov epywy mpds 
& wépuxey Exacrov, Tbhid. ii. 1, 
646, b, 10 sqq.: of the constitu- 
ent parts of living things some 
are homogeneous, others hetero- 
geneous (see i. 517, n. 6, supra); 
tle former, however, exist for the 
sake of the latter; éxefywy [sc. 
THY dyopolonEep@y| yap %pya Kal 
mpadkes cioiv .. . didwep ef dora 
kal veipwy &C. guverThact Ta 
dpyavind trav poplwy. Tbid. ii. 10, 
655, b, 37: plants have only a 
few heterogeneous parts; mpds 
yap dAlyas mpdtas dAlyw dpydvov 
Hxphows. The ‘organic’ parts of 
the body, therefore, are those 
which serve a detinite purpose ; 
for this use of the word see, e.g. 
Gen. An. ti. 4, 739, b, 14: rots 
épyarinots apos Thy cuvovalay 
poplars. Ingr. An. 4, 705, b, 22: 
boa wey yup dpyarikois mépeot xpa- 
pera (Aéyw 8’ oloy wooly } m7 éputiv 
Horie BAAW ToLOUTH) Thy elpnuevny 
peraBoajy [locomotion] maie?ras 

boa 5€ wh raodros poplos, 
avrg 8 rH oduatt GFaarnwpes 
wotovpeva mpucpxeTat, All the 
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Entelechy of a Natural Organic Body.! This definition 
does not, indeed, apply to the higher portion of the 
Soul, which in the human spirit is added to its other 
parts. With this, however, Natural Philosophy has 
nothing to do: it is rather the subject-matter of the 
‘First Philosophy.’ ? 

The soul, considered as the form and moving prin- 
ciple of the body, must itself be incorporeal ;* and here 
Aristotle contradicts the interpreters of his theory who 
represent it as being material in nature. It does not 
move itself, as Plato thought, for: then it would be a 
motum as well as a movens, and every motum exists in 
space.' Nor is it a harmony of its own body ;° for such 
a harmony would be either a union or a proportionate 
mixture of different materials, and the soul is neither 
one nor the other: the notion of harmony is better 
suited to physical conditions, such as health, than to 
the soul.6 Again, it is not a number that moves itself, 


parts of a living body, however, 
serve some active purpose. 

1 De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 4: ef 
84 Tt Kowdy emt maons puyxis det 
Agyew, ely by evredcxeia fh mpadry 
odpatos puoixod dpyauxot, and a 
similar definition is given, 1. 9 
sqq.: it is the Adyos [or the otata 
kara Tov Adyov] oduaros puaikod 
tuwudl Exuvros apxny Kivi,cews Kal 
ordoews ey EavTG. . 

2 See on this subject Purt. 
An. ii, 1, 641, a, 17-b. 10: 
ck. De An. i. 1, 408, a, 27, b,¥ 
sqq., ii. 2, 413, b, 24. 

3 See p.2, n. 2. supra. De 
Juvent. 1, 467, b, 14: d4%aA0v ore 
obx ofdy 7 elva: capa Thy obslav 
abrijs [ris puxiis], GAN Bums S71 y’ 
& rwt rod cauarus trapxet mopie, 


pavepdy. 

1 De An. i. 3, 404, a, 21, c. 4, 
408, a, 30 sqq. The further 
reasons that are urged against 
this view we must here pass over. 
On the Platonic conception of a 
world-soul see i. 459, n. 5, supra. 

5 On this assumption, cf. 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 413. 

® De An. i. 4+ imit. 408, a, 30, 
where this conclusion is sup- 
ported with further arguments, cf. 
PHILOP. De An. B, 2,m, Cir. Fy. 
41): wéypnra: 8¢ kal airds 6 
*ApiororeAns .. . ev TH Evin 
Te biaddsyp bv0 emtxeiphoeor Tav- 
Tas, MiG mey obrws* TH epyov'a, 
ono, earl te evaytiov, % dvap- 
pootia: ri bt Wuxs obdéy evavrioy + 
ove Epa Wuxh apuov'a eorly:, , 
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for it does not move itself, and if it were a number it 
certainly could not do so.! It is not some one sort of 
material, as Democritus thought, nor a mixture of all 
materials, as Empedocles held :? for if it were a mate- 
rial it could not spread through all parts of the body,? 
since two bodies cannot coexist in the same space ; and 
if the soul must contain all materials, in order that it 
may be able to perceive them all, the same argument 
would oblige us to ascribe to it all combinations of 


materials in order that it may know all. 


We cannot 


identify it with the air we breathe, since all living crea- 


tures do not breathe. 


Nor is it diffused through all sorts 


of matter,® since simple bodies are not living creatures. 
The soul, then, is not in any sense corporeal, 


Beurépa S€° rH apyovia, pal, rod 
odpatos evayrioy carly } dvappoorla 
Tov Gémaros' avapporrla Se Tov 
éupdyou cdparos vécos nal acbdvera 
«al aloxos. ay Td wey dovpperpia 
éotl trav oroxelwy 4 vdoos, Td BE 
Tav duotomepoy % aobdvem, Td dE 
Tay épyavnKav Td aloxos. [On this, 
however, see i. 517, n. 6, supra. | 
el rolvuy 7 avappooria vécos rat 
daGévern nat aloxos, 7 apyovla dpa 
byeia kal ioxds Kal edAdros, Wuxh 
bé obdéy art TovTwY, otre Hyela 
onl obre irxis obre KdAAOS* Wuxhy 
yap elxev kal 6 Oepoirns alexioros 
ay, ovk &pa early H uxt appovia. 
nal radra wey ev éxe!vos. THEMIST. 
De An. 44 sp.: SIMPL. De An. 
14, a, o, and OLYMPIODURUS in 
Phed, p. 142, also mention this 
argument from the Ludemus. 

1 Ibid. 408, b, 32 sqq.; cf. 
ZELL, Ph. d. Gr. i. 871, 2. 

* On the former of these 
views see De An. i. 5 init. c 3, 
406, b, 15 sqq, ¢. 2, 403, b, 28, and 


Ph. d.@r.i, 807 sq. ; on the latter, 
De An. i. 5, 409, b, 23 sqq. c. 2, 
404, b, 8, Ph.d. Gri. 725. Only 
one of Aristotle’s many objections 


to the theory of Empedocles is 


here given. 

® As it is obvious that the 
nutritive and sensitive soul at 
least does, from the fact that 
when a plant or an animal is cut, 
life remains in all parts alike so 
long as its organic conditions are 
present; De An. i, 5, 411, b. 19, 
ii. 2, 413, b. 13; cf. i. 4, 409, a, 
9: Longit. V. 6, 467, a, 18; Juv. 
et Sen. 2, 468, b, 2 sqq. 483. 

* De An. i. 5, 410, b, 27. 

5 Aristotle attributes this 
view first to Thales, but identifies 
it specially with Diogenes of 
Apollonia and Heraclitus; cf. 
De An. i. 5, 411, a, 7 sqq. ; also 
c. 2, 405, a, 19 sqq. ‘and ZELL. 
Ph. d.Gv.i pp. 178, 2; 238; 240; 
587, 2; G42 sq. 
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and none of the attributes peculiar to corporeal sub- 
stances can be ascribed to it. On the other hand, it 
cannot exist without a body.! Aristotle is even anxious 
to indicate the particular matter in which it resides, 
and which it carries with it as it passes from one being 
to another in the process of procreation. This he 
describes at one time as Caloric (Aepyov), at another as 
Pneuma, regarding it as alien to the ether, and of a 
higher nature than the four elements; but he is wholly 
unable to give any clear account of its qualities, or 
to harmonise this conception with the general teaching 


of the Physics.” 


1 De An. ii, 1, 418, a,4: ore 
wey oty obk Zorw h WuxXh XwpioTh 
rod oduaros, } pépn tid adrijs, ef 
Mepiorh mépuner, obk KBnAoy .. . 
ov phy GAA’ eid ye obOey KwAveL, 
da 7d pnfevds elvar cdpatos evre- 
Aexelas. Cf. Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, 
b, 22 sqq. 737, a, 7 sqq. and p. 
4, n. 3, supra, and p. 8, n. 1, infra. 

2 The principal passage upon 
the subject is Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, 
b, 29: wdons pev oby puyjs Sbvayis 
érépov oéparos Zaue KexowwvnKevat 
kot Qerordpov Tay Kkadoumevwy 
orotxelwy’ ws 88 Brapépaver Timid- 
tym af wuxal nal driuia dAAhAwy, 
obtw kal h roravTn Siapépe picts. 
mavrav piv yop év Te omépuart 
évumwdpxet, brep wore? ydviza elvar 
7th oméppata, Td KaAovpevoy Oepudy. 
ravro 3 ob rip ov8é TaLavry duvayls 
éorw, dAAG 7d eumepiAapBavduevoy 
év TG omépuart nal ev rE dbpwder 
mvevua Kal h ev Te mvevpare vars, 
dvddoyov otca Te TY KoTpwY 
oratxely. It is not fire but heat, 
whether of the sun orof animals, 
that generates life. rb 8% rijs 
yov}s cana, ev @ ouvarepxera: Td 
orm épia, 7d THs Puxuchs dpxiis, 7d 


The only right view is that the soul is 


bey xwpitrdy by oduaros, Saos 
éumreptAauBdvera: Td Oeiav (rotavros 
8 éorly 6 xarovpevos vous), 7d 3 
dxadpirroy, rovro Td ordpua [with 
WIMMER read cé&pa] ris yovijs 
Siadvera Kal mvevparaira: pioww 
éxov typiy nal mvevuaTrdédn. As 
the material in which the soul 
resides is here expressly distin- 
guished from the elements, it is 
naturally thought of as «ther, 
which elsewhere (see i. 476, n. 2, 
and 477,n. 1, supra) is described in 
almostidentical terms. Buton the 
other hand the ether is neither 
hot nor cold, nor as the element 
of the immutable spheres can it 
ever enter the region of the 
earthly changes of hirth and 
death (see i. 473 sq. supra, and 
the admirable discussion in 
MEYER’S Avist. Thierk. 409 sqq.). 
Even if, relying upon De Calo, 
i, 2, 269,a,7 (on which, however, 
see i. 474, n. 1, supra), we suppose 
(with Kamps, Lrkenntnissth. d. 
Ay, 23) that it is forcibly injected 
into the organic germ, the ques- 
tion would still remain how we 
are to explain sych a process 
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the form of its body, since the form cannot exist with- 


out the matter to which it 


and how the evolution which 
we must ascribe to the omépya 
ris Wuxiuis apyis, whether we 
take SiaAveo@a as referring to 
the germ itself or only to the 
yovy, is consistent with the 
immutability of the ether (i. 476, 
supra). The material in question, 
moreover, is never described as 
zther. It is merely compared 
with it. Nor, indeed, does Ari- 
stotle ever speak of an ethereal 
matter, but only of vital heat 
and vital breath, as residing in 
the body. Similarly De Vita, 
4, 469, b, 6: mdyra 88 ra pdpia 
kal may 7d cdya tov (wy Fxer 
Twa adpoutov Bepydryra puoihy * 
whence the heat of the living, 
the coldness of the dead, body. 
dvarykaioy 8Y tabrns thy dpxhy ris 
Bepudtnros év TH Kapdig rots 
évaluois elvat, rois 8’ dvaluos ev 
T@ dvddoyov’ epydcerar yap kal 
mérrer TO Hugg Gepug thy tpophy 
mévra, wadiora be Td Kupidrtatoy. 
With the heat of the heart life 
too becomes extinct, 8: 7d rhy 
apxhy evretbey tis Sepudryros 
Hpticoa rac, cal ris yuyas domep 
eumemupeuevys ey rots oplas 
rovrots [the heart is:as it were 
the hearth on which tbe soul's 
fire burns] . . . dvdyxn tolvuy 
Gua ré re Civ bmdpxew Kal thy rot 
Bepuod rodrov awrnp'ayv, Kal roy 
KaAovpevoy Odvaroy elvat Thy TovTOV 
pbopavy. Part. An. ii, 3, 650, a, 
2: as it is only by beat. that food 
can be digested, all plants and 
animals require an d&pxh Geppod 
gvoiwh. c. 7, 652, a, 7 sqq.: the 
soul is not fire but resides in a 
fiery body, heat being its chief 
instrument in the performance 
of its functions of nourishment 


belongs, and yet it is not 


and motion. iii. 5, 667, b, 26: 
Thy rob Beppot apyhy dvarynatoy ev 
7@ avrg térp [as the sensitive 
soul] eivar. De Respir. c. 8, 474, 
a, 25, b, 10: 7d (iv Kal H Tis 
duxis Edis pera Oepudryrds tivds 
eorw ... wupt yap épydCerat méyra. 
This heat resides in the heart. 
The other faculties of the soul 
cannot exist without the nutri- 
tive, nor the nutritive &vev tov pu- 
aixod wupds* év tobryp yap 4 pbats 
eumemtpevey aithy, c. 18, 477, 
a, 16: the higher animals have 
more heat; Gua yap dvdyny Kal 
puxsis Teruxnevat TimimTépas. C. 
16, 478, a, 28: all animals require 
cooling && thy ev 7H Kapdla ris 
puxiis euripwow. c. 21 init.: 
Tod Oepnod, ev GH apxh f Operrixh 
(which, 480, b, 1, is also called 
mip). Ibid. c. 17, 479, a, 7 3qq.: 
the apx} ris (wis gives out dray 
wh oKarayixnra 7d Oeppoy 7d 
Kowwvouy avris. When, there- 
fore, through old age the lungs 
(correspondingly the gills) grow 
dry and stiff, the fire (i.e. the 
vital heat) gradually dies away 
and is easily put out altogether. 
bib yap 1d GAbyoy civar rd Bepudy, 
Gre rod wAciatou S:anemveuxdros 
ev TG WAGE TAS (wis, .. . Taxéws 
&rocBévyurat. De An. ii. 4 fin.: 
epyaterar 5& thy wep 7d Gepudy: 
5d wav Eubuxov Exe: Oepudryta. 
Gen, An. ii, 1, 732, a, 18: the 
higher animals are larger ; rovro 
BF ok avev Oepudrnros Wuyiris. 
c. 6, 743, a, 26: % 88 Gepudrns 
evumdpxet ev TH TwEparing mepir- 
témart, 744, a, 29: man has the 
purest Oepudrys év ri Kapdig. 
Cf. Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 29: 
the nutritive power of the soul 
forms and feeds plants and ani- 
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itself material.!' This enables us to answer the question 
about the unity of soul and body. Their relation to 
oné another is just the same as that which subsists 


mals, xpwnévy ofov dpydvais bepyd- 
ryt Kat puxpérynti. According to 
Gen. An. ili. 11 (see i. 460, n. 3, 
supra) the vital heat resides in 
the mvetpa, the apy Tod mvevparos 
(De Somno, 2, 456, «a, 7) in the 
heart, from which all animal 
heat proceeds; in those animals 
which have no heart, & r@ 
dvdroyov 7d abupuToy mveipa 
avapuodpevoy kal auriCdvoy al- 
vera (ibid. 1. 11). This mvedua 
otpputov, which is a natural and 
inherent property, not an external 
adjunct, of animals, is frequently 
mentioned, as in Gen. An. ii. 6, 
744, a, 3, v. 2, 781, a, 23 (ZELLER, 
Ph, d. Gr.i, 16, 659, b, 17), where 
we are told that it pervades the 
channels of hearing andsmell,and 
is the medium by which sounds 
and smells are conveyed to their 
respective senses; Part. An. iii. 
6, 669, a, 1, where it is said that 
in the case of bloodless animals, 
which have less internal heat 
and do not require to breathe, 
the rvedua otuputov is sufficient 
for purposes of cooling. As, how- 
ever, according to the above, it 
is also the seat of animal heat, 
the phrase must be understood in 
the sense explained in Respir. 9, 
474, b, 31 sqq., to mean that 
cooling, in the case of such non- 
respirating animals as require 
more than that caused by the air 
or water that surrounds them, is 
produced by the expansion and 
contraction of the rvetua euputov, 
which in turn, by setting in 
motion the abdominal membrane 
which produces, e.g , the chirp of 
the cricket, causes it to act as a 


fan (for this is the sense in 
which we must understand 475, 
a, 11, 669, b, 1). Beside these 
passages, the statement in Gen. 
An. ii. 3, stands rather isolated. 
Granting that the o@ma deiérepoy 
Tav orotxelwy there spoken of is 
distinguished from the mvedua in 
which it resides (7 év r@ mvetuars 
piojs), it is yet hardly possible 
to attribute to it an sthereal 
nature. The truth seems rather 
to be that Aristotle here feels a 
want which his philosophy as a 
whole does not enable him to 
supply.— The writer of the 
spurious treatise mw. Mvetyaros 
discusses the nature of the 
mvedua éupuroy, though he by no 
means confines himself to this 
subject. He gives no indication, 
however, of the view he held of 
its material character.—The ques- 
tion of the relation of Aristotle’s 
assumptions with regard to the 
mvetpa to his doctrine of the‘ 
Nous is for later discussion (see 
Ch. XI. on the Reason, infra). 

' See p. 2, n. 2, supra, and 
Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 14: eet 
Be Hy Tay Cow pox) (ToiTo yap 
oiala Tov eupixov) 4 Kara Tiv 
Adyov obala kal rd eldos Kai Td cl 
hv elvan re rogde cdpars c. 11, 
1037, 4, 5: the hody is the #ay, 
the soulthe obofa 4 rpdérq. viii. 3, 
1043, a, 35. De An. ii. 2, 414, a, 
12: as the form is everywhere 
distinguished from the matter 
which receives it, sv is the soul 
TotTo @ (@pev kad aicbavdueba Kad 
diavootimeda mpdtws, bate Adyos tis 
dy etn al elBos, GAA’ ody Aq Kal 
7d broxeluevov: tpixas yap Ac- 
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between form and matter.! To ask whether soul and 
‘body are one, is just as ridiculous as to ask whether 
the wax and the form impressed upon it are one. They 
are and they are not: they are separable in thought, 
inseparable in reality.? Life is not a combination of 
soul and body,’ and the living being is not some- 
thing joined together: of these two parts;‘ but the 
soul is the active force that operates in the body, or, if 
you will, the body is the natural organ of the soul. We 
cannot separate them any more than we can separate 
the eye and eyesight.’ None but a living body deserves 
the name of body,$ and a particular soul can only exist 
in its own particular body.’ Therefore the Pythagorean 


youevns Tijs obclas, Kabdmep etrouey, 
ay rd yey eldos, 7d 5 FAn, 7d Se 
aphoty: robrwy 3 4 wey BAn Stva- 
pus, Td 88 elBos evredAdxeia’ emel Be 
7d €& aupoiy Eubuxov, ob 7d coud 
dat evredcxeia Wuxijs, BAA’ abry 
odpards Tivos. nal Sia TOUT KAAS 
brovauBdvovory, ofs Boxe? wht’ kvev 
cdparos elvar phre coud wt 7 
Wuxh. copa, wey yap otk eons, 
odéparos dé tt. De An. ii. 1, 412, 
b, 11 sqq. thus illustrates: if the 
axe were a creature, its nature as 
an axe would be its soul; if the 
eye were a separate being, its 
eyesight (dis) would be its soul, 
airy yap ovcia dpbaApod 4% Kare 
tov Adyov. & 3 épOaduds An 
SWews, Fs amoderrovens obk Eorw 
épbaruds. The soul is to the body 
as sight is to the eye. 

' See i. 351, n. 1, supra. 

2 De An, ii. 1, 412, b, 6: the 
soul is the entelecheia of an 
organic body. 8 nal ob Se? Cyreiy 
ei ey h Wuxy nal 7d cdma, Gorep 
obdé Tov Knpoy Kal Tb oxime, ovd' 
bAws rhy Exdorou Ban kai 7d ob BAN. 


3 As perhaps the Platonists 
defined it, consistently with the 
account of death in Phedo, 64, c. 

* Metaph. viii. 6, 1045, b, 11. 
Top. vi. 14 init.: Giv and the (gor 
are not a obvdecis } otvdecpos of 
soul and body. 

5 De An. ii. 1,418, a, 1: ds 
H ows nal H Stvaues rod dpydvou 
wuxh [sc. évreddxeit eorw]:> rd 
dé cGpa Td Suvdwe: bv GAA’ Gowep 
5 dpOadrpds 4 xdpyn Kal H dis, Kener 
nh yexh nal rd capa Tb Gor. 

6 Ibid, 412, b, 11, 20, 25. 
Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 33 sqq. 641, 
a, 18. Gen. An. ii. 6, 741, a, 10. 
Meteor. iv. 12, 389, b, 31, 390, a, 
10. Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 24. 

7 De An. ii, 2, 414, a, 21 (fol- 
lowing on the passage quoted p. 8, 
n.1, supra): at dia rabro év owpart 
imdpxet, Kal ev cdpari roodry, Kal 
ovx Somep of mpérepov cis cua 
evhpuolov aithy, obey mpocd.opl- 
Covres év tiv Kal wolq, Kalmep obdé 
pawonévov rod tuxévros SéxecOat 
7d Tuxdy, adrw dé ylvera Kal KeTa 
Adyoy: éxdorov yap H evreddyerq 
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notion of one soul passing through bodies of the most 
various sorts is just as absurd as if one should imagine 
that one and the same art could use tools of the most 
various kinds indifferently—that a flute, for example, 
could be of the same use to a carpenter as an axe.’ 
The true essence of everything is its form, and the 
essence of everything that comes into being is its 
| purpose or end.? Living creatures are no exception to 
this law. Every living creature is a little world, a whole, 
the parts of which subserve as instruments the purpose 
of the whole.’ But every instrument depends upon the 
nature of the work for which it is designed; so the 
body‘exists for the soul, and the qualities of every body 


are determined by those of its soul.‘ 


év 7G Suvdpet bwdpxorri kal TH oixela 
BAn mépucey eyylverdm. Cf. the 
passages quoted, i.221,n.1, supra, 
from Phys. ii.9, and elsewhere. 

1 De An. i.3, 407, b, 13: most 
writers (Aristotle is thinking 
principally of Plato) make the 
mistake of speaking of the union 
of soul aud body, ob@éy mpocdiopt- 
caytes, 5a ly airiay Kal was 
Zxovros Tov odparos. kairo: Sdteev 
by robr’ dvarynaioy elvar: Sie yap 
Thy Kowwviay To pév wore Th BE 
mdoxe: Kal Td wey Kiveirat Td BE 
kiwvel, TovT@y 8 obbey Uxdpxet mpds 
BAANAG Tois TUXODaLY, of SE wdvoy 
émexeipodot Adyew woidy 1] Yuxh, 
mept 5é rou detouevov cdparos odbey 
ert npoodiopiCovew, domep évdexd- 
pevoy Kata Tous Tlv@ayopixobs 
BUbous Thy Tuxovcay Puxhy eis Td 
Tuxoy evivecOar oma: Sone? yap 
Exacrov tov exew clSos rat 
Hopohy. TaparrAhooy 5& Aéyovow 
dowep ef tis paln thy rexrovihy 
eis gbAgbs evbterOay* Set yap Thy 


Nature, like a 


pay réxvny xpicbar rots dpydvots, 
chy 8& Wwuxty rE cdpam (cf. p. 
8,n. 1, supra, ad fin.) 

2 See i. 375, n. 1, and i, 459, 
sqq. supra. The expression, Part. 
An. i. 1, 640, b, 28, 4 yap kara 
Thy popdhy picis Kupiwrépa rijs 
bas pboews, is used with refer- 
ence to the above question of the 
relation of soul and body. 

* See p. 3, n. 2, supra, and 
Phys. viii. 2,252, b, 24: €f 8 év Gp 
Tovto duvaroy yeveobar, TL waver 
7d abtd ove Piva nal Kata 7d way | 
ei yap év munp@ dope yivera, Kal 
év peydaAg. 

* Part. An. i. 1, 640, b, 22 
sqq. concluding -(641, a, 29): 
Gore kal ofrws dy AeKTéov ety 7G 
wept picews Bewpnring mepl Wux iy 
MaAAov } Twepl THs BANS, Gow MaAAOY 
h ban br exelvny ddats eorly 
avdwadiv. c. 5, 645, b, 14: dred 58 
Td wey ipyavoy way Everd rou, Tov 
3& rod odpatos poplwy éxacrov 
vend tou, 7d 8 ov Evera mpatis tis, 
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judicious manager, gives to each the instrument it can 
use.! Instead, therefore, of deducing the spiritual from. 
the corporeal, as the elder physicists kad done, Ari- 
stotle takes the opposite path, describing the soul's life 
as the end and the body’s life as the means. While 
Anaxagoras had said that man was the most rational 
being because he had hands, Aristotle denies any truth 
to this dictum unless it be reversed—man has hands 
because he is the most rational being; for the instru- 
ment must be fitted to its work, not the work to its 
instrument.?> The nature of the instrument is not, 
indeed, a matter of indifference in respect to the result : 
anything cannot be made out of any substance or by 
any means; but this does not negative the fact that 
the choice of the instrument depends upon the purpose 
in view. It is perfectly obvious that it does in the case 


gavepdy bri Kat 7rd obyodrov cuipa 
auvécrnce mpdteds Tivos eEvera 
wAhpous.... dere kai ro oaud mas 
Tis Wuxiis evexer, ral Ta pdpia Tey 
Epywv mpbs & mépunev Exacrov. 
Metaph. vii. 10, 1035, b, 14 sqq. 
De An. ii. 4; see p. 2, 0.3, supra. 
\ Part. An.iv. 10, 687, «, 10: 
A 8& dots ded Siavdwer, Kadamep 
GvOpwros ppdvimos, Exaoroy 7o 
duvapevy xpyoba. Ibid. c.8, 684, 
a, 28: % 8 gicts arvdliwow del 
rots xpjoGa Suvauevots Exacrov } 
pévas } maAdoy. iii. 1, 661, b, 26 
sqq.: of those organs which serve 
for purposes of defence or are 
indispensable to the support of 
life, Exacta arodiswow 7% iors 
rois Suvanevais xpHobar pdvas 4 
paAAoy, mdAcora be TE wddAwwra. 
Hence the female is usually 
either wholly or in part unpro- 
vided with defensive organs. 


2 Part, An. iv. 10, 687, a, 7-23, 
especially the words just after 
the passage quoted above : wpos- 
fee yap TH bvti abdnrh Bodvat 
MadAov abaAovs 4h TE abAods ExorTs 
awpocbeivat abAnrinhy’ Te yep pel- 
Covi kal Kupiwrépe mpooebyke Tov- 
Aarrov, GAA’ ob TH eAdrromn Td 
Tiierepov Kal wetCoy.... 7G obv 
wAcioras Suvanevy bélacbat Téxvas 
70 él wAcloroy Ta&Y Opyavev xXpn- 
aiynoy Thy xEipa amobebwrery h Puts. 

3 See pp. 9, n.7,and 10, n. 1, 
supra. 

4 There is, therefore, no real 
inconsistency between the doc- 
trine previously laid down and 
the statements, Gen. An. ii. 6, 
744, a, 30, that man’s intelligence 
affords proof of the edxpacia of 
the central organ of his life; 
Part. An. ii. 2, 648, a, 2 sqq. ¢. 4, 
651, a, 12, that greater intelli- 
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of organic beings. The adjustment of means to end 
which prevails in nature here displays itself in its fallest 
perfection.! To them we may with most propriety 
apply the axiom that Nature always produces the best 
that was possible under the given circumstances.? 

This working towards fixed ends begins to show itself 
in the nutrition and development of organisms. Nutri- 
tion is not a mere operation of warmth, as was supposed ; 
warmth may be important in the process, but it is 
always the soul that regulates it and directs it to 
a certain definite result.? Nor can we adopt the theory 
suggested by Empedocles for explaining the growth of 
plants by saying that the fiery element tends upwards 
and the earthy downwards in their composition ; if so, 


gence is aconsequence of thinner 
and cooler blood; ibid. iv. 10, 
686, b, 22, that the meaner in- 
telligence of animals, children, 
and dwarfs is to be explained on 
the ground of the earthliness and 
immobility of the organ which 
their souls must employ; De 
Respir. 13, 477, a 16, that warmer 
animals have nobler souls, and 
De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 22, that man 
excels all other creatures in the 
fineness of his sense of touch 5:6 
kal ppoviporardy éort trav (pwr, 
and that among men those who 
are white, and therefore have a 
more delicate sensibility, are 
mentally more highly endowed 
(cf. also AMetaph. i. 1, 980, b, 23). 
Mental activity may be pheno- 
menally dependent upon certain 
conditions which in turn exist 
only for its sake: that which in 
reality is the primary and con- 
ditioning principle may appear 
to follow in time as a later and 


conditioned result; cf. Part. An. 
ji. i. 646, a, 24. Further con- 
sideration, however, reveals the 
logical difficulties in which we 
are thus involved. The soul’s 
development is said on the one 
hand to he conditioned by the 
capabilites of its body, the 
character of the body on the’ 
other hand is conditioned by 
the requirements of the soul—_ 
which, then, is primary and con- 
ditioning ? If the soul, why has it 
not a body which permits a 
higher development of its 
powers? If the body, howcan it 
be itself treated as though it 
were the mere tool of the soul? 

1 Meteor. iv. 12; see i. 468, 
u. 5, supra, 

? See the discussion, supra, i. 
p. 459sqq. The statements there 
macle refer forthe most part prin- 
cipally to the organic nature. 

3 De An.ii, 4,416, a, 9: Sone? 
bé Tig H TOD wupds pias GmAGs 
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what keeps the two together and prevents their sepa- 
ration?! The same applies to the structure of the 
organism. It is impossible to explain even the origin 
of organic creatures? on the supposition that their 
separate parts are formed and brought together by a 
blind and purposeless necessity, only those combinations 
surviving which succeed in producing from an aimless 
stream of matter a being adapted to an end and capable 


of life.3 


normal results. 


For chance produces only isolated and ab- 
When, on the other hand, we are 


dealing with the normal adaptations of Nature we are 
forced to, regard them as purposely designed by her 


from the beginning.‘ 


alria tis tpopis cal ris abfioews 
elvat.,.. To déouvalrioy péey mes 
éoriv, ob why GwaGs ye otriov, AAD 
padrov H Wuxh. h wey yap Tod 
mupds avfyats eis Ameipov, Ews by 7 
7d Kavotdy, Tov BE pice: cuniCTa- 
pévey mdévrwy éor) mépas rat Adyos 
peyéOous re kal adiqcews: rata 
5E Wuxijs, GAA’ ob mupds, Kal Ad-you 
paGAAov 4} BAns. CE. p.14, 0, 2, inf. ; 
and upon afrioy and cuvairiov, si- 
ura, i, p. 360, n. 1, and p. 463, n.1. 
1 Tbid, 415, b, 28 sqq. 


2 As Empedocles tries to 
do; see following note. We 
cannot suppose, however, that 


Empedocles (or any other of the 
pre-Aristotelian philosophers) ex- 
pressed the theories of which he 
is chosen by Aristotle as the repre- 
sentative, in so general a sense as 
is here attrihuted to him. 

3 Phys. ii. 8, 198, b, 16, Ari- 
stotle starts the question: i 
kwdter Thy gpiow wh everd czov 
mowety pnd’ Brit BéAriov, GAA’ borep 
ter 6 Zebs &c. [see i. 471, supra] 
.. . Gore th waver ofrw Kal Ta 


But this is precisely what we 


Képn Exew ev TH piget, ofov rods 
Gddvras e& dvdynns dvareiAas Tos 
pev eumpoolous. bets, ererndelous 
mpods 7d Biapetv, tobs 5¢ youdious 
mAaters Kal xpyoinous mpds Td Acal- 
ve thy tpophy, eel ob Tovrov 
Evexa yevéoOar, GAAG oupmeceiy. 
bpoiws Sé cal rep) Tay BAAwY pEpar, 
éy boos Boxer Srdpxew Td Evexd 
Tov. Smov pey ody &rayra cuveBn 
dowep why ei Evexd rov éylvero, 
Tara pev éadOn amd rod abroudrov 
cvordvra emirndelwss boa BE py 
ottws, dméaeto xat darddAAuTa, 
xaOdrep "EumedoxAjjs Adyer Ta 
Bouyer dvdpdémpwpa.. 

4°ASuvaroy 5é [Aristotle an- 
swers, ibid. 198, b, 34] rotroy éxew 
roy rpémov. TadrTa, wiv yap Kal mavra, 
7a picel ® del otrw ylvera:® ds 
én) 7d odd, Tay 8 dard Tuxns Kad 
rot avtoudrov ovddy, .. . ef ody 
4} as and ouperdparos Soxei 4 
vend Tou Elva, ei ph oldy te TabT’ 
elvat pare ard cuumTdpatos pir’ 
and Tavroudrou, Evexd tov by ety. 
In farther proof of design in 
nature, he adds: é év bois 
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are doing in the case of a living being. What makes 
a living body is not the separate material elements, but 
their special and peculiar combination, the form of the. 
whole to which they pertain.! We cannot explain its 
structure by the mere operation of elementary forces 
working in matter, but only by the operation of the 
soul, which employs these forces as instruments in giving 
form to matter.? Nature makes only those organs that 
are fitted for the purpose of each organism, and creates 
them in order, according to their several uses.>.' First 
she forms the parts on which the life and growth of the 
being depend; ‘ then the remaining most important parts 


Tédos éorl ri, TuvTov Eveka mpar- 
terat T) mpdrepoy Kal To pets. 
odKovY ws MpaTTeTat, oitw mépuce, 
kal ds mépuner, ofrw mparrerat 
Exacroy by wy Tt umodiCn. mpdrre- 
ta 8 Evexd rou kal népucey &pa 
rotrav evexa. Cf. i, 462, n. 2, 
supra. 

1 Part. An. i. 5, 645, a, 30: 
just as when we speak of a house 
or furniture, we mean, not the 
material of which it is made, 
but the 8An popph, so in the in- 
vestigation of nature we speak 
mepl THS CvvOdcews Kal THS BARS 
obclas, AAG wh wept todtar & wh 
oupBaiver xupitduerd more tis 
ovolas avtay, 

2 Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 12: 
7H 68 Bidnpiots yiyverat Tay pop!wy 
{in the formation of the foetus] 
ovx &s Ties broAauBdvovar, 5a Td 
mepunévat peperbar Td Suotov mpds 
7d Guo (and therefore as in 
elementary processes); ‘for in 
that case homogeneous parts, 
flesh, hones, &c., would unite in 
separate masses; GAA’ Ut Tb 
nepittapa To Tov OfAEws Suvauer 


towirdy eotiy oluy pice To (Gor, 
kat éveors Suvdper te pdpia. evepyela 
8 otOéy. . . kat 871 Td mointindy 
Kol +o mabnrixdy, btav Olywow, 

. ebObs 7d wey motel To SE TAGE. 

. domep BE ra bmd THs Téxyns 
ywopeva yiverar 8d TaeY dpyaver, 
éott & aAnbéarepoy eimew 81a Tis 
nuwhoews ailrav, airn 8 early } 
évepyeia ris téxvns, 7 be réxvn 
Hoppy Tadv yiyvopevey ey KAA@, ob ws 
4 Tis Operrins puxis Sdvapus, 
Gomep kal év adrois rots gos kad 
rols gutois borepov ex Ths Tpopis 
noel tiv abtnow, xpwméevn oiov 
Gpydvots Bepudtynt: Kal Wuxpdérntt 
(év yap rovTats 7 Klvnots éxelyys Kat 
Ady Twi Exagtov yiverat) ofrw Kal 
ef épxiis ovviornot 7d mice yryvd- 
pevoy. 

8 Lbid, ii. 6, T44, a, 36: met 
8 obGey moiel mepiepyor ovdt pdrny } 
pots, SjAav ds ov8' Borepoy ovbe 
mpdrepov, fata: yap 7d yeyovds 
Barny } weplepyor. 

1 In the lower animals the 
heart or the organ that corre- 
sponds toit; Gen. An. ii. 1, 735, 
a, 23. 
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of the organism; and lastly the instruments which it 
employs for special purposes.' The nutritive soul is 
developed first, as forming the common basis of all life ; 
and next the several functions of the soul by which 
each higher organism raises itself above that which 
precedes it in the scale of being. First comes « living 
being, and next some special sort of being? In 
obedience to the same law the organisin is dissolved in 
the reverse order~ That which life can least dispense 
with dies last, the less vital organs first; so that Natnre 
works round in a circle to her starting point.? All parts 
and functions of the living creature exhibit the same 
proofs of contrivance, and can only be explained as 
the product of desigi. Accordingly all Aristotle’s 
researches into the corporeal nature of animals are 
governed by this view. ‘The essential and decisive 
causes are always final causes,‘ and whatever leads in 
the ordinary course of nature to a definite end must 
have existed for that end.® He tries to prove that every 
organ is just what it must have been in order to fulfil 
its purpose in the best possible way according to the 


3 Toid. c. 5, 741, b, 18: Uhat 
the heart is the central organ is 


1 Gen. An. ii. 6, 742, a, 16-h, 
6, c. 1, 734, a, 12, 26. 


2 Gen. An. ii. 3, 736, a, 27-b, 
14 (cf. 737, b, 17, c. 1, 735, a, 4 
sqq.). | As the inhabitant of a 
material body, the sonl may be 
said to exist potentially in the 
seed. In the evolution of the 
living being the nutritive soul 
comes first, next the sensitive and 
rational: first comes a (gov, then 
a definite (Gor, eg. a horse or a 


man. torepoy rep yiverat 70 TEALS, | 


70 8 Yu eoti td éxdorov THs 
yevérews TEAS. 


seen at death; aworelre: yap 7d 
Civ évrevdev TerevTaioy, cupBa'ver 
3 em mdvtrwy ro TeAEvTaioy yid- 
pevoy ap@tov dmodclreyv, rd &é 
mpwtoy Tedevtaioy, howep THs 
pioews Siavaodpouotons kal dvedur- 
Topevns ém Thy dp xhy 6bev Aver, : 
gor yep nN bey vives €x Tou BH 
bytos eis TO by, a a be pope eK Tob 
byros TaALY Eis TO Mh DY. 

1 CE i. 459, sqq. supra. 

> CE p. 17, infra. 
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means at hand.! He points out how every animal is 
provided with organs adapted to its mode of life, or. 
how the common organs of a tribe are modified to meet 
its special needs.2 Nor does he neglect the inter- 
dependence of the different members: distinguishing 
the principal organs which directly serve to fulfil the 
end of life, from those which are added for their pro- 
tection and maintenance ;* and remarking that Nature 
always affords the strongest protection to the noblest 
and the weakest parts,! that, where one organ is not 
equal to its task, she makes or modifies another for the 
purpose,® and that she places organs of opposite 
character near one another, in order that each may 


temper and supplement the action of the other.’ 


He 


sees in the artistic instincts of animals an obvious 


1 Proofs of this, the most im- 
portant of which will call for 
future discussion, are given 
throughout the whole work De 
Fart. An., and in many passages 
of Aristotle’s other zoological and 
anthropological works. 

? Thus the elephant, being not 
only a land-animal, but leading 
also an amphibious life in mor- 
asses, is provided with a proboscis 
that it may breathe more easily 
under water; Part. An. ii. 16, 
658, b, 33 sqq. In like manner the 
form of birds’ beaks depends 
upon the nature of their food, 
as is shown (ibid. iii. 1, 662, b, 1, 
sqq. iv. 12, 693, a, 10 sqq.) in the 
case of birds of prey, the wood- 
pecker, the raven, grain- and 
insect-eaters, water- und moor- 
fowl]. Dolphins, again, and sharks 
(tbid. iv. 13, 696, b, 2-4) have the 
mouth in the upper part of their 


bodies to enable other animals to 
escape from them more easily, and 
to prevent them from doing injury 
to themselves by their voracity. 

3 The flesh, for example, is 
the principle organ of sense- 
perception ; bones, on the other 
hand, nerves, veins, skin, hair, 
nails, &e., exist merely for its 
sake, as is shown Part, An. ii. 8. 

4 ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. ii. 14, 
658, b, 2 sqq., iii. 11. 673, b, 8, 
iv. 10, 690, b, 9. 

5 Ibid. iv. 9, 685, a, 30. 

¢ Ibid. ii, 7, 652, a, 31: dei 
yap h poo wnxavarar apds Thy 
éxdarou brepBorhy BohGeray Thy roo 
évayrlav wapedpiay, tva anod(y thy 
Gar épov bmrepBorty 8drepov. b, 16: 
eel 3° dxavra Setrat ris evavrlas 
porjs, va ruyxavy Tod werplov Kad 
Tov pecov: thus the head counter- 
balances the heart. 
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example of unconscious contrivance in Nature.’ Nor 
does he forget the influence of necessity, which here, as 
elsewhere, cooperates with Nature in the realisation of 
her designs.2 Indeed, he expressly requires observers 
of nature to make use of both causes in their explana- 
tions.? Still he holds fast to the belief that physical 
causes. are only means employed by Nature for her ends, 
and that their necessity is ohly conditional ;‘ nor does 
he cease to marvel at the wisdom with which Nature 
makes use of the materials suited to her purposes, and 
overcomes the opposition of such as are antagonistic. 
Like a good housewife, she employs the dregs and 
refuse of animal life for beneficial purposes, and suffers 
nothing to be wasted.’ She turns everything ‘to the 
best possible account;® if she can make one organ 


1 Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 20: 
uddiore 3& gavepdy emt rav Cowy 
tay BAdwy, & ofre -réxvy otte 
(nrhoavra =atre §=— BovAevordueva 
moet, 80ey diaropodal tives rérepov 
vp 4 rive BAA epydtavrTa of 7° 
apdxvar cad of pipunres Kal 7d Tot- 
aira, KaTd punpoy 8’ obtw rpoldyes 
kad éyrots purois palverarra cuupe- 
povra ywépeva apos Td TéAos, olov 
7a OUAAG Tis Too Kapmotd Evexa 
oxérns dor ei pice Te Toit Kad 
&vend rou  xeAWay Thy veor tidy Kad 
bapdxyns 7a dpdxvioy, Kal Ta puTd 
Ta piAAa Evexa Tay Kapmay Kal ras 
pigas ob Bye GAAX Kdtw Evexa Tis 
Tpopiis, pavepdy S71 early % airla % 
raiadTy ev Tos pia yivomévors Kad 
otaow. Cf. i. 4638, n. 1. 

2 See i. 360, n. 1, supra. 

3 Tbid, and Part. An. i. 1, 
643, a, 14: Sto tpdmrot rijs aitias 
nal Sef AdyovTas TuyxXavew wdrALoro 
ney &ugoiv, &e. (Cf. PLato, Tim. 


Vol. UT. 


46, C; Div. i. 642, 6). In dis- 
cussing individual parts of the 
body he frequently gives both 
sides in succession, ¢.g. Part. ii. 
14, 658, b, 2: man has thicker 
hair than any other animal, éf 
deydeynns piv bid thy Sypérnra rod 
eyxepdrou ral did ras papas, .. . 
éverey dé BanOelas, Srws okerd (wor, 
&e. 

4 The proofs have already 
been given, i. 360, n. 1, supra. 

5 See i. 465, n. 2, supra. 

® Thus, forexample (Part. An. 
iii. 14, 675, b, 17 sqq.), the intcs- 
tines are coiled tightly together, 
Bras ramednra 4 pias Kal ph 
&Opdos 7 4 FEodos Tot wepirrdéuaros, 
especially in those animals which 
arc destined for a frngal manner 
of life. The same thonght had 
already been expressed in PLATO, 
Tim, 72, Ey 
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serve, she does not give an animal several for the same 
function ;/ if she needs materials for strengthening one 
member, she despoils another which appears less indis- 
pensable ;? if she can achieve several objects by one 


1Thns Aristotle explains 
(Part. An. iii. 2) that different 
animals are provided with differ- 
ent means of defence, some with 
horns, others with claws, some 
with size, others with fleetness, 
others again with repnisive 
excrement; Gua 8 ixavas kat 
maAclous Bonfelas ob Sébwxey 7 
vos rots abrois. Again, ibid. iv. 
12, 694, a, 12, he remarks that 
birds which have a spur are not 
endowed with bent talons also; 
atrioy 8 Sr: obdéy H pdois mate? 
mepiepyov. Again, Respir. 10, 
476, a, 6 sqq.: gills and Inngs 
never exist together, émel pdrqy 
ovbéy ép@yev moiovcay Thy iow, 
Buoiy 8° Gyrow Odrepoy dy Fv pdrgy 
(just before he says: &y 3° é@” &v 
ipyavoy xphomov). And again, 
Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 19 sqq.: ani- 
mals which have more perfect 
masticating organs (ie. dupd- 
Sovra) are supplied with a simpler 
digestive apparatus: those which 
are defective in the former 
respect, on the other band, have 
several stomachs ; after enume- 
rating several species of animals 
which belong to the former class, 
he proceeds, 674, a, 28: those 
animals which, like the cumel, 
require more than one stomach 
on account of their great size 
and the coarseness of their food, 
form an exception to the rule; 
the teeth and stomach of the 
camel resemble those of horned 
animals 8:2 7d dvaryraidrepoy elyar 
aith thy kotAlav txew rowdrny 
toils mpooious d3dvras, it can do 


without the latter ds ovdéy dvras 
mpaipyou. 

2 Gen. An. iii. 1, 749, b, 34: 
thin animals have a greater 
power of procreation; 4 yap «is 
Th K@Aa Tpoph Tpémerat Trois 
rowtras eis mwepirrwua omepna- 
aTindy: & yop exetOer apapet 7 
giots, mpooribqow évrat0a. Part. 
An. ii, 14, 658, a, 31: in long- 
tailed animals, the hairs of the 
tail are shorter, in short-tailed, 
longer, and the same is true of 
the other parts of the body; 
ravtaxod yap arodldwor [4 puois | 
AaBoica Erépwhev apds KAAO wdpiov, 
cf. ibid. c, 9, 655, a, 27: Gua be 
Thy avthy Srepoxhv eis moAAovs 
rénous dduvare? Siavduew 9 pvors. 
For further explanations +. 
Meyer (to whom I gratefully 
acknowledge my obligations for 
much of this section), <Avist. 
Thicrk. 468: ‘Natnre employs 
the earthy refuse either for 
horns or double rows of teeth’ 
(see Part. An. iti. 2, 663, h, 31, 
664, a, 8—or, as in the case of 
the camel, for a hard palate, 
ibid. c. 14, 674, b, 2). ‘The 
bear, which has a hairy body, 
must be content with a stunted 
tail (ibid. ii. 14, 658, a, 36). In 
the case of mammals, the earthy 
material has been employed for 
their tails, and accordingly, nn- 
like man, they have no flesh upon 
their legs (tbid. iv. 10, 689, b, 
21). ‘Sharks, again, require this 
earthy material to give their 
skins the proper thickness, and 
accordingly have mere gristle for 
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organ, she makes it do the work ;! although, when this 
arrangement will not serve, she is no niggard in her 
contrivances: ? of the different materials which she has 
at her disposal she employs the best upon the nobler 
and the worse upon the less important members.? Even 
in the cases where one cannot attribute any definite 
utility to certain structures, they are not without a 
design; for Aristotle thinks that their end may be 


their skeletons (ibid, ii. 9, 655, 
a, 23)’ Meyer quotes further 
examples from Part. An. ii. 13, 
657, b, 7, iv. 9, 685, a, 24. Cf. 
also Part. An. iii. 2, 663, a, 31. 

1 Thns the mouth, besides 
the common purpose of eating, 
serves various other ends in the 
various animals, and is thus 
variously formed; 7 yap vos... 
Trois xorvots tdytwy poplois eis TOAAG 
trav idiwy kKaraxpara... H Be 
otots mdvra ouvhyayer eis tv, 
roodea Stapopay abrod tod mopiov 
mpos Tas Tis épyaclas Siapopds. 
(Part. An. iii. 1, 662, a, 18, ef. 
Respir. c. 11 init.) Likewise 
the tongue (Respir.ibid.; Part. ii. 
17). The hand (Part. iv. 10, 687, 
a, 19) is obx év Spyavoy adda 
TOAAG* Zor yap waomepel Upryavov 
mpd dpydvwv (cf. De An. iii. 8, 
432,a,1); it is (b,2) al dvut «at 
xnAw al xépas Kal Bépu Kad Epos 
nad &Ado Srracavoby SrA ov kal dpyavoy, 
&c.; and similarly the breasts of 
women, Part. An. iv. 10, 688, a, 
19 sqq., the trunk of the ele- 
phant, ibid. ii. 16, 659, a, 20, and 
the tails of animals, ibid. iv. 10, 
690, a, 1 (among other passages). 

2 Part. An, iv. 6, 683, a, 22: 
bxou yap evidxerat xpiaba Suoly 
ém) 30’ epya kal wy éumodicew mpds 
érepov, ovdiy % tats elwe mareiv 


dowep | XaAkevtixh mpos ebréAciav 
6BeAtoxoAlxviov: (on this GOTT- 
LING, De Machera Delphica,Tnd. 
lect. Jen. 1856, p. 8); &AA? drov 
wy évbdxera: Karaxpirat TE abrg 
ém) mrelw Epya. Polit. i. 2, 1262, 
b, 1: ob@ev yap % pdats wore? roL0d- 
rov olov xaAxotima: Thy AcAgichy 
udxapay [GOTTLING,  ibid.; 
ONCKEN, Staatsl. d. Ar. ii. 25, 
who hoth fail, however, to give 
a complete account of the matter] 
wevixpas, GAA’ Ey pds Ev* oftw 
yap by aworedoito KdAAoTA Tév 
opydvwv Exagrov, wh moAAois Epryors 
GAA’ év) SovAetov. MEYER, Arist. 
Thierk. 470, rightly remarks that 
these statements are inconsistent 
with the principles of the parsi- 
mony of nature as previously 
laid down, and even although 
we grant that it is possible to 
find, with Aristotle, a hasis of 
reconciliation in the phrase drov 
évbéxerat, we cannot deny that 
there is a certain arbitrariness in 
the way in which it is applied. 

8 Gen. An. ii. 6,744, b, 11sqq., 
where Nature’s management is 
compared in this respect with 
that of a household in which the 
free members receive the best 
food, the servants acoarse quality, 
and the domestic animals the 
worst, 
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fulfilled in the very symmetry and perfection of their 
form,’ and that this explains why many animals have 
organs, or at least the indications of them, which they 
do not use.? It is only where he cannot discover the 
least trace of purpose that our philosopher can bring 
himself to explain a phenomenon by chance or blind 


necessity.? 


1 He treats it, for example, 
as a universal law that all the 
organs should be in pairs (é:gv7), 
seeing that the body has a right 
and a left, a front and a back, 
an upper and a lower (Part, An. 
iii. 7 init. c. 5, 667, b, 31 sqq.). 
Even where to all appearance 
there is only a single organ, he 
exerts himself to prove that it is 
double (ibid. 669, b, 21: Sidrep 
nal & éeyxépados BovbAerat Siuephs 
elva: mace kat rav aicénrnplwy 
Exagroy. Kard rov abrdy Bt Ad-yoy 
h kapdia rais xoAlas. Likewise 
the lungs). Another typical law 
is that the nobler parts, where it 
is possible, should be in the upper 
part, in front and on the right as 
the better pasition (Part. An. iii. 
3, 665, a, 28, b, 20, c. 5, 667, b, 
34, of. c. 7, 670, b, 30, c. 9, 672, 
a, 24, c. 10, 672, b, 19 sqq.); so, 
likewise, that the locomotive 
impulse (the &px}) should pro- 
ceed for the same reason from 
this quarter (Ingr. An. 5, 706, hb, 
11); cf. Ch. X. on Animals. The 
same esthetic conception of 
Nature's contrivances is expressed 
in the observation, Part. An. ii, 
14, 658, a, 15 sqq., that men are 
better protected in front than 
behind, the front being the nobler 
(rituwrépa) side, and therefore 
detnanding stronger defenoes; 
and in 1. 30 of the same paasage, 


where the hairs of the tail of 
the horse and other animals are 
described as merely ornamental. 

2 The hind, while it has no 
horns, has teeth like the stag, 
because it belongs to a horned 
class; and similarly in certain 
species of crabs the female has 
claws which belong properly 
only to the male, drt év r@ yéve: 
elot T@ Exovrt xnads (Part. An. 
iii, 2, 664, a, 3, iv. 8, 684, a, 33). 
Again, spleen, which is a neces- 
sity only to viviparons animals, 
and is therefore more strongly 
developed in these, is yet found 
to exist in all (rduptpoy domrep 
onuetov xdpw) as a kind of 
counterpoise to the liver, which 
is on the right side of the ‘body 
and therefore requires something 
to correspond to it on the left, 
dor’ avayxaiov pév ws, wh Alay 3° 
elvas maot rots (gots (Part. An. iii. 
7, 669, b, 26 sqq. c 4, 666, a, 27, 
cf. H. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 12), 
Similarly the monkey, belonging 
as it does to the four-footed 
races, is endowed with a tail 
8cov onpelov xdpw, H. An, ii. 8, 
502, b, 22, c. 1, 498, b, 13. Cf. 
MEYER, p. 464 sq.; EUCKEN, 
aa a. arist, Forsch. 104 sqq., 
OL. 

5 A purposeless creation of 
this kind (srepirrwpua) he finds in 
the gall (Part. An. iv. 2, 677, a, 
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This prevalence of design in nature shows itself, as 
we have seen before (i. 466 sqq.), in a gradual pro- 
gression, a continual process of development) The 
various functions of the soul and life are not shared by 
all living creatures in equal perfection, but different 
forms of animation; and different parts of the soul, may 
be distinguished, which determine the gradations of 
animate life. Plants are confined to nutrition and pro- 
pagation ; the nutritive soul alone is active in them.! 
most universal mark of distinction, between bene and 
plants.? The lowest form of sensation, common to all 
‘animals, is the sense of touch; here begins the feeling 
of pain and pleasure, and the appetites, among which 


11 sqq.; see i. 361, n. 1, supra). 
Upon necessity and chance, p. 
359 sqq. supra. 

1 De An.ii.2 (see i. 511, u. 2, 
supra). Ibid, 413,b, 7: Opemr indy 
be A€yomev 7 Towbrov bd piov THS 
puxfis of nal ra pura peréxe:. 6.3 
imit. c. 4, 415, a, 23; 4 yap Oper- 
Tuch Pux} Kal rois KAAots brdpyxet, 
xal mpéry nal Kxowordrn Bivauls 
éor. wuxiis, Kad’ hv brdpxe: rd Cav 
Smaow. As corly épya yevviica Kal 
Tpopyi Xpitr Oat. Hist. An. viii. 1, 
588, b, 24; Gen. An. i. 23, 731, 
a, 24, procreation alone is men- 
tioned as the peculiar function 
of the vegetable sense; and De 
An. ii. 4, 416, b. 23, it is said: 
éwel B& awd rod réAovs G&ravTa 
mpocaryopetew Blkaov, Téros BE 7d 
yevvijrat ofov atrd, efn by 4% mpd 
ux yerynrixh ofoy avré. On the 
other hand, Gen. Az. ii. 4, 740, 
b, 34 sqq. (cf. c. 1, 735, a, 16), 
shows that it is one and the 


same living energy which first 
forms and afterwards nourishes 
the body, but that the former is 
the more important function ; 
el ody alrn early  Opertixh yuxh, 
airy ear) Kal } yervooa* nal Toit’ 
éotly 4 puats 7 éxdarou, evumdpy- 
ovoa wal év gutois wat ev Cyois 
waow. 

2 De An. ii. 2, 413, b, 1: 7d 
Bev ote Civ 31a thy apxhy ratty 
brapxe: Tois (ot, Td 5& (Gov Ga 
Thy alcbnow mpdrws* nal yap Te 
ph xevodpeva und &AAdTTOvTa Témoy 
éxovta 38 alcbnow (gpa Aéyouey 
kal ob Cv pdvov. De Sensu, c. 1, 
436, b, 10; De Furent. v. 1, 467, 
b, 18, 27; Part. Aw. ii 10, 655, 
a, 32, 656, b, 3; iv. 5, 681, a, 12; 
Ingr. An. ¢. 4, 705, a, 26 sqq. b, 
8; Gen..An. i, 23, 731, a, 30; 
ii. 1, 732, a, 11. Most of these 
passages expressly notice the dis- 
tinction between the (av and the 


(gov, 
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the appetite for food appears first.! One division of 
living creatures combines with sensation the power of 
locomotion, which also belongs to the bestial soul.’ 
Lastly, besides nutritive and sensitive life, man pos- 
sesses Reason, the third and higbest faculty of the 
soul.2 The soul exists in no other form than those 
which we have just described.‘ These themselves, 
however, are so related to each other that the higher 
cannot exist without the lower.> Animal life exhibits 


1 De An, ii. 2, 413, b, 4 sqq. 
21 sqq. c. 3, 414, b, 1-16, 415, a, 
3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11 sqq. c 
13, 435, b, 17 sqq.; De Sensu, 1, 
436, b, 10-18; Part. An. ii. 17, 
661, a,6; H. An. i. 3, 489, a, 17; 
De Somno, 1, 454, b, 29, c. 2 init. 
In these passages Aristotle some- 
times mentions 4¢} alone, some- 
times ag} xat yedos, as the 
property of all animals, but the 
apparent inconsistency is ex- 
plained by the fact that Aristotle 
‘regarded the sense taste as a 
form of touch; De Sensu, 2, 438, 
b, 30. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 19; 
ti. 10 init. iii. 12, 434, b, 18. 

2 De An.-ii. 3, 414, b, 16. 

2 Ibid. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 (cf. iii. 
3, 427, b, 6; Gen. An. i, 23, 731, 
a, 30 sqq.): érépos be [ray Chwy 
imdpxet| nal 7d di.avonrixdy Te Kal 
‘vous, olov avOpdaros xal ef +1 ToL0d- 
tov repdy ear} kal Timsdrepoy. 
On tbe latter part of this obser- 
vation see the discussion upon 
the different kinds of living 
beings infra. 

4 De An. ti. 3, 414, b, 19: 
just as there is no figure which 
is not either triangular, quad- 
rangular, or with some other 
number of angles, so there is no 
soul which is not one or other 


of the puxal mentioned. 

5 Ibid, 414, b, 28: wapawAn- 
ciws 8 xe te wepl ray cxnpdtov 
kal ra Kata Wuxhy: del yap ev rq 
epetiis dmdpxer Suvduer Td mpdrepav 
ent re Tay oxnpaTwy Kal eal ray 
eupixwv, oiov ev Terpayavye pev 
tplywvov ev aidOnrin@ 5& Td Open- 
Tidy . . . dvev piv yap Tou Open- 
Tikod Td aigOyrindy ode ~orwW* TOU 
8 aicdnrixod xwpiCera: 7d Opemrixdy 
éy rois gurois. maAw 98’ ivev pev 
Tou amTiKoD THY BAAwY aidbhocoy 
odSeula, dmdpxet, apy 3 avev Trav 
GAAwy Srapye . . . Kal roy 
aigéntinay 8 Ta pey Exer Td Kara 
témoy Kiuntixov, Te 8 obk exer 
TeAcuTatoy bE Kal eAdXtoTa Aoyio MOY 
kal Sidvosay' ois wiv yap smapye 
Aoyiopas Tay Pbapray [to the (pa 
&pbapra, iv. the stars, a pure voos 
belongs], rotros nal 7d Aowwe 
md-7a, ois 8 éxelypwy Exarrov, od 
maot Aoyiopos, AAAX Trois wey ovde 
gavracla, ra 5t rabty pdvn Coow. 
wept 5& Tov Oewpyrixod vow érepos 
Aédyos (on this see infra). Ibid. 
c. 2, 413, a, 31, with regard to 
the @pemrixdy: xwpllerbar 8% rot7To 
Bey Ty BAAwY Buvardv, Ta 8 BAA 
Tovrov adivaroy ev rots Ovyrois. 
Cf. i. 5 fin. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
11. De Juvent. 1, 467, b, 18 sqq. 
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a developing scale, in which each successive step in- 


cludes all that went before. 


Plato’s doctrine of the 


parts of the soul is thus applied to all animate exist- 
ence, without violence to the general conception of its 
originator, though with important modifications of de- 


tail,!.and we are enabled to 


' Aristotle ohjects, indeed (De 
An. iii. 9, 10, 432, a, 22 sqo. 433, 
a, 31 sqq.), to Plato’s threefold 
division, on the ground that if 
we make the functions and facnl- 
ties of the soul our principle of 
division we have far more than 
three parts, for the difference 
between the Operrixdy, aicOnrindy, 
pavtactindy, vontixdy, BovreuTindy, 
épexrixby is wider than between 
the éwiOupnrinby and dupindy, and 
asks, De An. i. 5, 411, b, 5, in 
view of it: rf ody more ouvéxe 
thy Wuxhy el pepiorh wépurev ; it 
cannot be the body, for it is 
rather the soul which holds the 
body together ; if, on the otber 
hand, it be said that it is an in- 
corporeal force, then this is the 
proper soul. But the question 
immediately recurs, is this simple 
or thanifold? If the former, 
why cannot the soul itself be so 
just as well? [£ the latter, then 
for the parts of the suvvéxov 
another cuvéxov must be sought, 
and so on ad infinitum. We 
should thus finally be forced to 
suppose that each part of the 
soul resides in a particular part 
of the body, which is ohviously 
not the case either with respect 
to the reason, which has no bodily 
organ corresponding to it at all, 
nor in respect of the lower prin- 
ciple of life, which, in the case 
of those animals and plants which 
survive heing cut in pieces, lives 


embrace all natural species 


on-in each of the parts. Never- 
theless, Aristotle himself speaks 
of parts of the soul (see p. 21, a. 1, 
supra; De Vita, i. 467, b, 16), 
and althongh he tries more fully 
to preserve the unity of its life 
amid the multiplicity of parts, he 
cannot be said to have been any 
more successful than Plato in 
this endeavour, nor does vets bear 
any closer relation in his theory 
to the lower elements of the soul 
than does the immortal part in 
Plato’s. His departure from 
Plato, accordingly, does not seem 
to be so important in principle. 
He differs from him partly in 
his account of different forms of 
animal life, but Plato, no less 
than he, assigns the lowest:of the 
three parts into which he divides 
the soul to plants, the middle 
one to beasts, and holds that the 
higher part presupposes the lower 
but not vice versa; see Div. i. p. 
714. The chief difference be- 
tween the philosophers is in their 
respective starting points: while 
Plato begins his investigation 
into the nature and parts of the 
soul from the ethical side, Ari- 
stotle approaches it from the side 
of natural science. On the other 
hand, STRUMPELL (Gesch. d. 
theor. Phil. 324 sqq.),as BRANDIS 
has pointed out, ii. b, 1168 sq., 
goes too farin saying that Ari- 
stotle attributes to one and the 
same being not only different 
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from the lowest to the highest in oné comprehensive 
view as foncentrated and progressive manifestations of 
the same life. 

This progressive development of animal life corre- 
sponds to the actual fact, which Aristotle had no doubt 
observed, and which had led him in the first instance 
to his theory, that all organic nature exhibits a 
steady progress from more imperfect and defective 
productions to richer and fuller forms of life. ‘ Nature,’ 
he says, ‘makes so gradual a transition from the inani- 
mate to the animate kingdom, that the boundary lines 
which separate them and the position of the inter- 
mediate are rendered indistinct and doubtful. Next to 
the inanimate kingdom comes that of Plants; and here 
we not only ‘distinguish greater and less degrees of 
vitality subsisting among individuals, but the whole 
tribe seems animate when compared with inorganic 
substances, inanimate when compared with animals. 
Again, the transition from plants to animals is so 
gradual that many marine creatures leave us in doubt 


whether they are aniinals 


faculties or parts of the soul but 
different souls, to man four, to 
beasts three (counting the sensi- 
tive and the motive principles as 
two). Aristotle speaks, indeed, of 
a puxh Operrinh, aicOnrixh, Aoyuch, 
and of different puxal (see e.g. pre- 
ceding page; Me Vita, 3, 469, 
a, 24), but he does not mean that 
several souls exist together in an 
individual as so many separate 
beings; he even defines the rela- 
tion of these so-called puyxal to 
one another in‘the distinctest 
manner as one of comprehension, 


or vegetables, since they 


the nutritive soul being contained 
in the sensitive, and the sensitive 
in the rational, just as the tri- 
angle is contained in the quad- 
rangle (see preceding note), so 
that an animal, for instance, can 
no more be said to contain two 
souls than a quadrangle can be 
said to contain two kinds of 
figures. If he fails, as a matter 
otf fact, perfectly to preserve the 
unity of the soul thronghout (see 
end of Ch. XII.), weare not on this 
account justified in denying that 
he attempted to do so, 
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adhere to the ground, and cannot live when separated 
from it. Indeed, the whole tribe of Ostreacee, when 
compared with locomotive animals, resemble vege- 
tables.’ ‘The same may be said about sensation, phy- 
sical structure, mode of life, propagation, the rearing of 
their young, &c.: in all of these respects we notice a 
gradual progression of development.! The continuity 
of this order brings into play the law of Analogy, the 
presence of which Aristotle takes some trouble to 
demonstrate in the sphere of organic structures and 
their vital functions. Analogy, as we have shown 
before,” is the bond which unites different genera; 
in organic nature, as elsewhere, it transcends generic 
differences, and where no real similarity of kind is 
possible, produces resemblance.’ This arialogy may be 


1 Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, b, 4 
sqq.where detailed proof is given ; 
Part, An. iv. 5, 681, a, 12, where, 
in speaking of zoophytes and the 
differences which are to be ob- 
served amongst them, he remarks: 
h yap pvois peraBatve: cvvex@s amd 
Tav abdxwy els Te Cpa bid THY Cdv- 
Twv pev odk bvTwy BE Cav ottws 
dorre Soxeiv wdprav pinpoy Siapépeay 
Gardpov Odrepoy TE cbvveyyus GA- 
Afra, 

27. 272, n. 2, supra. With 
what follows cf. MEYER, Avist. 
Thierh. 334 sqq. 103 sq. 

8 Part. An. i. 4, 614, a, 14. 
Why are not water and winged 
animals included under one 
name? gor: yap évia wdby kowd 
xal tovrois kal rots BAAOIs (gots 
Gmaciv. GAA’ Suws dpbas Sidpirrat 
tovrov toy mpdérov. boa mev “yap 
Siapéper tev yevav Kal’ Srepoxhy 
Kal Td maAdAoy Kal 7d Hrrov, TadTa 
bméCevrrat evi -yévet, boo, 3 Exe 7d 


avddoyov xwpis. Two kinds of 
birds differ from one another hy 
the size, for instance, of their 
wings ; birds and fish, on the other 
hand, r@ dvdAcyov: 3 yap éxelvy 
mrepoy, Oarépp Aeris. Analogies 
of this kind are found in almost 
all animals: 7a yap wordAd (Ga 
dvddoyor rabtd wérovOev. Simi- 
larly in the following passage, 
644, h, 7 sqq. a contrast is drawn 
between ditferences which exist 
within the same genus, e.g. he- 
tween large and small, soft and 
hard, smooth and rough animals, 
and those which permit us to 
trace only general analogies. To 
the same effect, c. 5, 645, b, 4: 
TOAAG Kowwe wokAois bmdpxer TOV 
(gwv, Ta pey GrdAds, ofov mwddes 
mwrepa Aewibes, nal mdOn 8h Tov 
airoy tpédrov rovrois, Ta 8 dvd- 
Xoyov. Aéyw 8 dvddoyov, Sr1 rots 
pev drdpxer WAEdpwy, Tots bE TAEd- 
pov perv ob, 8 8& Trois Exovet wAev- 
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observed in the most different quarters. In place of 
blood, bloodless animals have certain humours which 
correspond to it ;! and this is also the case with flesh.” 
Molluscs, being without fat, are provided with an 
analogous substance.’ , Cartilage and gristle correspond 
to bones in snakes and fish, and in the lower animals 
their place is supplied by shells, &c., which serve the 
same purpose of supporting the body.* The hair of 
quadrupeds answers to the feathers of birds, the scales 
of fishes, and the mail of oviparous land animals *— 
the teeth of beasts to the bills of birds. Instead of ‘a 
heart, bloodless animals have a similar central organ,’ 
and instead of a brain, somethitig like one.’ Gills take 
tbe place of lungs in fishes, and they inhale water 


instead of air.° 


Roots perform the same offica for 


vegetables as heads, or rather mouths, for animals, and 


fova, exelvois Erepoy dytl Tovrou ‘ 
wal rois wey aia, tots 8é 7d dva- 
Aoyor Thy abrhy exo Sivauuy yrep 
rois évaiuors To alue, Ibid. 20 
sqq.; Hist. An. i. 1, 486, b, 17 
sqq., 487, a, 9, ¢.7, 491, al4sqq.; 
ii. 1, 497, b, 9; vill. 1 (see infra). 

1 Hist. An. i, 4, 489, a, 21; 
Part. An. i. 6, 645, b, 8, ii. 3, 
650, a, 34, iii, 5, 668, a 4, 25, 
Gen. An, ti, 4, 740, a, 21. 
Somno, u. 8, 456, a, 35, and other 
passages. 

2 Part. An. ii. 8 init. iti. 5, 
668, a, 25, it. 1, 647, a, 19; Hist. 
wn, i. 8, 4, 489, a, 18, 23 ; De An. 
ii. 11, 422, b, 21, 423, a, 14. 

3 Gen.-An. i, 19, 727, b, 3; 
Part. ii, 3, 650, a, 34. 

' Part. ii, 8, 683, b, 33— fin. v. 
9, 655, a, 17 sqq. c. 6, 652, a, 2; 
Hist. iii. 7, 516, b, 12 sqq. c. 8, 


De. 


517, a, 1, i. 1,486, b, 19. 

5 Part. iv. 11, 691, a, 15, i. 4, 
644, a, 21. Hist. iii. 10 init. i. 
1, 486, b, 21. 

5 Part. iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

” Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 30, iv. 5, 
678, b, 1, 681, b,-14, 28, a, 34; 
Gen, An. ti. 1, 735, a, 23 sqq. c. 
4, 738, b, 16. c. 5,741,b,15. De 
Respir. c. 17, 478, b, 81 sqq. De 
Motu An. c. 10, 703, a, 14. On 
the parts which Aristotle regarded 
as analogous to the heart see 
MEYER, p. 429. 

8 Part. ii. 7, 652, b, 23, 653, a, 
11; De Somno, 3, 457, b, 29. 

® Part. i. 5, 645, b, 6, ili. 6 
init. iv. 1, 676, a, 27; Hist. An. 
viii. 2, 589, b, 18, ii. 13, 504, b, 
28; De Resp. c. 10 sq. 476, b, 15, 
£76, a, 1, 22. 
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take up food into their systems.! Some animals which 
have no tongues are provided with an analogous organ.” 
The arms of men, the fore feet of quadrupeds, the wings 
of birds, the claws of crabs, are all analogous,* while 
the elephant has a trnnk instead of hands. Oviparous 
animals are born from eggs; correspondingly, the 
embryo of mammals is surrounded with a skin like that 
of an egg, and in the chrysalis insects assume an oval 
form. - Reversely, the earliest germs of higher animal 
life corresponds to the worms from which insects are 
bred.> The habits, occupations, tempers, and reason of 
animals can be compared with those of men; while the 
human soul in childhood can svarcely be distinguished 
from that of beasts.© Thus does one inner bond of 
union permeate all departments of organic nature—one 
life unfolds itself from the same fundamental forms in 
coutinually ascending degrees of perfection. And as 
organic nature is the sphere of contrivance and design, 


* 


After illustrating this with 
examples he proceeds: 7é pév 
yep TE padday Kat rrav Fiaéper 
mpos Tov kvOpwrov. . . Ta BE TE 


' De An. ii. 4, 416, a, 4: ds 
h Keparh rav Cdav, obrws ai pita 
Tay puTav, eb xph Ta Upyava reve 
taurTe Kal Erepa trois épyos. De 


Juvent. c. 1, 468, a, 9; Ingr. An. 
c. 4, 708, a, 6. 

* Part. iv. 5, 678, b, 6-10. 

3 Part. iv. 12, 693, a, 26, b, 
10, c. 11, 691, b, 17; Hist. i. 1. 
486, b, 19, c. 4, 489, a, 28, ii. 1, 
497, b, 18. 

4 Part. iv. 12, 692, b, 15. 

5 Hist. vii. 7, 586, a, 19: Gen. 
An. iii. 9. See i. 467, n. 1, supra. 

6 Hist, An, viii. 1, 588, a, 18: 
Evert yap ev rots wAclorats kal Tov 
Bdawv (gov txyvn tev mepl thy 
Wuxhy tpdmav, drep ext trav avOpad- 


mov exer pavepwrépas Tas diapapds, 


avddoyov diahéper* ws yap ev apv- 
Opdarwp téxvn Kat copla kai rivers, 
ulrws évios Tay Cw cori Tis Erépa 
roalTn guciuh dStvauis. pavepo- 
ratov 8 éor) ro Towvray emt Thr 
Trav waldwy nAuiay BrAdpact: ev 
rovtots yap Tay wey borepoy Elewy 
€oouevev torw ideiy ciov Txvy Kat 
onépuata, diapéper 8’ obey ws 
eimely ) Yuxh THis Tay Onplwy puxhs 
Kara Tov xpdvay TovTO, bor’ ovdty 
BaAoyor, cl ra wey TavTad Ta 5E wapa- 
raha Ta 8 avddoyor brdpxet Tos 
dAAats (gots. 
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it is itself in turn the object which all the inorganic 
universe must. serve. The elements exist for the sake 
of” homogeneous substance, and this for the sake of 
organic structures. Here, therefore, the order of 
existence is reversed: that which is last in origin is 
first in essence and value.! Nature, after displaying a 
continual decrease of perfection from the highest sphere 
of heaven to earth, there reaches her turning point, and 
the descending scale of being begins to reascend.? The 
elements by their mixture prepare the conditions neces- 
sary for the development of living creatures, and we 
see Life expanding itself from its first weak germs to 


its highest manifestation in humanity.* 


1 Part. An, ii. 1, 646, a, 12: 
tpiay 8 oiady Trav ovvbésewy [on 
which see i. 517, n. 6, sup.] mporny 
wav by vis Gely Thy ek Tay Kadoupe- 
vay ixd tTivev orotxelwy .... dev- 
répa 8& oboracis ék TaY mpdTwY 7h 
Tay dpoiopepay picts ev rots (gars 
éorw, oluy écrod kal capkbs Kal 
Tov KAAwy Tov ToovTwr. Tplrn BE 
kal reAevtala tov apiduby % TeV 
avopowupepay, ofoy mpoodmov kal 
xepds kal ray rowvtwy poplov. 
érel 3° évavtiws él ris yevérews 
zxe al rijs obolas: ra yap Borepa 
TH yevéoe: mpdrepa Thy picw orl 
kal mp@tov rd 77 ‘yevéoet Tedev- 
tatov, for the house does not exist 
for the sake of the stones and the 
bricks, but these for the sake of 
the house, and generally the 
material for the sake of the form 
and the final product: r@ wey ody 
xpdvyp mporépay thy JAnv dvaryraiov 
civa: Kal Thy yéeveow, TG Adyp Se 
Thy odclay kal Thy Exderou popphy. 
... Bore thy pev ray aroixelwv 
BAnv dvarynaiov elvar Tay 6powupepav 
Evenev, Borepa yap exelvor tatra ri 


yevére, TovTwy 5t Ta dvopotopeph 
[i.e. organic nature}. ratra yap 
Hin 1d TéAos Exet kal Td wWépas ... 
c& dudotépay pev oty Ta (Ga ovv- 
éornke Tay poplwv robrwy, GAAG Ta 
Spowopeph THY avopotomepav Everév 
corw* éxelvay yap Epya nal mpd- 
tas eiolv, olov SpOadpod, &c. 

2 Cf. what is saidin Gen. An. 
ii. 1, 731, b, 24: éwel ydp dort ra 
pev dldsa cal Cela tay Svrav Ta 8 
evdexdueva Kal elvar kad wh elvar, rd 
5é KaAdy Kal 7d Geiov alrioy del kare 
Thy abroad dicw tod BeArlovos &v 
Tots evdexouévars, To Se wh atOiov 
évdexduevdy ott kal elvar kai 
MeTaAapBavey Kal rod xelpavos Kal 
Tov BeAtlovos, BéATiov de Wuxh wev 
céparos, To 8 Eupvxov rod &wexou 
bia thy wuxhy, Kal rd vat rod ph 
elvar kal rd Civ roo ph Cav, 
did rabras ras aitias yéveots (wy 
éorly, 

8 That Aristotle conceives of 
such a process of development 
from lower to higher forms, and 
of man as the highest step in 
the scale of evolution, by refer- 
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Aristotle finds the first indications of this Life in 
inorganic nature. Movement in general may be re- 


ence to which we may test the 
degree of perfection attained by 
lower forms of being, is obvious 
from the passages referred to, 
pp. 21 sq. 25 sq., and i. 465 
8q., supra, as well as from those 
which immediately follow. Cf. 
further Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 
37 sqq., Gen. An. i. 23, 731, a, 
24. In the former of these 
passages Aristotle says: plants 
have few and simple organs, 
7a Be mpbs TE Cv alcbnow Exovra 
moAupopporépay Exe: Thy iSéay, rad 
Tovrwy Erepa mpo éErdpay padror, 
kal modvxovorépay, bow wh pudvov 
rot (iv GAAG Kal Tod eb Civ H picts 
pereiAnher. ratodro 8’ éo7l 7b Tay 
avopdmav yévos’ yap pwdvoy 
meréxer Tod Oelov trav Hiv yvwpl- 
pov (hwy, }. wdrcora wévrev. In 
the latter: rijs uéy yap ray puTev 
obglas abbey dori KAAO Epyov obdt 
mpatts obdeula mAhy 7 TOD omepuaros 
yeveots .. . ToD BE (gov ob pdvov 
Th yevyjoa Epyov (rovTo mév yap 
kowdy tav (dytav mdvrwv), GAAb 
kal yvdoeds Tivos mavTa peTéxovGt, 
7a pev wAclovos, TA 8° eAdrrovos, Ta 
St mduray picpas. aloOyow yap 
éxovor, 7 8 aloOnos yvaeots ts. 
ravrns 5é 7d Tlutov Kat &ripoy word 
Siapéper cromoic: mpds ppdynow 
kal mpds Th Tav a&bixwy -yevos. 
mpos pev yap rd ppoveiy dorep 
ovdev elvat Sore? 7rd Kowwveiy apis 
kal yedoews pdvov, mpds bE avaco- 
Onolay BéArio'rov. It is not incon- 
sistent with this view that, 
starting from man, Aristotle 
(Part. An. iv. 10, 686, b, 20 sqq.) 
should attribute to the different 
animal tribes a continually di- 
minishing degree of perfection 
as compared with him, and (Hist. 


An. i. 6, 491, a, 19) should begin 
with man as being best known 
tous. Nor can we with Frant- 
“US (Arist. ib, die Theile d. 
Thiere,p.315, 77; contrast MEYER, 
Arist. Thierk. 481 sqq.) conclude 
from these passages that Aristotle 
regards nature under the form of 
aretrogressive rather than a pro- 
gressive development, and con- 
ceives of its history as that of 
an ideal animal assuming a 
succession of degenerate shapes 
as it descends from the human 
to the vegetable form. For, in 
the first place, he does not always 
begin with man, but only when 
he is treating of the external 
organs; when, on the other 
hand, he is dealing with the 
internal organisation, « field in 
which more is known of the 
lower animals than of men, he 
takes the opposite course (Hist. 
An.i, 16 init., cf. Part. ii. 10, 656, 
a, 8). But, in the second place, 
it does not at all follow that that 
which is more known to us must 
in itself be the first either in 
point of value or of time, or 
that because Aristotle, in treating 
of the forms of organic life, 
begins with the more perfect and 
proceeds to the more imperfect, 
therefore nature follows the 
same course in producing them. 
On the contrary, he states as 
definitely as possible that nature 
proceeds in the reverse order; 
see, besides other passages, the 
preceding note. There is here 
no question of a metamorphosis 
such as that described, either 
retrogressive or progressive, 
Aristotle does not conceive of an 
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garded as a sort of life. In a certain sense we attribute 
animation to everything : we talk of the life of the air 
and the wind, and find analogies to the phenomena of 
the organic life of animals in the sea! Again, the 
world has its youth and age like plants and animals, 
except that they do not succeed each other as conditions 
of the whole, but are present simultaneously as alter- 
nating states of its parts. A well-watered region may 
dry up and grow old, while an arid tract may spring 
into fresh life by timely moisture. When streams 
increase, the land about their mouths is gradually 
changed to sea; when they dry up, the sea becomes 
land.2 When these changes take place slowly, length 


ideal individual either developing 
or degenerating into various 
forms. The organic forms do 
not themselves pass into one 
another; the transition is effected 
by nature as she rises to the 
fuller exercise of her creative 
power. Cf. p. 25, supra. 

1 See i. 459,n.5, 460,n.1, sup., 
and Gen. An. iv. 10, 778, a, 2: 
Bios yap tis kal mvedpards dart rad 
yéveots kal POlars. Upon the sea 
v. Meteor, ii, 2, 355, b, 4 sqq. 
356, a, 33 sqq. 

2 Cf. on this the full and 
remarkable exposition, Meteor. i. 
14, The same regions, Aristotle 
there says, are not always wet 
or dry, but according as rivers 
arise or disappear, the land 
retreats before the sea or the sea 
before the land. This happens, 
however, kara rive rdgw ral wept. 
oSov. apxy 8 robrwy Kal alriov Sri 
nal tis yiis Ta evrds, bowep rd 
odépata Th ray guTdy Kad (Bor, 
axphy exer kad yiipas. In regard 
to the latter, however, ga way 


dnpdtey nad pOlivey dvaynaioy: +7 
8t yf TotTo ylverat Kara pépos Sid 
witw «ol Gepudrnra, As these 
increase or diminish, portions of 
the earth change their character, 
bare péxpi tivds Evvdpa Sbvarat 
dianévery, efra Enpatverat nad -ynpd- 
oKewdAw * Erepor 3é réror BidoKoy- 
Tat Kal Eyvdpor yiryvovra: kaTd épos, 
Where a region dries up, the rivers 
decrease and finally disappear, 
the sea retreats, and land is 
formed where the sea was before ; 
the opposite happens when the 
moisture of a district increases. 
As examples of the former pro- 
cess, Aristotle in the following 
passage (351, b, 28 sqq., 352, b, 
19 sqq.) names Egypt, which is 
unmistakably a mpécxwois rod 
NefAov, an epyov T08 norapod (S&pov 
tod wotazov, HEROD, ii. 5), and 
the region surrounding the oracle 
of Ammon, which, like Egypt, 
lies .below the level of the sea 
and must therefore once have 
been the sea bottom; Argolis 
and the neighbourhood of My- 
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of time and the gradual character of the transformation 
cause the memory of them to be usually forgotten ;! 
when they happen suddenly they belong to that class 
of devastating inundations ? to which Aristotle, following 
Plato,’ attributed those relapses into primitive barbarism 
which, coeternal though the human race is assamed to be 


cenz in Greece; the Bosphorus, 
the shore of which is continually 
changing. Some, he says (352, 
a, 17 sqq.; according to ii. 3, 
356, b, 9 sqq., he is thinking here 
of Democritus, but the same view 
is ascribed to Anaximander and 
Diogenes; cf. ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 205, 2, 799, 4), attribute these 
changes to a change in the world 
asa whole, ds yivopévov rod obpavod, 
holding that the collective mass 
of the sea is diminished by 
gradual evaporation (contrast 
Meteor. ii. 3). But if in many 
places the sea changes into land 
and contrariwise land into sea, 
we cannot explain this upon the 
ground of a yéveots rod Kéopov* 
yedoioy yap Sid uixpas ral dnopiatas 
peraPords Kiveiy 1d way, 6 BE Tis 
yiis bynos Kal rd péyeBos obOEv eort 
Shmov pds Toy BAov obpaydy, &AAG 
advtwy rtobtwy altioy trodnmréov 
Bat ylyveras 81d xpdvwy einapuevor, 
oloy év rais nar’ éviavtdy dpats 
xepdy, ow wepiddou Tivds peyaAns 
wéyas xepdy Kal BrepBorh buBpwy. 
airy 3° ob del kard rods abrobs 
térovs. Deucalion’s flood was 
chiefly confined to ancient Hellas 
or the country watered by the 
Achelous. Cf. 352, b, 16: émel 
3° dvdykn tod 8aov [the whole 
globe] ylyvec@a: mév tive pera- 
Borhy, ph pévto yéveow ral 
pOapay, elmep wéver [pevel] 7d wav, 
avdyrn . . . my Tovs avrobs del 


térous typods 7’ elvat Gaddrry Kal 
motopots rat Enpots. The Tanais, 
consequently, and the Nile will 
one day cease to flow, and the 
Palus Mzotis will be dried up: 
7d yap Epyor abray Exe: wépas 6 bE 
xpévos oft Exet, : 

1 Thid, 351, b, 8 sqq., which 
also refers to Egypt. 

* The other possibility, of a 
sudden destroying heat, is even 
more completely neglected by 
Aristotle than by Plato. 

5 Plato introduces the story 
of the Atlantides in the Timeus 
with the remark that devastating 
tempests, at one time of fire, as 
in the time of Phaéthon, at 
another of flood, overtake man- 
kind at intervals. When cities, 
with all their attendant civilisa- 
tion, become overwhelmed in the 
latter, the survivors, who are for 
the most part semi-harbarous 
mountaineers, must begin again 
from the beginning. Hence we 
have a youthful Hellenic culture 
side by side with an effete 
Egyptian civilisation, The same 
conception recurs in the account 
of the gradual rise of civilised 
states out of primitive barbarism, 
in the Laws, iii. 676, B sqq.—the 
question whether the human race 
has existed from all eternity or 
only for an indefinitely long 
time (vi. 781, E) being left 
undecided, 
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with the world,! yet from time to time befall it in the 
history of its civilisation.2 Life nevertheless in the strict 
sense exists only, as Aristotle emphatically declares, in 
beings which are moved by their ate soul, i.e. in Plants 


and Animals.$ 


1 Aristotle does not, indeed, 
expressly say that this is so in 
any extant passage of his writ- 
ings; it follows, however, from 
his whole view of the world that 
he could not have assigned a 
heginning to the human race 
any more than to the world it- 
self. As man is the end of 
nature, she must have been im- 
perfect for an infinite period of 
time, if at any time the human 
race did not as yet exist. More- 
over, Aristotle actually says (cf. 
i. 475, n. 4, 508, n. 2, supra, 
that in the history of civilisation 
the same discoveries have heen 
madean infinite number of times, 
and his pupil, Theophrastus, 
among other arguments against 
the eternity of the world con- 
troverts that which uses the 
comparative recentness of these 
discoveries to prove that mankind 
came into being within a definite 
period of time. See Ch. XII. part 
3. According to CENSORINUS, 
4,8, Aristotle taught the eternity 
of the human race in one of his 
own writings. The question which 
he discusses Gen. An. iii. 11, 
762, b, 28 sqq. how we are to 
conceive of the origin of man 
and the four-footed tribes (etrep 
éyévovtd more ynyeveis, Somep 
gaol tives . . . elmep Hy tis dpxyh 
Ths yevérews waot Tois (ors) is 


, Of 
ae te tree oul 


nde from the point of view of 
his own theory. Cf. BERNAYs, 
Theophr. v. d. Frémmigh. 44 sq. 

2 It has already been shown 
i. 475, n. 4, 508, n. 2, and 256, 
n. 2, supra, and will be still 
further proved Ch. XII. part 
2, that Aristotle regards reli- 
gious beliefs and _ proverbial 
truths as remnants of a civilisa- 
tion which has been destroyed 
by devastations of nature. These 
devastations, however (accord- 
ing to p. 30, n. 2), can only have 
affected particular parts of the 
earth, although often so wide 
that the scanty survivors of the 
former population were forced to 
begin again from the very begin- 
ning. When, therefore, CEN- 
SORINUS, 18, 11, says of the great 
annus mundi (on which see ZEL- 
LER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 684, n. 4, and 
250), ‘quem Aristoteles maximum 
potiusquam magnum appellat,’we 
may not conclude (as BERNAYS, 
ibid. 170, shows) that Aristotle 
conceived of periodic revolutions 
in the history of the universe or 
even of the earth as a wholé. 
He may have employed the ex- 
pression in discussing the views of 
others perhaps in the books upon 
philosophy (on which see p. 56 
sq.). 

3 See p. 1, supra. 
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2. Plants. 


Plants stand lowest in the scale of living creatures.) 
They first display a real soul, inhabiting an organic 
body, and no mere analogue of a soul. Yet this soul is 
of the lowest sort, and its functions are confined to 
nutrition and propagation.? Vegetables are not en- 
dowed with sensation and locomotion or the faculties of 
life from which they spring.? They have no vital point 
of unity (no pecdtns), as is proved by the fact that 
they continue to live after being cut in pieces; and 
owing to this defect they are insensible to the form 
of that, which operates upon them.‘ Hence we may 
compare them to animals that have coalesced; for 
though in reality they have but one soul, they combine 


several potential souls.° 


1 Qn Aristotle's botanical 
treatise cf. p. 93. All that his 
extant works contain upon the 
subject of plants is to be found 
collected in WiIMMER’s Phyto- 
logice Aristot. Fragmenta (Bres- 
laa, 1838). 

2 See p. 1, n.3, supra. 

2 See p. 21, n. 2, supra. As 
plants never awake to sensation, 
their condition is like an eternal 
sleep, and they do not, accord- 
ingly, participate in the alterna- 
tions of sleep and waking (De 
Somno,1, 454, a, 15; Gen. An. v. 
1, 778, b, 81 sqq.). For the 
same reason there is no distinc- 
tion between the front and the 
hack in plants, for this depends 
upon the position of the different 
organs of sense. Finally, being 
without the power of locomotion 
while they participate in growth, 


VOL. II. 


Again the sexes have not yet 


they have no right and left side, 
but merely an upper and alower; 
Ingr. An. c. 4, 705, a, 29-b, 21; 
Juvent. c. 1, 467, b, 32; De Cale, 
ii. 2, 284, b, 27, 285, a, 16, cf. i. 
497,n.1,supra. On Plato’s view 
of plants, which in spite of parti- 
cular deviations from Aristotle’s 
is yet nearly related to it, see Ph. 
d. Gr. pp. 731, 714, 7. 

4 De An.i. 5, 411, b, 19, ii. 
2, 413, b,16,c. 12,424, a 32; Long. 
Vita, c. 6, 467, a,18; Juv. et Sen. 
uv. 2, 468, a, 28. See also foll. n. 

5 Juv. et Sen. 2, 468, a, 29 
sqq., where, speaking of insects 
which can live in a divided form, 
he says: they are plants which 
live on in slips; they have only 
one soul évepyelg, but several 
duvduer. olxact yap rd rowira 
tav (hwy mwordAgis Coos oupme- 
guxdow., Gen, An. i, 23, 781, a, 
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attained to separate existence in them: confined to 
mere vitality and the propagation of their species, they 
remain in the condition of perpetual union of the sexes.! 
The nature. of their body corresponds to this incom- 
pleteness in the life of their soul. Its material com- 
position consists principally of earth;? its structure is 
simple, designed for few functions, and therefore pro- 
vided with few organs ;* deriving its nourishment from 
the earth, and being deprived of locomotion, it is rooted 
to the ground, and the upper part of it, which corre- 
sponds to the head of animals, is turned downwards — 
the better member to the worse place.* It is true that 
in its contrivance we do not altogether fail to trace the 
designing faculty of nature, but we do so only indis- 
tinetly.* But, though in comparison with other living 


creatures plants occupy so 


21: drexvas tome Ta (Ga bomwep 
puta eivar diaiperd. De An, ii. 2, 
413, b, 18: ds otons rhs ev robros 
woyis evrercxelg phy pias ev 
éxdotp pug, Suvduer Se wAcdvev. 
Cf. Part. An. iv. 5, 682, a,6; De 
Resp. c. 17,479, a, 1; Ingr. An. 
7, 107, b, 2. 

! Gen, An. i, 23, 731, a, i, 24, 
b, 8, c. 20, 728, b, 32 sqq. c. 4, 
TIT, a, 21, ii. 4 jin. iv. 1, 763, 
b, 24, iii. 10, 759, b, 30; Hist. 
An. viii, 1, 588, b, 24, iv. 11, 538, 
a, 18. 

2 De Resp. 13, 14, 477, a, 27, 
b, 23 sqq.; Gen. An. iii.11,761,a, 
29. That Aristotle held that there 
were other constituents in plants 
besides earth is obvious from the 
passage cited i. 482, n. 3, supra. 
According to feteor. iv. 8, 384, 
b, 30, plants consist of earth and 
water, the water serving for their 


low a place, compared with 


food (Gen. An. iii, 2, 753, b, 25; 
Hf, An. vii. 19, 601, b, 11), for 
the consumption of which heat 
is necessary (see p. 12, n. 3, and 
p. 14, n. 2 ad jin., supra). 

% De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 1; 
Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 37; 
Phys. viii. 7, 261, a, 15. 

* Ingr. An. c. 4 init. c. 5, 
706, b, 3 sqq.; Long. Vita, 6, 467, 
b, 2; Juv. et Sen. c. 1 fin.; Part. 
An. iv. T, 683, b, 18, vc. 10, 686, b, 
31sqq. Seefurther p. 27,n.1, sup. 

5 Phys. ii. 8,199, a, 23: nad ev 
Tots purtois palvera: Ta cuupépovTa 
yivéueva, mpds 7d TéAos, ofoy Te 
ouArda ths Tod Kapmod Evexa 
onénns - ++. 78 GuTe ta plAAG 
evexa Té&v kapTév [sc. Zxet] Kal ras 
plas obk tvw GAAG Korw Evena THs 
tpooas. b, 9: nal ev roils purois 
tverrt 7d evend tov, Frrov 8é 
Bef pepwras, 
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the inanimate world the operation of the soul in plants, 
and especially the propagation of the species, must be 
placed very high.’ As all terrestrial things imitate 
by their endless reproduction the eternity of Heaven, 
so living creatures are enabled by means of procreation 
to partake, within the limits of their own particular 
species, of the eternal and the divine.? This, then, 
is the highest aim of vegetable life. A more elevated 
rank of vitality appears in Animals,‘ to which Aristotle 


1 Cf. precedirg note and p. 
13 sqq. 

2 Gen. An, ii. 1, 731, b, 31: 
émel yap aduvaros 4 tots Tov 
rotobrou yévous Gidios elvat, cal? dv 
évddxerat tpémwov, ‘Kata ToiTdv 
dor Kidiov 7d yeyvdpevor, &pidug 
nev oby &bbvarov,. ... cide 8 
evBexerar? Bid yévos del avOpdrwv 
kal (gov dort nat purdy, Ibid. 
735, a,16: allanimals and plants 
have 7d Openrixdy’ rodro 8 Zort 
7d yevyntiby érépov oloy abrd: 
Toro yap maytds pice: TeAelov 
Epryov cat (pov kat putod. De An. 
ii. 4, 415, a, 26: @uoundraroy yap 
Tov epywy rois (aow, boa TéAca 
kal ph wypdpara, 2} Thy -yéveoww 
abroudrny txet, Td woijoa erepov 
ofoy avrd, (gov wey (Gov, puTdy BE 
gurdv, iva Tov det Kal Tod Pelov 
peréxwow  Siveyra &e. Polit. 
i. 2, 1252, a, 28. Cf. the passages, 
Gen. et Corr. ii.10 and 11 (i. 511, 
n. 3, sup.), from which @con. i. 3, 
1343, b, 23 is copied, and on the 
propositions of Plato which 
Aristotle herefollows, Ph. d. G7.i. 
512, 3. 

2 De An. ii. 4. 
supra. : 

4 Among further details of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of plants may 
be mentioned: (1) his division 


See p. 21, n.1, 


of the plant into root, stem, 
branches, and leaves. The root 
is the nutritive organ: and the 
leaves are veined in order to dif- 
fuse the nutriment which is con- 
tained in the sap (Part. An. iv. 
4, 678, a, 9, iii. 5, 668, a, 22; 
Juu. et Sen. 3, 468, b, 24), Again 
(Part. An. ii. 10 init.), he divides 
the bodies of plants and animals 
into three chief parts: that by 
which they take up food into 
their system (the head), that by 
which they rid themselves of su- 
perfluous matter, and that which 
lies in the middle hetween these 
two. Inplants, the rootis the head 
(see p. 27, n.1,supra); as the nu- 
triment they draw from the earth 
is already digested, they require 
no store-chamber for useless sur- 
plus (on this see also Gen. Amn. ii. 
4, 740, a, 25, b, 8); nevertheless, 
the fruit and the seed which 
form at the opposite end from 
the root are secretions ( Part. An. 
ii. 3, 10, 650, a, 20, 655, b, 32, 
iv. 4, 678, a, 11; H. An. iv. 6, 
531, bh, 8, with which De Sensu, 
5, 445, a, 19, where the elements 
which plants fail to absorb and 
leave behind in the soil seem to 
be regarded as weprrrdépuara of the 
food of plants,is not inconsis- 
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accordingly devoted so large a portion of his scientific 


activity. 


tent)._(2) Earth and water are 
the food of plants (Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 8, 335, a, 11; Part. An. ii. 3, 
650, a, 3, and p. 34, n. 2, supra. 
Cf. H. An. vii. 19, 601, b, 12; 
Gen. An. iii. 11, 762, b, 12); it 
is the sweet part of their food 
that nourishes plants and animals 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 1-12); this 
they consume by aid of their vital 
heat (cf. p. 12, n. 3,and p. 14, n. 2, 
supra, and Part. An. ii. 3, 650, 
a, 3 sqq.), which, in its turn, is 
supplied to them partly from 
their food, partly from the 
surrounding atmosphere, albeit 
plants do not require respiration; 
if the atmosphere is too cold or 
too hot the vital beat is destroyed 
and the plant withers (De Sensu, 
c. 6; cf. Respir. 17, 478, b, 31). 
As to the influence exercised 
upon the character and colour of 
plants by the nature of the soil 
and water, see Polit, vii. 16,1335, 
b, 18; Gen. An. ii. 4, 738, b, 32 
sqq. V. 6, 786, a, 2sqq.; A. An, v. 
11, 543, b, 28; De Sensu, 4, 441, a, 
11, 30; cf. Probl, 20, 12; De 
Color. c. 5. —(3) The seed and the 
fruit of plants are made of the 
surplus portion of their food 
(Part. An. ii. 10, 655, b, 35, c. 7, 
638, a, 24; Gen. An. iii. 1, 749, 
b, 27, 760, a, 20, i. 18, 722, w, 11, 
723, b, 16, 724, b, 19, c. 20, 728, 
a, 26, c. 23, 731, a,2 sqq.; Meteor. 
iv. 8, 380, a, 11); they contain 
both the germ and the food of 
the new plant (De An. ii. 1, 412, 
b, 26; Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, b, 6, i. 
23,731, a, 7); smaller plants are 
more fruitful, being able to ex- 
pend more material upon the 
formation of seeds; on the other 


hand, excessive fruitfulness stunts 
and destroys plants, because it 
absorbs too much of the nutritive 
substance (G'en. An. i. 8, 718, b, 
12, iii. 1, 749, b, 26, 750, a, 20 
sqq. iv. 4, 771, b, 13, i. 18, 725, 
b, 25; cf. H. An. v. 14, 546, a, 1 
—on barren trees, especially the 
wild fig-tree, see Gen. An. i. 18, 
726, a, 6, c.1, 715, b, 21, iii. 5, 
755, b, 10; A. An. v. 32, 557, b, 
25). On the origin of the seed, 
see the remarks, Gen, An. i. 20, 
728, b, 32 sqq. c. 18, 722, a, 11, 
723,b,9. On the development of 
the germ from the seed andon pro- 
pagation by slips, Juv. et Sen. c. 
3, 468, b, 18-28 (cf. WIMMER, p. 
31; BRANDIS, p. 1240); Gen. An. 
li. 4 739, b, 34, c. 6, 741, b, 34, 
lil. 2, 752, a, 21, c. 11, 761, b, 26; 
Respir. c. 17, 478, b, 33. On self- 
generation in plants and animals, 
and on parasites, there are remarks 
in Gen, An. i. 1,715, b, 25, iii. 11, 
762, b, 9,18; H. An. v. 1, 539, 
a, 16.—(4) On the length of life 
and the decay of plants vide 
Meteor. i. 14, 351, a, 27; Longit. 
Vita, c. 4,5, 466, a, 9, 20 sqq. c. 
6; De Respir. 17, 478, b, 27; cf. 
Gen. An. iii. 1, 760, a, 20; on the 
fall of the leaf and evergreens, 
Gen. An. v. 3, 783, b, 10-22. 

' On the sources from which 
he received assistance, vide the 
valuable account of BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1298-1305. Of his predecessors 
in this field the most important 
was undoubtedly Democritus, 
whom he frequently mentions 
with the greatest respect. He 
refers further to certain views 
of Diogenes of Apollonia, Anax- 
agoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, 
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3. Animals. 


The powers of nutrition and propagation are accom- 
panied in all animals by sensation, the feeling of plea- 
sure and pain, and the appetites: in most of them also 
by the power of locomotion. Hence the sentient and 
the motive soul is now added to the vegetable! Even 
that moral and intellectual life which reaches its full 
development in man may be dimly traced in the lower 
animals: they exhibit gentleness and fierceness, fear 
and courage, cunning and understanding; nor do we 
fail to perceive an analogue to the scientific faculty of 
men in the teachableness of certain animals; while 
conversely children display the same kind of rudi- 


Alemzon, Herodorus, Leophanes, 
Syennesis, Polybus, several state- 
ments of Ctesias and Herodotus 
(which, however, he treats with 
critical distrust), and now and 
then, rather by way of literary 
embellishment, to tbe poets. 
Notwithstanding all these, he 
must have mainly relied for his 
knowledge of animals upon his 
own observations, supplemented 
as those were by information 
received from shepherds, hunters, 
fishermen, breeders, and veterin- 
ary doctors. His theory, with the 
exception perhaps of a few isol- 
ated points, may beregarded as his 
own original work. ‘The setting 
into place and putting to use of 
the facts left him by his predeces- 
sors,’ BRANDIS remarks, 1303, ‘as 
well as the scientific form which 
he gave to zoology, are in all pro- 
bability Aristotle’s own work.’ 


LANGE, indeed, judgesdifferently, 
Gesch. @, Material. i. 61: ‘The 
belief that Aristotle was a great 
discoverer in natural science is 
still widely diffused. The know- 
ledge, however, that he had 
many predecessors in this field 
. . . has necessarily caused this 
opinion to be much critisised,’ &c. 
Yet when we ask where we hear 
of these predecessors, LANGE 
refers us (pp. 129, 11, 135, 50) 
merely to a quotation from MUL- 
Lach, Ir, Phil. i. 338, who, how- 
ever, expresses himself much 
more guardedly: ‘haud scio an 
Stagirites illam qua reliquos phi- 
losophos superat eruditionem ali- 
qua ex parte Democriti librorum 
lectioni debnerit.” On the aid 
which Alexander is said to have 
lent Aristotle in his zoological 
investigations see p. 29 sq. 
! See p. 21, supra. 
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mentary moral and intellectual development which we 


detect in brutes.! 


The character and structure of their bodies answer 


' HH. An. viii. 1, 688, a, 18: 
tveott yap &c. (see p. 27, n. 6, sit- 
pra). nad yap quepdrns at aypid- 
ans Kal mpadrys Kal yadendrns Kal 
avdpia ral Serle xa) PdBot xd Odppy 
kal Ouuol al mavoupylar nat ris 
mepl thy Bidvoiwy covérews Eve 
ey waddAois abray duoibryres. (For 
the continnation of this passage 
see p. 27,n. 6.) Ibid. ix.1 init.: 
Te 8 Hn tay (gov err) tov piv 
Guauporépwy Kal BpaxuvBiwrépwy 
Hrrov huiv évbnaa xara thy atcOn- 
aw, Tov BE paxpoBiwrépwy évdnrd- 
Tepa. paivovra: yap eyovrd twa 
Sbvauw repli Exagroy ray TAS WuXAsS 
wadnudrwy puaikhy, mepi te ppdyn- 
ow Kal ebfdeav nat dvBplay ral 
deAlay, wept re mpadtyra Kal xare- 
wétnTa Kal Tos RAAas Tas TowvTas 
tes. Evia 8 Kowwvel twbs ua 
wal padInoews Kal SidacKarlas, rd 
bev wap’ GAAfhAav 7a 8E xad wapd 
tay dwopdrwy, dcamep axojs peré- 
xt, wy wdvoy boa tev Wédey BAr’ 
boa Kal tov onnelwy BiaoOdverat 
ras Siapopds. (Cf. c. 3 init.; ra 
d Hn rev Cov. . . diapeper nard 
te deiAlav xa) mpadryra Kal avdptay 
xodl tyuepstnta xal yoty re Ka} 
@vowwy.) After discussing the 
difference between the scxes 
with respect to disposition, Ari- 
stotle continues, 608, b, 4: rodtwy 
¥ Iyvn pey tov Ody early ev 
maow ws cimeiv, uaAAOY BE pavepd- 
tTepa év rois Exovor paGArav Hos 
kal uddtora ev arOpdrw* Todo “yup 
éxer thy vow arorerencoudvny 
&e. Cf. i. 1, 488, b, 12 sqq.; Gen. 
An. i. 23 (seep. 28, n. 3, supra). 
Upon the docility and sagacity 
of many animals see also Metaph. 
i. 1, 980, a, 27 sqq.; Z£th. iv. 7, 


1141, a, 26; Part. An. ii. 1, 4, 
648, a, 5, 650, b, 24. In the 
ninth book of his Natural History 
Aristotle treats not only of habits 
of animals in general bnt more 
especially of the traces of intelli- 
gence which they exhibit. Of 
all quadrnpeds the sheep has the 
smallest amount of intelligence 
(c. 3, 610, b, 22); the stag, on 
the other hand, displays a large 
amount (c. 5). Bears, dogs, 
parithers, and many other ani- 
mals find out the proper remedies 
against wounds and sickness, and 
the proper means of assistance 
against the attacks of other ani- 
mals (c. 6). With what intelli- 
gence again do swallows build 
their nests, and the pigeon pro- 
vide for his mate and his young 
(c. 7); how cunningly partridges 
manage their love-affairs, and 
hatch and protect their broods 
(c. 8); how cleverly the crane 
directs his flight (c. 10); what 
design is displayed in the hahits 
of birds in general, in the choice 
of a habitation, in the building 
of their nests, in the search for 
food (see tbid. c. 11-36). In 
like manner Aristotle remarks 
upon the cunning of many marine 
animals (c. 37), the industry of 
spiders (c. 39), of bees, wasps, 
and the like (c. 40-48), the 
docility and cleverness of ele- 
phants (c. 46), the moral instinct 
of camels and horses (c. 47), the 
humane disposition of dolphins 
(c. 48), &c.; with all which it 
is only natural that much that 
is questionable should be mixed 


‘up. 
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to the higher rank which animals occupy in the scale of 
animated nature. Their more numerous and various 
functions require a greater number and complexity of 
organs. Aristotle discusses all these organs in his 
treatise on the Parts of Animals. First (i. 2-9) he 
describes the homogeneous materials of which tuey 
consist—blood, fat, marrow, brain, flesh, bones, sinéws, 
veins, skin, &c. The fundamental constituents of these 
materials are the elements of warmth, cold, dryness, 
and humidity.? Flesh, or that which corresponds to it 
amongst the lower classes of animals,’ is the most essen- 
tial and indispensable portion of the auimal economy: 
for Aristotle, unacquainted as he was with the nerves, 
believed that flesh was the medium of the most universal 
of the senses, that of touch, and therefore the most 
universal organ of animal life. Bones, sinews, and 
external ccverings serve to unite and protect the flesh.® 
The blocd® furnishes the nourishment of the various solid 


‘ More accurately in the 
last three books of this treatise: 
see i. 92, n.1, and i. 89, n. 2, 
supra, on these and the ‘Avarouat, 

2 Part. An. ii. 2 init.—c. 3, 
650, a, 2, referring to the different 
respects in which one thing is 
said to be warmer than another, 
and the transition from one state 
into another. 

3 Cf. p. 26, n. 2, supra. 

‘ Part. ii. 8 init.: ap@rov 
[cxemrrdov] mept capkds ev ois 
éxovor odpras, év B& roils BAAS Td 
dvdaoyov: Todro yap apxh Kal 
capa xa aitd tay Cdov early. 
SHAov 8 ard tov Adyou: Td yap 
(Gov dpildueba te Exe atacOnow, 
mo@rov 8& Thy mpdryny' avrn & 


early adh, rabrys 8 aicOnripioy rd 
Towirov popidy éorw. On the 
importance of flesh for sensation 
see, further, c. 1, 647, a, 19, c. 3, 
650, b, 5, c. 10, 656, b, 84; ZA. 
An. i, 3, 4, 489, a, 18, 23; but 
especially De An. ii. 11, 422, b, 
19, 34 sqq. 423, b, 1 sqq. 29, iii. 
2, 426, b, 15. The organ of 
sensation itself is the heart (see 
infra): 

5 Part. ii. 8, 653, b, 30 sqq. 

6 The blood, or that which cor- 
responds to it (see p. 26,n. 1. sup.), 
is most immediately food (re- 
Aevtala or eoxdrn tpoph) to the 
animal body (De Somno, c. 3, 
456, a, 34; Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 
32 sqq. c. 4, 651, a,12; Gen. An, 
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constituents. The brain serves to cool the blood,! and 
is therefore composed of the cold elements of earth and 
water;? the marrow? and other parts‘ are made of 
surplus blood. Here, therefore, we may notice a 
graduated scale of means and ends. The homogeneous 
elements of the body exist for the sake of the organic,° 
but while some of them fulfil their end directly as parts of 
the organism, a second class serves merely as nutriment 
to the former, and a third consists of the superfluous 
remnant of the second,® which nevertheless has a use of 
its own in the economy of Nature and is not lost.’ 
Each of these materials is of superior or inferior quality 
according to its purpose, so that even here different 
animals and different parts of the same animal do not 
stand upon the same level.* The soul resides primarily 


ii. 4, 740, a, 21, and passim); on 
its quality, therefore, much of 
the life both of soul and body 
depends; Part. An. ibid., and c. 
2, 648, a, 2 sqq. According to 
the latter passage, thick warm 
blood is more conducive ‘to 
strength, thin cool blood to sense 
perception, and thought. The 
best mixture is one of warm but 
thin and pure blood. 

) Ibid.c.7 (seep 16,n. 6, sup.). 
Only animals which have blood, 
therefore, have a brain (ibid. 
652, b, 23); human beings havea 
proportionately larger one than 
beasts, men than women (653, a, 
27), becanse their blood, being 
warmer, requires more to cool it. 
Bloodless animals, however, have 
something analogous tothe brain ; 
see p. 26, n. 8, supra. 

2 Tbid. 652, b, 22. 

5 Ibid. c. 6 fin.: [6 pveards] 
tis aluar xis rpapiis ris els dora 


kal &xavOay pepiCouévns earl rd 
éumeptAauBavduevoy wepitrwpa me- 
bey, 

‘ Such as the seed, which is 
afterwards discussed, and the 
milk (Gen. An. iv. 8). : 

5 See i. 517, n. 6, ii. p. 3, n. 2, 
and p. 28, n. 1, supra. 

° Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 20 sqq. 

” See i. 465, n. 2, supra. 

§ Part. ti. 2, 647, b, 29 (after 
explaining the thrce kinds of 
Suatoueph}): abrav 8¢ robrwv af 
diapopal mpbs BAANAG rod BeAtlovos 
évexey cow, olov Tay Te BAAwy Kar 
aiuaros mpbs alua- 7d pty yap 
Aewrdérepoy Td Be taxdbrepov nal rd 
iv = Kabapdrepdy dor: 7d 
Borepdrepav, rt Bt rd wiv Wuxpé- 
tepoy Td 5& Oepudrepoy zy re Trois 
Hopios rot évds Cgov (7d yap ev rots 
tvw pépect mpds ra Kdrw Mépia 
Siadpe: ravrais Tails Siapopais) xa) 
érépw mpos Erepov. Similar differ- 
ences in flesh are referred to, 
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in the Pneuma, which is the canse of vital heat, and 
which in turn has its chief seat in the heart.! 

If we proceed to consider the organs formed of 
homogeneous materials, we must notice in the first 
place that animals possess a point of functional unity, 
and consequently an organ in which their vitality is 
centred :? in creatures that have blood this organ is the 
heart, in others something similar ;* it is only some of 
the very lowest classes that so closely resemble plants 
as to possess at least potentially several points of 
vitality and to continue living after they have been 
cut in pieces. This central organ is formed at the 
very beginning of life in every animal, and cannot 


be destroyed without its dissolution.’ 


Part. iii. 3, 665, a, 1, c. 7, 670, b, 
2. De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 25: of 
Mev yap oKxAnpdoapro: duels thy 
Sidvoray, of 5é parandcapnor ebpveis. 

1 Cf. p. 6, n. 2, supra. 

2 See p. 33, n. 4, supra. 

3 See p. 26, u. 7, supra, and 
Gen, An. ii. 4, 738, b, 16: dpxh yap 
THs pioews % Kapdla al Td avadoyor, 
7d dt Karo mpocbhkn Kal rovrov 
xdpw. De Vita et M.c. 2-4; Part. 
iii. 4, 665, b, 9 sqq. c. 5, 667, b, 
21. For a more detailed account 
of the parts which, according to 
Aristotle, represent the heart, 
and are always situated in the 
ceutre of the body, see Part. iv. 
5, 681, b, 12-682, b, 8; on their 
situation see further, Juv, et Sen. 
2, 468, a, 20. 

4 Aristotle remarks this, De 
An. ii. 2, 413, b, 16 sqq.; Jue. et 
Sen. 2, 468, a, 26 sqq.; Ingr. An. 
7, 707, a, 27 sqq.; Part. An. iii. 
5, 667, b, 23, iv. 5, 682, b, 1 sqq. 
(see p. 33, n. 5, supra), of many 
insects (which have not yet been 


Its function § 


all identified; cf. Mnymr, Arist. 
Thierk. 224). 

5 Part. iii, 4, 666, a, 10, 20, 
667, a, 832; De Vita, 3, 468, b, 
28; Gen. An. ii. 4, 739, b, 33, 
740, a, 24, where the view of . 
Democritus is controverted which 
represented the outer portions 
as being formed first, ‘as though 
we were dealing with figures of 
wood or stone and not with 
living beings, whose evolution 
proceeds from within outwards.’ 

6 MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 426 
sqq. The blood is boiled out of 
the food by means of the heat of 
the heart (De Respir. 20, 480, 
2 sqq.); the circulation of the 
blood, as well as the distinction 
between veins and arteries 
(Part. iii. 4, 666, a, 6. De Respir. 
20, 480, a, 10, and the whole 
description of the system of the 
veins, Part. iii. 5; Hist. An. iii. 
3), was unknown to Aristotle, 
who, however, was acquainted 
with the beating of the heart and 
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consists partly in preparing the blood, and partly in 


producing sensation and motion. 


the pulse (cf. 1.262, n.1, sup.) and 
mentions the different quality of 
the hlood (see infra, and cf. p. 40, 
n.8, supra). He also accurately 
describes many of the veins 
(Part, iii. 5, Hist. An. iii, 3, 513, 
a, 12 sqq. cf. PHILIPPSON, “An 
&y@p. p. 28). The veins have 
their source, not, as Hippocrates 
and his school held, in the head, 
but in the heart (Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 11, iii. 4, 665, b, 15, 27, c. 5 
imit.; Hist. An. iii. 8, 513, a, 21; 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 740, a, 21; 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 1). The 
separation between the purer and 
the thicker blood is effected, at 
least in the case of all the larger 
animals, in the heart, the former 
passing upwards, the latter down- 
wards (De Somno, c. 3, 458, a, 
13 sqq.; Part. iii: 4, 665, b, 27 
sqq.; Hist. An. iii. 19, 521, a, 9). 
The native heat of the heart 
enables the blood, and this again 
enables the body, to retain its 
heat (Part. iii. 5, 667, b, 26); the 
heart, Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 24, is 
therefore compared to the Acro- 
polis, as the place in which 
Nature maintains her sacred fire. 
The hoiling of the blood produces 
(v. MEYER) steam in the heart, 
causing the latter to heave and 
thus expanding the chest; into 
the space, thus left vacant, air 
rushes and so cools the whole 
that it again contracts until the 
steam which is generated in the 
heartagain produces the pulsation 
which is transmitted through all 
the veins and is accompanied hy 
respiration (Part. ii. 1, 647, a, 
24, iii. 2, 665, b; Hist. An. i. 16, 
495, b, 10; De Respir, 20, 179, 


Next in importance 


b, 30, 480, a, 2, 14, c. 21, 480, a, 
24, b, 17). As the cause of 
respiration, the heart is also the 
cause of motion; De Somno, 2, 
456, a, 5,15, cf. Ingr. An. c. 6, 
707, a, 6 sqq. The sinews, more- 
over, have their source in the 
heart, which is itself very sinewy, 
although they are not wholly 
dependent upon it (Hist. An. 
iii. 5; Part. iii. 4, 666, b, 13). 
Aristotle, however, does not ex- 
plain how the limbs are set in 
motion by the heart (see MEYER, 
p..440). The heart is the primary 
seat of sensation and of the 
sensitive life: Part. An. ii. 1, 
647, a, 24 sqq.c. 10, 656, a, 27 
sqq. b, 24, iii: 4, 666, a, 11, c. 5, 
667, b, 21 sqq., iv. 5 (see p. 41, n.3, 
supra); De Somno, 2, 456, a, 3; 
Juv. et Sen. 3, 469, a, 10 sqq. bh, 3. 
Cf. Ch. X., part 3, infra. The 
blood vessels are the channels by 
means of which sensations reach 
the heart (Pavt. iii. 4, 666, a, 16), 
although the blood itself is with- 
out sensation (ibid. and Part. ii. 
3, 650, b, 3, c. 7,652, b, 5). The 
sense of touch transmits itself by 
means of the flesh (see p. 39, n. 4, 
supra), the others through pas- 
sages (wépo:) which extend from 
the organs of sense to the heart 
(Gen. An. v. 2, 781, a, 20), and 
by which we must suppose him 
to mean the veins, as MBYBR, p. 
497 sq., and PHILIPPSON, passage 
referred to ahove (in treating of 
the wépo: which lead to the brain : 
Hist. An. i. 16, 495, a, 11, iv. 8, 
533, a, 12; Part. An. ii. 10, 656, 
h, 16) show; cf. Juv. et Sen. 3, 
469, a, 12; Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 
29; Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, a, 1; 
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to the heart is the brain,! the purpose of which, as we 
already know,? is to cool the blood and temper the 
warmth arising from the heart. Aristotle directly 
contradicts the notion that it is the seat of sensation.? 
The lungs are also used for cooling the blood, the 
windpipe 4 supplying them with air. With a view to this 
purpose, their nature is varied according to the greater 
or less amount of internal heat an animal possesses. 
The lungs of mammals are the fullest of blood; those of 
birds and amphibious beasts, of air.6 Fishes, which are 


Fist. An. iii. 8, 514, a, 19, 1.11, 
492, a, 21. In the case of the 
senses of smell and hearing, 
between the objects perceived 
and the veins that lead to the 
heart, there is further interposed 
the mvedpa cbuputov; Gen. An. ii. 
6, 744, a, 1; Part. ii. 16, 659, b, 
15. The nerves are unknown to 
Aristotle ; cf. PHILIPPSON, ibid. 
and MEYER, p. 432: if he was 
Jed to the theory of the abtove- 
mentioned mépos—by which 
SCHNEIDER (Arist. Hist. An, iii. 
47) and Franrzius (Arist. ib. 
die Theile ad. Thiere, p. 280, 64) 
understand him to mean nerves— 
by the actual observation of cer- 
tain of the nerves, this of itself 
would be a proof that he did not 
know them as nerves. See also 
Ch. X. part 3. 

1 Part. iii. 11, 673, b, 10. 

2 See p. 40, n. 1, supra. The 
spinal marrow is united to the 
‘brain for the purpose of .being 
cooled by it. 

3 Part. ii. 10, 656, a, 15 sqq. 
(where Aristotle has chiefly in 
view PLATO’S ZJimeus, 75, B Sq.) ; 
ef. MEYER, p. 431. 

4 See Part. iii. 3. Hist. An. 
iv.9, where the windpipe is fully 


treated with especial reference to 
its function as the vocal organ. 

5 For the discussion of this 
point in detail, v. Part. iii. 6,and 
the treatise . ’Avamvojjs, especi- 
ally c. 7, 474, a, 7 sqq. c. 9 sq. 
c. 18, c. 15 sq. The veins branch 
out from the heart to the lungs 
and serve to carry the air from 
the latter to the former; Hist. 
An. i. 17, 496, a, 27; MEyur, p. 


A8L (see supra and Ph. d. Gr.i. 


730, 4). Plato had already assumed 
that the heart was cooled by 
the lungs. 

5 Respir. 1, 470, b, 12, c. 10, 
475, b, 19 sqq. c. 12 init. ; Part. 
iii, 6, 669, a, 6, 24 sqq. It is 
interesting to observe how Ari- 
stotle’s imperfect acquaintance 
with the ‘facts lead him to false 
conclusions. His observations 
had led him to see that there is a 
connection between respiration 
and animal heat; but as he had 
no conception either of the oxi- 
dation of the blood or of the 
nature of combustion generally, 
or of the circulation of the blood,. 
he held that its heat was merely 


cooled and not nourished hy re- 


spiration. In Respir.c. 6, 478, as 
he expressly controverts the view 
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less in need of cooling organs, are provided with gills 
in order to expel the water absorbed with their food 
after it has performed its cooling function.’ Bloodless 
animals are without lungs, which, on account of their 
colder nature, they do not need.? The nutritive matter 
from which the blood is formed in the heart,? is 
prepared by the digestive organs,‘ which are separated 
from the nobler viscera in the case of all full-blooded 
animals by the midriff, in order that the seat of the 
sensitive soul may not be disturbed in its operations by 


the warm steam rising from the food.® 


that the air which is inhaled 
serves for food to the internal 
fire. 

! Respir. 10,476, a, 1 sqq. 22, 
b, 5, v.16; A. An. ii, 138, 504, b, 
28, and other passages; see p. 
26, n. 9, supra. The earlier view 
that fish also breathe air, Ari- 
stotle expressly controverts, Ze- 
spir. c. 2,3. A solution of the 
question was only possible (as 
MEYER remarks, p. 439) after 
the discovery of the conversion 
of gases. 

2 Part. iii. 6, 669, a, 1; Re- 
spin. c.9 (see p. 7 sq. supra), c.12, 
476, b, 30. Aristotle knows, in- 
deed, of the respiratory organs 
of some bloodless animals, but 
he assigned to them another 
function, 

3 In Gen. et Corr. ii. 8, 335, a, 
9 sqq., De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 17, 
Aristotle remarks generally of 
plants as well as animals that 
‘this material is a mixture of all 
the elements ; see i. 482, n.3, sup. 
That which properly furnishes 
nutrition is the sweet part, for 
this, being lighter, is boiled 


The food is 


away by the heat, while that 
part which is bitter and heavy 
is left behind; all else serves 
merely to season its sweet- 
ness (De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 2 saqq., 
ef. Gen. An. iii. 1, 750, b, 25; 
Meteor. ii. 2, 355, b, 5; Part. iv. 
1, 676, a, 35). Fat is sweet 
(De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 17, 23; 
Long. V. 5, 467, a, 4); sweet 
blood is the more wholesome 
(Part. iv. 2, 677, a.27), and fat 
is well-boiled, nutritious blood 
(Part. ii. 5, 651, a, 21). 

‘ The teeth perform merely a 
preliminary function (Part. ii. 3, 
650, a, 8). On the mouth, as the 
organ for taking up the food 
into the system, which, however, 
serves several other purposes as 
well, see Part. ii, 10 init. (cf. p.19, 
n. 1, supra), c. 16, 659, b, 27 sqq., 
iii. 1; De Sensu, 5, 445, a, 23. 

5 Part. iii. 10, 672, b, 8-24; 
cf. Ph. d. Gr.i. p. 729. That the 
vegetable soul (the ¢dois) is 
situated below the midriff, is said 
also Gen. An. ii. 7, 747, a,20. Cf. 
p. 41, n. 3, supra, 
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subjected to a preliminary process of preparation in the 
stomach,! and reduced to a fluid state, which admits of 
its entering the body.? It passes by evaporation into 
the veins that surround the stomach, and thence into 
the heart, where it is converted into pure blood. 
Leaving the heart, it is carried to the different parts of 
the body, according to their several necessities 4 The 
passage of the blood from the stomach into the veins is 
effected by the mesentery, the tendrils of which are as 
it were the roots or suckers by means of which animals 
absorb their food from the stomach, as plants do from 
the earth.’ The fatty covering of the epiploon causes 
an increase of digestive warmth in the abdomen,® while 
the same function is performed for the blood by the 
liver and spleen,’ which also serve as a kind of anchor 


by which the network of veins is secured.§ 


1 The nature of which in the 
different animals is described 
Part: iii. 14, 674, a, 21-675, a, 
30; H. An. ii. 17, 507, a, 24- 
509, b, 23, iv. 1, 524, b, 3, ¢. 3, 
527, b. 22, &e. 

2 Cf. Part. ii. 2, 647, b, 26. 

8 Part. ii. 3, 650, a, 3-32, 
De Somno, 3, 456, b, 2 sqq- 

4 It is pointed out, Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a, 10, ii. 6 (see p. 
19, n. 2, supra), Meteor.ii. 2, 355, 
b, 9, that each part is formed and 
nourished out of suitable mate- 
rials, the nobler parts of better 
materials, the lower out of infe- 
rior; but we are not told how 
this is effected. From passages 
such as Gen. An. iv. 1, 766, b, 8, 
ii, 3, 737, a, 18, i. 19, 726, b, 9, 
cf. ii. 4, 740, b, 12 sqq., we gather 
merely that Aristotle supposes 
the blood as the éoxdrn rpoph to 


On the 


pass spontaneously into those 
parts for which it is destined. 

5 Part, iv. 4, 678, b, 6 sqq. 
ii. 3, 650, a, 14 sqq. According 
to these passages the stomach 
serves the same purpose for 
animals, as the earth does for 
plants ; it is the place where their 
food iskept and prepared for use. 

5 Part. iv. 3, 677, b, 14, where 
an attempt is made to explain 
the formation of the epiploon 
physically (é avd-yins). 

? Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 20 sqq. 

§ Part. iii. 7, 670, a, 8 sqq. 
(cf. c. 9, 671, b, 9) where the 
same remark is made of the kid- 
neys and the intestines generally 
(similarly Democritus compared 
the navel of the child in the 
mother to an anchor, see Part. i. 
807, 6). It has already heenshown 
(p.20, n. 1, supra) that the spleen 
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other hand, the gall is only useless mattes which has 
been rejected by the blood.! The full-blooded animals, 
which on account of their warm nature need more fluid 
nourishment, are provided in their bladder and kidneys 
with special organs for rejecting the surplus matter 
which thus gains admittance into the body.? Corre- 
sponding to the mouth, which receives food, and the 
gullet, which conducts it to the stomach,* all animals 
possess a conduit in their bowels for expelling the use- 
less refuse of their nourishment.* But in the case of 
some animals a portion of the digestive function is per- 
formed by the bowels. The narrowness and windings 
of these passages serve to moderate the appetite, and 
therefore the most voracious animals are those which 
have wide and straight canals like fishes; ® but the real 
need of nourishment depends upon the amount ot 


is not equally a necessity to all 
animals. Bloodless animals want 
this intestine as well as fat; 
Part. iv. 5, 678, a, 25 sqq. ii. 6, 
651, a, 25. For further descrip- 
tion of the form of these organs 
in different animals, see Part. iii. 
12, 673, b, 20, 28, c. 4, 666, a, 28, 
c. 7, 670, b, 10. ‘De An. ii. 15, 
506, a, 13. 

1 See p. 20, n. 3, supra. Since 
only sweet, substances are nutri- 
tious, the bitterness of gall 
shows that it is a meplrTwua, 
Part.iv. 2, 677, a, 24, It is accord- 
ingly not found in all animals; 
ibid. 676, b, 25, iii. 12, 673, 
b, 243 H. An. ii. 15, 506, a, 20, 31. 

2 Part. iii. 8,9; H. An. ii. 16. 
Aristotle knew of exceptions to 
the above rule and found means 
of explaining them. His treat- 


ment of the fat of the kidneys, 
672, a, 1 sqq., from the point of 
view both of physical necessity 
and of natural design is especially 
full and interesting. 

3 On the alimentary canal, 
which, however, is not found in 
all animals, see Part, iii. 14. 

4 Part. iii. 14, 674, a, 9 sqq. 
675, a, 30, 656, b, 5. 

5 Ibid. 675, b, 28. 

& Thid. 675, b, 22: 60a pév ody 
elvas Set Tay (wv cwppovérrepa 
npos thy Tis Tpopis wolnow evpv- 
xwplas py obk xe: weydaas nara 
Thy Kdrw xorlay, Eras 8 exer 
mActous Ka) ob ebOvévrepd dor. 7 
Hev yop edpuxwpla more? wAABous 
emdunlay, % 8 eb@itns taxuriira 
eribuplas &c. Ibid. 675, a, 18; 
Gen. An. i. 4, 717, a, 23 sqq. ; 
PLATO, Zim. 72, EB sq. 
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warmth or cold in the nature of the animal.1. Support 
and protection are supplied to the softer parts by the 
framework of bones, or what corresponds to it in the 
lower animals.? All the bones of sanguineous animals 
start from the spine;* and here it is certain that 
Aristotle has the credit of being the first to indicate one 
of their common properties.‘ The limbs are united to 
the spine by means of sinews and joints, which connect 
them all without impeding motion.6 With reference 
to motion and the organs of motion in their mechanical 
aspect, Aristotle has recorded several just observa- 
tions. In other cases he not unfrequently supports 
remarks of questionable value by artificial and inde- 


! Part. iv. 5, 682, a, 22: rd 
yop Oepudv nal Se?ra: tpopis Kab 
werre: Thy Tpophy Taxéws, Td BE 
Wuxpoy &rpopov. 

2 Part. ii. 8, 653, b, 33 sqq.; 
see p. 39,n. 5, supra; ibid. c. 
9, 654, b, 27 sqq. On the parts 
analogous to the bones, see p. 
26, n. 4, supra. 

3 Part. ii, 9, 654, b, LL: apxh 
dé ray piv PrAEBar 7 Kapila, roy 5° 
boriv % Kadounévn paxis Tors 
éxovow dork nao, ad’ Hs cuvexys 
h Tav tAdoy doTay éort picts. 

4 Hist. An. iii. 7, 516, b, 22: 
wdvre 5& rh (Ga boa Evaid cori, 
éxer pdx 4 dorddy 7} axavOddy. 

5 For the full treatment of 
this subject see Part. ii. 9, 654, 
b, 16 sqq. On one or two remark- 
able omissions in Aristotle’s 
Osteology, e.g. of ull mention of 
the pelvis and of the parallel 
between the legs of animals and 
human beings, see MEYER, p. 
441 sq. 

8. g. in the treatise x. 
nopelas (wy the statements: that 


all that moves requires a fulcrum 
(c. 3); that two organic parts at 
Jeast are necessary to produce 
motion, one to sustain the pres- 
sure and one to exercise it (ibid. 
705, a, 19); that there is always 
an even number of feet (c. 8,708, 
a, 21; Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 22); 
that all forward motion in 
organic beings is produced by 
bending .and stretching (c. 9, c. 
10, 709, b, 26; this chapter fur- 
tber contains discnssions on the 
flight of birds and insects, and 
the importance of the different 
organs of flight); that in order 
that he may stand: upright man 
may not have more than two legs, 
and that the upper parts of his 
body must be lighter in propor- 
tion to the lower thanin the case 
of the lower animals (c. 11 init.). 
The same is true of many of the 
remarks in c. 12-19 on the bend- 
ing of the joints and the means 
of locomotion both in men and in 
different animals, 
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monstrable assumptions.! Nor can we pretend that he 
made the least advance towards a physiological explana- 
tion of the circumstances which affect and accompany 
locomotion.? : 

One of the most important distinctions between 
animals and vegetables is the difference in their manner 
of reproduction. While vegetables have no sex, the 
separation of the sexes begins with animals, their re- 
union being only transiently effected for purposes of 
reproduction. Since animals are not intended for mere 


1 Thus, c. 4 sq. (cf. i. 497, n.1, 
sup.), he endeavours, not without 
much suhtilty, to establish the 
position that motion always pro- 
ceeds from the right, although 
he obviously derives it, not from 
scientific observation, but from 
the dogmatic presupposition 
¢c. 5, 706, b, 11) that the top is 
superior to the bottom, the front 
to the hack, the right tothe left, 
and that therefore the édpxat 
must have their seat on the 
upper front and right side. 
Albeit he remarks himself that 
we may equally say that these 
are the superior situations he- 
cause the apyat have their seat in 
them. On the latter point ef. 
ibid. 705, a, 29 sqq.; De Carlo, ii. 2, 
284, b, 26: dpxas yap ratras 
Aéyw SGev Upxyovrat mpHroy ai Kiwh- 
ges rots €xovrw, Zor: 5é ard pev 
Tod tyw % avknois, awd BE Tov 
dekiov Hh xara Témov, ard BE Trav 
Zumpoobev H kata Thy aloOnow. He 
goes on to add, c. 6 sq., an 
equally artificial proof of the 
statement (which is made also 
c. 1, 704, a, 11, ¢. 10 init. ; Hist. 
An. i. 5, 490, », 25 sqq.) that 
sanguineous animals cannot 
move on more than four legs 


(Hist. An. he says plainly four). 
His account moreover, c. 12 sqq., 
of the walk of animals, as MEYER 
shows, 441 sq., is not free from 
error. 

2 Weare told, indeed, that all 
motion proceeds from the heart, 
but it is not explained how this 
is possible (see p. 41, u. 6, supra). 
The explanation proposed, 7z. 
mvetjuatos, c. 8 init., that the 
vital spirit streams through the 
sinews and is the moving force, is 
not Aristotelian. 

* The work in which Aristotle 
has treated of this question, =. 
(gov yevéoews, has received the 
warmest recognition even from 
scientific men of the present day. 
LEWES, who is not certainly in 
other respects inclined to place 
an exaggerated estimate upon 
Aristotle’s scientificinvestigation, 
agrees with AUBERT and W1M- 
MER (p. v. sq. of their edition) in 
expressing his admiration of this 
treatise, which handles some of 
the deepest problems of hiology 
with a masterly grasp, astonish- 
ing at so early atime, and is even 
less antiquated at the present day 
than Harvey's celebrated work 
(Arist. § 413). 
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life, but also for sensation, it follows that the exercise 
of their reproductive! functions must be confined to 
certain occasions.2 Only the ostreaceous tribes and 
zoophytes * are sexless; placed upon the boundary which 
separates the animal from the vegetable kingdom, they 
are deprived of the functions which belong to both: 
they resemble plants in not propagating themselves by 
copulation, and animals in not being generated from seeds 
or fruit. They are, in fact, reproduced by a process of 
spontaneous generation from slime.4 And the like am- 
biguity of nature is displayed in their case with regard 
to locomotion.* 

Passing tothe comparison of the sexes, we may remark 
that the male and. female are related to each other as 
form and matter.5 The former is the active, the latter is 
the passive, part ; the one bestows the motive and plastic 
force, the other supplies the material to be moulded ;7 


‘The épyov tod (ayros, the 
épyov xowdy trav Cdyray wdvrwv. 

2 Gen. An.i. 23, from which 
quotation has already been made, 
p. 29, supra. 

3 Besides a few others, to be 
mentioned hereafter, which must 
be regarded as exceptions. 

4 Gen, An, i. 23, 731, b, 8, 
c. 1, 715, a, 25, b, 16, ii. 1, 734, a, 
13, iii, 11, 761, a, 13-32. Only 
such relatively simple organisms 
can be produced in this way, and 
accordingly if it be true, as some 
hold, that men and quadrupeds 
are sprung from the earth, they 
must have been evolved from 
worms or eggs which preceded 
them (Gen. An. iii. 11, 762, b, 
28 sqq.). Aristotle, however, does 
not himself share this view, 
although it is to be found in 
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Theophrastus. 

5 Separation of the sexes is 
expressly confined to the ¢¢a 
mopevTixa, and as  testaceous 
animals are described in the 
passage just referred to as perath 
bvra Tay (wy Kal Toy duTdv, and 
accordingly of neuter gender, it 
is said of them, Ingr. An. 19, 
714, b, 13: ra 8 bor paxddepua 
Kiveirar wey, Kivelras Be mapd pio 
ob ydp dort kwytind, GAN’ ds pey 
pévipa kal mpoonepuéra Kiwntixd, 
&s Be mopevtixt pdyyia, It is 
previously said that they move as 
animals with feet would move if 
their legs were cut off. 

® See i. 353, supra. 

” Gen. i, 2, 716, a, 4: tis 
yevérews apxas dy ris ody Heiora 
Gely 7d OAV Kal 7d tppev, 7d wey. 
ippey as Tijs Kwhrews nal ris 
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the one gives the soul, the other the body.' Aristotle 
maintains this opinion so firmly that he denies any 
participation on the part of the male seed in the 
material composition of the embryo,’ declaring that it 
only communicates the necessary impulse to. the sub- 
stance derived from the female,’ as is the case generally 
with form in its relation to matter, active to passive, 
propelling to propelled. In each of these cases the 
former does not enter into any material union with the 
latter principle, but only operates upon it.* Just for 
this reason, according to Aristotle, is the male distinct 


yevérews Exov thy apxny, Th be 
Ojav ds LAns. c. 20, 729, a, 9: 7d 
wey Uppey wapéxerat 76 re eidos Kad 
Thy dpxny Tis Kuvérews, Td BE OFAU 
To cua xal thy Bany. L. 29: 7d 
dppev early ds Kivudv, 7d de OAV, H 
ORAv, ws Tabntixdy. Again, c. 21, 
729, b, 12, 730, a, 25, ii. 4, 738, b, 
20-86, 740, b, 12-25, and passin ; 
ef. also foll. notes. 

1 Gen, An. ii. 3 (see supra, p.6, 
n, 2): 7d rhs yovas odua, ev } 
cuvamépxerat To amépua Th Tis 
wuxixis apxis. Lbid. 737, a, 29 
(see p. 52, n. 2, infra) ce. 4, 738, 
b, 25: €or: Bt Th phy oGpa ex Tod 
Ohreos, 7 5t Yuxh ex 70d &ppevos. 

2 Gen. An. i. 21, 22: the 
young is formed in the mother, 
in whom lies the material on 
which the plastic force of the 
father is exercised but into which 
the male seed does not enter as 
any part of the embryo, &omep 
ovd’ ard Tod TéxTovos Tpos Thy TaY 
EdaAwy dAnv oft’ arépxera obdey, 
ore pdpiov ob0ey dor ev TH ytyvo- 
Bev THs TeKroviKhs, GAN’ 7 mopHh 
wal rd eldos am’ exelvov éeyylverar 
81a THs Kivioews év TH An, Kal 7 
mev Woxh, ey 7 7d elBos, wal 


emothun Kivodot Tas xeipas... al 
de xelpes Kal Ta Spyava Thy BAny. 

§ He compares the seed in 
this respect, Gen. An. i. 20, 729, 
a, 11, ii. 4, 739, b, 20, with the 
runnet which causes milk to 
curdle. JZbid. iv. 4, 772, a, 22, 
however, deprecates too exact an 
application of this comparison. 

1 Gen, An. i. 21, 729, b, 1: 
does the male seed contribute to 
the formation of the young as 
évumdpxov Kad wdpioy by edbbs rod 
ywopévov cduoros, mryvipevov ti 
tan TH wapd rod OfAcos, ) 7d ney 
ciipa obbey Kaiwwyel TOD owéppatos, 
h 8 ev abr@ Sdvapis nal xivnois ; 
Aristotle decides for the second 
of these views; for, on the one 
hand, od galvera: yryvduevoy ev ex 
70d wadnrikod Kal rod mo.odyros as 
évumdpxovtos év Te ywoudve Tod 
molobyros, ovd’ BAws 3h ex rob 
Kwoupévov kal x«wvodvros, and, on 
the other, it is supported by 
several other facts which show 
that generation is possible with- 
ont material contact between the 
male seed and the female matter, 
as in the case of the subsequent 
fructification of wind-eggs, 
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from the female, wherever it is possible; for if the 
form is superior to the matter, the more distinct they are, 
the better the result must be.! Accordingly, he is careful 
to distinguish between the procreative substance of the 
male, which is the seed, and that of the female, which he 
identifies with the catamenial discharge. He holds that 
they are both, generically, of the same sort and the 
same origin, being a secretion of nutritive matter, a 
product of the blood.? This fluid, however, is secreted 
in larger quantities and of a cruder sort with the 
weaker sex, forming the menses of women or what 
corresponds to them among other animals; in men, 


however, it becomes seed.? 


1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, a, 3: 
Bedttovos de Kat Besorépas Thy ptow 
viens Ths airias THs xwobans 
TmpwrTns, a 6 Adyos indpxet kal rd 
eldos, THs Sans, BEATiov Kal 7d 
KexwplaQat To Kpetrtoy Tov xelpovos. 
3a totr’ év boos evdéxeTar Kal 
Kad’ daov évdexera Kexdpiora TOU 
Onreos Th Eppev. 

2 The detailed investigation 
of the subject is to be found 
in Gen. An. i. 17-20. Aristotle 
hegins (721, b, 11 sqq. cf. u. 20, 
729,a, 6,730, a, 11) by denying the 
opinion that the semen isa secre- 
tion drawn from all parts of the 
body (on which cf ZELL. Pha.Gr. 
i. 805, 2,720,6, AUBERT- WIMMER, 
p. 7 of their ed.). He then (724, 
a, 14 sqq.) shows that omépya 
niust tee one of two things, either 
an excrement from the organic 
parts of used-up matter (a 
ovvtTnyua) ora surplus of nutri- 
tive matter (a mepirtwpya), and in 
the latter case either a useless or 
a uscful surplus. It cannot hea 
gbvrnyya, nor can it be a uscless 


Thus the same substance 


mepittwuas it must therefcre be 
a art of the useful repirtwua of 
the body. But the most useful 
nutritive: substance is the Tpaph 
eoxdrn or the blood ; the omépua 
is therefore rijs afuatiis aepir- 
Twa TPIdHs, THS eis TA wepy Siade- 
Soudvns TeAeuralas (c. 19, 726, b, 
9). This is the reason why 
children resemble their parents : 
Swotov yep 7d mpaced Ody mods 7a 
Mépn TG brodkapOeyvti* are rd 
omépua eotl 7d THS xeEtpds +d 
Tov mpocdrov % bAov Tod Colou 
abiopictws xelp } mpdawmroy h Srov 
(Gov: rab olov éxelywy Exagrov 
évepyeia, rowodrov to omépua dv- 
vdwer (itd. c. 13). On the pro- 
perties and materia] composition 
of the semen, see Gen. An. ii. 2. 

4 Ibid. 726, b, 80 sqq. c. 20, 
729, a, 20. Aristotie, c.19, 727, a, 
15 sqq. explains the weaker veins, 
the paler colour, the smaller 
quantity of hair, and the smaller 
bodies of women on the ground 
of defective supply of blcod. 
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receives so different an application in the two cases, 
that where it takes the one form it cannot exhibit the 
other.! We see at once how well this theory of the 
two procreative substances fits into our philosopher’s 
views about the generative process and the relation of the 
sexes, If the menses consist of the same material 
as the seed, except that it has not received in them 
the same development, we may compare them to im- 
perfect seed.? So they contain potentially what the seed 
possesses actually; they are the matter, while the seed 
communicates the impulse to development and form. 
Being a remnant of the essential nutriment, the menses 
and the seed continue even after their union in the 
embryo the motion which they previously maintained 
in the bodies of the procreative pair, and by the 
exercise of their native impulse to growth and nutrition 
produce something that resembles its parents.’ If the 
being to be brought forth were merely vegetable, the 


1, 19, 727, a, 25: éwed be 
rovr’ éotly 8 ylpvera: Tots OnAcow 


male. Cf.c. 5, 741, a, 15. 
8 [bid. 737, 4,18: Tov dé omép- 


hs h yovh rots Bppeow, B00 8 obk 
evdexeraromepparicds Gua ylyecbat 
amoxploets, pavepdy Ste 7d OFAv ob 
oupBdrdcTat omépuacis Thy yéveaty. 
ei wey yap onépua hy, TA KaTauhvia 
obk buy hy: viv 8 Bia 7d tairta 
vyiyverOat exeivo ob Eorw. It is 
shown also, vu. 20, cf. ii. 4, 739, a, 
20, that there is nothing else that 
can be taken for female semen. 
2 Gen. An. ii. 3, 737, a, 27: 
7d yap OfjAv Bowep tppey ear) 
Temnpwpevoy, Kal Tae KaTaphvia 
orépua, ov Kabapy 8é. ev yap 
oie exer pdvov, Thy Tis  Wuxiis 
a&pxhv, as may be seen in the case 
of wind-eggs, which are produced 
without the co-operation of the 


haros tyros wepitrduaros Kal xw- 
oupévov klynow thy abrhy Kab? Hr- 
wep Th capa adfdverar pepiCouevns 
Ths éoxarns Tpodis, bray FAOy eis 
thy borépay auviornot Kal Kure? 7d 
wepirrmpa Td TOD OhAcos Thy abray 
kivnow hwmep abtd ruyxdver Kivob- 
Mevoy Kaxeivo, Kal yap éxeivo wepir- 
Tapa Kal mdvta ta pdpia exer Su- 
vdwet, evepyelg 8 ob0ey. Kat yap rd 
Toair’ exer pdpia Suvduer, # dia- 
péeper 7d Orv Tod kppevos. howe 

yap Kal ée mewnpwpéver dtd pey 
yiverat remnpwpeva dré 8° od, oftw 
kal ex OfAcos dre wey OFAU drs D 
ot, GAN’ Eppev. 7d yap OfAU &c. 
(see preced. n.). Of. i. 19, 726, 
b, 13 (see n. 20n preceding page). 
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female, he holds, would suffice for its development, since 
the nutritive forces of the soul are already active in her 
portion of the procreative substance. For the birth of 
an animal, on the other hand, male seed is indispen- 
sable, since it alone contains the germ of sensitive life. 
The matter of the male having thus begun to operate 
actively upon the passive substance of the female, an 
effect is produced corresponding to the nature of both. 
Their proper nature grows and develops from the two 
elements, not because the materials are spatially at- 
tracted to their like, but because each ‘element when 
once set in motion moves in the direction for which it 
has a natural predisposition *— because, in fact, the seed 


' Gen. An. ii. 5, 741, a, 9: 
if the material for the birth is 
contained in the female repirrapa 
and the female portion of thesame 
had the same soul as the male, 
why is it unproductive by itself? 
atriov 8 Sr. Biadépar rb (Gov rot 
gurod aic@ycer ... ei obv rd 
dppev dor) 1d THs Toadrys Tornrindy 
puxiis, imov kexdpioraird RAV Kal 
7d ppev, Abtvatroy rd OAAv éE 
aitod yervdvy (gov. It is seen, 
however, in the case of wind- 
eggs that the female is to a 
certain extent capable of unaided 
production. These have a cer- 
tain OBbvayis pox), although 


only of the lowest kind, viz.- 


Operrix?, but as animals possess a 
sensitive soul as well, no animal 
can come from them. If there 
were animals of which no males 
are to be found, as perhaps is the 
case with the red sea mullet (al- 
though this is still far from cer- 
tain), in such cases the female 
would be self-begotten. On the 
ether hand, where there is a 


separation of the sexes this is 
impossible ; otherwise the male 
would serve no purpose ; whereas 
in reality it is from the male 
that the sensitive soul comes at 
the beginning. 

2 Ibid. ii. 4, 740, b, 12: % Be 
Sidupiois ylyvera: rev uoplwy [in 
the process of evolution] obx és 
twes brrodauBdvover di& Td Tepu- 
Kévar pépecbar rd Buotoy mpds Td 
Suoiov* [a view which he pro- 
ceeds to refute]... aAa’ bri 7d 
meplr rapa 7d ToD “Ghacos Suvdper 
rotodrdy eotiv olov dice: 7d (pov, 
nal veort Suvduer Te dpa evepyeia 
ri ober, bid rabrny Thy aitlay 
ylverat Exaoroy aitay, nal bri rd 
momntixoy nal 7d Tabnrindy dSrav 
Ofywow, by rpdwoy orl 7d piv 
momrinoy To Be wabntindy, hae 
ebOis Td yey wrote? 7d BE mdoxel. 
Banv pev oty mapéxer Td ORAv, Thy 
5° dpxhy ris nivtoews +d upper. 
The operative force is here the 
nutritive soul, whose instruments 
are cold and heat. c. 5, 741, b, 
7: the male portion is the 
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contains the germ and potentiality of the soul.) The 
operative forces which nature uses in this process are 
heat and cold;? but the character of the generative 
matter and of the germinal life which it contains, deter- 
mines and regulates these forces.? Every germ brings 
forth a being similar to that from which it sprang, 
because the blood, the direct source of nutriment to the 
‘body, tends to form a body of a certain definite sort, 
and this tendency continues to operate in the seed. 
Hence it happens that the character of individuals as 
well as of races comes to be propagated in the act of 


primary source of the evolution, 
as it is this which contributes 
the sensitive soul. évurapydvrwy 
8 vy rH tan Buvdue roy poplwy, 
Irav dpxyh yernrat Kivnoews, Somep 
ev ois avTopdrats O2tpact ovvelperat 
Td épetijis nal § BovrAovra: Aéyew 
tives Tay puaiKdy, Td pépecbar eis 
7d Buoy, AcKkréov obx ws TOmov 
KeTaBdAdavra Ta pdpia Kiveto bon, 
GAAG pévoyra kal dAAoovpeva 
puasdandrynrt Kal oKxAnpérnti Kad 
xpépact kal Tais BAAais Tals TeV 
Spotopepav Siapopais, yivdueva evep- 
yela & taiipxev bvta buvduer mpdr- 
epovy, a view which had already 
been proved in detail in c. 1 
(from 733, b, 30, onwards). 

' See on this, Gen. ii. 1, 733, 
b, 32, 735, a, 4 sqq. u. 3, 736, b, 
8 sqq. and p. 6, n. 2, supra. 

2 In generation proper these 
spring from the dcis rod yervav- 
Tos; in spontaneous generation, 
from the kivyois Kal beppdrns ris 
Spas ; ibid. ii. 6, 743, a, 32. 

8 Ibid. c.1, 734, b, 3L: cxranpa 
Bey ody Kal porrKe &e. H Bepudrns 
wal yuxpérys morjoce by [re 
Mépix], roy Be Adyr, & Hn 7d yey 


odp— 7d 8 bcrody, odxéri, GAA’ F 
Klyyois % ard Tod yeryhoayros Tov 
évredexela dvros 8 ear: Suvduer 
[read 7b] é& oF ylyera as is 
further expounded. c. 4, 740, 
b, 25 (see last note of preceding 
page). c. 6, 748, a, 3: 4 88 yévects 
or ék Tov duotopepay bd wrews 
kal Gepudrnros. After explaining 
how different materials are 
formed inboth ways, hecontinues, 
1, 21: afry 5& [heat] ofre 8 1: 
éruxe moet odpxa 2 dorouy, of6? 
Bap Ervxer, GAAS Td wepuds Kal F 
mépuxe kal bre mépunev. otre yap 
Td Suvduer dy bad Tod ph Thy évép- 
yet Exovros Kivyrixod Fora, obre 
To Thy évépyeay Exov morhoes ex 
Tod tuxdvTos . ..  5& Bepudrns 
evumdpxe év TH owepparind mepir- 
Tépart Tocabryy Kal roadeny 
xovoa Thy kivnmiy ral Thy evépyeiay, 
bom ovpperpos cis Exacroy trav 
poptay . . , % Be Wikis ordpyots 
Oeppdrnrés éoriv. xXpira 8 
auporépas bois Exovor uév 
Straw e dvdyens bore 7d py 
Tod) 7d Be rob) moeiv, ev pévror 
Tois ywopévois everd Tivos cupBaiver 
7d pey Woxew ara Td BE Benual- 
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generation.’ Ifthe male seed, which communicates the 
impulse of development, has sufficient vigour to mature 
the substance offered to it, the child follows its father’s 
sex: if it lacks the necessary warmth, a being of colder 
nature, a woman, is born. For the ultimate distinction 
between the two sexes is one of greater or less vital 
heat: the warmer nature can mature the blood to 
perfect ‘seed, the colder must content itself with supply- 
ing the raw material of procreation in the catamenial, 
discharge.? Woman is an unfinished man, left standing 
on a lower step in the scale of development. The gen- 


temas et 


vew &c.; for all this takes 
place ((L. 16) ri wey ef audyens TH 
8 odie €& dvdynns GAA’ Everd Tivos. 

1 See p. 51, n. 2, sup. and p, 58, 
n. 3, inf. Gen. ‘An. iv. 1, 766, b, 
7: 7d ply onéppa Sader meplr- 
Tepe Tpopiis by 7b & oxarov, éoxa- 
tov 3& Aéyw 7d mpbs Exacrov [i.e. 
each part of the body; see P. 45, 
n. 4, supra] pepdpevoy. 51d Kat Zoure 
7b yevvdpevor TE yervhoayt. 

2 After refuting various views 
as to the origin of the difference 
of the sexes, Aristotle proceeds, 
Gen, An. iv. 1, 765, b, 8: érel rd 
appey kal 7d OfiAv Bidpiorat Buvdper 
vit Kal aBvvayei (7d yey yap 
Buvdpevoy mértew Kal ocuviordvat 
te Kal éxnpivey oméppa, Exov Thy 
apxhy rod eBous dppev . . . Td 5é 
dexduevoy wey aduvarody Bt cuvic- 
tdves nad éxpivery OhAv [similarly 
i. 20, 728, a, 18]) @rt ef maioa 
meipis epydterat Gepug, divdeyeen wad 
tav (pov Td tppeva Tay Onrcwy 
Oepudrepa elvar. [The proof being 
that the former excrete the pre- 
pared seed, the latter in menstrua- 
tion the raw blood.] .. . dua & 
h ptois thy TE Bbvquiy dnodiBoow 
endorp kal +d iipryavoy * Béariov 


yap orws , . . Tplrov bt mpds rov- 
Tos Anwréov bri etmep } bOopa eis 
tovvaytiov, kal Td uh Kpatrodpevoy 
imd tod SypmsoupyodyTos dvd-ynn 
peraBdAAew eis Tobvayrioy. Hence 
the true explanation: S7ay yap 
Bh «path 4 apxh pyde Bdyyta 
mépa: 3? evder Gepudryntos pnd 
aydyn cis 7d ov eldos 7d abrad, 
BAAR Tabty HrTnOH, avdynn eis 
Tobvaytloy meraBdAnewy. émrel 
3’ &xet Siapopky ev rH Buvduer, exer 
Kal 7d dpyavoy Biapépor « bon’ eis 
Towbroy peraBdAder. The same 
account is repeated clearly and 
precisely, 766, b, 8. Cf. c.3, 767, 
b, 10. A number of facts are 
adduced, v.2, in support of this 
theory. 

3 See p. 52, n. 2, supra; Gen. 
An. ii. 3, 737, a, 27: 7b yap OijAv 
&omep dppev éart memnpwpevor. 
iv. 6, 775, a, 14: ao@evéorepa yap 
éoTt Kal puxpérepa Th Onrea Thy 
giow nal bet droAapBdve domep 
avannpiay civot Thy Onaddtnta 
gvouhy. i. 20, 728, a, 17: Zoixe 
de nal Thy wopphy yuvh xal mais, 
kal éoriy % yuvh domep kppev 
wyovoy. v. 3, 784, a, 4. CE. 
Probl. x. 8. The statement, 
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erative organs themselves are adapted to their functions ; 
we must not regard them as the causes but as the signs 
of sexual difference.' We should rather look for the 
ground of sex distinction in the vital principle itself and 
in the central organ and seat of life: for though it is not 
complete until the sexual parts appear, yet its germs 
are laid in the formation of the heart at the very com- 
mencement of foetal existence.? On this account sex 
plays a most various and important part in animal life, 
influencing to a greater or less extent the temper as well 
as the physical structure of animals,* while castration is 
followed by vast changes in the nature of men and 


brutes.4 


Longit. V. 6, 467, a, 32, vavw- 
Séorepoy yap Tod Onrcos Td upper, 
the upper portions of his body 
being relatively greater, does not 
quite harmonise with this, for it 
is just the excessive size of those 
portions that constitutes the 
dwarfishness of children (Part. 
An. iv. 10, 686, b, 10; De Mem. 
2, 453, a, 31, b, 6), with whom 
women are compared. 

' See last note but one. 

2 Thid. 766, a, 30: et ody rd 
pev Eppey apxh Tis Kal alrioy, €are 
3 tppev F Sivarai ti, OFA Be F 
aduvare?, Tis 5& Suvduews Spos Kal 
THs Q8uvaulas Td wemtucdy elvar } 
ph werrindy ris batdrns Tpopijs, d 
éy pev rois évatuos aiua Karetras 
éy 8& rots BAAois Td dydAoryoy, TOd- 
rou 8é 7d atrioy ev TH apxn Kat TE 
pople re exovtTs Thy Tis puoirijs 
Oepudtntos &pxhy, aveyxaioy kpa 
éy rois évalwors cuvieracba: capdlay, 
kal } tppey ~vecOar H ORAV 7d 
ywouevov. ev 8& rots KAAS ‘yeve- 
ow imdpxe Td ORAU Kal 7d tippev 
70 TH Kapdia dvadoyov, 4 piv oby 


&pxh Tod OhAcos xa &ppevos xa H 
airla airy nat éy tobtp. éorly, 
OFA 8’ Hon Kad tippey cory, Bray 
éxn nal rd pdpia ols Siapdper 7d 
ORAu Tod &ppevos. 

3 The chief passages on this 
head are H. An. iv. 11, where 
the peculiarities in the physical 
structure of each of the sexes in 
the various animal tribes, and 
ibid. ix. 1, where differences of 
character are discussed. 

4A description of which is 
given, H. An. ix. 503. Gen. An. 
iv. 1, 766, a. 28, gives the reason: 
bt. Evia trav poplwy apxal eciow. 
apxfis 5& xivnOelans woAAd avdyen 
peGictacba: tav d&xodovboivray, 
According to the passage just 
referred to, such an effect could 
not be expected to follow the 
excision of the testicles, but only 
of the heart: especially as Ari- 
stotle, Gen. An. v. 7, 787, b, 26, 
without knowing their special 
functions, treats the former as a 
mere appendage to the seminal 
ducts. For the account of the 
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Other phenomena besides the distinction of sex pro- 
ceed from weakness in the procreative power. The 
movement communicated by the male seed tends to 
form a being similar to the parent from whose body 
was derived the motive force. If, however, the seed is 
not vigorous enough to overcome the generative sub- 
stance of the female, a woman is born; or if it cannot 
succeed in imitating the paternal type, then the child 
resembles its mother and not its father; again, should 
the seed fail in both of these attempts, which usually 
happens, a female child is born with a resemblance to 
its mother.' If the movement is itself deficient in force,? 
the child lacks the personal characteristics which the 
movement ought to reproduce, and only receives, in 
descending degrees, the generic properties which the 
parent had possessed over and above those of his own 
individuality. Instead of the parental type, that of the 
family is transmitted, so that the child resembles his 
grandparents, or still more distant ancestors. So it 
may happen that nothing but the type of the race is 
communicated, so that the child, for instance, has a 
human form without any family characteristics. Lastly, 
it is possible that the offspring should turn out merely 
a living creature without even the human attributes, as 
in the case of children born with bestial forms.’ If 
the proper relation between the male and female 


matter which he gives in accord- guishes, i#éd. 768, a, 14, 31, édy . 
ance with the latter hypothesis, Av@éoww ai xwhoes, from the other 


see ibid. 788, a, 3 sqq. case, ey wh xparhon h xlynois 
1 Gen. An.iv.3, 767, b,15sqq., [rod dvipds}. 
768, a, 2 sqq. 21 sqq. 3 Ibid. iv. 3; ef. esp. 767, b, 


2 Aristotle expressly distin- 24, 768, b, 15, 769, h, 2 sqq. 
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is altogether wanting, then no conception at all fol- 


lows.! 


Among the phenomena of life which are common to 
all animals we may next mention Sensation, the most, 
important point of difference between animals and 


vegetables.” 


Sensation is a change produced in the 


percipient by the object perceived,? a movement com~ 
municated to the soul through the medium of the body.* 


1 Thid. c. 2, 767, a, 13 sqq. 
A number of other passages re- 
lating to the distinction of the 
sexes and to procreation, we must 
be content briefly to indicate. 
The sexual parts of different ani- 
mals are discussed Gen. An. i. 
2-16, ii. 6; Hist. An. iii. 1, cf. 
AUBERT-WIMMER, pp. 3 sq. of 
their edition of De Gen. An.; 
puberty, menstruation, and lac- 
tation, Gen. iv. 8, li. 4, 738, a, 9 
sqq.; the causes of fruitfulness 
and unfruitfulness, Gen. ii. 7, 
746, a, 29-c. 8 jfin.; moAvrorta, 
6Avyoroxla and povorokia, certain 
kinds of abortion, the perfect 
and imperfect formation of child- 
ren, superfcetation and the like, 
Gen, iv. 4-7; the formation of 
the bodies of animals and the 
order of the development of their 
parts, Hist. viii. 7 sq.; Gen. ii. 1, 
734, a, 16-83, 735, a, 12 sq. c. 4, 
739, b, 20-740, b, 25, c. 5, 741, 
b, 15 sqq. c. 6 (743, b, 20 com- 
pares nature to an artist, who 
first sketches the outliné of his 
picture and then lays on the 
colours); the nourishment of the 
embryo through the navel, Geu. 
ji. 7, Hist. viii. 8; the production 
and development of birds, Gen. 
iii, 1 sq. 6; of fishes, iii. 3-5, 7; 
of mollusca and testacea, ibid. 


iii. 8; of insects, especially bees 
(with regard to which Aristotle 
holds that the queens and female 
workers are born of queens, 
drones of working bees, and 
that there is no marriage among 
them), ibid. iii. 9, 10, Hist. v. 
19 (cf LEwss, Arist. § 188 sqq.); 
spontaneous generation, ibid. iii. 
11, i. 23 jin., Hist. v. 15 sq. c. 
19, 581, a sq. c. 11, 543, b, 17, vi. 
15, 569, a, 10 sqq.; the nature 
of the birth and the time of 
pregnancy, ibid. iv. 9.—The dif- 
fcrences which separate the vari- 
ous grades of animal creation in 
respect of their origin and method 
of propagation will call for fur- 
ther discussion below, and the 
origin and gradual evolution of 
the soul will be the subject of 
the next chapter. 

* See pp. 27 and 37, supra; 
and with the following account 
cf. BAUMKER, Des Arist. Lehre 
von den Sinnesvermigen (Leip- 
sic, 1877). 

3 De An. ii. 5 init. 

4 klynols tis 51d Tod odparos 
THs Wuxiis. De Somno, 1, 454, a, 
9. How far we may speak of a 
‘movement of the soul’ atall is 
the subject of subsequent dis- 
cussion. ' 
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The nature of this process may be explained and esti- 
mated by the abstract laws of action and passivity.! It 
is the object of perception which sets the change in 
motion, the percipient which undergoes the change. The 
former is active, the latter passive. Hence the latter 
is related to the former in the same way as the actual 
to the possible or as form to matter. The perception for 
which a subject is fitted by its nature is developed into 
actuality by the object perceived ; the form of the object 
is impressed upon the percipient.? This relation, how- 
ever, is further conditioned by the nature of the perci- 
pieut Like thought, perception can only legitimately 
be called a passive affection, if the phrase is taken to 
include the progress from mere capacity to actuality.* 


! See the passages quoted vol. 
i. 454sqq.,to which express allu- 
sion ismade De An. ii. 5, 417, a, 1. 

2 De An.ii. 5, 417, a, 9 to the 
end of the chapter, where the 
preceding discussion is summed 
up in the words: rd 8’ aicOyrixdy 
Suvdwer early oioy rd ~ aigbyrdy 
Hon evredexela, nabdmep elpyrar’ 
mdayer pev oby obx Spooy by, 
merovOds 8 wmolwrat ad Zari oiov 
exeivo, iii, 2, 425, b, 25: 4 a8 
roi alcOnroi evdpyern nad ris 
aicOhoews h avTy yey eat: Kal pla, 
7) 8’ elva ob rairoy abraiv’ Aéyw 
3’ olay Wopos 6 kar’ évepyeray Kal 
axoh frat’ évepyeoy ... bray 8 
évepyii 7d Suvdpevoy axovew kal 
Woosh 7d duvduevoy pooeiy, rére 7 
kar? évépryeray axon Sua vyiverar al 
6 nar’ évépyeray Wopos. And asope- 
rations and motions take effect 
upon passive subjects, this parti- 
cular operation takes place upon 
the percipient. Cf. infra, p. 60, 
n. 8, p. 61, n.4; and see Part, An. 
ii. 1, 647, a, 5 sqq. 


8 De An. ii. 5, 417, b, 2: 
ob« €or 8 ardoty obdt 7d adaoxew, 
GAAd rd wey Pbopd ris Srd rot 
évayriov, rb 8€ cwrypla wadAov Too 
Suvdwer dyros ind rod évreAexelg 
Bvros Kai duotou oftws ds Bivaurs 
mpbs évredéxerav. Thus in the 
case of learning, we must either 
refrain altogether from saying 
that the learner is the subject of 
an operation or we must distin- 
guish between two kinds of 
ndoxew—rhy re én) ras orepnrinas 
diadécers peraBoAhy Kal rhy em) rds 
Efers kal thy pdow (cf.i. p. 197). 
Similarly with perception: so 
soon as the percipient comes into 
the world, Exe: H5y Somep émtorhuny 
kal rd aicOdverda. Kal rd Kar’ évép- 
ryecay B& Suolws Adyerar TG Oewpeiy 
(as the latter is the actual’ appli- 
cation of a faculty which is al- 
ready possessed, so perception is 
the activity of a faculty which 
already exists in the percipient) ; 
Siapeper Bt [sc. 7d aleOdvecOar rob 
eapeiv], Sts rod pky r& TomnT ing, 
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Perception, therefore, may be equally described as an 
act, or more accurately as the joint act of percipient 
and perceived,! which act, however, has its seat in the 
former.? Further, the perceived object can be said to 
stand to the percipient in the relation of actuality to 
possibility only in so far as the one is capable of being 
perceived and the other of perceiving. It is not the 
matter of an object which acts upon the sense in ques- 
tion, but only those properties of an object which the 
particular sense is designed to perceive. Hence it 
follows that it is the sensible form of objects without the 
matter that is received in the act of sensation. The 
material object itself isnot communicated to the percipi- 


ent, but only its operation.? 


wis evepyelas twOev, rd dpardy nad 
7d anxovordy &c. iii. 7,431, a, 4: 
galvera: 5& To pev aigdnroy éx 
Suvduer Byros rod = aicOnrinod 
évepyela wowiv: [The perceived 
object makes that which is 
capable of perception and which 
is only a Suvdpe: by into an 
evepyela dv.) ob yap mdoxer odd’ 
GAAgovrTa:, 3b BAAO eldos Tobro 
xkwhoews [something different 
from xlyyots]. 4 yap Klyqots tod 
aredots evépyeia qv, h 8° ards 
evépyera Erépa 4 Tod TereAeopévou 
(such also, however, is the aic- 
@nrindy according to ii, 5, 417, b, 
29 sqq.). 

1 De An. iii. 2, 426,a, 15: 
émel 5& pla pév ory 7 evépyeia 7 
rod ala@nrod Kal % Tod aigdnrixod, 
7d 8 elvar Erepoy &c. Cf. foll. n. 
There is here no question of any 
reciprocal operation of the sensi- 
ble object and the sensitive 
organ (PRANTL, Arist. v. d. 
Farben, 144, whom Kamps criti- 


This apprehension of the 


cises, Erk.-Theorie d. Arist. 80,4), 
for the object is not subject to 
any operation, but there is a joint 
operation, the result of which is 
perception. That this act gives 
a true account of the objects 
perceived, has already been said, 
in vol. i. pp. 208 sqq. 

2 De An. ii. 2, 456, a, 5: ef 
8h éorw % ulynois Kal } moines 
kal rd md@os év Tq moioupéery, 
svarynn Kal roy Wépor Kal Thy axohv 
Thy nar’ évépyeay ev rH Kara 
Sivoww elvar.. . % wey ody Tod 
Wopytixod evépyerd éarit Wépos # 
Wopyots, } St ToD axoverixod axoh 
} dxovots. Similarly with all the 
other senses: 7 Tod alc@yrod 
évépyera nal h Tod aicOnrinod ev rh 
aio Onr ing. 

8 De An.-ii. 12 init.: 4 pev 
aloOnots ear: 7d Sextixdy Tay 
aig@nrav eciday tvev ris Bans, 
ofov 6 xnpbs rod SaxruaAlov tvev Tob 
odhpov cal rod xpvoot déxera: Td 
onusior, AapBdver bt-rd xpvaody h 7h 
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form without the matter is only possible where there is 
in the soul a point of unity, a centre in which the sensible 
impressions can reflect themselves; and on this account 
perception first appears in the animal kingdom.! More- 
over, since the faculty of perception is the force and 
form of the physical organ, it presupposes a certain 
harmony in its component parts; and if this harmony 
is disturbed by too vehement an impression on the 
sense, then the faculty of perception is lost.2 The seat 
of this faculty is invariably a homogeneous body* which 
must contain potentially both of the opposite qualities 
that may be communicated to it by the objects of 
sense; but just for this reason it must itself stand mid- 
way between them.* The operation of the object upon 


XaAkoiy onctov, GAA’ aby F xpucds 
9 xaAKds, duolws 5& Kal 4 alobnors 
éxdotou bad tov ExovTos Xpapa } 
xupov 2 wédav mdoxel, GAA’ ody F 
éxacrov éxelvwy A€yerat, GAN F 
ro.ovdl Kalkara tov Adyov. (There 
is no trace, however, in this pas- 
sage of what VOLKMANN, Grundz. 
ad. Arist. Psychol. [Abhandl. d. 
bohm. Gesellsch. x.126sq. Psychol. 
i. 218] finds in it, viz. that 
‘sense is not affected by sounds 
&c. in so far as each of these is 
whatitis, butin so faras the sense 
is what it is”) Cf. foll. n. and 
De An. iii. 2, 425, b, 23: ro yap 
alcOnrhptoy bextixdy rod alcdyrod 
ivev rijs BAns Exacrov. Whence it 
follows that all perception is of a 
universal, a todyvde; see i. 207, 
n. 1, supra. 

1 De An, ii 12, 424, a 32: 
plants have no afe$yors, although 
they are not without souls; 
alriov yap Td ph Fxew perdryta., 
nse roadray apxhy olay ra &ldy 


déxecOar tev aicbyradv, aarrd 
marxew pera tis tans. iii, 12, 
434, a, 29: those (ara are 


without ato@nois, boa wh Sexrixd 
tay clday &vev THs bans. CE also 
supra, pp. 33 sqq. and‘ notes, as 
well as the remarks infra, upon 
the sensus communis, 

* De An. ii. 12, 424, a, 26: 
the aicbuydpevoy isa body (péye- 
Gus) ; ato@yors, on the other hand, 
is not méyeOos, GAAG Adyos Tis Kad 
divayus éxelyov [rod aicBavopévou). 
gavepdy 8 ex rotrar kal did oi 
more tay alcOnrav ai dmepBoral 
obelpover 7a aicOyrhpia: dy yap 
7 loxuporépa roi aicOyrnplov 4 
kivnots, Avera 6 Adyos, TadTo 8 
hv HatloOnors, dowep kad h Tuppar'a 
kal 6 tévos Kpovopérwy opdipa Tay 
xopidv. Cf. iii. 18, 435, b, 15. 

5 Part, An. ii. 1, 647, a,2 sqq., 
where ais@yrhpia in this sense are 
distinguished from the épyavuad 
veépn (face, hands, &c.). 

* Aristotle remarks this spe- 
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the senses depends upon a medium which transmits it 


from the one to the other. 


Flesh is the medium of the 


sense of touch, air and waterof the other senses;' and 
to this medium the materials of which the organs of sense 


consist correspond. 


The connection, however, of the 


five senses with the four elements? is only tentatively 


adopted by Aristotle.® 


cially of touch, De An, ii. 11, 
423, b, 29 sqq. This sense, he 
says, perceives the opposite 
qualities of bodies; 7d 5é aic@y- 
Thpiov avrav 7d arrindy .. . Td 
duvduer roodrdy eort pdpiov. Since 
perception is a réoxew by which 
the durduer dy is made by the 
operative principle into some- 
thing like that which itself is 
évepyea (cf. supra, p. 59, n. 2), 51d 
rod duolws (sc. &s TO aicOnrhpioy | 
Ocpuod xal Wuxpod % oKxAnpod Kal 
BaAraKod obk aicOavdueba, GAAG TaY 
iwepBoray, as Tis alobijrews ofov 
pecdrynrds tivos otons Tis ev Tots 
aicOyrois évayridoews. Kal 51d 
rovro Kplve ta aisOntd. Td yap 
wécov xpitiuxdy: just as the eye in 
order that it may be able to 
perceive black and white must 
be neither of these actually but 
both potentially, so it is with the 
sense ot touch. 

1 Tbhid. ii. 7, 419, a, 7-35. 
According to this passage, the 
tnedium of the perceptions of 
sight is light, of hearing air, of 
smell moisture ; ep) 58 opys Kat 
yeboews Exet pev Spolws ob paiverat 
dé. Their medium (see supra, 
p.39, n. 4) is flesh. For further 
details, see infra, and in i. 518, 
n, 3, supra 

2 Aristotle remarks himself 
(Part. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 12; De 
Sengu, c. 2, 487, a, 19 sqq.) that 
several of his predecessors at- 


The higher tribes of animals 


tempted to establish this con- 
nection, but he does not say to 
whom he refers. The citations 
on the views of Empedocles and 
Democritus (ZELLER, Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 723, 817, 3) and from 
Plato (ibid. ii. a, 727, 3) on 
this head are not sufficient to 
explain the statement (in the 
above passage De Sensu) that one 
of the four elements was assigned 
to each of the senses, but that 
this only raised the difficulty of 
the discrepancy in their respec- 
tive numbers. 

3 See the two passages, De An. 
iii. 1 and De Sensu, 2, 438, b, 
16 sqq. In the former of these 
Aristotle desires to show that 
there cannot be more than the 
five senses (the opposite had 
been asserted by Democritus: see 
ZELL. Ph.d. G7. i.817, 5), which he 
proves in this way: the properties 
of things are perceived either im- 
mediately or by means of a 
medium. The former is the case 
with the perception of touch 
(only in the sense, however, that 
the medium is in the percipient 
itself: see n. 1, supra, and cf. 
De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 12). In 
the latter case the sensitive 
organ for each class of percep- 
tions must consist of an elemen- 
tary material of the same kind 
as that through the medium of 
which the perceptions reach the 
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possess all the five senses ; 
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the lower are without one 


or other. It is only the sense of touch, and its de- 


senses. Properly speaking, how- 
ever, we have only water and air 
to deal with, as fire operates as 
vital heat in all the senses, and 
earth peculiarly (id/ws) either in 
none or in touch (of which 
taste, according to Aristotle, is a 
subordinate variety: see p. 22, n. 
1, supra). Even flesh, however, 
the organ of the latter sense, 
does not consist merely of earth, 
but of « mixture of earth and 
water anduir. Although it is, 
therefore, the most material of 
all the organs of sense, it yet 
stands in the middle between 
the different kinds of tangible 
things, and is sensitive to them 
all. (De An. ii. 11, 423, a, 11 
sqg. iii. 13, 435, a, ll-h, 2; 
Part. An. ii, 1, 647, a, 19, c. 8, 
653, b, 29.) The pupil of the 
eye is of water; sounds are per- 
ceived by air io the passages of 
the ear; the sense of smell 
resides in both air and water. 
The perception of universal pro- 
perties of things, however, such 
as form, size, motion, &c., cannot 
be confined to the organs of any 
particular sense, ‘being in its 
nature common to all (cf. in/7a, 
pp.66 sqq.).—In thesecond of the 
above passages it is said: &o7' 
elrep TovTwY Tt gupBalvel, Kabdmep 
Aéyouer, pavepby ws Sef Totiroy Tov 
tpdmoy amodi8dvat nal mpoodmrev 
exacroy tov aicOnrnp’wy évl Trav 
oroxelay. Tod wey buparos Td 
dpariunby b8ar0s broAnmréoy, aépos 
dé 7d trav Pbdwy olcbqrindy, wupds 
dt thy bodpnaw. 5 yap évepyela H 
totpnats tolTo Surduer td doppav- 
rindy . 2. 4 8 boph namvddys tis 
eorw avabvplacis, 7 8° évabuplacis 


h xamvddys ex mupds... tho 8? 
amrixdy vis. 70 88 yevorindy eidds 
tt apis éorly, It is impossible 
{as ALEX. in loco, p. 80 sq. 
pointed ont) to suppose that 
Aristotle here intends to assign 
the organs of the various senses 
to the four elements respectively. 
He here repeats what he says in 
the De An. of the organ of smell 
when he remarks that it is merely 
durduer what boppyors is évepyela, 
duvdwer yep Oepuh % Tod Wuxpod #An 
éovly, and that, like the eye, it is 
closely connected with the brain, 
the coldest and dampest part of 
the body; but smell itself is 
assigned to fire, because it is 
produced hy-the heating of the 
cold olfactory organ by the éop} 
kamvédns, which is of a fiery 
nature. (So also c. 5, 444, a, 
8-22, where Aristotle explains 
on this ground the esthetic 
pleasure in smells peculiar to 
man; see last note on next page.) 
But according to Bekker’s text, 
the words pavepby ds de? &C, would 
give the meaning just referred 
to as inadmissible. It is all the 
more welcome to find that, as 
BAUMKER, p. 47 sq. reminds us, 
fonr of the seven MSS. in De 
Sensu, 438, b, 17, give ei before 
dei, so that we may read: pavepdy 
@s ef Sef... Ty oroixelwy, Tod 
wey Suparos &c. In this view, 
Aristotle offers the explanation 
that follows only hypothetically, 
and from a point of view differ- 
ent from his own. This view of 
the passage corresponds precisely 
with that of ALEX. ibid, who 
seems, therefore, also to have 
read «i before 8¢?; cf. p. 78: 
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pendent sense of taste, which is quite indispensable.! 
Of touch Aristotle says that it is as impossible for an 
animal to be without it as for any other creature but an 
animal to possess it. It is, in fact, the most universally 
important sign of life; and therefore any excessive 
impression made upon this sense would not, as in the 
case of the others, destroy a single organ alone, but the 
life itself of the animal.? These two senses are thus the 
commonest and lowest; they serve the baser needs of 
life: while sight and hearing, as the means of rational 
development, occupy the highest rank. Hearing, how- 
ever, deserves the preference, since we owe to this sense 
the possibility of oral instruction.‘ Of all living 
creatures man is furnished with the subtlest taste and 
subtlest feeling ; many animals exhibit the other senses 
in a greater state of acuteness,° but in the case of man 


they play a special part in his spiritual culture.® 


ei obrw, pnaly, emt ris Tews Exe 
wat 31d, ovr, Kad eyAlyoursé Ties, 
Exagrov aid@nthpioy éxdorp TaY 
croxelwy avaridera &c.; p. 80: 
od yap 5h apérnovra aitg Adyer 
&e.; cf also Part. An. ii, J, 
647, a, 12. 

1 On this point cf. the not 
wholly consistent statements, 
Hist. An.iv. 8; De An. ii. 3,415, 
a, 3 sqq. iii. 12, 434, b, 11-29, c. 
18, 485, b, 17 sqq.; De Sensu, 
J, 486, b, 12 sqq.; De Somno, 2, 
455, a, 6; IMetaph. i. 1, 980, b, 
23; Muyyr, Arist. Thierk. 482 
sq, and p. 22, n. 1, supra. 

2 De An. iii, 12, 13, 434, b, 
22, 435, b, 4-19. 

3 Feeling is indispensable to: . 
every animal for the preservation 
of life, the other senses, on the 


other hand, are so od rov elvyat 
vera, GAAG Trop eb. De An. iii. 
13, 435, b, 19; cf. c. 12, 434, b, 
22 sqq. 

4 De Sensu, 1, 436, b. 12 to 
end of chap.; Metaph. ibid. 

5 De An. ii. 9, 421, a, 9-26; 
De Sensu, 4, 440, b, 30 sqq.; 
Part, An. ii. 16 sq., 660, a, 11, 
20; Gen. An. ii. 2, 781, b, 17. 

® De An, ibid.: man’s higher 
intelligence is explained on the 
ground of his finer feeling; 
but it is certain that Aristotle 
regarded the human eye and 
ear as also of higher signiti- 
cance for the development 
of the spiritual life than those 
of the lower animals; 2th. iii. 
13, 1118, a, 16 sqq., he remarks 
of smell, hearing, and sight, 
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Coming to the particular senses, Aristotle observes 
that the seat of sight is in the pupil of the eye. 
Formed of water, this organ is affected by colours which 
are communicated to it through a transparent medium.! 
Sounds acting on our ears through the medium of air 
are transmitted to the sense by the air in the auditory 
passages.? Smells are conveyed to the olfactory organ 
by air and water: they are inhaled with the air by 
respiring animals; to non-respiring animals water is 
the medium of smell. The primary qualities of matter 
which belong to all bodies and their particular modifica- 


De Sensu, 6, 443, b, 15-444, a, 9, 
ibid. 1. 28 sqq., of smell, that 
man alone takes delight in these 
sensations for their own sake and 
not merely for the sake of food 
(albeit smell is his lowest sense : 
De Sensu, 1, 440, b, 31; De An. 
ii. 9, 421, a, 9); of the senses 
generally Aristotle says, Gen. An. 
ibid.: thy pev ody méppwber axpt- 
Bea ray algéjoewy Friora ws 
ciely ByOpwmos Exe ds kata peyebos 
tay Cpwv, Thy BE wepl Tas Siapopas 
pdAwwTa mdytev evalcdntor, his 
organs of sense being the purest, 
and the least earthy and material, 
and his skin being the finest. 
MEYER, ibid. 486 sq., brings 
together his statements with 
regard to the sensitive organs of 
the various animals. 

1 Secp. 64, supra; De Sensu, 
2, 438, a, 12 sqq. », 5; Hist. An. 
i. 8, 491, b, 20; Part. An. ii. 8, 
658, b, 25, c. 10, 686, a, 37 sq.; 
Gen. An. ii. 6, 744, a, 5, and 
elsewhere; cf. BAUMKER, 48 sq., 
andi 518,n.3, supra. That the 
eyes also operate upon the 
objects (and that not merely by 
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reflecting the light) is proved, 
De Insomn. 2, 459, b, 23 sqq., by 
a fictitious experience. 

2 Part. An. ii. 10, 6656, b, 
13 sqq.; De An. ii. 8, 420, a, 
2 sqq.; cf. p. 478; BAUMKER, 
52. It is not quite clear how 
Aristotle conceives of the con- 
nection of this air with the 
central organ of sense; he merely 
remarks, Part. An. ibid., that 
the ears are united with the 
occiput (which, according to his 
opinion, i. 262, n. 1, supra, is 
empty) by means of passages. 

3 De An. ii. 9, 421, b, 8 
sqq. ili. 1 (see p. 6, supra); De 
Sensu, 5, 442, b, 27 sq. 444, a, 
8 sqq.; cf. p. 537, 3, 539, 6, 478, 
med.; BAUMEER, 53 sq. It has 
been already remarked, p. 62,n. 8, 
supra, that the sense of smell also 
is connected with the brain, but 
there is nothing said about any 
connection between it and the 
heart. Aristotle shows, De Sensu, 
5, 455, a, 4 sqq., that smell 
occupies a middle position be- 
tween the aig@jces amrixal and 
i" bAAO" aloOnr:Kai, 


¥ 
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tions are the proper objects of the sense of touch. The 
organ of touch is the heart : the medinm through which 
impressions are transmitted to the heart is the flesh; ” 
and the same may be said of taste, which is nothing 
but a species of touch,’ the only difference being that 
the tongue is its sole conductor. How the sensations 
communicated by particular senses can have their seat 
in the head,* while the seat of the sensitive life itself is 
in the heart,® and all sensation belongs to one and 
the same part of the soul,’ Aristotle fails to ex- 


1 De An. ii. 11, 423, b, 26: 
arral piv ody ciow ai diapopal rod 
cdparos  cGuas Aéyw Be rads 
Biapopds at rd ororxeia SioplCovcr, 
Bepudy Wuxpby, Enpby iypdv. Be- 
sides these fundamental qualities 
the sense of touch perceives also 
hardness and softness and others, 
and Aristotle asks accordingly, 
422, b, 19, whether it is only one 
sense or several. He rejects the 
latter supposition, however, l. 27 
sqq., with the remark that the 
other senses also perceive more 
than one évayriorns: by hearing, 
for example, besides height and 
depth we perceive loudness of 
sound, softness and roughness 
in the voice, &c, Therefore BREN: 
TANO’S assertion (Psychol. d. 
Ar, 85) that it is erroneous 
according to Aristotle to regard 
feeling as only a single sensitive 
faculty, is not accurate. 

See p. 39, n. 4, p. 62 n. 3, sup; 
De An. ii. 11, 422, b, 20, 35 sqq. 
423, b, 1 sqq. 22; Part. Am. ii.10, 
656, b, 85; De Vita, 3, 469, a, 
6-20; BAUMKER, 54 sqq. 

3 See p. 22, n. 1, supra, and on 
the sources of taste, i. 518 sq. 

« De An. ii. 11, 423, a, 17 sqq. 
c, 10, 422, a, 34, i 


5 BAUMKER, 78 sqq., shows as 
against SCHELL (Die Hinheit des 
Seelent. nach Ar. 163 sqq.) from 
De An. ii. 1, 412, b, 18, 413, a, 2, 
ii. 11, 423, b, 17 sqq. iii. 2, 426, 
h, 8; Purt. An. ii. 1, 647, a, 2 
sqq. c. 8, 653, b, 24 sqq., and 
other passages, that Aristotle 
assumes this to be the case in 
respect to the above three senses. 
Cf. De Sensu,c. 2 (p. 62, n. 3, 
supra). 

® Videp.41sq. The view that 
the brain is the seat of sensation 
(ALCOM.2@0N, see ZELL. Phd. Gr. i. 
456,1; PLATO, Tim. 67, B, 76, D), 
is expressly refuted by Aristotle: 
Part. An. ii, 10, 656, a, 15 sqq. 
b, 11, c. 7, 652, b, 2; De Jwent. 
3, 469, a, 20. He holds himself 
that the brain is devoid of feel- 
ing, resting his view upon sup- 
posed experiences, upon which 
see Mryur, Arist. Thierk. 431." 

7 De An. iii. 1, 425, a, 31, and 
more fully De Sensu, 7, 449, a, 5 
sqq., where inter alia: é&vdynn 
Gpa & rt elva ris Yuxis, & énayra 
aigGdvera, . . AAO B& yévos BP 
&Adov, Just as one and the same 
thing has different properties, so 
Geréov xa émt ris Wuyiis rd ard 
kal vy elves apidud 1d aicdnrindy 
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plain! If his view is that the pictorial image is gene- 
rated in the organs of sense, while its reference to the 
object takes place in the heart,’ the question still 
remains, how can sensation originate in organs in 
which the sensitive soul does not reside ? 


aévrov, Te pévrot elvas repay Kal 
Srepoy Tov pev yéver Tay 8é efSer. 
ore kab aicOdvorr’ by Gua TG aitg 
nat évi, Adyp 8 ob TG adtgo. De 
Somno, 2, 455, a, 20: got pev yap 
pla alc@nois Kal rd Kbpiov aicéy- 
thpiov ty 7d 8 eciva aicOhoe rod 
yévous Exdorov Erepoy (its charac- 
ter is different in each kind of 
sensation). 

1 Neither from Part. An. iii. 
4, 666, a, 16, ii. 10, 656, b, 3; 
cl. Hist. An. i. 4, 489, a, 23; De 
Somno, 2, 455, b, 6, nor from the 
passage in c. 3 of the 7. évunviwy, 
which seems to give the greatest 
support to this view, are we 
justified in saying with certainty 
that Aristotle regards the blood 
as the conductor by which the 
seusitive movements are led to 
the heart. He certainly assumes 
that a portion of the blood flows 
at intervals back to the heart, 
carrying its own natural motions 
with it (bid. 461, b, 11). From 
this, however, he merely concludes 
(as will be shown, p. 71,0. 3, infra) 
that the movements caused by 
previous perceptions and latent in 
the organs of sense, being no 
longer overpowered by move- 
ments in the blood, are liberated 
and carried in like manner to 
the heart; it appears, therefore, 
that he regards them as different 
from those in the blood. 

2 This is the view put forward 
in the passage just referred to in 
the treatise upon Dreams, where 


461, a, 30 goes on to say: T¢ 
bev yap étetev [sc. dad tay alcOn- 


side apuvercOa: thy klynow 
mpos Thy épxhy kab eypyyopas Soxet 


ép&v kal axotew ial aic@dverOa, 
Kal 3: 7d Thy div eviore xiveir@at 
Soxety od kivouperny Spay paper, cat 
7@ Thy &ghy B00 Kuhoes cicay- 
yerrew 7d ey S00 Soxelv. The 
words refer, as the repetition of 
doxety shows, to the cases of self- 
deception discussed c. 2, 460, b, 
3 sqq. 11, 20, 22 sqq.c. 8, 461, b, 
30. These Aristotle explains on 
the ground that the judgment 
upon the object and the pictorial 
image are due to the exercise of 
different faculties (ibid. 460, b, 
16: afrioy 8& rod cupBalvew radra 
To wh Kara Thy abrhy Siva 
kplvew 16 Te Kupiov [subj.] kal 6 
Ta dayrdopata yivera). bAws yap 
[as c. 8, 461, b, proceeds] rd ag’ 
exdorys aig@ioeds dyow 4 apxh, 
éav ph érépa Kupwrépa avid. 
gatverat wey oby mdvrws, Boxed 
3 0b wdyrus 7d pavduevoy [the 
sun, for example, appears to us 
to be a foot broad, nevertheless 
we refuse to believe it; c. 2, 460, 
b, 18], &aa’ éay [but only when] 
7d éntxpivoy Karéxnrat ) wy Kira 
Thy oixelay kivnow. It is this 
KUptov Kal émtxpivey (461, b, 24 sq.) 
which refers the sense-perception 
toits object. It, for instance,when 
sensation presents us with the 
image of a particular man, iden- 
tifies it with the man in question. 
In sleep, on the other hand, when 
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The separate senses, however, are insufficient of 
themselves to explain the fact of sense-perception. The 
universal qualities of things—such as time, motion and 
rest, unity and multiplicity, size and form—are not, like 
sound and colour, the peculiar objects of special senses ; ! 
they are perceived by all the seuses, and only indirectly 
by each. The faculty, therefore, by which they are 
perceived must be distinct from all the particular 
senses: it must be a sensus communis or ‘ common sense.’? 
This sense, moreover, enables us to compare and dis- 
tinguish the perceptions of different senses.3 When, 


consciousness is imprisoned, the 
image is taken for the object 
itself. The seat of this faculty 
cannot be other than a single 
Kbpiov aicOnrhpioy (De Somno, 2, 
455, «, 21), of which sleeo and 
waking are particular states (see 
p. 75, infra). 

1 De An. ii. 7, Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes between ka®’ airé [not 
merely kara cupBeByrds] aicOnrd 
between fda and xowd, remarking 
418, a, 11: Adyo & Yiov wey 6 ph 
évdéxerat érépg aicbhoe: aicOdver ot 

. Kowa Se elynois, hpeula, apeb- 
Bobs, oxiipa, péyebos. Similarly, iii. 
1, 425, a, 13: GAAd phy oddé Tov 
woway oldy 7’ elyat alaOnrhoidy tt 
Wiov, av Kal éexdorn aicOhoe 
alcbavducba Kara cupBeAnkds [TOR- 
STRIK’S proposal to read ob k. o. 
is rightly rejected by BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar, 98), ofov xuvhoews, 
ordoews, oxXMATOS, MEyEeBous, apid- 
pod, évds. De Mem. 450, a, 9. 
On time see p. 73, n. 4, inj'ra. 

2 We are informed of motion 
&c through the separate senses 
-Kard cupBeBnids (De An. iii. 1; v. 
preceding note). These qualities 
areaccompaniments of particular 


sense-perceptions, and the multi- 
plicity of the senses even assists 
us in distinguishing them from 
the latter (89ws #rrov AavOdvy Ta 
aKodouboivTa Kal Kowa, ibid. 425, 
b, 5). Were we therefore con- 
fined for our perception of them 
to the particular senses, we should 
know them only as accessory (e.g. 
if we saw a white object, which 
moved, we should perceive only 
its colour and not its motion). 
tév 5 koway Sn xouev aloOnow 
kowhy ov Kata cupSeBnkds> odk ap 
tori ida (ibid. 425, a, 24sqq.). De 
Mem. ibid. says that size and 
motion are known to us by the 
same faculty as time, «al rd 
gdvracua [sc. avris| Tis Kowys 
alsOhoews méBos early. Cf. i. 435, 
n. 2, supra. 

® De An. iii. 2, 426, b, 8: 
each sense perceives ras roi 
Urokepevov aigOnrod S:apopas, 6.7. 
sight, those of colour. é7el 8é xal 
7d Aevidy Kal 7d yAuKY Kad Exagrov 
Tév alcOnray mpbs Exacrov xptvo- 
Bev, Tin alaCavdueba Bre Siapéper 
avdeyun 8) aic@hoe aicOnre yap 
€or... ore 8) Kexwpiouevois 


evbixerat Kpive bre erepov 1d 
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further, we declare the phenomena presented to us by 
the senses at one time to be objectively real, at another 
to be unreal, it cannot be our senses themselves that 
pronounce this judgment, for their presentations are in 
both cases alike ; nor if we are deceived in our judgment, 
are the senses to blame for the mistake, seeing that 
they always report correctly.! The common principle of 
all sense-perception is alone responsible for the reference 
of the perception to the object, and therefore for the 
mistakes that are made.? The same principle, finally, is 
the basis of self-consciousness which accompanies all 
sense-perception: since perception is different from the 
thing perceived, the senses which supply us with the 
picture of the object cannot also inform us of its ob- 
jective reality. The organ of the ‘ common sense’ is the 


yAund rod AcuKod, GAAG Set Evi rit 
auow d7Aa elvar, It must there- 
fore be one and the same faculty 
hy which we distinguish different 
kinds of sensations from one 
another: and to this, in order 
that these may he compared with 
one another, these must be 
simultaneously present, meeting 
in it as two lines meet in a com- 
mon point. (The details of this 
theory, which suggests many diffi- 
culties, cannot be here discussed ; 
hesides TRENDELENBURG 4m loco, 
see the discussion of it in KAMPE, 
Erkenntnissth. d. Ar. 107; BREN- 
TANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 90 sqq.; 
BdumxKer, 7/0 sqq.). Similarly 
c. 7, 431, a, 20: rive 8 eminpiver 
tt diadéper yAved kal Oepudy.. . 
Zort yap ey Tis obrw BE Kal 7 
orrypy nad Baws 6 8pos [the hound- 
ary] &c. Just as one sense knows 
the distinction between white 
and black, so one and the same 


faculty can know the distinction 
hetween whiteness and sweet- 
ness. De Somno, 2, 455, a, 17: 
kal «piver 8} kad Sdvara: xplvew ore 
Erepa Ta yAuKéa TOY AcuKaY, obrE 
yeboet ofre owe ott’ aupoty, AAG 
Twi Kow@ popip Tay aicOnrnplov 
ardvrev. got pev yap ula atobnais 
&c. (see p. 66, n. 7, supra). 

1 Cf. i. 209, n. 3, supra. 

2 See p. 67, n. 2, supra, where 
this is shown to have heen 
Aristotle’s view. 

8 De An. iii. 2 init.: éwel & 
aicbavdueba Bre dp@uev kad dxato- 
Bev, avayen 2 TH Sher aicOdverOat 
rt dpG, f érépg [sc. aic@qce:}. The 
former, however, is inadmissible, 
if for no other reason, hecause 
in that case we must assign 
colour to the seeing subject [the 
épav mpérov), as to all visihle 
things. De Somno. 2, 455, a, 15: 
Zor: 5€ Tis wal Kowh Sdvayis 
axorouboiog Tacos, 1 Kot Bre ope 
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heart,! in which, as we have already seen, the general 
principle of the sensitive life resides.? 

To this single faculty of perception, or ‘common 
sense, Aristotle proceeds to attribute a number of 
important mental phenomena.* It is the source of 
imagination and memory,‘ which are therefore shared 
by many brutes as well as by man. Imagination is 
a movement produced by sensation, an after-effect of 
the sense-perception *>—in other words a spent sensa- 


xal &xover alcOdvera: [so BONITZ, 
Arist, Stud. iii, 72, reads accord- 
ing to the text of two MSS.; 
BEKK. has kal aio8.]° ob yap 5) ri 
ye bee SpG Bri bpG . . . GAAG TevE 
Kow@ poply Tav aicOnrnplay amdy- 
THY, 
1 The heart is the év xowdy 
alcOnrhpioy, eis 8 Tas Kar” evépyeray 
ala@hoes avarykaioy aravrgy (De 
Juvent. 1, 467, b, 28); rd ye xbpiov 
ray aicbhoeav év rary Trois éval- 
pos wacw. ev robte yap dvarykaiov 
elva 7d wdvray Tay aiconrnplov 
kowby aicOnrhpioy (ibid. c. 3, 469, 
a, 10). 

2 Of. supra, p. 42 sq. and p. 
66, n. 6, and on the question how 
the sensations of the three senses 
which have their seat in the head 
are transmitted to the heart, p. 67, 
n.1. But the heart is also the seat 
of the sense of touch (see p, 67, n. 
1, supra) ; and to this the remark, 
De Somno, 2, 455, a, 22, seems to 
refer, where it is said that the 
Wiov and the kowdy of atcOnors 
(for this we must suppose to be 
the meaning of roiro, 1. 22, placing 
with Bon1tTz the words od yap... 
xpdéuaros, 1. 17-22, in a paren- 
thesis] ua TO arrinG pari? 
trdpxet, this heing the only one 
of the senses whose organ is 


also the central organ of sensa- 
tion. 

8 For the following account 
see FREUDENTHAL, Ueber d. 
Begriff d. Wortes pavracta b, 
Arist. 1863. 

4 De An. iii, 3, 428, a, 9, 21, 
v. 10, 433, a, 11, c. ll init. ; Hist. 
An. i. 1, 488, bh, 25; De Mem. 1, 
449, a, 28, 450, a, 15, c. 2, 453, a, 
6; Metaph. i. 1, 980, «, 27, b, 25; 
cf. p.71, n. 3, p. 73, n. 4, infra. 
Some animals, therefore, dream 
as wellas man, Divin. p. S. 2, 
463, b, 12. 

5 After showing, De An. iii. 
3, that it is neither avo@yois, nor 
vovs, nor émorhun, nor dda, nor 
a combination of ddta and afeéyots, 
Aristotle proceeds, 428, bh, 10: 
GAA’ ered) Zor: KivnDévros Tovd) 
kiwveloOat Erepov tard rabrov, 4 ot 
pavracta xlynals ris Soret elves rad 
obi Kvev aic@loews yiyverbor GAN’ 
aicfavouevars kad Sv alcOnors early, 
fort 88 ylvecda: ulynow iad rhs 
évepyelas tis alcOhocws, cal rabrny 
dpolay avdyen elvar rh aiacOhoret, etn 
by abrn 7 alyqots ore tvev alc hocws 
eviexouévy obre wy aicbavonévors 
brapxey, tal TOAAG Kar’ adrhy ead 
moiety kal mdoxey 7d Exov, xa) elvar 
kal &An6% wad Wevdz. L. 30: ef 
ody undey pty GAAo Exe: 7a elpnueva, 
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The motion caused by the external impression 


upon the sensitive organ not only produces an immediate 
effect in the sensation which follows, but continues in 
the organ,” whence under certain circumstances it 
passes to the central organ, and in this way repro- 
duces the pictorial image,* even in the absence of the ob- 


4 gavracia [so the majority of 
the MSS. ; TorstR. with E reads 
4h payr., but considers the words 
spurious; BEKK. and TREND. are 
certainly wrong in reading 4 py 
gpuvractay] rodro 8 éort [TORSTR. 
conj. xen] 7d Aexbev, H payrac!a 
dy ely xivnois ixd tis aicbhoews 
tis nat’ évepyeiay yryvouevn. De 
Insomn. 1, 459, a, 17 (a passage 
which establishes the true read- 
ingin De An.429,a, 2 as yryvouevn, 
not -7s). 

! Rhet. i. 11, 1870, a, 28: % 
bi gavracta éorly alcOnois tis 
aoberhs. 

2 De Mem. 1, 350, a, 27: the 
mdOos, where €is is pvijpn, con- 
sists of a kind of (wypdpnua, 
which alfs@ycis produces in the 
soul (i.e. the px? aicOyrinh) and 
in the part of the hody where iv 
resides; # ‘yap ‘ywopervn xivnots 
évonualverat ofov timoy tiv To 
aic@huaros Kabdmrep of oppayi(émevat 
tots daxtvAlois. On this account, 
under deep emotion or in the 
early years of childhood, memory 
is weak, the excitement heing 
too strong, Kadmrep by cis bdwp 
péov éumimrovans Tis Kwhoews Kal 
Ths sppayides ; conversely in old 
age 81d 70 whxeoba Swear] kai did 
oxanpérnra Tod Bexonevov 7d wdBos 
obk éyywerat 6 tuwos, The same 
phenomenon is explained, c. 2, 
453, b, 4, as the result, not only 
in the case of children but of 
old men, of a xlyyots caused in 


the former case by the rapid 
growth, in the latter by the 
rapid decay, of the hody. The 
latter passage would of itself he 
sufficient te prove that in Ari- 
stotle’s view the persistence of 
the sense-impressions, which are 
compared to the impress of a 
stamp, is not that of actual 
material copies of the ohjects 
(even in his account of sense- 
perception itself, p. 58 sq. supra, 
Aristotle gives no countenance 
to such a view), nor even that of 
qualitative changes in the organs 
themselves, but is due to the 
continuance in the organs of the 
motions caused by the original 
sensation, This, however, he- 
comes still more obvions from 
the quotations that follow in the 
next note. On the whole suh- 
ject see FREUDENTBAL, p. 20 
sqq. 

8 This is the sense of the 
passage in 7. évuny, c. 3, already 
referred to. After showing in 
the heginning of c. 2, 87: Kat 
arerOdyros Tov Oupabey aicdnrod 
eupeve Ta aicOhpara alcOnrd dvra, 
that the faculty which gives 
judgment upon thecorresponding 
objects is different from that 
which supplies the sense with 
the images of them (of. p. 67, u. 
2), and that in this way we get 
the delirious fancies of fever 
and other illusions of sense into 
which we are seduced hy passion 
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To this power of reproducing images of sense Ari- 


stotle gives the name of Phantasy; and to the images 


themselves the cognate name of phantasms.” 


and emotion, Aristotle proceeds 
in c. 3: the motions caused 
partly by impressions made upon 
us from without, partly by those 
produced from within the body 
itself, are repressed during the 
day by the activity of sense and 
thought, and rendered imper- 
ceptible [apavifovra Somep mapa 
moav rip éAarrov—as the light of 
the stars before thesun]; véxTwp 
3e bY apylay Trav KaTd pdpiov 
aichoewy xa) dduvaplay Tod evepyetv 
2 . Om thy apxyhy riis aicihoews 
[the heart] xarapépovrat wal i- 
vovrat gavepal Kxabioranevns Tis 
ropaxiis. The same thing takes 
place in sleep (461, a, 18 sqq.): 7a 
gpavrdopara Kad af SréAotmro: Kevhoets 
ai cupBalvovoat amd tay aicOnudtey 
[those lingering remnants of the 
motions produced hy impressions 
upon the senses which are the 
cause of phantasms ; cf. p. 70, n. 5, 
supra] dré piv bed pel(ovos atons 
rijs eipnuévns Kwhorews daviCovra 
wdprav, éré St rerapaypévar oal- 
vovrat , . . KaQiorapevov St Kab 
diaxpivouévov rod aluaros éy rois 
évaluots, cwlouévn Tay alcOnudtwv 
 xivnois ap’ Exdorov tay aicbn- 
rnptwy [the motion caused hy the 
sense-impression which is trans- 
mitted from the organs of sense 
to the heart] éppwuéva re more? rh 
évinma, kad [sc, mate] palver@al ri 
xa) Sonety Sid wey Ta ard THs Spews 
karapepdueva dpav, did Se re aed 
Tis Gxofjs axovew. dporotpdmws Be 
xal ard rdév BAAwy aiabnrnplov, 
For the apy} accepts as true 
what the senses report, so long as 
it remains uncontradicted by a 
more authoritative report (cf. p. 


Phantasy, 


67,n. 2, supra); drav yop Kabebdy 
[as isexplained,461,b, 10], earidy- 
Tos Tov wAciorav aiaros em) Thy 
apxhy cuyxarepxovra ai evotora 
xuices. These exist, however, 
partly Suvdue: partly évepyelg, the 
former appearing (émoAd¢et) 
when the others hy which they 
have hitherto been repressed dis- 
appear; «al Avduevar ev GAlyw TE 
Aain@ aipart +g év Tols alcOnryplos 
xwvotvyrat [in the blood which is 
left behind in the organs of sense 
after the main body of it has 
flowed back to the heart, the 
sensitive motions contained in it, 
which have hitherto lain latent, 
become liberated owing to the 
exhaustion, by the diminution of 
the quantity of blood, of those 
motions which have hitherto 
restrained them], @xovom du016- 
tyTa &omep Ta év Trois véedecw, & 
mapend(ovow avOpéras kat KevTad- 
pos Taxéws petaBdAdoyvta. So 
long as we keep hold even of a 
remnant of consciousness in 
sleep we do not mistake those 
images for the things; if on the 
other hand we have lost all 
consciousness that we are asleep, 
we take the one for the other. 
Dreams (7a avdueva cf8wra 
xabebSovri, 462, a, 11) are there- 
fore only the remnants of the 
motions caused by sensation 
(461, b, 21), as which they are 
often clearly recognised at the 
moment of waking. 

' Hence he says, De An. iii. 
8, 432, a, 9: Th yap paryrdopara 
bowep aicOhuard éort mAhy bvev 
BANS. 

* For proof of this see Bonrtz, 
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moreover, he holds to be the source of the images which 
accompany thought.' To these it is impossible to apply 
the above sensational explanation: ? they must be con-. 
sidered as in some way independent products of intellec- 
tual activity. Aristotle, however, has given us no account 
of their origin or their relation to the images of sense. 
While the reports of the single senses in their own depart- 
ments are unerringly true, the imagination and the gene~ 
ralreports of the ‘common sense’ are exposed to illusion.’ 
If an imagination relates to earlier perceptions and pre- 
sents a copy of them, then we call it memory (uvjpn) ; * 


Ind. Arist. 811, b, 11 sqq. 812, a, 
9, 25. 

1 See next chapter. 

2 Aristotle actually distin- 
guishes between two kinds of 
gpavrasia, De An. iii, 10, 433, bh, 
28: dperrindy BE (sc. 7d (Gav erry] 
abe tvev dayractas. gavracta be 
wmaca } Avyiotinh H aicOnrich. 
tabrns pev adv Kal ra bAAa (pa 
meréexet. cc. 11, 434, a, 5: % wey 
oty aicénrich gavragia . . . Ka 
év toils HAAas (pais bmdpxes, h Se 
Bovdevrinh vy rails Aayorixais. 
As alo@yrixh dayr. can only here 
mean the power of reproducing 
from the motions that linger in 
the organs of sense the images 
represented by them, the gavr. 
Bavdevruch (or Aoyiorich : Td yap 
Bovaeter@at kal Aoyl(erOa rabrdv, 
Eth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 12) must 
mean the power of projecting 
images of things in the future, 
of means and ends whose com- 
parative value it is the function 
of BadaAevors to estimate with a 
view to the exercise of choice. 
Such images, however, are not, 
like those of memory, given in 


the excitations of the organs of 
sense. 

8 See i. 209, n. 3, and ii. 67, 
n, 2, supra. 

+ De Mem.i:alimemory refers 
to the past and therefore presup- 
poses the intuition of time, 449, b, 
28: 80a xpdvav aicOdvera, Tatra 
pdva tay (par uynuaveber, rad rodte@ 
Gaicddveru. (See i, 436, n. 2, ii. 
70, n. 4, and 71, n. 3, supra.) The 
faculty upon which memory de- 
pends is phantasy, for it always 
refers primarily to sensory 
images, and in a derivative and 
secondary sense to thoughts in 
so far as thought itself is impos- 
sible without a pictorial image, 
as is shown (450, a, 15) by the 
fact that brutes have memory as 
well as man. Cf. 450, a, 18: 
dore rod voowméevov fvoodyras or 
voi? ] xara cupBeByxss by etn, 
Kad” até bt rod mpdroy aia Onriod, 
450, a, 22: rivos wey aby ray Tis 
woxtis early hh pviiun, pavepoy, 871 
obrep nat 4 davragia' Kal gore 
penpoverta Kad’ aita piv Soa éor} 
payrarra, Kath cuuPeBnras St Soa 
Py kvev poyractas, The odyracua, 
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and the conscious reproduction of a memory is recollec- 
tion (a@vayvnots). Man alone is capable of recollection, 
since he alone can reflect;! but memory, as we have 


said, is shared by brutes. 


Recollection depends upon 


the natural coherence of the movements which produce 
the imaginative pictures; by virtue of this coherence 
one image is called up by another formerly connected 


with it.? 


however, only becomes a recol- 
lection (pyqudévevya) when we 
recognise in it the copy of an 
actual perception, when we con- 
nect with it the thonght that it 
is the repetition of a previous 
perception—a point upon which 
we are not always certain. Ac- 
cordingly we sometimes fail tore- 
cognise actual memories as such, 
and at other times mistake mere 
fancies for memories (450, b, 18 
sqq.). Tl wey oby dort uvhun [the 
chap. concludes] «al 7d uyyyuo- 
vevew, elpyrat, br: paytdoparos, 
ds eixdvos ov Odvracua, efis (which 
should he taken, not, with 
FREUDENTHAL, ibid. 36 and 
elsewhere, in its narrowsense dis- 
cussed i. 285,n.3, supra, but in the 
simple sense of having or keeping; 
cf. c. i. 449, b, 25) wad rlyos popiov 
ray ev hiv, 8rtrod mpdrov aicOyri- 
Kod kal @ xpévou aicbarvdpeba. 

1 Hist. An. i. 1 fin.; De Mem. 
ii. 451, b, 2, 453, a, 6 sqq. As 
the reason of this, it is said in 
458, a,9: 87: 7d dvausrhoxerbat 
éoriv olov cvdAoyauds Tis Ore “yap 
mpétepoy  eliev 2 frovoeey % Tt 
roodToy erable, avadrcylfera: 6 
dvaptuynorduevos, nal torw oloy 
Chrnols ris, rodro 8 ois nal rd 
Bovaevrindy tadpxet, picet pévois 
qupBEByrer * kad yap 7d Bovacter Oat 


These movements have their seat in the 


ovadcytopds rls dorw. H, An. ibid. 
also connects BovAeveoOa: with dva- 
pipvhorecOat as peculiar to man. 
2 Perbaps Aristotle gives 
this explanation, ibid. 451, a, 10 
sqq., with a tacit reference to 
the mnemonics mentioned by him 
in other passages (De An. iii. 3, 
427,b,19; De Insomn, 1. 458, b, 
20; Top. viii. 14, 163, b, 28). 
Recollection, he says, takes 
place, ére:d} wépuxey 4 klvnois 
nde yeverOu pera rhvde; if the 
connection is a necessary one, 
the first is invariably recalled by 
the second; if it is merely 
habitual, only as a rule. Some- 
times, however, a single occur- 
rence creates a fixed habit. 
‘Avausmvhoxer ba both in the case 
of intentional and uaintentional 
recollection coosists in recalling 
former motions in their order 
until we arrive at the object of 
search. We start in this process 
ard rod viv [i.e. from a present 
jatuition] #} &AAov tivds, Kal ag’ 
dyoiov 4 evaytiou } Tod obveyyus. 
Aristotle has not further deve- 
lored these hints upon the so- 
called laws of the association of 
ideas, nor has he explained 
whether of the two principles of 
avduynois, avdyen and 20s, the 
former embraces only those cases 
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Lastly, from sensation and ‘imagination arise 


the feelings of pleasure and pain,? and the appetites, 
whereof we shall have to treat in detail when we come 


to Anthropology.’ 


Aristotle regarded Sleep and Waking as conditions 


of the common faculty of perception.‘ 


Sleep is the 


imprisonment of that faculty, waking is its free activity.® 


in which the physical movement 
that underlies the pictorial image 
spontaneously produces otber 
such movements or includes also 
those in which the content of a 
given presentation conducts 
necessarily to the recollection of 
certain others. On the other 
hand, Aristotle gives us the 
general law which determines 
the succession of those associa- 
tions which depend upon habit, 
viz. that each presentation is 
recalled by that which imme- 
diately preceded it on its former 
occurrence: TG yap @€e: akodav- 
Ootow af siwhoes aAAGAaS, Hoe 
wera hyde (451, b, 28, cf. 1. 22). 

1 [bid. 4538, a, 14 sqq., where 
it is stated, dt: c&parindy ri 1d 
mdbos, kal f dvduynois Chrnos ev 
TowvT®~ gpaytdoparos ... 6 dva- 
Biyynokdpevos cwpatindy Tt Kivel ey 
¢ 7d wd0os; what this is is not, 
indeed, further explained. Since, 
however, the seat of memory in 
general is the heart, it must be 
this which is meant. 

2 De An. ti. 2, 418, b, 23: 
brov pey yap alcOnors, cal AdwN TE 
xal.ndovh, Sov 8& Taira, é avdeyuns 
wal émiOuy'a, iii. 8, 414, b, 4: 
@ 8 atobnois indpxe, TavTe Sov} 
te «ab Adan nal 7b Hdd Te Kal 
Aunrnpév. (Similarly De Somne, 
1, 454, b, 39.) vu. 7, 481, a, 10; 
fort Td HderOar Kal Avreioba rd 
évepyeiy tH alcOnting peodryti 


mpds Tb dyad nal andy, # Tot- 
avra, Phys, vii. 38, 247, a, 24: 9 
yap Kar’ évépyeiay 7d THs Hdovis 
q 8h privny h awd THs eamldos. 
ei pey ody Kar’ évépyeray, atcOnors 
7rd alriov, ei 8 Sid pvhpny ® SP 
Caria, amb taltns: yap ola 
emdbopev pepynucvois Td THS NSovis 
} ofa weiodpeda éAmiCoucw. We 
shall return to pleasure in deal- 
ing with the Ethics, but neither 
here nor there do we find an 
accurate psychological account 
of the feeling. 

8 Cf. meantime De An. ii. 2, 
418, b, 23, c. 3, 414, b, 1-16, iii. 
7, 431, a, 8 sqq. iii. 11; De 
Somno, i. 454, b, 29; Part. An. 
ii. 17, 661, a, 6. 

+ Ibid. c. 2, 455, a, 5-b, 13: 
sleep and waking do not belong 
to the senses individually, but 
to the kipioy Tay KAAwY rdvTwr 
aicOnrhpiov, the mpérov 6 aicbd- 
verat wavrwy, 

5 De Somno, i. e.g. 454, a, 82: 
ei rolywy 7d eypnyopevar Spiorar 
7@ rcAtoba: Thy aloOnow ... 7d 
% eypnyopéva: rE Kadedserv evavrloy 

. TovTo F eorly dduvapula 8¢ 
bwepBorhy rod éypyyopéva . . . 
dvdynn wiv +d eypyryopds evBé-- 
xeoGar Kabediew~ a8tvaroy yap del 
évepyeiv, It is impossible, how- 
ever, that it should sleep for ever, 
for to sleep without awaking 
would be to lose the power of 
sensation. 454, b, 25: rijs 8 
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Hence these conditions are only exhibited by beings 
capable of sensation : but with them they are invariable, 
for the faculty of perception cannot remain active 
without experiencing exhaustion from time to time.’ 
The object of- sleep is to maintain life, to refresh and 
restore ; and this again subserves the higher purpose of 
waking activity. The natural causes of sleep lie in 
the nutritive process. The vital warmth drives the 
fumes away from the food upwards; collecting there, 
they make the head heavy and induce sleepiness ; but 
cooling in the brain, they sink down again and cause a 
refrigeration of the heart, in consequence of which the 
activity of this chief organ of sensation is suspended. 
This condition lasts until the food is digested and the 
purer blood, destined for the upper portions of the 
body, is secreted from the denser sort, which passes 
downwards. Dreams arise from the internal motions 
of the organs of sense, which continue after the trans- 
mission of external impressions has ceased. In the 
waking state these motions disappear beneath the action 
of sense and thought; but in sleep, on the contrary, 
and especially towards the end of sleep, when the dis- 
turbance of the blood has ceased, they stand forth more 
clearly. Hence it may happen that an internal motion 


aicbhoews rpdmov Tre Thy pev 
axnuwnolay nal ofoy Serpdy Srvov 
elval papyev, thy 5& Adow kal Thy 
tveow eyphryopoty. 

1 See preceding note and De 
Somnoa, 1, 454, b, 14-455, a, 3, 
where it is said that all animals 
except ostracea are actually 
observed to sleep, and that, on 
the general grounds mentioned 


above, we must suppose that 
these sleep also. 

2 Ibid. ii. 455, b, 16-28, c. 3, 
end, 
3 De Somno, c. 2, where this 
point is very fully discussed. 

4 Asis shown and interestingly 
illustrated by careful observations 
from cognate fields, a. évumvlwy 
(see p. 71, n. 3, supra), cf. Divin, 
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in the body, which would not be perceived in waking 
hours, makes itself felt in dreams, or that dreams, 
reversely, impel people to subsequent action by the 
images which they present to the soul. It is also 
possible that sensible impressions reach us in sleep 
which would not have struck upon our senses in the 
more disturbed atmosphere of the daytime, or would 
have failed to arouse our attention. Thus some pro- 
phetic dreams may be explained naturally; anything 
beyond this must be considered a casual coincidence, 
for we notice that many dreams do not come true at 


all} 


Death, like sleep, must be explained by an altera- 


tion in the central organ. 


It happens when the vital 


warmth, which resides in the heart (or the correspond- 


p. &. 1,463, a, 7 sqq. Dreams 
according to tbe account here 
given (c. 8, 462, a, 8, 29) are 
xuvhoes payrastixat [movements 
caused by fancy] év trois aic6y- 
tnplos, ... Tpdvracua Td amd Tis 
Kwiocews Tov aicOnudrwyr, bray ev 
7S nxadeddew H, Ff xadedder, Tair’ 
éorly évirmoy, 

! This is essentially the doc- 
trine set forth in the treatise 7. 
vhs «ab? Barve paytixis. It cannot, 
on the other hand, be regarded 
as the expression of Aristotle’s 
scientific conviction when in one 
of his Dialogues (see i. 390, n. 3, 
supra) he speaks of the soul in 
sleep and just before death, when 
about to withdraw from the body 
into its trie being, as possessed of 
a power of insight into the future. 
Such a view, it is much more 
probable, does not at all express 
his own conviction, but merely an 


opinion which, he thinks, may 
have given rise to the belief in 
the existence of the Gods. If at 
tbe time of the composition of 
this dialogue he attributed any 
real value to this opinion,it would 
be only one of the many proofs 
of the influence which the views 
of Plato still exercised over him. 
His whole treatment of the sub- 
ject as given above shows how 
far he was ata later'‘time from 
regarding sleep as a higher con- 
dition of the spiritual life. The 
views that Circ. Divin. i. 88, 81 
attributes to Aristotle on the 
power of prophetic foresight 
(‘aliquid in animis prasagiens 
atque divinum ’) said to be pos- 
sessed by hypochondriacs were 
much more probably taken from 
one of the Dialogues, than from 
Divin. p. 8.c. 2 init. or Eth. Bud. 
vii. 14, 1248, a, 39. 
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ing member), is extinguished! The cause of this 
extinction, which affects all fire alike, is generally the 
want of nourishment. This may be brought about in 
two ways: either the operation of antagonistic mate- 
rials? may prevent the fire from maturing its aliment, 
which in the case of life is the vapour rising from the 
lood; or else an excess of warmth may induce too 
rapid consumption of it. The latter takes place in the 
natural decay of old age. During a length of time the 
respiratory organs have been growing gradually harder 
and drier, moving themselves in consequence more 
slowly, and becoming incapable of providing the neces- 
sary covering process for the inner heart. Accordingly 
the inner fire decreases more and more, until at last it 
is extinguished, like a little flame, by some insignificant 
movement.> The causes of greater or less longevity are 
discussed by Aristotle in a special treatise.® 
Up to this point we have dealt exclusively with 
the common couditions and peculiarities of animal life. 
These common characteristics are displayed in the most 
different forms and degrees of completeness by the dif- 
ferent races of animals. The animal kingdom exhibits 


1 De Vita, c. 4; see pp. 7 
and 42, supra, andcf. Respir.17, 
478, b, 31 sqq. 479, a, 7 sqq. 

2 As in the extinction of fire 
by water. 

3 De Vita, c. 5, 496, b, sq. 
The third possible case, when 
the supply of the requisite ali- 
ment fails, as in death by starva- 
tion, is here unnoticed by 
Aristotle. 

4 That this is the purpose 
served by respiration has already 
been proved at p. 43. 


5 De Respir. 17, 479, a, 7 sqq. 
cf. De Vita, 5, 469, b, 21, 470, a, 
5 (where the suffocation of fire by 
coals is cited as an illustration, 
and explained in the same way). 
Meteor. iv. 1,379, a, 3; Longit. V. 
5, 466, a, 19, 22,b, 14; Gen. An. 
v. 8, 783, b, 6. 

8 Tep) waxpeBiérnros kal Bpaxv- 
Bidrnros : cf. Gen. An. iv. 10, 777, 
b, 8. Upon the results there 
atrived at, c. 5, 6, it is imprac- 
ticable here to enter more fully. 
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a gradual and continuous progression from the poorest 
and most undeveloped forms of life to the highest, and 
it is Aristotle’s undisputed distinction to have first dis- 
covered this scale and to have followed it through all 


aspects of animal life.1 


Even the local habitations 


of the different animals, the elements to which they 
belong, enable us to distinguish their several degrees 


of honour and importance.? 


1 As has already heen gener- 
ally shown, p. 20 sqq. supra; cf. 
i. 466 sqq. 

2 Aristotle frequently touches 
upon this point. His statements 
upon it, however, are not always 
consistent with one another 
either in regard to the birth and 
habitations, or in regard to the 
elementary constitution of dif- 
ferent living creatures. Meteor. iv. 
4, 382, a, 6 (De An. i. 5, 411, 
a, 9 relates to another subject) he 
says: év yi kal ey S8art (oa pdvor 
éoruy, ev adept B¢ at wupt obk ort, 
ort tay copdr ov dAn Tatra, (On 
the statement in the latter clause 
rv. i, 483, n. 2, supra). On the other 
hand, according to C1c. W. D. ii. 
15, 42; PLUT. Plat. V. 20,1 Fr. Ar. 
19), he had declared, probably in 
the dialogue m. p:Acgod-as, that as 
there are land-, water-, and air- 
animals ((ga xepoaia, Evvdpa, 
arqva, or according to Cic. ‘cum 
alioxum animautium ortus in 
terra sit, aliorum in aqua, in aére 
aliorum ’), there must also be (ga 
oJpdvia, and the stars must there- 
fore be animate. Again, Hist. An. 
v. 19, 552, h, 6-15, he speaks of 
worms which spring by spon- 
taneous generation from ice, flies 
which spring from fire, whereas, 
Gen, et Corr. ii. 2, 330, b, 29, he 
had expressly denicd that any- 


Nor must the variations 


thing at all springs from either 
ice or fire. If we may put down 
to a popular mode of speech 
the mention of air-animals in 
the treatise 7. ptAocodias, hy 
which are only meant winged ani- 
mals, yet the fire-animals men- 
tioned in his Watural History and 
alluded to hy other writers (cf. 
FaBRICIUS, on Sext. Pyrrh. i. 41. 
IDELER, on Meteorol. ii, 454; 
Puito, Plant. Noé, 216, a, De 
Gigant. 285, A) cannot be recon- 
ciled with his other statements. 
But, secondly, with regard to the 
material constituents of living 
hodies, Aristotle holds (DeAn.i.5, 
411, a, 9. iii. 13 init., and the pas- 
sage referred to in i, 482, n. 3, sup.) 
that while each contains a mixture 
of all the elements, there may he 
a preponderance of different ele- 
ments in different hodies. Here 
also, however, his statements are 
not always consistent, De Respir. 
13, 477, a, 27, he Says: Te bey yap 
éx ys jwAEioves yéyover, oiov Th Tay 
uray yévos (and acc. to Gen, An. 
ii. 6, 743, b, 10, shell-fish and 
crustacea], ta 5” & SSaros ofoy 7d 
Trav evdBpuov * Tov Be arTnvay kai 
meCav Te wey eE depos Ta 8 ee 
mupds. Exacta 8 ey tuts oixelots 
ramos Exe Thy tdéw abrav. On 
the other hand, Gen. An. iii. 11, 
761, b, 18: 7a wey yap pure bein 
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in their vital heat be neglected, as that is a point of the 
greatest moment in determining the perfection of animate 
existence.! Together with the vital heat must be men- 
tioned the character of the blood and of the humours 
corresponding to it in other animals, on which depends 
the broad distinction between sanguineous and blood- 
less creatures.? The temper and intelligence of animals 
are regulated in a great measure by the constitution of 
their blood, while of course its influence over their 


physical structure is not less important.? 


It is only 


sanguineous animals which have flesh, the bloodless are 


ris by vis, Bdaros 5é Td Evudpa, Ta 
de mela ddpos* Td Se waddov kal 
Frrov Kal eyybrepov Kal moppwrepov 
ToAAhy wort nal Oavpaorhy d10- 
gopdy. Td d& réraprov yévos ovK em 
Tovtwy Tév Ténwy Set (nreiv: xalrot 
BotaAerai yé Tt kard Thy Tod wupds 
elvar rdéiv... dAAX Bel Td ToLodTov 
yévos Cytety éenl ris ocdhuns* atlrn 
yep palverat kowwvotoa Tis TeTdp- 
ys &roordcews. The whole class 
of we(& (land animals and birds) 
are heve assigned to the air, just 
as De Sensu, c. 5, 444, a, 19, men 
and quadrupeds are classed with 
those doa meréxe: MaAAOY THs TOD 
&epos pécews: fire-animals on the 
other hand are said to inhabit the 
moon, of which there is a sugges- 
tion also De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 18 
(see p. 20, u. 3, supra). But it 
remains to be asked how in the 
ethereal region, to which the moon 
also belongs, there can be beings 
constituted of all the elements. 
CE. MeYER, Arist. Thierk. 413 sq 
393, and i. 472 sqq. supra. 

1 De Resp. 13, 477, a, 16: 7a 
tintwrepa TeV Cdwv wAclovos Tert- 
xnke Oeprdrytos* Gus yap dvayicn 


kal puxis Teruxnévat Tiiwrépas. 
2 On this distinction, of which 
Aristotle very frequently makes 
use, see, besides many other pas- 
sages, Hist. An. i. 4-6, 489, a, 30, 
490, a, 21, 26sqq. b, 9. ii. 15 init 
iv. 1 init. c. 3 init.; Part. An. ii. 
2, 648, a, 1. c. 4, 650, b, 30, and 
the passages referred to 26, n. 1, 
supra. From Part. iii. 4, 665, a,31 
(Anudnperos 5° Zoixey ob KaAds Bia- 
AaBety wep) avray, elrep @4On Sia 
puxpérnta Tay ava'wov Cdwv Bdnra 
elvat tavra = their intestines) 
BRANDIS,ii.b. 1301 concludes that 
Democritus had made the dis- 
tinction between sanguineousand 
bloodless animals ; the inference, 
liowever, is a doubtfal one, as 
Democritus may have mentioned 
only particular species of animals, 
and the general designation of 
them as &voiu2 may be Aristotle's. 
3 Part. An. ii. 2, 648, a, 2 (see 
p. 39. n. 6, supra); c. 4, 651, a, 
12: woraddy 8 éoriv airia 4H row 
ciwaros puots kal Kara Td Oos Tots 
(dos nal Kxard hy atoOnow, 
evAdyos* An yap écti wavTds Tod 
oamaros. 
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provided with something analogous to flesh;! the 
former have a heart, the latter another kind of central 
organ.2 The vital heat and composition of the blood, 
again, determine the development of the organs of 
refrigeration and secretion—the brain, lungs, kidneys, 
bladder, and their peculiar functions.? In everything 
relating to the motion and posture of animals, Aristotle 
does not fail to recognise a special significance. Some 
tribes grow like plants adhering to the ground: the 
more perfect races, on the contrary, are capable of locomo- 
tion at will.‘ Furthermore, he traces very considerable 
differences in the organs of motion and the modes of 
progression displayed by the latter.’ It is only in the 
case of locomotive creatures that we find the opposition 
of right and left, to which Aristotle attributed much 
importance,® together with a more complex organisa- 
tion.? Lastly, while in shell-fish and plants the head 
looks downwards, and while in animals without feet or 
with many feet it is turned to the middle of the world, 
it is turned upwards in bipeds, and particularly in man.* 


1 See p. 26, n. 2, supra. 

* See p.26,n.7; p.41,n.3, sup. 

* See p. 26, n. 8; p. 40, n. 1, 
and p. 43, n. 6, supra. 

+ Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, b, 10 
sqq.; Part. An. iv. 5, 681, a, 12- 
20; Ingr. An. 19; De An. ii. 3, 
415, a, 6, and p. 49, n. 5, supra. 

5 Even birds seem stunted 
(xexoAcBwrat) in this respect, but 
fish even more so (Part. An. iv. 
13 init.); in the motion of ser- 
pents and worms there is properly 
no- distinetion of right and left 
(Ingr. An. 4, 705, b, 22 sqq.) ; in 
tbe ease of insects the multitude 
of their feet indicates deficient 
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unity and centralisation of the 
vital force (ibid. e. 7), while—in 
common with some birds—théey 
have little power of steering their 
fligbt (bid. 10, 710, a, 4). 

* See p.33,n.3, sup.,and Ingr. 
An. 4,705, b,13 toend. Aristotle 
there remarks (706, a, 18) that 
the distinetion between right and 
left reaehes its highest develop- 


ment in man, &:& 7b Kara otaw 


padiora Exew Tov Cowv. oboe dé 
Bearidy re 7d Betiby Tod dpiorepod 
Kal Kexwpiopevoy. 

7 Part. An. iv.7 init. 

8 Part, An. iv. 7, 683, b, 18; 
Ingr. An. c. 5; De Vita, 1, 468, 
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The structure of the body and the relation of its members 
correspond to these differences of posture! In human 
beings the upper portion of the body is lighter than the 
lower, for the sake of their intellectual activity, and 
because of their greater warmth. In quadrupeds the 
size and weight of these parts are greater. As 
the vital heat decreases, and the earthly ingredients 
begin to preponderate, the number of the feet is mul- 
tiplied, until at last they disappear, and the whole body 
becomes one great foot. Beyond this point the head 
begins to turn downwards, sensation disappears, the 
animal becomes a vegetable.” The size of animals, again, 


a, 6. Man’s upright posture is 
explained, Respir. 18, 477. a, 20, 
as the result of the purity and 
abundance of his blood ; Part An. 
ii. 7, 653, a, 80, iii. 6, 669, b, 4, it 
is accounted for by the cognate 
fact of his higher temperature, 
heat having the effect of raising 
the body, as is proved by the fact 
that warm-blooded quadrupeds 
(the (yoréxa) are the more up- 
right. Part. An. iv. 10, 686, a, 25, 
the argument is put teleolegic- 
ally: man has arms instead of fore- 
feet, dp0dv piv ydp éor: pdvoy Tay 
(pov 5d 7d thy Pbow adrod nad rhy 
ovolay elvat Oclav Epyov be rod 
Gevordrov Td voety kal ppovetv: TovTO 
& ob pgdiov woAAoD Tov KvwOev émi- 
xetmévov odpatos’ Td ‘yap Bdpos 
Suontynroy wot Thy Bidvuray Kal 
Thy xowhy atoOnow. The increased 
weight of the upper portions of 
the body requires that it should 
he placed horizontally on severul 
legs, od Buvapévns pépew 7d Bdpos 
Ths Woxis. wdvra ydp éori 7d (Ga 
vavddn TaAAa mapa Thy kvOpwirov 
yavades ydp éoriv of 7d pty tvw 


péya Td BE pépov rd Bdpos Ka) weCetov 
puxpdv &c. (ef. i. 467, u. 2, supra] 
... 8d Kal dppovérrepa wdvra 7d 
(da rév dvOpdnwyv early... . atriov 
5°. . bri THs Wuxijs apyh morrg 
5} Suonlivynrds éor: ad cwparddys. 
ért 8 «eAdrrovos yevouevns rijs 
aipotons Oepudrntos nal rod yed- 
Bous wAclovos, Td Te odpara eAdT= 
rova Tay Céwy €or) nal roAdwoda, 
tédos & troda ylyvera: nal rera- 
péva mpds Thy yijv. puxpoy 8 oftw 
mpoBalvovra kal thy apyhy Exovcr 
Katrw Kal 7rd Kard Thy Kepardhy 
uépiov réros axlynrdy eons 
dvaicOnroy, Kad yiveras purdy, 

» Ingr. An. c.11: since man 
is a biped and designed for an 
upright walk, the upper parts of 
his body must be lighter, the 
lower heavier. Birds cannot hare 
the upright posture; man on 
account of this posture cannot 
have wings (for the reason given 
for this, the student must consult 
Aristotle himself). Cf. prev. n. 
and Hist. An. ii. 4, 500, b, 26. 

2 Part. An. iv.10; see p. 81, 
n. 8, supra, 
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corresponds to their place in the scale of existence: the 
warmer animals, according to Aristotle’s notion, are ge- 
nerally speaking greater, and therefore the sanguineous 
animals are larger than the bloodless, although he 
does not fail to notice several exceptions to this rule.! 
Another obvious basis of classification may be found in 
the mode of birth and propagation. Some animals are 
viviparous, and form their offspring in the womb, either 
with or without the intervention of an egg.? A second 
class lay eggs, perfect in the case of birds, oviparous 
quadrupeds, and snakes ; imperfect in the case of fishes, 
molluscs, and molluscous ostracea. A third kind pro- 
pagate themselves by worms, produced sometimes with, 
sometimes without, copulation,? and attaining their ulti- 
mate form only after repeated transformation : almost 
all insects belong to this class. A fourth series spring 
by spontaneous generation from slime or from the excre- 
tions of animals: as, for instance, the majority of shell- 
fish and some fishes and insects.‘ The common funda- 
mental type of all these different modes of propagation 
is development from worms through eggs to organic 
form ;° but this process runs a different course, produ- 


1 Respir. 18, 477, a, 18; n. 1, supra), c. 5, 755, b, 20, 
Longit. V. 5,466, b, 18,28; Part. ii. 5 (see p. 53, n. 1, supra) ; 


An. iv. 10, 686, b, 28; Hist. An. 


i! 5, 490, a, 21 sqq.; Gen. An. ii. 


1, 732, a, 16 sqq- 

2 The former is the case ( Gen. 
An. ii. 1, 732, a, 32, i. 10, and 
elsewhere) with man, horses, 
cattle, dolphins, &c., the latter 
with cartilaginous fish and vipers. 

3 Instances of monogenesis 
Aristotle finds in bees and some 
fishes ; Gen. An. iii, 10 (see p. 58, 


Hist. An. iv. 11, 538, a, 19. 

4 Gen. An. ii. 1, from 732, a, 
25 onwards; Hist. An. i. 5, 489, 
a, 34-b, 18; Polit. i. 8, 1256, b, 
10 sqq. On viviparons animals 
see especially Gen. An. ii. 4 sqq. ; 
on the others and on spontaneous 
generation, the passage cited p. 
58,n.1,and p. 49,n. 4, sep.,and also 
MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 453 sqq. 

5 On the one hand, he holds 
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cing a more or less perfect result, according to the higher 
or the lower status of the animal. So, since the 
warmer and less earthy animals are the noblest, we may 
say that birth and development follow the warmth and 
material composition of the organisms.' The mode of 
their birth reflects the perfection or imperfection of 
their nature, and if we estimate the whole animal 
kingdom by this one standard, we obtain a scale which 
leads gradually from the most perfect down to the least 


perfect.? 


that the embryo even of oviparous 
and viviparousanimalsis vermicu- 
lar at first, and, on the other, the 
chrysalisation of insects which 
appear first as worms is a trans- 
formation into the form of an egg; 
so that even here the law of ana- 
logy does not desert us; Gen. An. 
iii. 9, 758, a, 32: oxeddv yap Zoixe 
mwivta gKwWANKOTOKEY MpBrov' Td 
yap areddorarov xinua rowvrdy 
éorw. é€v waar 5& Kal Tois (wo- 
Toxatot Kal Tots @otoKode? TéActoy 
gov 7d xinua 7d mpdrov &didpiarov 
by AauBdver Thy abtnow: ToatTh 
8 early Hh Tod oKdAnnos vats. 
pera 8 rodro ra wey Poroxel Td 
xinua TéAsoy 1a 8 dredAts, Ziw 5é 
ylyverat rédeiov, xaddwep éwl rev 
ixyObav elpnrar woAAdnis, Ta 3 ev 
aitots Cwotoxotyra rpdmov Twa 
peta 7d aotornua 7rd e& apyiis 
goeidts yiverat' mepiéxerat yap Td 
dypoy tuevi Aewr@, Kabdwep by ef 
tis apéra 7d rv Pav Borpaxoy. 
(Cf. on this point Hist. An. viii. 
7.) The insect germ is a worm, 
whether it is born by ordinary or 
by spontaneous generation, and 
the same is true of caterpillars 
and of the supposed spiders’ eggs. 
mpocdbdyra 8& rivra TA TKWANKOEN 
kal toi peyéBovs AaBSyta rédos 


Nor are the senses equally distributed among 


ofoy gov ylyvera: [in chrysalisa- 
tion] . . . rodrov & afrioy bri 4 
pics dowepavel mpd bpas goronet 
5:2 thy aréAciay thy airijs, ws 
byros Tov oKdANKOS Er ev adbfhoe 
gov padxkod. The same is the 
case with moths and similar 
animals, Cf.n. 2, infra. 

1 Gen. An. ii. 1, 732, b, 28: 
(wotoxe? piv ta redcdrepa Thy 
giaw raév (gwv Kal peréyovra 
xadap»tépas dpyiis: ovBev yap Cyo- 
ToKel ey abo, wh Sexduevoy rd 
mvetua Kal dvarvéoy. reAcdrepa de 
7a Bepudrepa thy tow xa) 
iypérepa wal ph yeddn: rhs de 
Bepudryntos ris vous spas 5 
wAcipwv bowv evayds eat . 
dhowep 587d (Gov Tércov, 6 8 cKxd- 
Ané wal 7d @dyv dredrks, oftws 7d 
TéActov ex TOU TeAcLoTépo iver Bat 
wépuxey, Warmth and moisture 
are favourable, cold and dryness 
hostile to perfect development ; 
Aristotle tries to show, 733, a, 3 
sqq., how the various methods of 
production depend upon the 
various ways in which these are 
distributed and combined. 

2 Thid. 733, a, 32: Sef & 
vorioot ws eb Kal epetiis thy yéveoww 
arusidwow } pbois, TX ply yap 
Tekedrepx Kal Cepudrepa Tay (boy 
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the different tribes: it is only the more perfect which 
possess all the five senses, while the others partake of 
them in more or less completeness.' Again, there are 
only a few animals in which memory and imagination 
are developed from sensation; and accordingly they 
differ widely in intelligence and docility.? In the last 
place, Aristotle turns his attention to the habits and 
character of animals, and is at pains to point out the 
characteristics which establish a closer or more distant 
resemblance between the life of men and brutes,® 
noticing especially, for instance, how in the sexual 
life of animals and their treatment of their young we 
have all stages, from a merely vegetable indifference up 
to a species of moral conduct towards offspring.* 
Aristotle failed to combine these different points 
of view in such a way as to establish a complete and 
graduated classification of the whole animal kingdom: 
nor, indeed, did he succeed in avoiding constant errors 
and contradictions in his treatment of this subject, 


owing to the complicated 


TéAcioy drodibwot Td Téevov KaTa Td 
muy [i.e. with perfectly deve- 
loped organs]... . «al yevyg 3 
taira (Ga év airois ebOus. ra Se 
Sebrepa ev adrois pey ob yer 
rédee evOds (Cyotone? 58 goToKh- 
cava mparov), Oipate 5& (worone’. 
Ta 5¢ CGov piv ob réAcoy -yeryd, 
gov Bt yervG nal rodro TéActoy 7d 
gdv, Ta 8 Ere rodTwv Wuxporépay 
éxyovra Thy piow gov pey yevyd ob 
Ténewov 5& Gov, GAA’ Ekw TeAcrovrat, 
xadrep TO Tov AcmiBwrav ixOiov 
yévos kal Ta padaxdorpaxa Kad rd 
paArdk. To 8é wéuxroy yévos Kal 
wuxpdbraroy ob5’ goroxe? é& abrod, 
GAAG «at Tod [7d] ToLodToOy E~w cup- 


and crossing principles of 


Balver wdOos airg, bowep elpyra 
Te yap Evroua oKxwAnkororel Td 
mparov: mpocdOoy & Sddns yivera 
6 ox@ant (h yap xpuvoadAls madov- 
Hévy Sivanw god eye). eb’ ex 
totrou yiverar (Pov ev ri rplry 
MeraBory AaBby 7d Tis yevérews 
7éAos. 

! Mist. An. iv. 8; De An. ii. 
2,415, a, 3; De Somna, 2, 455, a, 
5, and p. 64, supra. 

? See the passages referred to 
supra, p. 70, n. 4, and p. 38, n. 1. 

3 See p. 38, n. 1, Supra, 

‘ Hist. An. viii. 1, 588, b, 28, 
cf. Oecon. i. 3, 1343, b, 13. 
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division which he followed.! He generally divides the 
brute creation into nine departments, between which 
some transitional forms intervene: these are viviparous 
quadrupeds, oviparous quadrupeds, birds, fishes, whales, 
molluscs, malacostraca, testacea, and insects.? Close to 
the oviparous quadrupeds are placed the snakes, although 
in several points they resemble fishes. A more general 
law of classification is his opposition between sanguin- 
eous and bloodless animals. To the former belong the 
first, five classes of those we have enumerated ; to the 
latter, the remaining four. But though this opposition 
has so broad an application,> and though Aristotle uses 
it as an essential distinction,® he does not divide the 
whole animal kingdom into the two classes of san- 
guineous and bloodless, and then subdivide these into 


species as viviparous, &c.’ 


1 With the following account 
cf, MEYER, Arist. Thierk. 485 sqq. 

2 Hist. An.i. 6, ii. 15 inié. iv. 
1 init, Part. An. iv. 5 init., 
among other passages. Cf. 
MeyYmER, ibid. 102 sqq. 151 sqq., 
thid. 71 sqq., but especially 84 
sqq., upon Aristotle’s objections 
to dichotomy and to other artifi- 
cial classifications. 

3 See, on the one hand, Part. 
An. iv. 1 init., Hist. An. ii. 17, 
508, a, 8, among other passages, 
and, on the other, Hist. An. iii. 
7, 516, b, 20, ibid. c. 1, 509, b, 
15, v. 5, 540, b, 30; Gen. An. i. 
3, 716, b, 16; Part. iv. 13, 697,a, 
9. MEYER, ibid. 154 sq. 

4 See the passages cited, p. 
80, n. 2, supra. 

5 See p. 80, supra. 

§ Hist. An. ii. 15, 505, b, 26: 
roiry yap Sapper 7a peyiora yévn 


His other systems of classi- 


mpos Ta Aaima Tay BAAwy Chor, TE 
Ta pey Evama ra 8 tvaima elvat, 
Part. iv. 3, 678, a, 83: bre yap 
dori Td piv evama Ta 8 tvama ey 
TG Adyy evundpiae TP dplCovre rhy 
odolay aitay, Cf. BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1294 sq. 

7 Cf. MuveERr, ibid. 138 sq. In 
Part. An. i, 2sq. Aristotle sets 
forth in detail the reasons why he 
regards it as inadmissible to base 
his classification upon sucha di- 
vision (see i. 241, n. 3, supra, and 
cf. i. 271, n. 2, sup.), expressly stat- 
ing, 642, b, 30: xademrdy uév ody 
SiadaBety nal eis roravras diabopds 
dy gory ef6n So drioty Gov év 
Tabtais imdpyew nal wh ev wreloot 
tavrév... mdavrwy 38 xaderbratoy 
} dBbvaroy eis Td kvarua (no other 
word could have been used con- 
sistently with the context which 
follows). This characteristic is 
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fication are employed with even less rigour, as when he 
speaks of land- and water-animals,! of viviparous, ovi- 
parous, and vermiparous,? of locomotive and non-locomo- 
tive,’ of two-footed, four-footed, many-footed, and foot- 
less,* of walking, flying, swimming creatures,® of carni- 
vora and herbivora, and so on. Nor does Aristotle, 
in tracing the subordinate species into which the summa 
genera are divided, make use of these distinctions for 
the purpose of classification. He rather tries to find the 
natural divisions by observation,’ and if he cannot 
succeed in marking off the species by these means, he 
does not hesitate to assume intermediate races belongitig 


partly to the one sort and partly to the other,* 


unsuitable for the differentia of 
a summa species, if for no other 
reason than because it is a nega- 
tive one, and negative conceptions 
cannot be further subdivided 
according to any inlying principle 
of classification (642, b, 21, 643, 
a, 1 sqq. b, 9-26). 

' Hist. An. i. 487, a, 34, viii. 
2 init. ix. 48, 681, a, 21, ii. 2, 648, 
a, 25, among other passages ; cf. 
Part. i. 2, 642, b, 10 sqq.; Top. vi. 
6, 144, b, 32 sqq.; Mayer, 84 sq. 
140. See also p. 79, n. 2, supra. 

2 Hist. An. i. 6, 489, a, 34, 
among other passages; see 
MEYER, 97 sq. 141 sq., and p. 
82 sq. supra, according to which 
as a fourth class we should have 
self-generated animals. 

* Ingr. An. 4. 705, b, 13; 
Part. An. iv. 6, 681, b, 33 sqq. c. 
7 init. 

‘ Hist. An. i. 4, 489, b, 19; 
Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 2, 689, b, 
31 sqq.; Ingr. An. 1, 704, a, 12. c. 
5, 706, a, 26 sqq., b, 3 sqq. 

5 Nevorixd and wryvd are re- 


Lastly, 


presented, Hist. An. i. 5, 489, b, 
23, 490, a, 6, as separate classes, 
the latter being subdivided into 
TrEepwrd, mrhwrd and Sepudmrepa; 
opposed to these we have as a 
third class all those which move 
upon the earth. 

6 Hist. An. i. 1, 488, a, 14, 
viii. 3, 592, a, 29, b, 15, 28; 
Polit. i. 8, 1256, a, 24, among 
other passages ; v. MEYER, p. 100. 

7 MEYER, ibid. p. 158-329, 
gives an exhaustive account of 
these. 

8 Such transitional forms are: 
the monkey standing between 
man and viviparous quadrupeds ; 
the bat between flying and walk- 
ing animals, but properly with 
as much claim to be reckoned 
among viviparous quadrupeds as 
the seal, which is assigned a place 
between land- and water- ani- 
mals; the ostrich, which, al- 
though « bird, in many points 
resembles a quadruped ; the cro- 
codile, which is an oviparous 
quadruped approximating to a 
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though it cannot be denied that Aristotle’s system 
represents a gradual progression toward completeness 
in the animal creation which attains its summit in 
man,' yet the respective dignities of whole classes are left 
undetermined, and the different points of view from which 
he judges them intersect each other so awkwardly that 
the same class often ranks higher in one respect and 
lower in another. Zoophytes, generally speaking, are 
less perfect than true animals; shell-fish are less perfect 
than locomotive creatures, the footless than those which 
are provided with feet, the vermiparous than the ovi- 
parous, and these than the viviparous; all animals than 
man. But whether insects rank above molluscs and 
malacostraca, birds above amphibious animals, fishes 
above snakes, or vice versa, Aristotle does not enable us 
to decide. We may even doubt* about the respective 
positions of shell-fish and insects. Again, though san- 
guineous animals are the nobler on account of their 
greater vital warmth and their more complex organisa- 
tion, still some insects, like bees and ants, are superior 
to many of them in intelligence and art. If birds as 
oviparous animals rank below mammals, their posture 
approximates them to man;° it seems strange, there- 
fore, that they should be more remote from mankind in 


fish ; serpents (see p. 86, n. 8, sv- 
pra); among bloodlessanimalsthe 
nautilus and the hermit crab are 
molluscs which are related to 
crustacea. See the references 
given hy MEYER, pp. 146-158. 
The zoological position of man is 
discussed infra, p. 90, n. 1. 

1 See p. 25 sqq. supra; p. 28, 
n. 3, among other passages. 


2? See i. 487 sq. supra. 

5 As MEYER, p. 486, shows. 

4 Part. An. ti. 2, 648, a, 4 
sqq.; See p. 39, n. 6, supra, where 
a solution of the difficulty is sng- 
gested, which, however, is hardly 
an adequate one. 

5 Ingr. An. 6,706, a, 25, b, 3; 
Hist. An. i. 6, 489, b, 20. 
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mode of birth and physical structure than the mammals.' 
When we take the spontaneous generation of sexless ani- 
mals as a sign of a low rank, intermediate between the 
vegetable and animal worlds, we are surprised to find the 
same mode of propagation not only in insects but even 
in fishes.? On the other hand, since viviparous animals 
are the most perfect,’ whales and dolphins, as well as 
skates and vipers, take precedence of birds and amphi- 
bious animals, though inferior to them in many respects.‘ 
If we explain the transition from quadrupeds to mul- 
tipeds, and from these to footless creatures by a continual 
declension of warmth,> the bloodless insects ought to be 
warmer than the sanguineous snakes, fishes, and dol- 
phins.6 It cannot be denied that the complex variety 
of the facts cannot always be harmonised with the presup- 
positions of the system, and that it is impossible to 
avoid disproportion and even contradictions in its appli- 
cation. The majority of these defects appear to have 
escaped Aristotle’s notice ; others he tries to avoid by 
artificial means :7 but he never allows himself to be 
shaken in his great conviction that organic nature 
presents a graduated scale of progressive development 
towards perfection. 


1 Since an upright posture is 
said to accompany greater vital 
heat; see p. 81 sq. supra. 

2 See p.82 sq. sup., cf. p. 48 sq. 

3 Gen. An. ii. 4, 737, b, 26. 
Cf. p. 83, n. 2, supra. 

4 In the case of cartilaginous 
fish and vipers this requires no 
proof; in the case of cetaceans 
their want of feet at least, and as 
compared with birds the position 
of their heads, are in Aristotle’s 
view important defects. 


5 See p. 81, supra. 

6 Cf. MryEr, p. 487 sq. where 
further examples are given. 

7 See also Gen. An. i. 10 sq. 
where the viviparousness of 
sharks is explained on the ground 
of their natural coldness, whereas 
the same property in mammals is 
made to depend upon their 
greater heat and perfection; cf. 
Part. An. iii. 6, 669, a, 24 sqq. ; 
Gen. An. ii. 4, 787, b, 26, and 
other passages. 
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CHAPTER XI 


CONTINUATION 


Man' 


THE end of this evolution is Man. 


His body unites 


him with the lower animals, and especially with the 


class of viviparous land-animals.! 


* It might be doubted whether 
man is classed by Aristotle with 
viviparous quadrupeds or placed 
ina class by himself. Thus, Hisé. 
An. i. 6, 490, b, 15 sqq., those 
«vn which have no subordinate 
species under them are compared 
to the genus &#pwmos ; on the 
other hand, ibid. ii. 8 init., man 
is opposed to the retpdémoda, and 
the monkey is described as an 
intermediate form between them. 
This apparent contradiction is 
due to the fact that Aristotle has 
no name for the whole class: as 
a biped, man cannot be classed 
along with rerpdmoda (woroxotyra; 
ou the other hand, (potoxotyra 
would embrace the whole which 
he declares to he a separate yévos. 
In reality man is treated as a 
species of the same genus to 
which viviparous quadrupeds be- 
long. This is unmistakably the 
intention in Hist. An. i. 6, 490, b, 
31 sqq., where he is described 
along with the lion, the stag, &c., 
as an eldes rod yevous Tov Tov 


But already even in 


vTetpanddav Cwv kal Cwordcwy, and 
as one which has no subordinate 
species under it; Part. i. 5, 645, 
b, 24, where pis is adduced as 
an example of a -yévos, &Opwmas 
of an el6os; Hist. An. ii. 15, 505, 
b, 28, where the first class of 
sanguineous animals is described 
comprehensively as &y@pwnds re 
kal ta (wordka tTév terpamddwy ; 
abid. vi. 18 init. wept yey oby rey 
BAdwy (gov .. . oxeddy elpyrat 
wept mavtay .. , wept Bt ray meCav 
boa Cworoxe? nal wept dvlpdrav 
Aekréoy 7% ouuBalvoyra. Gen. An. 
i. 8, 738, a, 37: otre yap ra 
(poroKotvra duolws tye: mdvra, [sc. 
Tas borépas}, GAA’ evOpwmrar wey 
kal 7% me mdvta Kdto.. . Te BE 
geddxn (potoxatytra kvw. Ibid. 
ii. 4, 737, b, 26: 7& Cpororotyra 
kal todtwy tvOpwros, A certain 
distinction between man and 
other viviparous land-animals is 
doubtless referred to in these 
and other passages (e.g. Part. 
An. ii. 17, 660, a, 17), but Ari- 
stotle does not seem to have re- 
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the characteristics of his physical organism we have 
evidences of something higher, which raises him far 
above the lower animals. His body is of a warmer 
temperature than theirs. He has therefore more blood 
in proportion and a larger brain.! In him alone, as the 
greater heat and nobility of his nature demands, we 
have true symmetry of form and the upright posture 
which corresponds with it.2 In man the distinction 
between the right and the left is most fully developed.? 
As his blood is the purest,‘ his sensibility is most delicate, 
his powers of perception the most refined, and his 
understanding the keenest.’ is mouth, his windpipe, 
his lips, and his tougue add to their other functions 
that of speech, which marks him out from all living 


things.® 


other animals, to one means of defence. 


Nature has not confined man, as she has the 


His means of 


self-preservation are infinite, and can be adapted to 


suit his changing needs.’ 


garded it as sufficiently funda- 
mental to constitute man a 
separate ‘yévos. 

1 Part. An. ii. 7, 653, a, 27-37, 
iii. 6, 669, b, 4,iv.10(see p. 81,n.8, 
supra); Respir. 13, 477, a, 20. 
Upon this depends also length of 
life Gin which respect man is 
held to be excelled only by the 
elephant) in sv far as this de- 
pends in turn upon the corre- 
spondence between the composi- 
tion of the body and the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and espe- 
cially upon the heat of its upper 
portions; Gen. An. iv. 10, 777, 
b, 3 sqq.; Longit. Vit. c. 5, 6, 466, 
a, 30 sqq. b, 14, 467, a, 31. 

2 Besides the passages already 
referred to, cf. Ingr. An. 5, 706, 


His hand is the tool of all 


b, 3, 9,c. 11, 710, b, 5-17; De 
Vita, 1, 468, a, 5, and i. 467, n.3, 
supra. 

8 Ingr. An. 4, 706, a, 18; see 
p. 81, n. 6, supra. 

4 Respir. 13, 477, a, 20. 

> See p. 64, n. 6, and p. 11, u. 
4, supra. ; 

6 Part. ii. 16, 659, a, 30 sqq. 
c. 17, 660, a, 17 sqq. iii. 1, 662, 
a, 20,25; Gen. v. 7, 786, b, 19; 
Hist. An. iv. 9, 586, a, 32. 

7 Part. An. iv. 10, 687, a, 23, 
in the celebrated passage upon 
the human hand, after the words 
quoted, p. 11,n. 2, supra, Aristotle 
says: GAN’ oiAdyorres ds cvvéstyKey 
ob KaAds 6 kvOpwmros GAAG xelpiora 
trav (gov [because he is naked 
and defenceless; Aristotle has 
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tools, so ingeniously contrived for the most widely 
different: purposes that it takes the place of every 
other.! In a word, man is the first and most perfect 
of all living creatures? And for this reason, just as 
each less perfect thing. finds its end in that which is 
more perfect,’ so all lower forms of animal life are 
destined for the use of man.* 

It isin the soul of man, however, that this perfection 
has its proper seat. Even his physical superiority has 
only been vouchsafed to him because his body has to 
serve as the instrument of a nobler soul.© While the 
other animals are confined to the lower operations of 
the nutritive and sensitive life, man rises above them 


all by virtue of his faculty of thought.® 


probably in view Puato’s Pro- 
tagoras, 21, 0] ob dpbds Aéyouew. 
7a wey yap HAAG pilav xe Bohbeay, 
nal peraBdrArAccOa ayTl ravrns 
érépay ov Foriv, GAN’ dvorynaiov 
omep drodedeucvoy del nabeddew 
kal wdvra mpdrrew, wal thy meph 
7d oGipa drcdpay pndémore Kara- 
Oéobat, pndé petaBdrArccbar § 3h 
érbyxavey Smdov exav. TH dE 
dvOpdry tds te Bonbcias woAAas 
éxew nal rabras del tteor: pera- 
BdArew, ert 8’ Baroy ofoy by 
BotAnrat nal 8rov dy BotAnra 
exew. 

1 See the further account in 
the passage just quoted, and p. 
19, n. 1; also De An. iii. 8, 432, 
a, 1, where the hand is called 
Epyavoy dpydver. 

2 Hist. An. ix. 1, 608, b, 5: 
the ethical characteristics of the 
sexes are more prominent éy roils 
Exovet wGAAov Fos nol wdAiwra ev 
GvOpdry: Tovro [sc. 7d (Gov] yep 
exer thy guow a&rorercAccperny. 


Nutrition, 


Gen. An. ii, 4, 737, b, 26: ore 8 
Te TéAGa Cha mpdra, Toralra dé Td 
Gporoxotyra, nad Toltwy &vOpwros 
mpirrov. 

2 CE. p. 28. 

4 Polit. i. 8, 1256, b, 15: 
Nature bas provided that every 
creature should meet with its 
necessary food when it comes 
into the world; Sore dpolws S7A0v 
brit Kad yevouevors olnréoy Td TE 
gute trav Cdov eveney eclvar nal 
Tara (pa Tuv avOpdrav xdpw, Te 
pev Hpepa nad Sid Thy xpHow Kod 
5a Thy rpophy, Tov 8 ayplav, ei 
Mh wavra, GAAG Th ye TACioTA TIS 
Tpopijs not &AAnS BonOelas Everev, 
iva nod ecOns Kad BrAg Spyava ylyn- 
ta € abrav. ci ody 4h pais unbev 
phre &redes [without reason] rote? 
Bhre pdrny, dvarynaioy trav avOpa- 
Tw eveney alta mayTa wemoinKévat 
thy ptow. 

5 See p. 10 sq. supra. 

8 See p, 22 sq. supra. 
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propagation, the alternations of sleep and waking, 
birth, old age, death, sense-perception, even imagina- 
tion and memory, are common to man and beast alike ;} 
nor do these phenomena as they exhibit themselves in 
each differ essentially from one another.2 And the 
same is true of the feelings of pleasure and displeasure 
and the desires that spring from them.? That which 
belongs to man alone of all known creatures is Mind or 
Reason (Nods).4 By ‘Nous’ Aristotle means the power 
of Thought in its widest acceptation,® but also more 
specifically the faculty of thought in so far as it deals 
with supersensible reality,® and especially the faculty of 


1 Voluntary recollection alone 
is beyond their power; cf. p. 73sq. 

2 On these points, therefore, 
we have simply to 1efer to the 
previous chapter. 

3 See p, 22, n. 1, supra. 

4 Aristotle, like Plato, distin- 
guishes for this reason between 
the rational and the irrational 
part of the soul; Zt. i. 13,1102, 
a, 26 sqq.; Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 
17, and passim. 

5 De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 23: 
Aéyw 88 voy @ Siavoetra: nab 
brodapBaver } Wuxh. 

6 After explaining, De An. 
iii. 4, 429, b, 10 sq., the distinc- 
tion between the concrete thing 
with its ingredient of matter 
and the pure unadulterated form, 
Aristotle coutinues, 1. 12: 7é 
capri elvar xal odpa 7 BAAM } 
taaws exovri wplver.. . TE wey 
oby aigOnrixg 7d Oepydy Kal rd 


Wuxpdy xplves al Gy Adyos Tis 71. 


odpE* BAAw BE Frat xwpiore, 2) ds 
ht xexAagpern exer mpds abrhy bray 
exraby, To oapkl eiva: [the pure 
conception of the odpt) kplve. 
The same is true of all abstract 


conceptions: érépp apa 4 érépus 
éxovrt xplver. Kal Srws pa ds 
xwpiora Th mpdyyara ris Bans, 
oUTw Kal ru mepl roy vouy, The 
subject of xpiver is vovs, as is 
shown by the preceding context. 
Tt may, indeed, seem strange that 
it is said of it that it knows (for 
we must give this more general 
signification to xplyvew here, as in 
De An. iii. 3, 428, a, 2) heat and 
cold and the sensible qualities of 
things in general T@ aio@nring 
(where not only is it not neces- 
sary on account of the context 
to read aic@yr¢ with BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar. 134, but it is not 
admissible), But while the simple 
perception of the data of sense 
belongs to afo@nois, and not tovois, 
yet every judgment relating to. 
them is shared in by thought (voids 
in the wider sense) (cf. i. 209, n.3, 
and 211,n.1,sup.), and to this ex- 
tent reason also may be described 
as that which by means of the 
perceptive faculty knows sensible 
things. Conceptions, on the other 
hand, as such, universal thoughts 
limited to no individual experi- 
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grasping in an immediate ‘act of consciousness that 
which cannot be the object of mediated knowledge.’ 
This part of the soul cannot be entangled in the life 
of the body. It must be simple, changeless, impassible.’ 


ence are known by reason ger se, 
although the material for them 
is supplied hy sense-perception 
(as in the case of the conception 
of cdpt). Instead of saying this 
simply, Aristotle expresses him- 
self in such a way as to leave it 
ambiguous whether these are 
recognised by a faculty different 
from that by which sensible ob- 
jects are recognised or by the 
same faculty acting in a different 
way. If we had here a dilemma 
between the two terms of which 
we had to decide, we could only 
say, as Aristotle does, that they 
are known &AAm (voids being 
another faculty) than by 73 aic6n- 
vuéy. But the statement of three 
alternatives, if nothing else, 
shows that Aristotle regards each 
of the first two descriptions as 
admissible in a certain sense. 
The Nous knows insensible things 
by a faculty different from that 
by which it knows sensible ob- 
jects, and, indeed, different in 
essence and actual reality (xwp:- 
orbv) from the faculty of sense- 
perception, seeing that it knows 
them by itself alone; but in so 
far as it is also true that the 
reason knows sensible things, we 
may say that it knows insensible 
things by a different method ; it 
knows the former directly, the 
latter only indirectly by means 
of the judgment it passes upon 
the data of sense. This is the 
meaning of the words 4 as 
kexdagpevn &c., the further ex- 
planation of which is of minor 


importance in connection with 
the essential meaning of the 
passage, since this would be the 
same even although we take the 
illustration of the broken and 
extended line as merely explana- 
tory of &AAws Exe. 

1 To this faculty belong first 
and chiefly the highest principles 
of thought, the aera; cf.i1.197, n. 
4,supra. Inthis way (according 
toi.197,n.3, sup., cf. the citation 
from Metaph. xii. 7, i. 208, n.3, 
sup.) Nous knows itself by an im- 
mediate intuition, as thinker and 
thought here coincide. Whether 
the thought of God and other 
metaphysical conceptions are 
also the objects of immediate 
cognition, Aristotle, as already 
observed, i. 204, does not say. 

? De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 18 (on 
what precedesseei. 199, n. 2,sup ): 
dvéryin Epa, érel mdvra voei, duryi 
elva, Bomep Pnaly "Avataydpas [see 
ZELL. Ph. d. @7.i. 886, 1] iva xparf, 
toiTa & éorly iva yywp'(n* mapen- 
gavduevoy yap xwrter +d dAAd= 
tplov kal dvridpdrret, bore und’ abrod 
elves pbow pndeplay arr’ Taurny, 
Sri Suvardv. § Bpa nadobpevos ris 
Wuxfis vods .... ob0éy ori 
evepye'a réiv bytwy mply voeiv, 
Sid obd= pewixOa evAoyoy abrdy Te 
oépart, mords tis yap by ylyvorro, 
Wuxpds 4 Cepuds [it would in this 
case partake of the properties of 
the body and as it would thus 
bring with it definite qualities to 
the cognition of vonrd, it couldnot 
exhibit that dmd@ea—see i. 199, 
n. 2, supra—and purity from 
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Just as it has for its object pure form abstracted from 
all matter, so is it itself free and unfettered by the 


body.! 


It has no bodily organ like the senses ;? it is 


not born into existence like the other parts of the 


admixture which it requires for 
the exercise of its universal 
faculty of thought: an expla- 
nation which seems to harmo- 
nise hetter with the meaning 
of 5 &c. than that of Bren- 
TANO, ibid. 120 sqq.], 2 xiv 
Spyavéy Tt ely, Bowep TE aicbyTing” 
voy 8 ov8éy eoriy: b, 22. amophaete 
S ay cis, ef 6 vats drAoty dott 
wal &ma@is [HAYDUCK, Observat. 
erit. in loe. al. Arist. p. 3, not 
without reason regards these 
words as strange, inasmuch as it 
hardly requires to he explained, 
as is done ]. 25 sqq., that rd 
amadés is not subject to mdéoxev ; 
he would therefore strike them 
out; we might prefer instead of 
drais to read ‘dmiryes’— see 
429, u, 18 quoted ahove] «at 
wnber) unbey exer kody, . . . mas 
votoe, ef Td yoeivy macxew tl 
éorw, This independence of the 
reason explains the remark 
which is added, De An. ii. 1, 413, 
a, 4. sqq. to the definition of the 
soul as the entelechy of its body: 
it follows that the soul (or at any 
rate certain parts of it, if it has 
parts) is not separate (xwpiorbs) 
irom the body : ob why aaa’ Eid ye 
ovbey KwAves (see p. 6, n. 1, supra). 
Cf. further n. 3 helow, p. 96, n. 2, in- 
fra, and the passages referred to 
below hearing upon vois ranrixds ; 
also De An. i. 3, 407, a, 33: 7 
vénois foev Apeptoet tivt Kar 
emordcet wGAAov } ewhoer. Phys. 
vii. 3, 247, b, 1: 088’ af rot 
vontiKod pépovs Elets dAAodoElS. 
Thid. 247, a, 28: BAAR why obBE 


Th Bavonring pepe THs Wuxis h 
dAAolwots &C.; nor is ARWes ém- 
orhuns a yéveois or &AAolwors, but 
rather an fpeu'a Kal xardoracis 
rapaxjs—the removal of obstruc- 
tions which hinder the reason in 
the exercise of its functions, re- 
semhling the awakening from 
sleep. 

' Seep 93,n.6,sup. Xwpiords 
is often applied to Nous, the lower 
faculties of the soul being &xdor- 
ovat; cf. presed.and foll.n.p. 96,n. 
1, infra. De An. ii. 2. 413, b, 24: 
wep) 8& Tov vol Kal THs Cewpytixis 
duvduews obdév rw pavepdy, GAA’ Lore 
puxis yévos érepoyv elvat, rad Tatra 
udvou evdéxerat xwplCer Gat [sc. Tov 
caparos], Kabdmep Td aldiov rod 
poaprov. 

2 See preced. and foll. n. and 
the further statement De An. 
iii. 4, 429, a, 29: 8rt 8 ody duola 
h amrdbern tov aig@ntuod Kal Tod 
vontikov, pavepdy em) trav ala@nr- 
np'wv kaltijs aic@fjoews, 7 wey yop 
ate@nois ob Bbvara: aicbdver Oat 
€x Tod THdbpa, alcOnrud . . . GAA’ S 
voids bray tivation opddpa vonrdy, ovx 
troy voel re bodedarepa, GAAG Kod 
BaAAoy’ 7d wey yap alcOnrixdy ob 
tivevomuaros, 6 5¢ xwpiords. Inview 
of these definite declarations, the 
attempt (KaMPE, Lrkenntnissth. 
d. Ar, 12-49) to attribute to the 
Nous a material substratum con- 
sisting of sether must appear at 
the outset a profitless one. Not 
even the passage quoted p. 6, 
n. 2, from Gen. An. ii. 3 can he 
adduced in support of it, for 
even there the omdpua of the 
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soul;! nor is it affected by 
is real, therefore, only in 


Wuxi) dpxh,so far as it refers to 
the Nous, is described as xwpiorby 
oéparos and even although it is 
said that it enters the womb 
with the yovh, it does not follow 
from this that itis united to this 
orany other material substratum: 
the Nous is said, indeed, to he in 
the hody during life, but not to 
be mixed up with it or entangled 
in its life; the yor} itself it enters 
from without; cf. p. 100, infra. 
Furthermore, even although the 
setherlikethe Nousiscalled divine 
and unchangeable, the essential 
distinction between them (the 
one is a body, the other is not) is 
not thereby abolished, for it has 
already been shown, i. 476, that 
we have nothing to do with any 
‘jmmaterial matter’; and when 
Kampt, p. 32, 39, argues in sup- 
port of his view that the stars, 
which are made of ether, are in- 
telligent beings, he forgets that it 
isnotthe stars themselves that are 
so, hut the spirits hy whom they 
and their spheres are moved. 
Although, lastly, the Nousis said, 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, b, 34, as com- 
pared with the multiplicity of the 
other faculties of the soul, to be 
‘of small compass (T@ bey psepdv) 
bot pre-eminent in power and 
value,’ we cannot fairly conclude 
from this metaphorical expres- 
sion that itis held hy Aristotle 
to be united to a body. 

1 Gen. An, ii. 3, 736, a, 31, 
Aristotle asks: mérepov évumdpxet 
[a wexh] Te oréppart nal TE 
kufpate 2 of, kat wébev ; to which 
he replies (bh, 8): rhy wey obv 
Operrichy Yuxyy 7a omdppara Kal 
Ta KUhpata Th xwpioTd BFAy Bre 
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the death of the body.? It 
the act of thinking; apart 


Suvduer ey = Exovra Geréov, 
evepyeig 8 ob exovra, mply F 
Kabdmep Th xwpifdueva Tay Ku7- 
padroy Ake rhy tTpophy Kal roe? 7d 
TiS To.avTnS Wuxhs Epyov. With 
regard to the  Wuxh aicénrixh 
and vontixh he then shows that 
either all their parts must come 
into heing for thefirst time at the 
moment of birth or must all have 
pre-existed, or else that some of 
them do the one, some the other, 
and continues: 87: uéy rufyuy 
ovx oidy Te wdoas mpoiimdpxew 
gpavepdy eat éx trav ToovTwr. 
bowy yap éorw apxav h évépyea 
cwparinh, S7Aov Sts rattas avev 
cépartos adévatovy imdpxew, oiov 
Badl(ey a&vev modav: dore kai 
Obpabey ciaiévat adivaroy. oltre 
yap abrtas Kal? aids eioiévas oidy 
te &xwplorovs otcas, ott’ éy 
odpmart eigtéevar’ Th yap omépna 
weplrtwpa peTaBaAdovons Tis 
tpopis éorty [and therefore not 
something coming from with- 
out]. Achrera: 5& [5)] roy voi 
pdvoy Otpadey ewewmieva: Kal Oeiov 
elvar pdvov' od8ty yap adrot ri 
evepyela Katvwvel cwmatich evépyeia. 
737, a, 7: 7b Be THs yovRs &c. 
see p.6,n.2,sup. DeAn.i.4; see 
foll.n. For further discussion of 
the question of the entrance of 
reason into the body, see p. 80, 
supra. 

2? De An. i. 4, 408, b, 18: 6 
3t pots Zoucey eyylverba: odcla tis 
ovoa Kal ob POclpecOu. pddAiora 
yap epOeciper’ dy iad ris ey 1G 
yhpa apavpdoews, viv 8 tows Smep 
éml tOv aictnrnploy cupBalver* ei 
yep AdBor é wpecBirns iupa rosovel, 
Baéro: by borep nal é véos. dove 
Td yiipas ob TG Thy uyty ri werov- 
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from this it is the mere potentiality of thought.'| And 
since actual thought in the sphere of nature precedes 
the mere potentiality to think, while in the sphere of 
the human mind potentiality necessarily precedes 
actuality,? Aristotle distinguishes two kinds of Reason 
in man—the Actual and the Potential, the Active and 
the Passive :4 that which produces everything, and that 
which becomes everything.‘ The former alone is sepa- 
rate and distinct from the body—impassible, eternal, 
immortal, absolutely pure and perfect Actuality. Pas- 


Gévau, BAN’ ev @ [= BAA TH wemov- 
Bévon Te exeivo ev Gh Wuxh ear], 
Kabdmrep ev wéBous kab véoors, Kal 
7d voeiy 3h wad 1d Gewpeiy papaiverat 
#AAov tivds Zow [inside the body] 
pbeipoucvov, adrd b¢ dmabds eorw 
[the subject of daéés is 7d vooty, 
which corresponds to vols above 
and is to be supplied from voeiv] 
... 6 8 yots tows Oeibrepty te 
nat arabds dori. iii, 5, 430, a, 22 
(see p. 98, n. 1, infra); Metaph. 
xii. 3, 1070, a, 24 sqq. (see Sec. 
on Immortality, infra). 

' De An. iii. 4,429, a, 21 sqq. 
b. 5 sqq. 30; see i. 199, n. 2, 
supra, where the meaning of this 
statement is further explained. 

2 See i. 199, n. 2, supra 

* Aristotle certainly speaks of 
vods maOytixds (see p. 98, n. 1, 
infra) ; on the other hand, he no- 
where uses the expression moimrti- 
kos voos (cf. BontTz, Ind. Ar. 491, 
b, 2; WaLvTEeR, Die Lehre v. d. 
prakt. Vern. 278 sqq.), perhaps 
because he wished to avoid the 
ambiguity which might arise out 
of the opposition he elsewhere 
makes between roiety and mpdrrew 
on the one hand, and Gewpeiy 
on the other (see i, 182, n. 2, 


VOL. Il. 


supra), if the votds momr. were 
taken to be the antithesis of 
vos Gewpyntixds (De An ii. 3, 415, 
a, 11, iii. 9,432, b, 27, iti. 10, 433, 
a, 14), im the same sense as vots 
mpoxtinds (De An. iii. ibid.) must 
be. Butasthe vois rra:yr.is called 
atriov nal roimrixdy, as it is said 
wdyta moteiv, and a8 momrutds is 
elsewhere constantly used as the 
antithesis of waéytiucbs (Ind. Ar. 
556, b, 16 sqq.), we seem to be 
perfectly justified in speaking 
of the passive and the active 
reason, especially as this seems 
to be already a recognised mode 
of expression in ALEX. De An. 
140 (cf. WALTER, 282). 

4 De An, iii. 5 init.: ewe ® 
domep ev amdon 7h pice: dot! tt 
7d pev bAn Exdorw yéver (TovTo 5é 
$ mdvra Suvduer éxeiva), erepoy 88 
7d attioy Kal momricdy, TG Toseiv 
wdvra, olov h Téexvn mpds Thy Any 
mémovbev, aveynn wal év tH puxt 
indpxew tadtas tas Biapopds, Kat 
tory 6 wey ToLotros vols TG mdvTa 
yiveoOa, 6 & TH mayra soveiy, ws 
efts tis, olov Th pas* tpdaev yap 
Tia Kal Td pas moi? 7a Buvdper 
byte xpiuara evepyele xpdpara. 
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sive Reason, on the other hand, is born and dies with 
the body, and is a partaker in its states.’ 

If we try, however, to reduce this account to a clear 
and consistent theory, we are met by many questions 
which Aristotle has left unanswered. 


1 Tbid. where Aristotle con- 
tinnes: kat obros 6 voids [6 moim- 
tucds| xwpiords Kal dmabhs Kal 
dpeyhs tH obcig dy évepye'g [or 
évépyera]. hel yap riysmbrepoy Td 
nowy tov mdoxovros Kal h &pxh 
tis Bans. 1To 8 abré éorw fh Kar’ 
evépyeiay emorhun rg mpdypare: (cf. 
i. 398,n.3, supra] 8¢ card Sdvop 
xpdvye mporépa év TG évl, Baws Se 
ovd¢ (so ToRSTR. reads instead of 
ov] xpdvp’ GAA’ obx bré wey voe 
bré 8 ob voet, xwpicbels 8 orl 
pdvoy rot0’ bmep éort [apart from 
the hody it is only what it is 
without admixture of any foreign 
ingredient], cal roiro pévoy &0d- 
varov kat aldiov. ob pynuovetouer 
Bt, Or: rofro wey Grades, 6 Be 
madnrixds vols POaprds Kal ayvev 
tovrov ovey voc. The words at 


the heginning of this passage - 


are interpreted by BRENTANO 
(Psychol. a. Ar. 175) and HERT- 
LIng (Mat. u. Form, 178) as 
meaning ‘this Nous also is 
separate.’ This is opposed, how- 
ever, hoth to the grammar and 
to the sense of the passage; in the 
first place, the connection is thus 
broken hetween this sentence and 
the preceding (we should require 
at least xal obros 8 6 vots &c.), 
and, secondly, not only is there 
nothing in the previous discus- 
sion about another kind of Nous 
which is also xwptords and amadhs, 
but Aristotle knows of none such, 
the vois wayrixds, of which he has 
just heen speaking, being of course 
not &ra0}s, while the Nous that 


is spoken of, c. 4 (as will be shown 
p. 101, n. 2, infra), is itself the 
active Nous. The words: 1d 8 aird 
... xpév@ that follow are repeated 
at the heginning of c.7; but as 
they there awkwardly interrupt 
the connection, TORSTRIK, p. 199, 
is doubtless right in holding that 
they along with the rest of c. 7, 
§ 1 (to rereAcopévov, 431, a, 7) 
are out of place. On the other 
hand, TORSTRIK (p. 185) cannot 
be right in striking out the 
odx in the words &Aa’ odx 
bré pev voet &c. According to his 
reading no intelligible meaning 
can he attached to the remark 
that the Nous at one time thinks, 
at another it ceases to think; 
whereas it hecomes quite intelli- 
gibleif we suppose Aristotle tosay: 
‘In the world as a whole merely 
potential knowledge does not pre- 
cede actual knowledge even inthe 
order of time (not to speak of that 
of being); it is not the case (in the 
world as a whole) that the Nous 
[this must in any case he supplied 
as the subject] at one time thinks, 
at another ceases to think.’ (To 
make this sense more obvious 
a comma might be placed instead 
of a colon hefore &Aa’ odx kc.) 
Nor is this sense inconsistent with 
wh del vociv, c. 4, 480, a, 5, as 
these words refer to thought in 
the individual, in which the pas- 
sage before us also recognises the 
distinction between the potential 
and the actual, and therefore 7d 
wy ded vociv, 
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In the first place, with regard to Active Reason, it 
might appear that this is not only the Divine in man,! but 
that it is identical with the Divine Spirit itself. For while 
it enters each man along with the germ of his physical 
and psychical nature as something individual, yet at the 
same time the terms in which it is described are such as 
apply only to the Universal Spirit. It is at least difficult 
to understand what is left of individuality when we have 
abstracted from it not only all corporeal life, but also 
all active evolution,? all passive states, and with these 
all memory and self-consciousness.* So far Alexander 
of Aphrodisias had excellent cause to seek for the 
Active Reason in the Divine Spirit rather than in a 
part of the human soul.‘ But this cannot be Aristotle’s 
meaning. For the extramundane Divine Spirit cannot 
be identified with the indwelling principle of Reason 
which passes into the individual at birth and is a part 
of the human soul.6 Yet how we are precisely to 
represent to ourselves this part of our soul, and what 
kind of reality we are to ascribe to it, it is difficult to 
say. Since it is said to enter the body from without,° 


1 See the passages cited, p. 96, 
n. land 2, supra, and Eth. x. 7, 
1177, a, 15: etre Getoy dy Kal abrd 
[4 vois] etre ray ev jyiv Gedraroy. 
b, 3U: €f 34 Betov 6 voids mpds thy 
avOpwroy, 

2 This can only be where there 
is a transition from the potential 
to the actual; in the active rea- 
son, on the other hand, there is 
nothing merely potenti:l, for all 
is pure actuality. 

3 That even these belong to 
the sphere of the passive reason 
is expressly stated De An. iii.5(p. 


97,n.1),and proved in the sequel. 

4 Cf. Part. iii. a, 712, 4. 

5 The distinction hetween the 
active and the passive reason is 
said (and to this THmMIsT. De 
An. 89, b, pp. 188 sq. Sp. and 
AMMON. in PHILOP. De An. Q, 8, 
0, also appeal) to reside év rH wuxf 
(see ibid. supra); of one pédproy 
Tis puxis it issaid, De An. iii. 4, 
429, a, 10, 15, that it is dwadés ; 
the vos xwpiords ts called. De An. 
ii. 2, 418, b, 24, wuxis yévos 
érepoy &c, 

5 See p. 96, n. 1, supra. 
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it must have existed previously. And this is evidently 
Aristotle’s view.! Since, moreover, even after it has 
entered the body it stands aloof from it and takes 
no part in its activity,? the independence of its life is 
not compromised by this union, nor is it conditioned in 
any,way by the life of the body. But on the other hand, 
whether we look at the matter from our own or from 
Aristotle’s point of view, the individuality which belongs 
to Reason as a part of the human sonl appears in this 
way to be sacrificed. For according to Aristotle the 
individual Callias or the individual Socrates is consti- 
tuted only by the union of the universal form of man 
with this particular human body.’ So, in like manner, 
only when Reason enters a human body and employs it 
as its instrnment do we have an individual hnman 
But how when it is united with no body, or 
when in spite of such union it has no material organ 
and is wholly unaffected by the body, it could be the 
reason of this definite individual—how, in other words, 
it could constitute a rational Ego, baffles comprehen- 


reason. 


1 Inthe passage 736, b, 15 sqq. 


referred to at p. 96 sep., it is said 
with regard to the puxh aic@yrinh 


and vontich: dvaykaiov 3€ Hrot wh 


otoas mpérepoy [sc. Tas puxas ] éyyi- 
vecOaindcas.)rdoas mpolrapxovcas, 
d ras wey ras Be wh, Kai eyylverPau 
4) év ri Yan [therefore in the 
menses] py eloeAdodoas ey Te Tov 
ppevos onépuari, } éyraiéa [in the 
mother] méy éxei@ey [from the 
onépua] eA@otoas, év 5& rqG tppert } 
Odpaber eyywopevas amdoas 7% wyde- 
play } ras pey rds Be uh. As the 
passage proceeds immediately to 
say (see p. 96,0. 1 , rt wey rolvuy 


obx oldy re mdoas movmdpyetv, 
gavepdy éorw [since some are 
united to bodily organs], &ore ad 
Odpabey eciotevar addvarov—it is 
obvious that according to Ari- 
stotle mpodmdpyew and @vpabey 
clowévat are inseparably con- 
nected, and that accordingly if 
the latter és true of the Nous and 
of it alone, the former must also 
be true. 

2 Cf.p.94, n.2, p. 96, n. 1, sup. 
(abby abrod rH evepyela Kowwve? 
cwuarich evepyern). 

§ Cf. i. 369, n. 5, 6, supra, 
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Aristotle himself says,? indeed, that we do not 


recollect the former existence of active reason, because 
it is the passive reason which renders thought possible, 
and this is perishable;* just as he predicates con- 


' How its connection with 
the body is in this case possible 
at all is equally unintelligible, 
seeing that according to p. 106, 
n. 5, infra, the hody is connected 
with the soul itself as its too). 

2 In thewords quoted p.98,n. 
1, sup., from De An. iii. 5, 430, a, 
23 : ob uynuovedoney BE &c. It does 
not matter very much whether 
we understand these words in 
their simplest sense as meaning 
that in the present life we have 
no recollection of the former one, 
or that after death we have no 
recollection of the present life, or 
more generally that the eternal 
life of the active Nous is wholly 
without memory— for the reasons 
why ‘ wedo not remember’ hold of 
the continuity of consciousness 
between the life which the reason 
lives in union with the passive 
Nous and that which it lives in 
freedom from it both backwards 
and forwards. In the first in- 
stance, however (as is shown by 
Bmw, Veb. d. Begr. des vows b. 
Arist. Linz, 1864, p. 12 sq., and 
TRENDELENBURG in loco, who, 
however, afterwards, u. on p. 404, 
2nd ed., changed his view), the 
words certainly mean tbat in the 
present life we remember no 
former one. This is the meaning 
suggested by the context and 
supported by the present tense of 
the verb. 

8 Ov pyqpovedoney 5& Ett TOTO 
wey dmabes, 6 5 wabynrixds vous 
Pbaprds xa) &vev TobTou obBey voe. 
TRENDELENBURG translates the 


latter words, ‘ and as the passive 
reason does not think anything 
apart from the active reason.’ 
But it is not easy to see what 
they add to the explanation. If 
memory belongs to the vots maén- 
tixbs of course, as baprds (which 
as the antithesis of atd:oy refers to 
the beginning as well as the end- 
ing of existence, cf. i. 366, n. 1 
Jin. supra) the latter can have no 
recollection of the time in which 
it did not yet exist, or at the time 
in which it no longer exists; and 
the remark kal &yev &c. is there- 
fore superfluous. 1f,on the other 
hand. it is the vods drabhs to which 
memory belongs, the failnre of 
memory is not explained at all, 
since it is said, not that it cannot 
do without the vois wa@yrixds, but 
that the vois a8, cannot do with- 
out it in the exercise of its activity. 
We must take rodrov, therefore, as 
meaning the vols waOyr. and voe? 
either in an absolnte sense, ac- 
cording to a familiar usage in 
Aristotle = 0b0éy voe? 5 vody (or 7 
ux), no thought is possible, or 
as having the active Nous for its 
subject. The latter is not incon- 
sistent with the previous odx éré 
bey vo? &c. (p. 98, n. 1); for 
even there it is admitted that in 
the individnal potentiai know- 
ledge precedes actual, and there- 
fore obx drt wey vor? &c, does not 
apply to individnal thought, It 
is of this, however, that we must 
understand Aristotle to speak in 
the words, tivev rodrou od@ty voei, 
which mean, therefore, nothing 
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tinuous thought (which he attributes to active reason) 
only of reason in general, and not of reason in any 
individual,’ But where shall we look for that principle 
of reason which in unchangeable, eternal, unfettered 
by the body, and ceaselessly active, if it coincides 
neither with the Divine thought on the one hand, nor 
with the thought of any individual on the other ? 

No less serious are the difficulties that surround the 
doctrine of the passive reason. We understand what 
led Aristotle to distinguish in the first instance a two- 
fold reason in man: he could not overlook the gradual 
evolutions of the spiritual life and the difference be- 
tween the faculty and the activity of Thought; while, 
on the other hand, he was forbidden by the principles 
of his philosophy to think of Pure Reason as in any 
sense material, or at least to predicate of it attributes 
and states which can belong to matter alone. We see, 
also, what in general he meant by the phrase Passive 
Reason: viz. the sum of those faculties of representa- 
tion which go beyond imagination and sensible percep- 
tion and yet fall short of that higher Thought, which 
has found peace in perfect unity with its object. The 
Passive Reason is that side of Thought which deals 
with the manifold of sense. It has its roots in the life 
of the body, and develops out of sensible experience.? 


more than the statement else- (Giesch. d. Entw. i. 518, cf. 


where made, that the soul cannot 
think without a ddyracua (cf. p. 
108, n. 2, énfra). 

1 In the words of the passage 
we have been discussing (p. 98, 
n.1): 4 88 kard dbvapuw xpdvq mpo- 
répa ér 7G évt &e. 

2 In this sense BRANDIS 


Lundb, ii. b, 1178) understands 
by ‘passive spirit, spirit ‘in its 
connection with representation 
in so far as it borrows the 
material for mediating thought 
from it and sensible perception 
and requires mental pictures,’ or 
‘in so far as it opcrates as mediat- 
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But when we go on and try to form a more definite 
conception of this part or faculty of the soul, we find the 
theory full of the most obvious contradictions and 
defects. On the other hand, Passive Reason is iden- 
tified with Nous and the spiritual element in man. 
This Aristotle definitely distinguishes from all the 
faculties of sense-perception, so that it is impossible to 
identify it either, as Trendelenburg ! did, with the unity 
of these, or, as Brentano does,” with fancy as the seat 
of mental pictures.3 All these man has in common 
with the beasts, whereas Nous is that which elevates 
him above them. And yet, on the other hand, every- 
thing is denied of the Passive Reason as such, which 
elsewhere is regarded as peculiarly characteristic of 
Reason itself. Speaking of Nous quite generally, 
Aristotle says that it is neither born nor dies; it is 
liable to neither suffering nor change ; it is separate 
from the body and has no bodily organ ; it acts altogether 
independently of the body: it enters it from without ; it 


ing thought.” Similarly, Breny, 


2 Psychol. d. Ar. 208-sq. 
Ueb. d. Begr. d. vois b. ARIST. 


3 Upon which see p. 108, n. 2, 


(Linz, 1864, Gymn. Progr.), pp. 
16sq. But the difficulties above 
noted are not thus met. 

1 Arist. De An. 493 (405): 
*Quz a sensu inde ad imagina- 
tionem mentem antecesserunt, ad 
res percipiendas menti neces- 
saria; sed ad intellegendas non 
sufficiunt. Omnesillas, que praz- 
cedunt, facultates in unum quasi 
nodum collectas, quatenusad res 
cogitandas postulantur, voty raén- 
tuby dictas esse arbitramur.’ 
Similarly, HeRTLIne, Mat. wu. 
Form, 174, defines vois maé. as ‘the 
cognitive capacity of the sensi- 
tive part.’ 


infra. 

* C£. p. 58 sq. p. 61, with 
p. 93 supra. The name itself of 
vois mafnr. is a preliminary oh- 
jection to this explanation, For 
the faculties of sensation and 
presentation Aristotle has the 
fixed terms, afc@yois and davracia. 
Why, then, should he make use of 
another incomprehensible and 
misleading one without giving 
any indication that it is synony- 
mous with these terms? Nor can 
appeal be made to ZHth. vi. 12, 
1143, b, 4, as afo@yois does not 
there mean sense-perception ; cf. 
i, 250, u. 1, supra, 
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neither comes into existence with it nor perishes with 
it... Yet in the sequel we learn that all this holds in 
truth only of the Active Reason. It alone is bodiless, 
impassible, eternal, imperishable, &c.? By what right, 
then, Passive Reason can be regarded as Nous, or how 
two natures with characteristics so incompatible—the 
one mutable, the other immutable; the one passive, the 
other impassive; the one mere potentiality, the other 
ceaseless activity—how these two can constitute one 
being, one spiritual personality, passes comprehension. 
Nor do we require to look further than the impossibility 
of harmonising the Aristotelian doctrine of the twofold 
Reason with itself to find an explanation of the wide 


1 CE p. 93 sq. 

2 See p. 98. The attempt 
to obviate this difficulty by the 
supposition of a third form of 
vous, asthe ‘receptive understand- 
ing, differing alike from the 
active and the passive reason and 
alluded tu De An. iii. 4 (BREN- 
yANno, Psychol. d. Ar, 143, 175, 
204 sq. 208; HeRTLING, Mat. wu. 
Form, 170 8q.) cannot be sup- 
ported. Aristotle indeed calls 
vous (De An. iii. 4, 429, a, 15) 
Sexrundy tod eSovs, but there is 
not a word to indicate that he 
regards this ‘receptive’ reason 
as a third faculty different from 
the active and passive. He is 
speaking in De An. iii, 4 of Nous 
quite generally, as he dves al-oin 
identical terms and with the same 
generality in De An, 1.4. ii. 1,2; 
Gen, An. ii. 3 (p. 94, 0. 2; p. 95, 
hn. 1,p.96,n.2,8up.). It is equally 
difficult to obtain any clear con- 
ception of this ‘receptive under- 
standing’ or to find a place for 
it in Aristotle’s doctrine of the 


soul. Nor, indeed, would any- 
thing be gained by such an as- 
sumption. If itis said, in De An. 
iii, 5, that the active Nous alone 
is xwpiords, arafhs, apryhs, abd- 
varos, adios, and if the same pre- 
dicates are assigned in c. 4 to 
a different faculty, i.e. the ‘re- 
ceptive’ reason (there is no ex- 
press mention, indeed, here of its 
eternity, but this is involved in 
xwpirrds), we have simply a con- 
tradiction in terms. If, on the 
other hand, those predicates are 
first assigned to Nous in general, 
and it is afterwards added that 
they belong only to the higher 
part of it, whereas the other 
statement made ahout it (that 
it is nothing évepyelg before it 
thinks; see, p. 94, n. 2, supra) is 
true of its lower part, there i is at 
least no‘obvious contradiction in 
the explanation. In this esse the 
difficulty arises later, when we 
further ask how are we to con- 
ceive of these two parts in de- 
tail. 
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divergence of the views of its critics as to its true 


meaning! 


Reason realises itself in Thought, which regarded in 
its essence is not the mediate process of forming con- 
ceptions by the gradual union of their several parts, but 
is a single immediate apprehension of intelligible reality, 


constituting one indivisible act.? 


* Theophrastus had already 
found ditticulties in Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the Nous (cf. 2nd ed. 
pp. 677 sq.) The example of Ari- 
stocles and Alexander of Aphro- 
disias shows (cf. ZELL. pt. ili. a. 
703 sq. 712) how the later Peripate- 
tics differed on the subject. Cf. 
further the citations and expla- 
nations of THEMIST. De An, 89, 
b, 9 sq.and PHILor. De An. Q. 
2, and sqq. (less satisfactory is 
Simpu. De An. 67,b,f.). In the 
middle ages it was chiefly among 
the Arabian philosophers and the 
Tialian followers of Averroés that 
the question was dehated. The 
older and the more recent views 
upon the doctrine of the two- 
fold na‘ ure of the Nous, especially 
(p. 8-29) those of Avicenna, Aver- 
roés and Thomas, are fully dis- 
cussed by BRENTANO, ibid. 5 sqq. 

2 Asalready shown (i. 203,n.3, 
sup.), Aristotle describes the 
thinking of votsas a contact of it 
with the object of thought. In this 
way it has unity and especially 
qualitative simplicity, which is 
not, like the unity of space and 
time, again itself divisible; De An. 
iii. 6 init.: 7 wey oby Tay ddiatpér@y 
vénois év Tobrots, wept & ovK Fore 
Td weiSos ... 7d 8 aGbtalperoy 
ered SixGs, 4 Buvduer H evepyelg, 
obGiv Kwrver voeiv rd ddialperoy, 
bray vo Td pijkos: aBialperoy yap 


It deals, not with 


évepyela Kat ev xpdvm abiapere* 
dpotws yap 6 xpdvos Stotperis Kal 
adialperos To phner, otxovy toTw 
eimely dv rq huloe th evvoct éxa- 
Tépy, ov ydp cori, by wh Siaspeb7, 
GAA’ F) Suvdue: [i.e. in every spatial 
quantity, 1f it is presented, not 
successively, but simultaneously 
as a whole, an 48:aiperoy is 
thought, for though divisible it 
is not actually divided]... rd 
bE wh Kare moody abtalperoy &AAG 
7G elder vor? ev adiupérm xpsvy 
kal &d:aipérm ras puxis. After 
showing further that in the case 
of space and time the indivisible 
quantities like the point areknown 
only by antithesis to the divisible, 
and that thisis so also with evil, 
Aristotle continues, 430, b, 24: 
ef 8€ run ph Eotw evayrioy ray 
aitiwy [these words, which Tor- 
STRIK also, 193 sqq., endeavours 
to emend by a conjecture which 
is not quite clear, seem ob- 
viously to be most simply 
emended by assuming that ray 
aittwy, for which Cod. 8. gives 
7. évaytiwy, bss arisen from 
évayriov hy a reader’s error and 
duplication ; for the mpéroy, the 
divine reason, is said also to have 
no évaytfoy by reason of its im- 
materiality, Metaph. xii. 10, 1075, 
b, 21, 24], abrd éavrd yivdores 
kal évepyela éorl Kal xwpiordr. 
That this knowledge is immediate 
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any combination of conceptions, but with the pure 
conceptions themselves, which are the undemonstrable 
presuppositions of al] knowledge. It is, therefore, 
absolutely true and infallible,! and must be distin- 
guished from mediate apprehension? or knowledge.’ Yet 
Aristotle fails to tell us what are the faculties upon 
which its exercise depends and what is its relation to 
these, although we can hardly but suppose that some 
operation of the Active upon the Passive Reason is here 


meant. 


Similarly Opinion’ may be regarded as the 


product of Reason and Perception,’ although here also 


is implied hoth here and in pas- 
sages such as Anal. Post. 1. 3, 
72, b, 18, ii. 9 intt. (ray rh eos 
7 wey iueoa Kal apxai eiowv, & nad 
elvyat kal rl eatiy brodécOat Se? 
BAAov tpdrov paveph. worjoat) ; C. 
10, 94, a, 9, where it is added 
that the reason is the faculty 
which has to do with first prin- 
ciples. Cf. 1,245 sqq., i. 197,n.4, 
supra. 

1 See i. 197, n. 4, supra. 

2? This mediate knowledge 
was distinguished from vois by 
Plato by the name didvoiw or émi- 
orhun (see ZELL. pt. i. 536, 2); 
similarly Arist. De An. i. 4, 408, 
b, 24 sqq. where it is called 
Sidvowa, and ibid. ii. 8, 415, a, 7 
sqq. where it is called Aoyiopds 
and Sidvera, Usually, however, 
Aristotle employs éidvoa and 
d:avoeto0a in a wider sense, for 
thought generally (¢.g. Metaph. 
vi. 1, 1025, b, 6; Polit. vii. 2, 
1324, a, 20, c. 3, 1325, b, 20; 
Eth, ii. 1 init.; Poét. 6, 1450, a, 
2, and elsewhere); 7d Aoyoridy 
indicates (De An. iii. 9, 432, b, 26) 
likewise the faculty of thought 
in general, although in most 


places (e.g. Hth. vi. 2, 1139, a, 12, 
sqq.; De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 12, b, 
29, c. 11, 434, a, 7} it is the delibe- 
rative faculty, or practical reason 
(see infra). On didvora, cf. ALEX. 
on Metaph. 1012,a, 2; THEMIST. 
De An. 71, b, 0; TRENDELEN- 
BURG, Arist. De An. 272; 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iii. 
183; Bontrz, Arist. Metaph. ii. 
214, and especially Wa1Tz, Arist. 
Org. ii. 298 ; on Aoyiopds BoNITZ, 
ibid. 39 sq. 

3 Eth. vi. 3, 1139, b, 31 (after 
explaining the distinguist-ing 
characteristics ot  émiorhpn): 
h pev dpa emiorhyn eotiv kis amo- 
deuetieh. See further ibid. above 
and cf, i. 163, n. 3. Itisa 
further meaning of the word 
when in Avail. Post. i. 3, 72, b, 18, 
33, 88, a, 36, an émorhun avand- 
dexros is spoken of, and de- 
fined as iréAnfs tis auéoouv 
mpotdcews (on which see i. 197, 
supra). 

1 On the difference hetween 
opinion and knowledge, see i. 
163, supra. 

5 On the one hand, ddé¢a has 
to do, not, like knowledge, with 
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we are without any express statement. Moreover, it 
must be by the operation of Reason that man can recall 
at pleasure his former impressions and recognise them 
as his own.! To the same source in Reason we must 
refer, lastly, practical wisdom or insight (fpédvyecs) 
and art. These Aristotle distinguishes from know- 
ledge in that they both refer to something that can be 
otherwise than it is; the former having for its object 
an action, the latter a creation.2 He remarks, however, 
at the same time that they both depend upon right 
knowledge, and he singles out wisdom especially as 
one of the intellectual virtues.? But that which reveals 
more clearly than anything else the dependence of 
reason upon the lower faculties in Aristotle’s doctrine 


the necessary and immutable, 
but with 7d évdexduevoy BAdws 
zxew, it is bréAnpis Tis auécou 
mporacews xal ph dvarynatas (Anal. 
Post. i. 33,89, a, 2; cf. Metaph. 
vii. 15, 1039, b, 31; Zth. vi. 3, 
1189, b, 18); the contingent, 
however, can only be known em- 
pirically by perception. On the 
other hand, tréAnys, which in 
reality coincides in meaning with 
déta (Eth. ibid. ; Top. vi. 11,149, 
a,10; Categ. 7, 8, b. 10; Anal. 
Pri, ii, 21, 66, b, 18, 67, b, 12 


sqq. and elsewhere; WAITZ, 
Arist. Org. i. 523), is as- 
signed to vols, and ddéta is 


distinguished (De An. iii. 3, 
428, a, 20) from gpayracta by the 
vemark: 3éf wey Ewera: mlatis 
(obx evdéxera: yap SofdCovTa ols 
Sone? py mioredvetv), Tv St Onplov 
ovéev) tmdpxe mioris, pavracia 5& 
mwodAvis. ert mdon pev Sdn axo- 
Aovde? wlaris, wiare: bt rd mEeTeto at, 
metOor 5& Adyos’ Tav SE Onplay 


éviots Gavracia wey imdpxet, Adyos 
8 of. 

1 See p. 74, n. 1, supra. 

2 Eth. vi. 4, 1140, a, 16: 
enel 6& mofnais nal mpatis Eregor, 
dudynn thy réxvnv morhoews GAD’ 
ov mpdtews elvat, Thus réxvy is 
defined (th. vi. 4) Eis pera 
Adyou aAnfutis moinTich, padynois 
(ibid. and c. 6, 1140, a, 3, b, 4) 
eis GAnOhs peta Adyou mpanruch 
mepl Ta avOpdam ayaba Kat nand. 
On the former see further i. 208, 
n. 1, supra; on the latter Ath. 
vi. 7 sq., ©. 11, 1143, a, 8, c. 13, 
1143, b, 20, vi. 1152, a, 8; Polit. 
iii. 4, 1277, a, 14, b, 25; amd on 
molnots and mpaéisi.183,n.1, supra. 
We shall return to both in discuss- 
ing the Ethics. 

3 See preced. n. and Rhet. i. 
9, 1366, b, 20: ppdvnais 8 early 
aperh diavolas, nal? hy eb Bovdev- 
eoOar Sivavra: wepl ayabav al 
xaxGv Tov cipnuévwy eis evdat- 
povlay. 
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is his view of the gradual evolution of Knowledge out 
of Perception and Experience.! He remarks, also, that 
all thoughts are necessarily accompanied by an inner 
representation or imaginative picture, whose service to 
Thought is similar to that of the drawn figure to the 
mathematician. And for this he finds a reason in the 
inseparable union of insensible Forms with sensible 
Things? This complete interdependence of reason and 
sense, however, only makes all the more palpable the 
gaps which Aristotle’s doctrine of Nous leaves between 
the two. 

The same is true also of the practical activity of 
Reason in the sphere of the Will. Even in the lower 
irrational animals Desire springs from sensation, for 
wherever there is sensation there is pleasure and pain, 
and with these comes Desire, which is indeed nothing 
else than the effort after what is pleasant.‘ Sensation 
announces to us in the first place only the existence of 
an object, and towards this we place ourselves by 
the feelings of pleasure and pain in definite attitudes 


of acceptance or refusal. We feel it to be good or bad, 


Kare To wordy’ Kal 6 voey doavTws, 
Kay ph woobvy voh, ri@erat mpd 
bupdroy moody, vost 8 ovx 4H tacdy. 


1 See i. 205, supra. 
2 De An. iii. 8; see also 
ibid. c. 7, 431, a, 14: rH & 


Siavontin® Wey 7h povrdopara 
oiov aic@qpara omdpye .. . did 
ovdémore vor? tivev hayrdopatos 7 
wuxh. b, 2: rd pay oby clin rd 
vonrixuy ey rots pavtdouact voei. 
De Mem. 1, £19, b, 30: émed bé 
. . . voety oon Yori &vev paytde- 
paros' cupBalver yap Td alrd mdOos 
éy 7G vociv wep nal ev rq@ divypd- 
pew exe? re yap ovbey mpocx pduevoi 
7G To wooby a&piopévoy elvar rd 
Torydvou, Suws ypdpouey dpioucvoy 


dy 8 7h pvots Ff rev Tocdy, adpioroy 
Bg, ridera: wey moov dpiowévor, 
voc: 8' F rocky pdvov. 

3 SCHRADER, Arist. de Volun- 
tate Doetrina, Brandenb. 1847. 
(Gymn. Progr.); WALTER, Die 
Lehre v. ad. prakt. Vernunft in a. 
griech. Phil. 1874. 

+ De An, ii, 2, 413, b, 23, 3, 
414, b, 4; De Somno, 1, 454, b, 
29; Part. An. ii. 17, 661, a, 6; 
cf. p. 22, n. 1, supra. 
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and there arises in us in consequence longing or abhor- 


rence—in a word, a Desire.! 


The ultimate ground of 


this desire lies in ‘the practical good,’ i.e. in that of 
which the possession or non-possession depends upon 


our own action. 


The thought of this good sets the 


appetitive part of the soul in motion,? which in turn 
through the organs of the body moves the living 


creature.’ 


1 De An iii. 7, 431, a. 8: 7d 
pey obv aicddvec Pat Suotoy TE pavat 
pdévov Kal voeiv: fray 5 Hdd F 
Avanpoy, ofoy katapaca 2 anogaca, 
Bidnsr 2 pevyer: (cf. Hth. vi. 2, 
1189, a, 21: gor: 8, Sep ev 
Biavalg xardparis nal ardpacis, 
roir’ év dpeker Siwkis nal puyh.] 
nal Zor: 7d HderOat Kal AvretaOat 
Td dvepyely TH aigOnting perdrnte 
apds Td ayabay 7) Kady, 7 ToLadTa, 
kal} puyh Se Kal h dpetis TodrTo 
[v. 1. 7d adrd] % Kar’ éevépyecay, 
kal ovx Ertepov Td dpexrixdy Kal 
geverindy, afr’? GAALAwy obire Tov 
aig@nriced « AAG Td elvar BAAD. 

2 All desire, therefore, pre- 
supposes a presentation, although 
the latter must by no means be 
mistaken for desire. Dr An. iii. 
10, 433, a, 9: gaivera: 5é ye Sve 
Tabra Kxivodvra, ) bpetis A voiis, et 
mis Thy gavraciay Tile n ws vdqniiv 
TWa' MOAAG yap waph Thy ém- 
otipny akorovOota: Tais pavragtas 
kal ey rots HAAUS (ors ob vonats 
obds Aoyiopds ori, GAAG davTacia 

. bore ebadyws tabdra Bia pa've- 
rat ra Kwotvra, dpetis Kad didvora 
mpaxtinh ... Kal  partacia Be 
Bray xvi, ov xivel ttvev ap‘tews, 
b, 27: 9 dpextindy rd (Gov, rabrn 
abrod oxwytindv: dpextiucdy Se 
obx avev gpavractas’ gavtacia dt 
nica  AoyioriKn® 4 aicbyrucn: 
[See p. 73, n. 2, supra.] rabrys 


The inner process by which desire arises 


bev oby Kal ra tAAa Cia peréxer. 
(Cf. c. 11, 484, a, 5.) Phantasy is 
thus (as SCHRADDR, p. 8 sq. and 
BrENTANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 161, 
also remark) the link which con- 
nects our thoughts with the de- 
sires and impulses which spring 
from them. Of the process, how- 
ever, by which thought thas 
passes into desire Aristotle gives 
no further analysis. 

3 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 27: 
&cl xwet wey Td dpexroy [as was 
previously proved, 1. 14 sqq ] 
GAAG TobT’ dorly h Td ayabdy 7d 
gawdpevoy ayabdy, ov wav 88, 
BAAR 7d mpantoy ayabdy. mpatdv 

‘ orl 1d évdexduevoy nal tAAwS 
éxew. Ort wey oby | Toabry Biva- 
pis Kivel THs WuxTs N Kadoupéevy 
ipetis, gpavepdv . .. éwel 8° eat) 
tp'a, &v wey Td Kivody, Sevregoy 5° 
& xwet, tpiruy td nwobpevov’ 7d 
88 nwvady Sirrdv, 7d ev dxlyntov, 7d 
3é «ivoty al kivotpevoy [cf. i. 389, 
supra]. For. be 7d pev anlynrov 7d 
mpantoy aryabdy, Td Se Kivody kal 
xivaduevoy Td dpextiKdy (Kiverrat 
yap 7d dpeydpevov % dpéyerat, Kal 7 
ipetis xlyqgis tis €or [as 'TREN- 
DELENBURG rightly reads] #7 
évépyea) [v. 1. 4 év.—Torstr. 
conjectures % évepyeia, but this is 
unnecessary ], 7d 8é rivodmevov 7d 
(Gov: G@ BE Kivet doydvy 4h Bpekis, 
Han rovro ceapatnsy eorw, We 
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Aristotle represents as a syllogistic conclusion, inas- 
much as in each action a given case is brought under a 
general rule! In order properly to understand how 
bodily movements spring from will and desire we must 
recollect that all changes of inner feeling involve a 
corresponding change in the state of the body.? This 
is more fully developed in the treatise on the Motion of 
Animals. The process by which will follows upon the 
presentation of the object, is, we are told, a kind ot 
inference. The major premiss is the conception of a 
general end; the minor premiss is an actual instance 
coming under the general conception ; while the con- 
clusion is the action which issues from the subsumption 


of the second under the first.? 


shall recur to this at a later 
point. A good commentary on 
the passage before us is fur- 
nished by De Motu An. 6, 700, 
b, 15 sqq., which is probably 
modelled upon it. 

1 Bth. vi. 6, 1147, a, 23: Ff 
bev yap xabdaov Bdta h 8 érépa 
wept trav nad? Exaord cot, dy 
atc Onois H5n xupia’ [Similarly De 
An. iii. 4, 434, a, 17.] Sray 88 ula 
yevnra: e& abray, avarynn 1d oup- 
wepavOty Eva wey pdvat thy puxhy, 
éy B& Tails wointixais mpdrrety Evdds, 
oiov, ef wavrds ‘yAuKéos yeverGat 
dei, rout) Bt yAund, ds Ev vi TeV 
nad’ Exaoroy, dvdyxn tov Suvduevoy 
nal wh Kwdvduevoy Gua rovro Kai 
mpatrev, c. 13, 1144, a, 31: of 
yap avddAoyiopnol tay mpaxtray 
dpxhy Exovrés ciow, eredh rodvde 
7d TéAos Kal Td &piotov. Cf. c. 12, 
1143, b, 3 (see i. 197, u. 4, supra), 
where a ‘minor premiss’ is 
spoken of in reference to action. 

2 De An. i. 1, 403, a, 16: eoue 


Usually, however, the 


dé Kal Ta Tis Puyis wdén wdyta 
elva: werd oduaros, duds, wpadrns, 
odBos, fAeos, Odpoos, étt xapa Kal 
vd pidelvy re nad piceiv’ dua yap 
rovros mdoxe Tt 7) ooua, This 
is seen in the fact that according 
to the physical state forcible im- 
pressions at one time produce 
no effect; at another, light im- 
pressions produce a deep effect. 
ér: BE TotTO paAAoy davepdy' pnd- 
evds ydp oBepod cvuBalvovtos ev 
Tois wabect yivovra: Trois ToD poBov- 
Hévov [in consequ-nce of physical 
states|. et 5° ofrws tye, djAov 
itt ra widn Adyor Evvaal eiow. 
dare of Spor rotovra: oloy 7d dp- 
y(e@ar xlvnois tis tod Toiovdt 
cdépatos  pépous } Buvduews Sad 
rovde evexa rovde. Cf. Lth. ibid. 
1147, a, 15, and what is said, Pp. 
78, n, 2, on pleasure and pain as 
events in the alcOnrixh weardrns. 

» Mot, An. 7, 701, a, 7: was 
Be vow drt pév mpdrre, dré 8 ob 
mparrer, Kal verre, dre 8 od 
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syllogism assumes a simpler form by the omission of 
the obvious minor premiss;! while, on the other hand, 
the usurpation of the place of the major premiss by the 
gemands of desire, in cases when we act without con- 
sideration, constitutes rashness.2 The power of the 
will, however, to move the organs of our body is here 
explained as an effect of the heat and cold, which are 
caused by the feelings of pleasure and pain; these in 
turn, by the expansion or contraction of particular parts, 
produce certain changes and movements in the body. 


nivettat; oie TapamwAyolws ovp- 
Baivew nal wept rev beware 
Siavoouuevors Kal cvddroyiCopevois. 
GAN’ ene? pby Oedpnua rd TédrAas 

. évravda & éx tay Sto mpo- 
tdcewy Td ovpmépacua ylverar 4 
mpatis, olovy bray vénon bri wayrh 
Badiotéov avOpdrm, ards 8° ty0pw- 
mos, BadiCe: ebOéws. After illus- 
trating this by further examples, 
Aristotle proceeds, 1. 23: ai 6é 
mpordcets af momtixal Bid Sta cidav 
ylvovrat, Sid TE TOD dryabod Kal id 
sod duvarad [the latter perhaps 
with reference to th. iii. 5, 
1112, b, 24 sqq.]. 

1 Ibid. 1. 25: &owep 5& tay 
Epwrdvrov evtoi, oftw Thy érépay 
mpdracw thy ShAny od’ 4 Bidvora 
epioraca ocxowe? ob8éy* ofov ei 7d 
BadlCer ayaddy avOpdre, Ett aitds 
tvOpwros, ab evdiarpi per. 

2.28: 8d cal doa wh Aayio- 
duevor mpaTrouev, TaXd mpdTTopev. 
Bray yap evepyhon 4 TH aicOqcer 
mpas Td 08 Evena® TH davracla } 
7G v@, ob dpéyerar ebObs water: 
avr’ epwthoews ‘yap 7} vofoews 7 
ris apétews vylverar évépyesa. 
motéov pot, } emibvula Aéyer* Tabl 
Bi morby 4 alcOnos ciwev h FH 
gavracia } 5 vods. ebObs iver, 

3 Thid. 701, b, 1: Just as 


automata, owing to the mechan- 
ical adjustment of the cylinders, 
are set in motion by a slight 
touch, so with living beings, in 
whom the bones take the place 
of wood and iron, the sinews 
that of the cylinders (cf. also the 
passage quoted p. 53, n. 2, from 
Gen. An. ii. 5). The impulse, 
however, in their case is given 
abfavopevev Tay mopiwy bia Oepud- 
7TyTa Kal wdAw cvoTEeAAoLevay Bid 
iki al dAAotoumevwY. aAAOLODOL 
Bal aic@4oes cat af paytacios Kad 
af gyvoin. af ply yap aicO4qoes 
evObs brdpyovow &AAowoes Tives 
otca, ) 8 paytacia Kal y vonors 
Thy Tay mpaypatwy txaver Sbvauiy* 
tpdmov yap Tiva Td elds Ta vood- 
pevav Td Tov Oepuod f} Wuxpod fh Hdeds 
} poBepad roovToy tuyxdverdy aldy 
mep kat Tov Tpaypdrwy Exacroy, 
5d nal ppirrovar Kal gafodyra 
voizcavres pdvoy. Talta 3&é mrdyra 
wdOn Kal GAAadoes eiciv. ddAAol- 
oupévey 8° ev TH cdpatt Ta pey 
pei(w 7a 8 eAdrrw ylvera:, Sri 
3 puxpa peraBorh yevanevn ev 
apxn peydaas al woAAds more? 
Siapopas Hmobev, obk BSnrov; a 
slight movement of the helm 
produces a great effect upon the 
bow of a ship, so a small change 
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Under Will also Aristotle—who, like Plato, does not 
regard Emotion as a peculiar form of activity—classes 
all that we should rather place under the latter head. 
Love, for example, he refers to @vyos, by which he, 
understands, not only spirit, but also heart.! 

As Aristotle proceeds, however, Desire is found to 
bear a different character according as it springs from 
rational representation or not. Granted that it is 
always the desirable that causes desire in us, yet the 
desirable may be either a real or merely an apparent 
good,? and so the desire itself may either spring from 


rational reflection or be irrational.® 


in the heart causes flushing, pallor, 
trembling, &c. over the whole 
body. U. 8: apxh pév ody, 
onep elpntat, THs Kivhoews Td ev 
76 wpante Giwnrw Kal peverdy: 
ét avdyuns 8 axodovde? 7H vonoe: ral 
7h gavtacig abray Gepudrys rai 
Wikis, 7d wey yap Avanpdy peueTdy, 
708’ Hdd SiwKrdy, . ears G6 7h 
Avanpa Kal qdda mdyra oxebdby 
pera Wikeds rivos Kal Oepudrntos. 
So with fear, fright, sexual 
pleasure, &c. pvfjuar 8¢ nal éamises, 
oloy eiSdAos xpmmevor Tois ToLa~ 
rots, 6ré pev Hrrov ore GE pAddov 
aitiat Tay aitay eioly, And since 
the inward parts from which the 
motion of the limbs proceeds 
are soarranged that thesechanges 
take place very easily in them, 
the motions follow our thoughts 
instantaneously. Td meév yap dpya- 
vind wépn [accusative] mapacxevd er 
émrniclws Ta wdOn, 7 8’ Ypekis Ta 
wdbn, thy 8 tpeEw 4% gavracia 
afen 8¢ ylverat} Gd vohoews } bt’ 
aic@ioews. Gua 5 xa Taxd bid Td 
momtTiKoy Kal madntiKdy Tay mpos 
BAAyAa eivar Thy guow. 


To the latter class 


1 Polit. vii. 7, 1327, b, 40: 6 
bunds dorw 6 Tomy 7d pidntindy* 
abrn -ydp éorw iris Wuxis Sbvapus 
A pidotper. onueioy 82° apds yap 
Tovs ouvhOers wat pidous 5 Ouuds 
aiperat uaAdoyv, 2) apds Tobs Gyvaras, 
dAvywpeto bar vouloas. Cf.foll pages. 

2 De An. iii.10; see i. 109, n. 
3, supra. 

8 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 9 (see 
1.109, n.2, sup.) ; 1.22: vdv 686 wey 
vots ob palvera: kway tive dpétews * 
h yap BovAnois dpekis: Bray Se 
Kar& Tov Aoyioudy Kivirat, Kal KaTa 
Botanow kweira., % 8 tpekis Keve? 
mapa Thy Aoyionév. H yap emibupla 
Spetls tis eoriv, vots wey ody was 
bp0ds* dpetis BE Kai pavtacia Kat 
6p0h Kat ovx dp0h. b, 5: érel F 
épétets ylvovrat évavtla: &AAHAaLS, 
totito B€ oupBalver Stay 5 Adyos 
kal h éwiup'a évaytia: dot, ylverat 
& éy trois xpdvou alcOnow exovow 
(6 pév yap vods Sid rd péAdov 
avbéAkety Kededer, 8 Cmiduula Sid 
7d H8n) ... Ger wey by by ely rd 
kivady, Td dpextindy, F dpexrucdy, 

.  Gpdug 88 wAclw ra Kwodvra. 
Rhet. i. 11, 1370, a, 18: rev & 
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belong anger and the appetite for sensual gratification! 
In so far as reason goes to constitute the conception of 
the end and reacts upon the desire it is called Practical 


or Deliberative Reason.” 


emibumidy ai ey BAayol ciow al 5 
pera Adyov. Sensual desires are 
BAroyor, peta Adyou bt Boa ex Tov 
meo@hva emOunotow. Polit. ili. 
4, 1277, a, 6: puxh ee Adyou ral 
Bpétews. Ibid. vii. 15, 1334, b, 
18: ris Wuxis dpapyev dbo pdpn, rd 
Te tAoyuy Kal 7d Adyov Exov, kal 
ras etets Tas TobTwy Sto Toy apid- 
pov, ay Td pey éoriv Spekis rd SE 
vois. Of. foll. note. 
1 Following Plato, Aristotle 
often opposes these two forms of 
pefis &Aoyos to one another; 
Ithet.i. 10 (see p. 114, n. 3, infra). 
De An. ii. 3, 414, b, 2: bpetis ev 
yap eridupia rat Oupds Kal BobAnats 
(émOupla is then defined as dpetis 
rob 80s) ; ili. 9, 432, b, 5: & re 
Te AoyotiKe yep 7 BovaAnors 
ylverat, kal év rp GAdyyp h émOuula 
Kal é Oupds. Heh. iii. 4,1111,b, 10: 
while wpoaipeots is neither émév- 
nia nor Gypds, since both the latter 
belong also to irrational beings, 
but the former doesnot. Polit. vii. 
15 (sec p. 114,n. 3, infra), cf. Mot. 
An. 6, 700, b, 22, c. 7, 701, a, 32 ; 
Eth. Hud. ii, 7, 1223, a, 26; 2. 
Mor, i. 12, 1187, b, 36. In the 
Topics (ii. 7, 118, a, 35 8q., iv. 5, 
126, a, 8, v. 1, 129, a, 10) the 
Platonic division of the Aoye- 
tindy, Oupoedés and émbuuntiucdy is 
employed as one which is gener- 
ally recognised, and th. vii. 7, 
1149, a, 24 follows Plato in the 
remark (Ph. d.G@1.i. 714) that it is 
less disgraceful to be unable to 
rule @vpds than the desires: ore 
yop & Oupds dxovew péey te Tot 
Adyou, wapaxovey Sé; it yields to 


VoL. 11. 


Desire which is guided by 


the first impulse to rivwpla given 
by the reason without awaiting 
its fuller commands: ém:@uufa, on 
the other hand, makes for plea- 
sure the moment that Adyos or 
aic@nors declares anything to be 
pleasant. Nevertheless in the 
stricter psychological discussion, 
De An. iii. 9, 432, a, 18 sqq., 
Aristotlerejects the view that the 
Aoyiorixdy, Oupixdy and émbupy- 
tucdv are the three parts of the soul 
which produce motions, partly 
because the distinction between 
them is less than, e¢g., that 
between the @perrixdy and aic@n- 
tudv, and partly because the 
épexrixdy cannot thus be divided 
and the soul made to consist of 
three separate parts.—Aristotle 
gives no moreaccurate definition 
of @upds ; even P. Meyer's minute 
discussion of the passages that 
bear upon.it (‘O @upds ap, Arist. 
Platonemque, Bonn, 1876) arrives 
at conclusions as unsatisfactory 
as the shorter one by Walter, 
ibid, 199 sqq. on the customary 
meaning of the word. According 
to this, it indicates as a rule 
the passions which prompt to the 
avoidance or retaliation of in- 
juries. Nevertheless the tenderer 
emotions are also assigned to it; 
cf. p. 112, n. 1. 

2 De An. iii. 10, 433, a, 14: 
vois Sé [sc. xivyrindy] 6 Evexd tov 
AuyiCouevos kal 6 mpaxtinds* Sta- 
péper 58 Tod Oewpyriuatd TG TérEL. 
kal 7 Upebis Evexd rou waa’ ob yap 
% Bpekis, alrn apxh tod mpacrixod 
vod: 7 8 Ecxarov apxh ris mpd- 


I 
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reason Aristotle, with Plato,! calls Will in the nar- 
rower sense of the word,” appropriating the name Desire 
to its irrational exercise.’ The latter stands in a two- 
fold relation to reason. On the one hand, it is 
intended to submit to it, and by this obedience to 
obtain a share in it. On the other hand, being in its 
own nature irrational it resists the demands of reason, 


and often overpowers them.* 
of impulse stands man with his Free Will; 


tews. bore ebAdyws taira duo pal- 
verat t& xivobyra, bpetis nad Sidvora 
mpaxtixy. See further, p. 109, n. 6, 
sup. Cf, c. 9,432, b, 27. Hth. vi. 2, 
1139, a, 6: droneicOw Sto Ta Ad-yor 
zxovra, ty pity @ Ocwpotpey Ta 
ToavTa Toy iyTwv, Bowy ai apxal 
ph évddxovrar BAAws Exe, éy bé 
@ Ta evdexdpeva.- mds yap Ta TQ 
yéver erepa kal Trav Ths Wuxiis 
poplwy Erepoy TG yéver Td mpas 
éxdrepoy mwepuxds..,. Acyérbw Be 
ToUTwy Td wey emtornpovixdy Td bE 
Aoytorindy, Td yap Bovretec Oat kal 
Aoyl(erOar radrdy, obGels 5& Bov- 
Aeverat wep) Trav ph enBexondvwy 
BAaws éxew. L 26: airy pevy ody 
H didvown Kak h GAPE mparrixh, 
THs 5& Cewpntixys Biavolas nad wh 
mpaxtiKns pndt monrinys 7d ed Kal 
xan@s Tadnbés got: kad Peidos° 
Toiro ydp éort mwavrds Siavonrixod 
Epyor, Tou d& mpaxtixod Kad S:avon- 
TiKadD fH &AGOea dporddyws Exouca 
TH opéber TH bp Of. L. 35: didvow 
3 adry obOey xuvel, AAA’  Everd tov 
Kal mpakriKh, Tbid. c. 12, 11438, b, 
1; see p. 197,n. 4, supra. "Polit, vii, 
14, 1333, a, 24: dyfpnrat re bixg 
[rb adyoy éxov], nad’ by mep cid- 
Oaper tpdwovy Stcperv' 5 wey yap 
mpaxricds eort Ad-yos 6 5& Oewpnrixds. 
Cf. p. 106, n. 2,suy. For a closer 
view of the practical reason and 
the activity which proceeds from 


Between these two kind’ 
for that we 


it see ch. xii. part 2, infra. 

1 Phd. Gr. i. p. 505. 

2 «Practical reason’ itself must 
not be mistaken for ‘ will,’ which, 
to Aristotle, is essentially a desire; 
the former is merely thought in 
relation to action. 

> De An, iii, 10, 433, a, 22 
sqq. (see p. 112, n.3, supra), and c. 
11, 434, a, 12 (see foli, n.), where 
Botanois is opposed to ipetis, 
Rhet. i. 10, 1369, a, 2: fori 8' 7 
bev BobAnois &yabot spetis (oiéels 
yap BotAerar GAA’ } Grav olnOH 
elva: &yabbv) %Aoyo: 8° dpéters pyh 
nad ériOuuia, Eth. v.11, 1136, b, 
7: ote yap BobActa od0es 6 ph 
oterat elvat omovdaioy, & te dxpaths 
obx & oferat Seiy mpdrrew mpdrre: 
See further, p. 113, n. 1. Cf. 
PLATO’s statements, F.d. Gr.i. p 
505, and p.719, 3. Atother times 
the word has a wider meaning, as 
Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 22 (@upads yap 
Kad BovAnots rt dé émiOuula ka) yevo- 
Hévors ebObs indpyet trois madlos), 
In Eth. iii. 6, both meanings 
are concerned, where to the ques- 
tion whether fovAnois has refer- 
ence to the good or to the ap- 
parently good, the reply is given 
that per se, and in a virtuous 
man, it is to the former alone; in 
a bad man, to the latter. 

4 Eth, i, 18, 1102, b, 13: we 
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are the authors of our own actions, and that it lies in 


our own power to be good 


must distinguish in the soul a 
rational and an irrational part. 
The latter, however, is of two 
kinds. The one of its con- 
stituent parts, the nutritive soul, 
has nothing to do with action; 
Zorxe 8& Kal BAAN Tis dots Tis 
wuxis BAoyos elvar, peréxovoa 
pevrot my Adyov. Both in the 
temperate and the intemperate 
man, reason operates on the one 
hand; afvera: 8 év avrois nab 
BAAo Tt wapd Toy Adyov weuxds, 
& pdxeral re Kal dyritelvae TG 
Adyp. drexvas yap Kabdrep 1a 
mapaAeAupéva, TOU odparos popi2 
eis Td Setid mpootpoupevay Kivioat 
rovvavrioy eis Ta &piorepd mapa- 
éperar, kal én ris Wuxas: én) 
tavaytia yap ai épyal rév axparav 
Kal ev tH WX voptoréov 
elval Ts mapa Tov Adyoy, évayTiovpe- 
vov Toltw xal ayriBaivoy . . 
Adyou déxal roiT0 palvera: werexetv, 
Sowep efmouev: weiBapxel -youv 7O 
Ady 7d Tov eyxpatots ... paiverat 
3h Kal 7d BAoyor Birtdy. 7d poy 
yop purixdy obSapuds xoivwvel Adyou, 
78 émiBupntindy Kal bAws dpertindy 
peréxer mus, f Kathiody éorw abrod 
wal meBapxucdy . . . S71 5E weideral 
amws td Adyou Td kAoyov, punviet 
kat h vovbérnots Kal rica emrluncis 
re kal mapdkAnois. ef 3& xph kal 
rovTa pdvat Adyov Exew, Serrdv 
Zora kal to Adyor Exov, To wey 
kupiws xat év aitg, 7d 8° bowep 
matpos dxovotixoy tt. .Polit. vii, 
14, 1333, a, 16: Sajpnra: 5& bbe 
pépn Ths Wuxis, Gv 7d wey exe 
Adyov Kal? aid, Td 8 obk exer wey 
nab? aitd, Adyp 8 braxovew Suvd- 
pevoyv, De An. iii. 11, 434, a, 12: 
vung 8° évlore [4 dpetis] kal ewe? 
thy Bodanow: 6ré 8 éxelvn radryy, 


or bad,! is Aristotle’s firm 


domep opaipa [v. 1. -av] 4 Spetis thy 
Spetiv, Bray dxpacla -yévnta. pice 
Be del h tvw apxinwrépa Kal evel, 
ore tpeis popas Hin xiveirbat. 
The varions attempts made to 
explain and amend the last 
passage hy TRENDELENBURG and 
TORSTRIK, in loco, BRENTANO, 
Psychol. d. Ar. 111 sq., and the 
Greek commentators (discussed 
in Tren.), it is the more justifiable 
here to omit as the thought ex- 
pressed isclearenough. Depart- 
ing from previous editions, Zeller 
would now suggest:...dré 3’ éxeivy 
TovTyy, Gomep h vw egaipa Thy 
Kdrw, OTe 8h dpetis . . . yevnra 
[pice ... Kivet], dore, &c. Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine differs from that 
of Plato as presented Ph. d. Gr. i. 
713 sq., only in this, that in place 
of the Platonic @uyss we have 
here the appetites as a whole. 

! Eth. vi. 7, 1113, b, 6: é¢’ 
uty Se wal } aperh, duoiws 8t Kab 
h xakla, év ois yap ép’ fyiv 7d 
mparrew, Kal ro wh mpdrrev, Kat 
év ofs 7d wh, Kal To val bor’ ei rd 
mparrew Kaddv dy ed? tiv éori, 
kal 7d ph mpdrrey eq’ hyiv tora 
aisxpoy dv, Kal ei Td ph mpdrrew 
Kaddy by ep’ Huiv, cal 7d mpdrrew 
aicxpoy dy ed’ huiv, «i 8 eg’ huty 
Ta Kanda mpdrrey Kal Td aloxpa, 
duolws 5¢ kat 7d wy apdrrev, TodTO 
3 fv 7d ayabots nal xaxois civat, 
eg’ huiv &pa rd emeudar cad pabrois 
elvat . . . rots ye viv eipnuévois 
éuqiscBnrntéov, Kal tov kvepwrov 
ov paréoy apxhy elvat obde -yerynriv 
ray mpdtewv, Bowep nal réxver ; 
ei 5¢ rata [if he is author of his 
own actions] galvera: kab ph exo- 
pev els BAAas dpyas dvaryaryeiy mapa 
Tas ég’ piv, Gv Kal af dpxad év 
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conviction, which he supports by the recognised volun- 
tariness of virtue,! and by the moral responsibility 
which is presupposed in legislation and in the judgment 
universally passed in rewardsand punishments, praise and 
blame, exhortation and warning.? In the case of settled 
moral states, it is true that he believes it to be partly 


otherwise. 


These in their beginnings, indeed, depend 


upon ourselves; but when we have once become good 
or bad it is just as little in our power not to be so, as 


when we are sick to be well.? 


In like manner he admits 


that when the will has once acquired a definite bent, the 


external action necessarily follows.* 


But when it is 


said that all desire what seems good to them, and that 
they are not responsible for this seeming, Aristotle 
refuses to admit it, since even the disposition which 
| determines our moral judgments is our own creation.’ 
Nor does he regard with more favour the attempt to 
[ prove. from the nature of the disjunctive judgment the 


npiv nal avra é¢’ quiv kad Exodoia. 
c. 5, 1112, b, BL: foue 34, xabd- 
mep elpnrat, tvOpwros elvar apxh 
Tov xpdtewv, and elsewhere. On 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the free- 
dom of the will, see SCHRADER, 
ibid, ; TRENDELENBURG, Histor. 
Beitr. ii, 149 sqq. 

1 Aristotle frequently makes 
use of this argument, accusing 
the dictum of Socrates and Epi- 
charmus, ov@els éxdy movnpds 005° 
&xwy pdxap(on which see Ph. d. Gr. 
i 462, 5, iii. b, 119, 2, cf. 719, 3), 
of the inconsistency of declaring 
good to be voluntary, evil in- 
voluntary ; Eth. iii. 7, 1113, b, 
14, 1114, b, 12 sqq. 

2 Eth, thid. 1118, b, 21, 1114, 
a, 31, where this is fully discussed 


and the question investigated 
how far and in what cases we 
are irresponsible for ignorance or 
mental and bodily defects, and 
how far, on the other hand, we 
are responsible for them as in 
themselves culpable. 

8 Eth. iii. 7, 8, 1114, a, 12 
sqq., b, 30, cf v. 13, 1187, a, 4, 
17: particular just and unjust 
actions are voluntary and easy, 
but 7b &5) gxovtas Taira motel 
otre pddiov oft’ én’ abrois, 

‘ Metaph. ix. 5, see i. 385, n. 2, 
supra. 

5 Ibid. iii. 7, 1114, a, 31 sqq. 
The question how far it is possible 
consciously to commit a mistake 
is more fully discussed in the 
Ethics. See infra. 
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On the 


contrary, he regards voluntariness as an essertial condi- 
tion of all action that is the subject of moral judg- 
ment ;? and if this does not exhaust the conception of 
volition (for Aristotle oalls the actions of children and 
even of animals voluntary),? at least without volun- 


tariness no volition is possible. 


If all that is voluntary 


is not also intentional, yet all that is intentional must 


' Seei. 230, n.4, supra. It has 
already been there shown that 
Aristotle does not hereby avoid 
all difficulties; but this only 
shows more clearly how impor- 
tant he regarded it to rescne the 
possihility of vcluntary actions. 

2 Eth. iii, 1 init.: ris dperis 
5) wept mdOy re wal modes ovans, 
Kal ém wey rots éxovatlois ématvoy 
Kal Woywr ywopéven, él 88 rots 
akovolos ovyyvduns, &c. In e. 
1-3, cf. v. 10, 1135, a, 23 sqq. rd 
éxoboov and dxotoiy are fully 
discussed. According to the 
account here given, that is ing 
voluntary which is done under 
compulsion or in ignorance. We 
must distinguish, however, in the 
former between physical compul- 
sion, which constitutes ahsoluté 
involuntariness, and moral com- 
pulsion, which is only relative; in 
the latter,between nnconsciousac- 
tion (ayvootyra moreiy), which may 
also be voluntary (as when some- 
thing is done in baste or anger), 
and action from ignorance (&’ 
&yvoiay xpdrrev). As, further, 
there are many things on which 
an action depends (nearly corre- 
sponding to the familiar quis, 
quid, ubi, &c., Aristotle mentions : 
tis Kad ri kal wept tl ® ev rl 
mparre, évlore 3& Kal tiv, ofov 
épydvy kad @vexa rlvos), we must 


ask to which of these the ignor- 
ance refers: the action being 
involuntary in the highest degree 
when the mistake concerns the 
essential points of its aim and 
object. Finally, it makes a differ: 
ence, according to Aristotle, 
whether an action committed in 
ignorance is matter of regret or 
not; if the doer does not regret 
it he acquiesces in it, so that 
while it cannot be regarded as 
voluntary, it is not involuntary 
in the sense of being against his 
will (c. 2 init. and jin. ; cf. vii. 8, 
1150, a, 21, c. 9 init.). On the 
other hand, that is (c. 3 init.) 
éxotoiov 06 4 dpxh év ait@ cidéri Ta 
Kal’ Exacta ev ols 7» mpatis, or 
(1185, a, 23) 8 &y Tis ray eg’ abta 
ivroy eibds kal wh ayvoay mpdrry 
Mare by whre @ phre ob Evexa. Cf, 
Rhet. i, 10, 1368, b, 9: éxdvres 58 
mototaw boa elSdres kad wh avay- 
xaCéuevor. On the other hand, 
deliheration is not a necessary 
condition of voluntariness: onthe 
contrary, Aristotle expressly 
denies that passion and emotion 
destroy the voluntariness of au 
action. 

§ Eth. iii. 8, 4, 1111, a, 24, b, 
8. Will, however, in the stricter 
sense (see p. 114, n. 8, supra), 
cannot be attributed to either of 
them. 
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needs be voluntary.! It is in his view the intention upon 
which in the first instance the moral quality of an act 


depends.’ 


In like manner deliberation is only possible 


with reference to those things which lie within our own 


power.® 


Aristotle, however, has not attempted to indi- 


cate moré exactly the inner processes by which free 
volition operates, nor to solve all the difficulties which 
surround the doctrine of the Freedom of the Will. The 


1 Eth. iii, 4, 1111, b, 6: 4 
mpoa‘peots 5) Exovotoy wey daiverat, 
ov ta’roy Se, GAA’ eal aAdoy 7d 
éxavotov > rol pty yap éxovolov kat 
maides kal TaAAQ (ea Kowwyel, 
mpoapécews 8 od, kal ra ekalpyns 
Exovoin pev Aéyouey, kara mpoaiperiv 
So. 1112, a, 14: Exovoroy piv 
5h palverar [§ mpoalpeois], 7d F 
Exovciov ob wav mpoaiperdv. (So 
also Rhet. ibid.: 80a pev ovv 
éxdytes [sc. mototow], ob mdvra 
Tpoatpobuevat, eiddres Gmrarra.) 
Aristotle then further distin- 
guishes mpoalpeois from émidup!a, 
6upds, Bovanots (hy which he here 
means wish, rather than will as it 
is directed towards what is im- 
possible and beyond our power) 
and 68éf (or, more accurately, 
a certain kind of 8éf, e.g. 
right opinion upon what is 
right, what is to be feared, &c., 
and generally upon practical 
questions); its characteristic 
‘mark is deliberation (c. 5, 1113, 
a, 2! BovAevroy Sé rat mpooperdy 
7b aird, TAhY apwpicpevoy Hdn 7d 
mpoaperdy' To yap éx Tis Bovajjs 
mpoxpibey mpoaperdy éorw); ac- 
cordingly, 7d mpoaperdy is defined 
as BovAeurby épextdy rev ed’ Huiv, 
and mpoalpects as BovAevrinh bpetis 
trav ép' jyiv (bid. 1. 9 sq.); et 
To0 BovaAetoacba yap xplvavres 
bpeydueba ark Thy BovAevow, The 


same description is repeated Eth. 
‘vi. 2, 1139, a, 23, cf. v.10, 1135, 
b, 10 (rpocAduevor piv [apdrroper] 
boa mpoPovrevodpuevar, ampoalpera 
8¢ Soa ampoBovrAevra). On the 
other hand, épetts in the narrower 
sense of mere irrational desire is 
said De An. iii. 11, 434, a, 12, cf. 
I. & sq., to be without part in rd 
Bovacuricdy. 

276 yap mpoapetoOa royale 
7a Kad motol twés éoper (ibid. c. 
4, 1112, a, 1). 

3 Bovaeudueba 3& wep) ray eq’ 
Huw mpaxray, ibid. c. 5, 1112,a, 30. 
‘Aristotle further shows (1112, b, 
11 sqq. vii. 9, 1151, a, 16) that 
deliberation deals, not with the 
end, but with the means. We set 
ourselves an end and then ask, 
just as in mathematical analysis, 
what are the conditions under 
which it may be attained; we 
next inquire what is required to 
create these conditions, and so on 
until we arrive hy a process of 
analysis at the first condition of 
the desired result which lies in 
our power. With the knowledge 
of this condition, deliberation 
ceases; with the endeavour to 
realise it, action begins. Cf. 
TRENDELENBURG, Histor. Beitr. 
ii, 8381 sq.; WALTER, Lehre v. d. 
prakt. Vern. 220 sq. 
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credit of first clearly perceiving these points belongs 
to the Stoies, while it has been left to modern philosophy 
fully to appreciate their force. 

Before going on, however, to examine from the point 
of view of the Aristotelian Ethics the forms of activity 
which proceed from free self-determination, there are 
some anthropological questions which still demand inves- 
tigation. These have been already touched upon, but 
only now admit of a complete survey. 

As Aristotle recognises in the collective sphere of 
animate existence a progressive evolution to ever higher 
forms of life, so he regards the life of the human soul from 
the same point of view. Man unites in himself every 
form of life. To the nutritive life he adds the power 
of sensation and motion, and to these again the life 
of reason. Thought rises in him from sensation to ~ 
memory and imagination, and thence to reflexion and 
the highest stage of the pure intuitions of the reason; 
action, from sensual desires, to rational will. He is 
capable not merely of perception and experience, but 
also of art and science. He raises himself in moral 
action above animal desire just as in the latter he 
transcends the merely vegetable processes of nutrition 
and propagation. Aristotle accordingly sums up his 
whole doctrine of the Soul in a single sentence: the — 
Soul is in a certain sense all Actuality, inasmuch as it 
unites in itself the sensual and the spiritual, and thus 
contains the Form of both !—a description which applies 
especially, of course, to the soul of man. But just as 
we found it to be a defect in Plato’s theory that he was 


1 See vol. i. p. 199, n. 2, supra. 
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unable to find any inner principle of unity in the three 
parts into which he had divided the soul, and that he 
undoubtedly failed to propound this problem with 
scientific accuracy,! so we have to regret in Aristotle a 
similar omission. The relation between the sensitive and 
nutritive life might itself have suggested the question 
whether the Jatter is an evolution from the former, or 
whether they come into existence simultaneously, and 
subsist side by side separate from one another. And 
where, if the latter be the case, are we to look for the con- 
nection between them and the unity of animal life? This 
difficulty, however, is still more pressing in reference to 
Reason and its relation to the lower faculties of the 
soul. Whether we regard the beginning, progress, or 
eud ‘of their union, everywhere we find the same un- 
solved dualism ; nowhere do we meet with any satis- 
factory answer to the question? where we are to look 
for the unifying principle of personality—the one power 
which governs while it unites all the other parts of the 
soul. The birth of the soul, speaking generally, 
coincides, according to Aristotle, with that of the body 
whose entelechy it is. He not only rejects any 
assumption of pre-existence, but he expressly declares 
that the germ of the life of the soul is contained in the 
male semen and passes with it from the begetter into 
the begotten. But, on the other hand, he is unable to 


1 Ph. d. @r. i. pp. T17 sq. | complete consistency of the Ari- 
° Which Aristotle, however, stotélian doctrine is wholly un- 
does not forget to put to Plato; successful. Detailed criticism 
see p. 23, n. 1, supra. of it may here be omitted with- 
8 EvenScCHELL'sattempt(Die out prejudice to the following 
Einheit des Seelenlebens aus d. iuvestization. 
Principien da. arist. Phil. ent- 4 See p.10,n.1, p.6,n.2, p.53, 
wichelt. Freib. 1873) to prove the n. 3, and p. 96,n.1, suora. 
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apply this to the rational part of the soul, since that is 
something wholly different from the principle of life in 
the body. While, therefore, it is held that the germ of 
this also is propagated in the seed, it is yet asserted ! at 
the same time that it alone enters man from withont,? 
and is not involved in his physical life.? But how an 
immaterial principle which has absolutely nothing in 
common with the hody and possesses no bodily organ 
can be said to reside in the semen and propagate itself 
through it, is wholly incomprehensible 4—not to mention 
the fact that not one word is anywhere said of the time 
or manner of its entrance into it. Nor can this 
difficulty be met by the assumption that the Spirit 
proceeds direct from God,’ whether we regard its origin 
as an event necessarily following the operation of 
natural laws, or as in each case the effect of a creative 
act of the Divine Will.6 For the former view, which 


1 See p. 96, u. 1, 2, su- 


ra. 
. 2 Tt enters the womb, indeed, 
in the seed, but comes to the latter 
Oupadey, as is clearly explained in 
the passages quoted, p. 96, n, 1, 
Gen, An. ii. 3, 736, b, 15 sqq. 

3 Xwpiords (Gen. An. ii, 3, 
737,a,9; De An. iii. 5; see p. 96, u. 
1, and p. 98, n.1, sup.), which here, 
as perhaps also in Plato’s account 
of the Ideas, means not merely 
separable but actually separate, 
the equivalent phrase od@ty yap 
abrod rh evepyela. Kowwvel cwnarich 
évépyew being used for it, 739, a, 
28. 

4 We cannot conceive of an 
immaterial being occupying a 
position in space, nor is the rela- 
tion of the active force to the 


implement it employs, which is 
used to explain the union of soul 
and body (p. 3, n. 2, supra), 
applicable to the treason, which 
has no such implement. Cf. p. 
94, n. 2, and p. 100, n. 2. 

5 BRANDIS, G'7.-Rom. Phil. ii. 
b, 1178. 

6 The latter view, that of the 
so-called ‘ creationists,’ was not 
only generally assumed by medi- 
zval Aristotelians as undoubtedly 
Aristotle’s, but is accepted by 
BRENTANO, Psychol. d. Ar. 195 
sqqg ,whom Prrt.ine, Wat. und 
Form, 170 (more cautiously also 
L. SCHNEIDER, Unsterblichheits- 
lehre d. Arist. 64 sq.), is inclined 
to follow. According to BREn., 
‘the spiritual part is created out 
of nothing by the immediate aot 
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coincides more or less with the doctrine of Emanation, 
there is not only no support whatsoever in Aristotle’s 
system, but it is wholly irreconcilable with his view of 
the unchangeable and transcendent nature of God.' 
The assumption, on the other hand, of the creation of 
the human spirit by the Deity conflicts with Aristotle’s 
express and emphatic statement? that God does not 
interfere actively in the world by an exercise of will.* 
Aristotle says, moreover, as distinctly as possible, that 
the spirit is exempt from birth no less than from death, 
thus attributing to it pre-existence,* though in a certain 
impersonal sense. It was impossible, accordingly, that 
the question how and by whom it was produced at the 
birth of the body should have even been raised by him. 
Even upon the only question that could arise—the 
question regarding the causes which determine the 
spirit’s union with a human body, and with this 
particular body in each particular case, and regarding 
the way in which this union takes place—Aristotle’s 
writings contain not a single word; whether it be that 
this question never suggested itself to him, or that he 


to he an effluence from the ether, 


of God, and at the same time the 
the Oetoy capa, 


character of a human body is 


given to the material part’ (p. 
199); the reason is produced by 
God from nothing at the moment 
at which the fcetus in its na- 
tural developmeutreachesthelast 
stage (which, according to n. 2, 
preceding page, must beat 2 point 
of time previous at any rate tothe 
procreative act); see also p. 203. 

1 Cf.alsoi. 413 sqq. Still less 
of course can we, with GROTE 
(Arist. ii. 220, 230), regard 
the absolutely immaterial spirit 


2 On which see i, 399 sq. 

8 As is rightly remarked also 
by BIEHL (Ueb. d. Begriff vots 
b. Arist. Linz, 1864; Gymn - 
Progr. p. 9). 

+ Cf. the passages quoted, p. 
96, n. J, andp.101,n.2, sup. The 
obvious meaning of these pas- 
sages cannot justly be set aside 
upon the general grounds advo- 
cated by BRENTANO, p. 196 sq., 
which find no support either in 
the psychology of Aristotle or in 
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regarded it as insoluble and preferred to leave it alone.! 
Nor is he more explicit with regard to the question of 
the origin of the ‘Passive Reason,’ whose existence is 
said to begin and end with that of the body.? Although 
we should naturally assume that he regards it as the 
outcome of the union of the active spirit with the 
faculty of reproductive imagination, yet he gives us no 
hint to help us to form a definite conception of its 
origin.3 

If we further examine the union in man of different 
faculties, we find it difficult to understand how in one 
being two parts can be united, of which the one is 
exposed to passive states, the other incapable of pas- 
sivity ; the former bound up with the body, the latter 
without a physical organ. Does Reason, we may ask, 
participate in the physical life and the mutation of the 
lower faculties, or do the latter participate in the im- 
mutability and impassiveness of Reason? We might 
find support for both assumptions in Aristotle’s writ- 
ings, yet each in turn can be shown to be inconsistent 
with the presuppositions of his philosophy. On the 


anyrightlyinterpreted statement 
to be found in his texts. 

1 The words, Gen An. ii. 3, 
736, b, 5, to which BRENTANO, 
195, calls attention, point rather 
to this: 8:3 xal wep) vod, wére Kad 
m@s peradauBdver nal wébev Ta 
peréxovra rabrys Tis dpxiis, Exe 
7’ amwoplay wArelornv xa det wpo- 
OupetoOat Kara Sdvapiv AaBeElv 
wal na@dcoy évdéyerat 

2 Cf. p. 98, n. 2. 

3 SOHLOTTMANN (Das Ver- 
gangliche und Unvergingliche in 


ad. menschl. Seele nach Arist. 
Halle, 1873, p. 46 sq.) supposes 
the passive reason to be a radia- 
tion of the active on its entry 
into the body. This assumntion, 
however, finds no support in any 
statement of Aristotle or in his 
system as a whole. According 
to Aristotelian principles, the 
reason, like all immaterial and 
unmoved being, can promote 
the development of other things 
by solicitation, but cannot de- 
velop anything else from itself. 
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one hand, in his account of ‘ Passive Reason’! the 
qualities of the perishable parts of the soul are trans- 
ferred to Reason; while, on the other hand, just as 
immaterial Form in general or the motive power as 
such is said to be itself unmoved,? so Aristotle denies 
movement and change not only to Reason, but also to 


the Soul in general.3 


The conception of the Passive 


Reason, in fact, concentrates in itself all the contradic- 


tions we are at present considering.‘ 


1 See p. 96 sqq. supra. 

2 See the passage already 
quoted, p 6, from De An. i. 
3, 4. Aristotle opens the dis- 
cussion at the beginning of c. 3 
with the explanation that not 
only is it not true to say that the 
soul can, from its nature, be an 
éavrd Kiwody, GAN’ ev Tt Tay dbu- 
vdtrwy 7d brdpxew adrh xlyyor. 
Of the arguments by which this 
is proved, the first (406, «, 12) 
is to Aristotle completely con- 
vincing: tecodpwy 8 nivicewy 
ovody, popas, dArAouoews, Plicews, 
avtqoews, } piay rovtwy xivoir’ by 
} wAclous } wdoas. ef 8& Keverrar 
wy Kata cupBeBnnds, dice by 
brdpxat xivnots airH. el 8& rovra 
nal réwos* wdoa yap ai AexBeioa 
nvjoes & témy, el 8 éorly h 
ovata ris puxiis 1d Kweiv EavThy, 
ob Kara cupBeBnnds adty rd Kivel- 
o0at tadpxe. After proving in 
detail how impossible it is that 
the soul should move, and espe- 
cially that it should move in 
space, Aristotle returns, c. 4, 
408, a, 30, once more to the 
original question and declares 
that it is impossible that the 
soul should be self-moving; it 
can move and be moved only 
Kata cupheAnkds, olov xweicba 


The motionless- 


pev dv @ éorl, rovro Bt Kiweioba 
bwd THs Wuxis’ BAAws 8 odx ofdy 
re KwveigOar KaTd réroy avriy. It 
might, indeed, appear that it 
moves itself. qapéy yap thy 
Wuxhv Avireicbat xalpew Oappeiv 
poPetobat, ert 5e dpyiCeo@al re kab 
aigOdver@ai xa StavocicGar’ Tatra 
88 wdvra nivfoes elvar Soxvicor. 
80ev aindetn tis by abrhy Kiveia@at* 
To 8 ovx Zor advayxatoy . 
BéAtiov yap tows ph Aéyew ay 
wuxhy ercciy 4 mavOdvew % d1a- 
voeicbat, GAAG roy &vOpwrov Ti 
Wux}. otro Bt ph ds ev éxelyn 
Tis nwvhoews ovons, AAA’ dre pev 
méxpt exelvns, dre 8 an’ éexelvys, 
oloy 4 wey ale Onots ard rwvd) [it is 
a motion which proceeds from 
the senses to the soul], 7 8 
avdpynows dm éxelvns éxl ras & 
trois aicOnrnplos wivhoes 4 povds. 
Phys. vii. 3, 246, b, 24, shows 
with reference to tbe higher 
faculties that neither virtue and 
vice on the one hand, nor thought 
on the other, can be said to be 
an dAAolwois of the soul, al- 
though they are produced by an 
dAdolwots Cf. p. 94, n. 2. 

3 Cf. i, 386, n. 1, and i, 359, 
u. 1, supra. 

* See p. 103 sq. supra. 
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ness of the lower faculties of the soul is contradicted 
among other things! by what has just been said about 
the characteristic difference between them and Reason. 
For how can they be susceptible of impression when 
they are wholly excluded from movement and change, 
seeing that every impression involves a change ? ? 

Where, finally, are we to look in this union of hetero- 
geneous parts for that centre of equilibrium of the soul’s 
life, which we call Personality? It cannot reside, it 
would seem, in Reason, for this is the permanent uni- 
versal element in man which is unaffected by the 
changing conditions of individual life ; it is not born, 
and it does not die; it is free from all suffering and 
.change ; it is subject to no failure or error; neither 
love nor hate nor memory nor even intellectual activity? 
belongs to it, but only to the man in whom it resides.‘ 
Neither can Personality lie in the lower faculties of the 
soul. For, on the one hand, Aristotle, as we have just 
seen, combats the view that these are subject to motion, 
and finds the proper subject of the changing states of 
feeling and even of intelligent thought, not in the soul 
itself, but in the union of both soul and body in man. 
On the other hand, he asserts that the essence of each 


1 As, for instance, the passage 
quoted, p. 109, n. 6, according to 
which, in desire, the appetitive 
part of the soul is both mover 
and moved, the (ov is only 
moved; and the description of 
sensation, p. 58, n. 4. 

2 See i. 464, n. 2, 3. 

8 A.dvow in the sense of dis- 
cursive thought as explained, p. 
106, n. 2. . 

4 Besides the passages quoted, 


p. 99, n. 8, and p. 124, u. 2, 
supra, ch. De An. iii, 10, 433, 
a, 26: vots wév ody was dp0és, but 
especially De An. i. 4,408, b, 24: 
kal ro voeiv 5h nal rd Cewpeiy po- 
palvera: BAAov Tivds Eow Pbeipo- 
Bévov, abrd St arabes éorw (see p. 
96, n. 2, supra). 7d 8e Siavociobar 
kal prety } piceiy ob orw exet- 
vou wd@n, GAAX rovd! rod Exovros 
exeivo, F exeivo Exet, 51d xal rodrov 
POetpopevov offre pynuoveder ofre 
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individual is his reason,! by which he understands, not 
thought alone, but every kind of inte'lectual appre- 
hension.2 And if he refuses to acknowledge the soul as 
the subject of emotion, he is not likely to find it in the 
body.2 The most serious difficulty, however, arises in 
connection with his theory of the Will. Will cannot 
belong to Reason as such, for Reason taken in itself is 
not practical but theoretical. Even practical thought 
is sometimes regarded by Aristotle as a function of a 
different faculty from theoretic. Movement and action, 
in fact, come from desire, which in turn is excited by 
imagination. Desire, again, can cause movement, but 
not rational movement,® for it belongs to animals as well 


pire ob yap éxelvou Hv, AAG Td 
Kowod, 0 amdrAwAev. 

! Hth. x. 7, 1178, a, 2: Sédtece 
3 by nal elvar Exacros todro [i.e. 
vods| etrep Tb Kupioy Kal tpetvov. 
ix. 4, 1166, u, 16, 22: Tod 8:a- 
vontixod xdpty Bmep Exaoros elvat 
Boxe? . . . Sétere 8 By 7d vooiy 
éxaoros elvar } pddAtora. cc. 8, 
1168, b, 28: the gaod man might 
be said to be pre-eminently @ia- 
avros, seeing that love of the 
most essential (xvpidrarov) part 
of himself predominates in all 
he does. Gomep 8 wal wédrs Td 
kupidtarov pdAtor’ elvat Sone? Kab 
way BAA ovoTnBa, oftw Kal KvOpw- 
mos . - kal éyxparhs 5& Kad 
axparys Adyerat To Kparety roy 
vovy }} ph, ws TobTov Exdorou byTos* 
kal memparyévat Boxodaw adrol nab 
éxovolws Ta meTa Adyou udALoTa, 

2 See p. 93, u. 5, supra. 

3 Eth. x. 2, 1178, b, 10: if 
pleasure is an- dvawAfpwots, the 
body must be that which feels 
pleasure, but this is not the case. 

4 Hth, vi. 2; see p. 113, n. 2, 


sunra. . 
5 See the passages from Zth. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 35, already em- 
ployed, p. 113 sq.: Sedvoww 8 
avrh obBey Kivel, ZA’ H Everd Tov 
kal mpaxrinh. De An. iii. 10, 433, 
a, 22: 6 wey vods od patvera: kway 
tvev épefews. c. 9, 432, b, 26: 
BAAL phy obdt TS Aoyiorindy Kad 6 
kadoduevos vous éorly & mivav: 6 
pby yap Sewpyrixds obey vor? mpax- 
Tov, OVdE Aéyer wep evKTod Kat 
diwkrTod oddev, 7 Se Klynows H pev- 
yovrés tt Bidxovrds th dori. 
GAN? 0b8? Bray Bewpy Tt ToLodroy, 
H8n nercder ped-yey  Sidnew .. . 
ért xal émtatrovTos Tod vod Kal 
Aeyovons THs Stavolas medyew Ti} 
Sidrety ob Kivetrat BAAR KaTa& Thy 
émOuulay mpdrret, viov 6 &xparts. 
wal GAws dpduev Bri 6 Exwy Thy 
larpuchy obt lara: ds érépov Tivos 
xuplov bytos Tod woveiy Kara Thy 
émorhuny, GAN’ od cis emorTh- 
Bas. 

® De An. iii. 9 fin., after the 
passage just quoted: &AA& why 
ov8 7 dpetis Tabrys Kupla THs Kuh 
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as man, whereas the Will belongs to man alone.! Both 
Reason and Desire must therefore enter into Will as 
constituent parts.2. But in which of these two the 
essence of the Will or the power of free self-determina- 
tion resides, it is hard to say. On the one hand, the 
power of controlling desire is attributed to Reason, which 
is defined as the motive force, or more accurately the 
source from which the resolutions of the will proceed :* 
and immorality is treated as a perversity of Reason.‘ 
On the other hand, it is asserted that Reason initiates 


gews* of yap eyxpareis dpeyduevar 
kal @miBupodyres od mpdtrovow ay 
Zxovar Thy Upekiv, GAA’ axorauGotcr 
TE V@, 

1 Cf. p.114,n.3,and p.117,n.3. 
2See p.J14, n 3, and th. 
vi. 2, 1139, a, 33: 5:0 of7’ avev 
vod kad Siavotas ovr’ yeu AKAs 
eorly Ekews 4 mpoatpeots. b, 4: 51d 
4 dpextinds vods % mpoa’pecis 7 
dpekis Siavontixh Kal  roiry 
&px} tvOpwros. If, in opposition 
to the above view, it be said that 
the will belongs to dpegis, which 
is regarded by Aristotle as a 
separate part of the soul (ScHRA- 
DER, Arist. de Volunt. Duct. 12), 
thiscannotbeadmitted. Aristotle 
himself statesclearly enough that 
reason is an element of will, but 
reason is essentially different 
from the animal soul to which 
Bpekis belongs. 

* Aristotle frequently says 
that the command in the soul 
belongs by nature to the reason. 
It is xbpioy in it (Lith. x. 7, ix. 8; 
see p 126, n. 1, supra); it has no 
superior (De An. i. 5, 410, a, 12: 
ris 8& Wuxis efval v1 Kpetrroy Kal 
upxov, dduvatoy * aduvardrtepoy 5’ 
71 rod vod). Desire, on the other 


hand, must obey the reason 
(Polit. i. 5: 6 5& vots [&pxer] ris 
dpéEews moditinyy Kal BaoiriKhy 
fapyhv}. De An. iii. 9, v. 598, 5 
above : émirdrroytos Tod vod. Eth. 
i. 13: the dpexrindy partakes of 
Adyos, F Kartxody éotw abtod Kal 
mebapxixdy, similarly Polit. vii. 
14, v. p. 588; Adyos, however, 
resides only in the reason), 
and this obedience it is which 
constitutes the difference be- 
tween the éyxparhys and the 
axparys (De An. iii. 9, see p. 126, 
n.6). In th. iii. 5, 1118, a, 
5 (waterat yap Exacros (nrav was 
mpdter, Bray cis abrdy avarydyn Thy 
apxty [sc. THs mpdéews when he is 
convinced that theaction depends 
only on himself] xa) adrod [this is 
the partitive genitive] cis 7d qyou- 
Bevoy TOUT ‘yap Td mpoaipotevov), 
we must understand by 7d nyoupe- 
voy the reasou, not (as WALTER, 
Lehre v. ad. prakt. Vernunft, 222 
sqq. prefers to take it) ‘the har- 
monionus union of reason and en- 
deavour, ‘the man as a whole, 
which could not be called the 
governing part of the man. 

4 Eth. vii. 7, 1160, a, 1 sqq. oc. 
9, 1151, a, 17 sq. 
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no movement and is perfect and infallible.’ But it 
Reason cannot err, it cannot be the seat of the Will, to 
which belong the doing of good and the doing of evil. 
Where Aristotle actually supposes this to reside, it is im- 
possible to say. He is clearly drawn in opposite directions 
by opposite considerations between which he is unable to 
take up any decided position. His high conception of 
the nature of the spiritual element in man forbids him 
to implicate Reason in the life of the body, or to 
attribnte to it error and immorality ; on the other hand, 
it is to Reason alone that the reins of government in 
the soul can be committed. But the two elements are 
in reality inseparable, and in deducing only what is 
good in our actions from Reason, while limiting to the 
lower faculties of the sonl all that is faulty, every act 
which has for its object what is divisible and corporeal, 
all change in act or state, he breaks up human nature 
into two parts between which no living bond of con- 
nection can be discovered.? Similar difficulties would 


? The difficulty remains even al- 
though we assume with BRANDIS 


1 Cf. on the former head, p. 
126,n.5, on the second, De An. iii. 


10(p.125, n. 4), and p. 197, n. 4, su- 
pra, Eth,i,13,1102, b, 14: rod yap 
éyxparods nal tod &xparots tov 
Adyoy Kal Tis Wuxiis Td Adyou Exov 
érawotmey’ dpbas yap nal émt ra 
Béatiora mapaxadkei—so that in 
incontinence the mistake does 
not lie with the rational part of 
the soul; ibid. ix. 8, 1169, a, 17: 
mas yap vods alpeira: rb BéATioTOy 
gaurg, 6 8° emienhs weispxe? TE 
vg, where virtue is said to con- 
sist in the subordination of the 
higher portions of the soul to 
the reason, which in its tum 
always chooses the right. 


(iii, a, 105 sq. ii. b, 1042 sq.) that 
freedom, according to Aristotle, 
consists ‘in the spirit’s faculty of 
self-evolution in accordance with 
its own fundamental nature.’ 
Yor we may ask to which part of 
the soul this evolution belongs? 
The active reason cannot cer- 
tainly evolve itself, for it is un- 
changeable; norcantheappetitive 
and sensitive exhibit free self- 
evolution, being always deter- 
mined by something else; only 
where there is reason do we find 
free activity. Lastly, the Passive 
Reason, which is the only other 


* 
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have arisen in regard to self-consciousness had Aristotle 
gone deeper into this aspect of the question. But just 
his failure to do so or to raise the question in the form 
in which it now presents itself to us, as to what it is 
that constitutes the permanent self amid our changing 
acts and states,! shows more clearly than anything else 
how imperfectly he grasped the problem of the unity of 


the personal life. 


Now, if reason enters man from without, and if its 
union with the other faculties of his soul, and with the 


alternative, is open to the same 
charge of indefiniteness and 
contradiction; we cannot find 
any definite place for it hetween 
reason and sense. The above defi- 
nition of freedom is morelike Leib- 
nitz’s than Aristotle’s. Here also, 
as in the case already discussed 
i. 418, supra, 8qg., BRANDIS seems 
to find too close a resem- 
blance hetween Aristotelian and 
modern German doctrines. The 
argument upon which he chiefly 
relies for the above view is that, 
if self-determination has its seat 
in the governing part of our 
nature, and therefore in the 
spirit, and if further the spirit is 
the essence of a man, we may 
conclude that it must develop 
by freeself-determination accord- 
ing to its original character as 
individual essence. But spirit or 
reason constitutes, according to 
Aristotle, only one side of the 
will; its reference to sense is as 
essential anelement. Will is not 
pure reason, but rational desire. 
And even were it not so, if will 
were exclusively an exercise of 
reason, we could only conclude 
that it is as incapable of evolu- 


VOL. II. 


tion as of error, for according to 
Aristotle's expressed opinion 
change and evolution are con- 
fined to the sphere of sensation 
or even more strictly to the body. 
It is difficult, therefore, to say 
what Aristotle regarded as the 
seat of the freedom of the will. 

! Heremarks, indeed, that we 
are conscious of every form of 
our activity as such, and there- 
fore of our own existence. th. 
ix. 9, 1070, a, 29: 6 & dpayv.dr1 
Sph aicOdvers nal 6 dxotwy bre 
&over kal 6 BadiCwr drt BadiCer, kad 
én) rév tdAav dpolws ~ort Tt 7d 
aiabaryduevoy Sri évepyoduer, bore 
alcbavotuel by Eri aicbavducba Ka) 
vooiuey Ort vooduev, 7d 8 Ser 
aibavdueba 4 voobper, Sr dopey: 
7d yap elvat Fv aicOdver Oat H vociv) ; 
This consciousness, however, he 
regardsasimmediately given with 
the activity in question. In per- 
ception it has its seat in the 
sensus communis (seep. 69, n. 3). 
How the identity of self-con- 
sciousness in the different activi- 
ties which he refers to different 
parts and faculties of the soul is 
to be explained he does not 
inquire. 
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body, continues throughout to be merely an external 
one, we cannot but expect that a union which begins 
in time will also end in time.! Upon this point, Ari- 
stotle holds with Plato that there is a mortal and also 
an immortal part in the soul. These unite together 
at the beginning of the earthly life, and separate from 
one another again at its close. In the further develop- 
ment, moreover, of this thought he at first closely 
followed Plato. In his earlier writings he enunciated 
the Platonic doctrines of the pre-existence of the soul, 
its incarceration in the body, and its return at death to 
a higher existence.? He therefore assumed the con- 
tinued personality and self-conscious existence of the 
individual after death, although he failed, like Plato, 
fully to investigate the question how far this doctrine 
was consistent with the presuppositions of the Platonic 
philosophy.? With the independent development of 
his own system, however, he was necessarily led to 
question these assumptions. As he came to conceive 
of body and soul as essentially united, and to define 
the soul as the entelechy of the body, and as, further, he 
became convinced that every soul requires its own 
proper organ, and must remain wholly inoperative 
without it, he was necessarily led, not only to regard the 
pilgrimage of the soul in the other world as a myth, 
but also to question the doctrines of pre-existence and 
immortality as they were held by Plato. Inasmuch as 


1 Aristotle’s doctrine of im- ? The references on this sub- 
mortality is discussed by ject bave already been given. 
SCHRADER, Jahrb. f. Philologie, Cf. BERNAYS, Dial. d. Arist. 
vol. 81 and 82 (1860), H. 2, p. 21 sqq. 143 sqq. 

89-104; Leonb. SCHNEIDER, 8 On which cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. 
Unsterblichheitslehre d. Aristot. 717 sq. 
(Passau, 1867), p. 100 sqq. 4 CE. p. 10, supra. 
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the soul is dependent upon the body for its existence 
and activity, it must come into existence and perish 
with it. Only incorporeal spirit can precede and outlast 
the bodily life. But this, according to Aristotle, is to 
be found only in the reason and in that part of it 
which is without taint of the lower activities of the 
soul—namely, the Active Nous. Neither the sensitive 
nor the nutritive life can exist without the -body. 
These come into existence in and with it, and can no 
more be conceived of apart from it than walking apart 
from feet.! Even Passive Reason is transitory, like 
everything else which is subject to impression and 
change. The Active Reason alone is eternal and im- 
perishable; it alone is not only separable, but in its 
very nature absolutely separated from the body.? But 
what now is the active reason which thus alone outlives 
death? It is the universal as distinguished from the 
individual element in man. All personal forms of 
activity, on the other hand, are referred either to the 
lower faculties of the soul, or to the whole, which is 
made up of soul and body, and which at death ceases 
to be. fit we think of_reason_as separate from thé 
body, we must exclude from it love and hate, memory 


and intelligent thought ; fy likewise, of course, all 


1 See p.6, n. 1, and p. 96, n. 1, 
SUPT A 

2See p. 98, n. 1, supra, 
and Metaph. xii. 3, 1070, a, 24: 
el 88 Kal borepdy tt Sropever 
[whether anything remains after 
the dissolution of the constituent 
parts of a composite substance] 
crenréov: én’ éviay yap ob0ey kwAdvet, 
otoy ef 1 uxh ToLodrov, wy aoa GAN? 


6 vols’ wavay yap &dtvaroy tows. 

3 See on this point the 
passages cited on pp. 125, n. 4, and 
101, n. 3, De An.i. 4, 408, a, 24 
sqq. iii. 5, 430, a, 22. In the 
first of these passages Siavocioc@at, 
pirciv, picety, uynpovevtew are ex- 
pressly denied of reason, and 
the statement that these belong 
in any sense to a rational being 


K2 
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affections, together with the feelings of pleasure and 
pain, all of which belong to the sphere of the sensitive 
life; and since even will depends for existence upon 
the union of Reason with Desire, it also must perish 
with the lower parts of the soul.' Spirit or thought 
Aristotle doubtless conceived of as surviving death, and 
since it realises itself only in the activity of thought, 
this activity also must remain untouched by death, as 
it is held to be proof against old age.? But of the way 
in which we are to think of this continuance of thought 
after its separation from the body and the lower faculties 
of the soul Aristotle gives us no hint whatever. Even 
thought is impossible without the aid of pictorial 
imagination,? which cannot be said to exist in any 
intelligible sense after the death of the sentient soul. 
And when the body, which the soul as individual pre- 
supposes;4 when perception, imagination, memory, 
reflexion ; when the feelings of pleasure and pain, the 


is qnalificd by the addition: 5: 
kal tovTou POeipopevov otre pvy- 
povever ofre pidct. od yap éxeivou 
hy, GAAG TOD Kowod, 4 GrdAwAcy. 
With regard to the second, it has 
already been remarked, p. 101, n. 
2, sup., that the werds ov punpoveto- 
pev S¢ refer in the first instance, 
indeed, to the failure to remember 
the existence ont of time of the 
Nous anterior to its lifein time,bnt 
that what is true of the present 
life in relation to an anterior one 
must he eqvally true of the 
future life in relation to the pre- 
sent. Since memory (according 
to p. 70 sq.) is an attribute of the 
sensitive soul and depends upon 
the bodily organs, and since 
without the passive reason, which 


perishes at death, no individual 
thought is possible (p. 101.n.3), it 
is obvious that neither can survive 
death. SCHLOTTMANN’s explana- 
tion (p. 50 of the work mentioned 
p. 123, n. 3, supra). according to 
which the words 0d pynuovedtouer, 
&c. refer to the continuous activity 
of the vots momriucds in the pre- 
sent life as an unconscious one, 
is consistent neither with the 
connection in which they stand 
nor with the meaning which is 
constantly attached to uynpovevew 
in Arstotelian phraseology. 
1 Cf. p. 109, n. 1, 2, and p.326 
sq. 
? See p. 96, n. 2. supra. 
5 See p. 108, n. 2, supra. 
* Cf. i. 869 sq., supra. 
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emotions, the desires and the will; when, finally, the 
whole being compounded of the union of soul and 
body has ceased as a whole to be, we are at a loss to 
see where that solitary remnant which he calls spirit 
can still reside, and how we can still speak of any 


personal life at all.! 


And, indeed, Aristotle himself in 


expressly rejecting the idea that the dead can be happy, 
and in comparing their state to the loss of all sense,? 


' Even BRreNTANO’S Psychol. 
ad. Arist. 128 sq. fails to find a 
satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion ; while maintaining that the 
soul must remain an individual 
entity after its separation from 
the body, he yet admits that it is 
no longer a ‘ complete substance,’ 
repeating the statement, p. 196 
sq. But how a man can be the 
same person when he is no longer 
the ‘ perfect substance’ which he 
is in the present life, it is difficult 
to see: not to mention that the 
contradiction of an ‘imperfect 
substance’ finds no place in Ari- 
stotle’s system. 

2 Eth, iii. 4, 1111, b, 22 (BovAy- 
ois & éor) ray ddvvdtwy, oloy a0a- 
vactas) is not here in point, as 
&0avacia must be understood to 
mean here, not immortality after 
death, but immunity from death, 
deathlessness. Jéid. c. 11, 1115, 
a, 26: the discussion is merely of 
the common opinion. On the 
other hand, Hth. i. 11 is of im- 
portance for our question. Ari- 
stotle here asks whether the dead 
can he happy, and replies (1100, 
a, 13): 9 ratvd ye wavreAGs &romov 
@AAws re Kal roils Aéyovow jp 
evépyedy tive thy ebdamoviar; el 
5& ph Aéyouev thy Tebvedra eddal- 
Hova pndt Sddawv robro BovAerat 
&c., obviously implying that the 


dead are incapable of any ac- 
tivity. He says, indeed, in the 
passage that follows: Soxe? yap 
elval ti TG Tebvewri Kai Kaxdy Kai 
ayafdv, elrep nal rh CavTi wh 
aicbavowévy Sé,and p. 1101, 
b, 1: Goume yap ék rottwy, ef ral 
Stixveirae mpds abtovs drioby, efz’ 
aydbov etre rovvayrioy, dpavupdy rt 
kad psxpdy 2 ardAds 4 eelvors elvan, 
ei 8& ph, TorouTdy ye Kal ToLovrov 
ore wh rorety ebdainovas robs ph 
ivras (those who are not so] pydé 
Tovs ivras dpaipeioba Td pardpiov. 
His meaning, however, cannot 
here be that the dead have a feel- 
ing of happiness or unhappiness 
which is increased by the pro- 
sperity or misfortune of posterity 
(which is the subject under dis- 
cussion). This is even expressly 
denied and would be wholly in- 
consistent with the rest of Ari- 
stotle’s teaching. He is here 
speaking of the esthetic estimate 
of human life, the question being 
how far the picture of happiness 
with which the life of a man pre- 
sents us is altered hy the light or 
shade cast upon it by the 
fortunes of his descendants, just 
as (1100, a, 20) by the honour or 
disgrace which follow himself 
after death. How remoie is 
an actual, personal immortality 
from Aristotle’s thought is 
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seems to deny the existence of any such remnant. 
Under these circumstances it is impossible to say that 
Aristotle taught a doctrine of personal immortality.! 
He taught merely the continued existence of thinking 
spirit, denying to it all the attributes of personality, 
and never explaining nor apparently even raising the 
question, how far this spirit can still be regarded as 
belonging to an individual, as incorporeal reason, in 
spite of its eternity and impassivity, certainly is.2 In 
this omission we have only another instance of that 
defect which, taking its rise in the Platonic school, 
permeates the whole of Aristotle’s Anthropology. Just 
as his Metaphysics gives us no clear and consistent 
account of Individuality, so his Psychology fails with 
regard to Personality. As he there left it undeter- 
mined whether the ground of individual existence lies 
in Matter or in Form, so here we are left in the dark 
as to whether Personality resides in the higher or in the 
lower faculties of the soul, in the immortal or in the 
mortal part of our nature. We are left to conclude 
that each of these alternatives involves difficulties which 
Aristotle has done nothing to remove, and which, there- 


obvious also from Hh. ix. 8, 1169, 
a, 18. The good man, he there 
says, will do much for his friends 
and country, kbv bén bmeparobvh 
oxey . . . OAbyov yap xpdvov 
Hobyjva. opdipa wardAov Edarr’ by A 
mwokty Apéua, Kal Bi@oat Karas 
évnaurdy 4 w6AN ern Tux SvTws, Kal 
play mpatiw Karhy upi peydanv 
moAAds Kal piKpds. Tois 8° imepamo- 
@vhoxovc: Tov7T’ Yaws cupBalve. 
aipoiyra yap wéya Kaddy éavrois. 
Besides the inherent worth of the 
noble deed Plato would certainly 


have referred in such a case to 
the recompense in the next life ; 
in Aristotle there is no trace of 
any such conception. The same 
is true of Hh. iii. 12, 1117, b,10: 
Bom by pidAov rhv dperhy exn 
wacav Kal evdaoverrepos 7, 
BGAAov én) TH Oavdr@ AumnOheerat* 
T@ Toobry yap pdduora Chv dkwor, 
kal otros peylotwy ayabay amo- 
oreperrat eidds. 

\ SCHRADER, ibid. 101 sq. 

2 See p. 99, n. 5, supra. 
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fore, we cannot doubt he failed himself to observe. 
Reason as such or Pure Spirit cannot, it would appear, 
be the seat of Personality, since it is the eternal, 
universal, and immutable element in man. It is un- 
touched by birth and death, and by the changes of the 
temporal life. It abides immutably within the circle of 
its own life, without receiving impressions from with- 
out or passing any part of its activity beyond itself. 
To the sphere of sense, on the other hand, are assigned 
all multiplicity and movement, all interchange between 
the world and man, all mutation and evolution—in a 
word, all that is definite and living in personal exist~- 
ence. Yet the personality and free self-determina- 
tion of a rational being cannot be said to reside in the 
sensitive part of his nature. Wherein does it, then, 
reside? To this question Aristotle has no answer ; for 
just as Reason, on his view, enters the sensitive soul at 
birth from without and leaves it again at death, so 
during life also there is lacking any inner unity between. 
the two. And what is said about the Passive Reason 
and the Will is wholly unfitted, on account of its vagne- 
ness and uncertainty, to afford any scientific principle 
that can mediate between the heterogeneous parts of 
the human soul. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY 


A.—Iithies 


HiTHERTO we have had for our aim the investization 
of the knowledge of reality as such. We have now to 
deal with an activity to which knowledge serves only 


as a means. 
action.! 


This consists either in production or in 
The scientific investigation of the latter. 


Aristotle embraces under the general name of Politics,? 
distinguishing, however, between Politics proper, or 
the doctrine of the State, and Ethics,? which naturally 


' See i. 181, n. 3, supra, and 
uponthe method of thisscience, i. 
168, n.2,supra, That it has not to 
do, however,merely with practical 
interests is obvious among other 
passages from Polit. iii. 8 init.: 
dei Be pucp@ 510 paxporépwy eimeiv 
tis éxdaorn tottrwy Trav moAiTEi@v 
éativ: Kal yap Exe: tivas droplas, 
T@ Be wepl Exdarny poboy prdro- 
copotyrT: nat ph pévoy aro- 
BrAémovt: mpds Td mpdrrey 
oinetdy dors Td pH mapopay pyndé re 
xaradelmey, GAAG Snroiy thy weph 
éxacrov aandeayv. While, there- 
fore, practical philosophy gua 
practical has to do with action, 
qua philosophy it has the scien- 
tific interest of pure knowledge. 


° See i. 187, supra. Practical 
philosophy is also called 4 zepl 
TavOpdriva pirocopla, Eth. x. 10, 
1181, b, 15. 

3 The common view of the 
relation between them, which 
was adopted i 187, viz. that 
Ethics treats of the moral activity 
of the individual, Politics of the 
State, cannot, even in view of 
what Nickrs, De polit. Arist. 
Libr. p. 5 sq., and BRANDis, p. 
1336, remark, be admitted to be 
wrong. Aristotle certainly dis- 
tinguishes (Zth. x. 10) between 
the two parts of Politics on the 
ground that the second deals 
with the means by which the 
knowledge of virtue acquired in 
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Turning to the latter,.we must ask first 


how the End of all human action is defined by Aristotle. 
We shall then proceed to his account of the nature of 
Moral Activity and of the particular Virtues; passing 
thence with him to the discussion of Friendship, which 
forms the link between Ethics and Politics.’ 


the first is applied to life, and 
he proves the necessity of this 
further investigation on the 
ground that discussions (or know- 
ledge, Adyut) are not able of 
themselves to make men virtuous. 
Accordingly, £thies and Povities 
may be said to be related to one 
another as the pure and the 
_ applied part of one and the same 
science. But as those means are 
to be found, according to Ari- 
stotle, only in the life of the 
community, upon which the Zthies 
(as an uccount of moral activities 
as such) does not further enter, 
the above description corresponds 
to the actual relation in which 
the works stand to one another. 
Even Aristotle, moreover, dis- 
tinguishes (Hth. vi. 8, 1141, b, 23) 
between two kinds of practical 
knowledge: that which refers to 
the individual, and that which 
refers to the community. éo7r 
5&, he says, xal % woAiTixh Kal } 
gpdvnois } abrh pey Ekts, rd pevrot 
elvat ov radrtoy adrais, and after 
distinguishing the different de- 
partments of politics (ris mepl 
méauy, sc. emtorhuns) he continues : 
Sore? St kal ppdvnors pdrror’ eivat 
% wep) abroy nat Eva. While, how- 
ever, ppévnois is knowledge in 
relation to moral conduct, ethics 
is simply the-account of the prin- 
ciples which ppévyats establishes. 
Eudemus (v. i. 186, nu. 4, supra) 
accordingly calls it by this name. 


—1li is not true that the Magna 
Moralia subordinates politics to 
ethics (BRANDIS, ibid.): the latter 
is there described at the very 
outset as a wépos Tis moAtTiRhs, 
it heing added that the subject 
as a whole should be called, not 
ethics, but politics. When Nicks, 
ibid., sees in the Ethics only a 
treatise upon the swmmum 
bonum, this description (in so far 
as it indicates merely the ascer- 
tainment and enumeration of the 
constituent parts of the swmmum 
bonum) is too narrow; the Ethics 
itself classifies its contents (x. 
10 init.) under the four titles of 
the summum bonum, the virtues, 
friendship, and pleasure—so that 
it is apparent, even on the sur- 
face, that it is not a mere descrip- 
tion of the summum bonum, but 
an account of moral action as a 
whole. [f, on the other hand, we 
include in the discussion of the 
summum bonum the detailed 
investigation into all its condi- 
tions and constituent parts, the 
suggested description would be 
too wide, for its most important 
constituent, theoretic activity, is 
not fully discnssed in the Hthies. 

' We have already discussed 
(p. 96 sq ) the threefold revision 
of the Zthies of Aristotle, and 
shall confine ourselves in the 
following account to the Micoma- 
chean Wthies, which alone is 
genuine, giving the parallel 
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1. The End of all human activity! is the Good, or, 
‘more accurately, that Good which is within the reach of 
human action, for Ethics has no concern with the 


abstract Idea of the Good.? 


The final aim of all action 


must be the highest Good: in other words, it must be 
something which is sought, not for the sake of anything 
else, but simply and solely for its own sake, and is 
sufficient of itself to invest life with the highest worth. 


passages from the other two only 
where they elucidate or deviate 
from it in any important respect. 

1 Cf. on this subject TEICH- 
MULLER (‘Die Einheit der arist. 
Eudimonie,’ Bulletin dela Classe 
d. Sei. hist.-philol. et polit. de 
_CAcadémie de St-Pétersbourg, 
t. xvi. N. 20 sqq. p. 305 sqq.), 
who rightly emphasises the dis- 
tinction between the constituent 
elements and the external con- 
ditions of happiness. 

2 Hth. i. 1 init. Méoa réxvn 
nal mica wé0odos, Suolws d& mpatis 
re «al mpoaipects, ayalod twos 
eptecbat Soxct> 815 eadGs dmeph- 
vayro, Tayabby, of mdyr’ epierat, 
This good is called here (1094, a, 
18), and c. 2, 1095, a, 16, mpaxrdy 
and mpaxrdy aya@dv. Aristotle 
next comes to speak more fully, c. 
4, of the Platouic Idea of the 
Good (Ph. d. Gr. i. 591 sqq.), and 
after hringing forward several 


other arguments against it 
says, ibid. 1096, hb, 30: this 
discussion, however, properly 


belongs to another science; ¢ 
yap Kad gor Ev re xat [so RASSOw, 
Forsch. ib. die nihom. Eth. 
53 sq., with three MSS., for 7rd] 
Koy Katnyopobpevoy ayabby 7 
xeptordy tt abrd «ad? abrd, SRAov 
as abn dy etn wpaxtoy ob8t xrqToy 
avOpdae: viv Bi rowdrdy Tt Cyretrat. 


Nor is it true that the idea of 
the good, at any rate as an ideal, 
furnishes the guiding principle 
in the pursuit of the xrnra Kal 
mpaxta Tay ayabav. Inter alia, 
he says: &mopov 5t kal rt wpeAndy- 
cera: ipdvrns } réerwv mpds Thy 
airod réxvnv. cidds abtd tdyabdy, 
&c., as though moral philosophy 
were meant for the service of 
handicraft. This it certainly is 
not in Aristotle himself (as may 
herewith be expressly remarked 
in view of the remarks of TEICH- 
MULLER, loc. cit. 315 sq.), and 
yet it must be if he is justified 
in using against Plato an argu- 
ment that with eqnal justice 
might he turned against himself ; 
for it must be confessed that the 
advantage to be derived hy the 
weaver or the carpenter in the 
pursuit of his calling from Ari- 
stotle’s treatise upon happiness 
is not great. 

5 Eth. i. 1, 1094, a, 18: ef 34 
vt Tédos eorl Tay mparav d BY 
abtd Bovadueba, TaAAG SE Sid 
totTo, Kal ph mdvra 3: erepoy 
aipavucda (xpdeor yap oftw +’ eis 
&reipov, bor’ elvat cevhy nal par- 
alay thy bpekw) Shdov ds Totr’ dy 
ef ré&ya0dv [absolute good] xab 
70 &piorov, c.6: in every form 
of activity the good is that of 
xapy a Aotrd mpdrrerai—the 
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This highest Good is admitted on all hands to be 
Happiness :' but when we ask in what Happiness itself 


tédos, Gor’ ef re THY TpaxTav 
andyrev ear) rédos, Todr’ by etn 
vd mpaxrdyv dyafdy, ef Se Aco, 
tadta ... TO 8 tipistoy Tércidy 
Tt palvera . . . TeAecérepov be 
A€yopev 7d Kal? aird Biwxrdy rod 
be Erepoy kat 1d wnBéwore 8’ %AAO 
aiperdy rOy Kal xa’ airda Kab bic 
7000’ aiperay, kal amads Bh TéActov 
70 Kal’ abrd aiperdy del nal wndé- 
mote & &AAo, And further on: 
To yap réAcov ayaidy abrapKes 
elvat Soxet . 70 8° airapkes 


rifewey 6 povotmevov aiperav mote? 


tov Blov kal pydevds evdea (simi- 
larly PuATto, Phileb. 22, B); x. 6, 
1176, b, 3, 30. Cf. i. 12, where 
it is explained that happiness, 
as complete in itself, is not an 
érawerdy, but a tinsoy, something 
Kpetrroy Tay énaveray, 

1 Aristotle presupposes this, 
Hth.i. 2, 1095, a, 17; Rhet.i. 5 
init., as something nuiversally 
acknowledged. He proves it more 


fully, #th. i. 5, 1097, a, 34 sqq.;® 


cf. x. 6, 1176, b, 3, 30, from the 
points of view indicated in the 
preceding note. In #th.i.5, how- 
ever, the words, 1097, hb, 16 sqq., 
make a difficulty : ére 58, it is 
here said, tévrwy aiperwrarny [sc. 
Thy eddaiovlav oidpeba elvat] wh 
ouvapinounerny, cuvapiwounerqy 
be BijAoy as aiperwrépay perth Tod 
éraxlorou tov &yabaGyv: sSmrepoxy 
yap ayabav ylverat rd mpooribe- 
pevov, ayabiy 8& Td pelfoy aipe- 
térepoy Gel, The most obvious 
meaning of these words, viz. 
that happiness is in the highest 
degree desirable without the 
addition of anything else, and is 
increased hy every addition 
although of ever so small a good 


(BRANDIS, p. 1344; MUNScHER, 
Quest. crit. in Eth. N. Marb. 
1861, p. 9 sqq.), gives a wholly 
inadmissible sense to the passage ; 
how could what is complete still 
grow ? (as TEICHMULLER rightly 
asks, loc. cit. p. 312), or how'can 
happiness, which contains all 
goods in itself, be increased hv 
further additions? Moreover, it 
is expressly said, Hth. x. 2, 1172, 
b, 32, that nothing can he ‘ the 
good’ perd tivos trav Kad’ atrd 
ayobay aiperdrepoy yiverat, TEICH- 
MULLER accordingly proposes to 
take the sentence as an apagoge: 
happiness is the most desirabl 

thing, if we do not regard it a? 
a sum, but if we do, then theg 
addition of the smallest of goods 
must make it more desirahle, 
and therefore we cannot regard 
it as asum of particular goods. 
The same explanation is given 
hy THILO, Zeitschr. f. cxacte 
Phil. ii. 3, 284 sq., and Laas 
(see infra). The question, how- 
ever, in the passage is, not whether 
happiness is a sum of goods, hut 
whether it is the most desirahle 
of things or not; nor does oup- 
apQuotpevos mean ‘regarded as a 
sum ;’ suvapiOuery can only here 
have the meaning which it has 
in the kindred passage (explained 
by Zop. iii. 2, 117, a, 16, and 
ALEXANDER in loco) Rhet. i. 7, 
1363, bh, 19; Polit. vi. 3, 1318, a, 
35; Soph. El. 5, 167, a, 25; Eth. 
ii. 8, 1105, b, 1; ze. it must mean 
either to ‘count along with’ or 
to ‘count up;’ when used with 
a singular subject it can of course 
only mean the former, and ac- 
cordingly is explained, 1. 14 of 
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consists, differences at once arise.} 
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° 


Some give the 


preference to pleasure, others to practical activity, a 


third class to the scientific life.? 


The first of these 


views seems to Aristotle hardly to deserve refutation. 


the same passage, by povotmevoy 
and understood in this sense, 
M. Mor. i, 2, 1184, a, 15 sqq.; cf. 
Rassow, Beitr. 2. Lrkl. d. nik. 
Hihik (Weimar, 1862, Gyman.- 
Progr.), p. 5 sqq., where the ex- 
planations of LAAS (Evéaipovla 
Arist. Berl. 1858, 7 sqq.), MUn- 
SCHER, and others, are also dis- 
cussed. RAsfsow’s own explana- 
tion (p. 10: ‘that happiness is 
not to be reckoned among goods 
gor regarded as a good beside 
other goods’) is not easy to 
sharmonise with the language of 
the passage. If the text is cor- 
rect, we must explain it rather 
to mean: ‘We regard happiness 
as the most desirable of all 
things, so far as it can be com- 
pared with them without itself 
being classed as one of the mdyra 
[it is more desirable than any- 
thing else]; if we desire to class 
it as a good together with other 
goods, it would become more 
desirable still if its value were 
increased by the addition of 
ever so small another good.’ 
But it is difficult to see the 
force of the latter remark, for 
the proof of the proposition 
that happiness is perfect good, is 
only weakened by this concession 
to a non-Aristotelian point of 
view. It is a questiun whether 
the words irepoxy yap .. . aiperd- 
tepov del, or perhaps the whole 
passage from ovvapiOyoupévny Bt 
to aiperdr. del may not be an 
insertion by a later hand, In 


the former case, we may supply 
mdvrwy after alperwrépay in the 
preceding words and explain 
them to mean: ‘ We hold that 
happiness is the most desirable 
of all things so.far as it is not 
itself classed as one of them; or 
in so far as it is classed along 
with other things, combined with 
the smallest other good, that it is 
more desirable than all else he- 
sides.’ The most recent editor 
and commentator on the ico- 
machean Ethics, RAMSAUER, pays 
no regard either to the inherent 
difficulty of the passage or to 
the attempts of his predecessors 
to solve it. 

1 See Hth. i. 2, 1095, a, 20 
sqq., c. 9 init.; Rhet. ibid. 1360, 
b, 14 sqq., where the things 
which are commonly regarded as 
happiness are enumerated and 
discussed in detail for the special 
necessities of the orator. 

2 Aristotle says previously, 
Eth. i. 2, 1095, a, 28, that he does 
not intend to investigate every 
view npon the nature of happi- 
ness, but only such as are the 
most commonly accepted and the 
most plausible. As such he 
names these three, c. 8 init.: 
7d yap &yabby nal Thy eddaipoviay 
ote GAdyws éolxacw ex trav Blov 
brokauBdvey of pey moAAo) Kal 
poprindéraro: thy jbovgv, 8d Kal 
Bloy ayanrGot roy amrodavorikdy. 
Tpets yap efor wdAiora of mpob- 
xovres, 8 re viv eipnucvos nal 6 
mohitixds Kal rplros 6 Bewpnrinds. 
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Without denying that pleasure is a good, he has a 
most thorough contempt for the life which is dedicated 
to pleasure alone. Pleasure, he remarks, cannot be the 
highest Good, for these among otherereasons: that it is 
‘not self-sufficing ; that some pleasures are not desirable ; 
that many things have an independent value of their 
own wholly apart from the pleasure that they bring; 
that pleasure and enjoyment are only a recreation, and 
only exist for the sake of action; that even the worst 
men, whom we cannot call in any sense happy, are 
capable of sensual enjoyment, whereas that alone is 
truly good which the virtuous man recognises as such.! 
Just as little can honour or wealth be admitted to be 
the highest good. The former does not so much affect 
those to whom it is paid as those who pay it; its value, 
moreover, consists essentially in the fact that it pro- 
duces consciousness of worth, which, therefore, is of 
more value than the honour itself? Wealth, again, is 
not desired on its own account, so that it wants the 
first characteristic of Good in the higher sense.? 

The happiness of man can, in fact, consist only in his 
activity,4 or more accurately in that activity which is 


1 Eth. i. 3. 1095, b, 19, x. 2, 
1172, b, 26, 1173, b, 28 to the end 
of the chap.; c. 6, 1176, b, 12- 
1177, a, 9. 

2’ th. i, 3, 1095, b, 22 sqq. 

3 Ibid. 1096, a, 5, cf. Ract. i. 
5, 1361, a, 23. 

4 Aristotle frequently re- 
peats that happiness does not 
consist in the mere possession of 
certain advantages, in a mere 
fs (on which see 1. 285, n. 3, sup.) 
or xrHors, but in actual activity. 


/ 


See eg. £th. i. 3, 1095, b, 31, c. 6, 
1098, a, 3; and the more definite 
statement, c. 9, 1098, b, 31: 
Biapeper 58 Yows od pixpdy ev xrhoe 
4 xphoe: 7d kpiorov bmoAauBdvew 
kal éy Eker } evepye'g. Thy wer yap 
ew évBéxera: pndey ayabdy amo- 
terety imdpxoucay, olov TG Kabev- 
Bovri } wal BAAwSs Tws éEnpynkdri, 
thy 8 évépyeiay ody oldy re- 
mpdker yap ef avd-yans xal eb mpdter. 
As at the Olympic games it is not 
sufficient to be strong and fair, in 
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proper to him asman.!_ What kind of activity is this ? 
Not the general vital activity, which he shares even 
with plants; not the sensitive activity, which belongs 
to the lower animats as well as to man; but the activity 
of reason.? Now the activity of reason, in so far as it 
is rightly performed, we call Virtue. The proper hap- 
piness of man consisté, therefore, in virtuous activity, 
or, inasmuch as there are several such, in the noblest 
and most perfect of these. But this is the theoretic 
or pure activity of thought. For it belongs to the 
noblest faculty and directs itself to the highest object ; 


order to win the crown of 
victory, but one must eugage in 
the contest for it—so in life we 
win the good and the fair by 
action alone. In reference to 
these passages, see x. 6, 1176, a, 
33: efrouev 8 bri odk ori Elis [7h 
ebdapovla]: kal yap TG KabedSoyre 
5: Blou drdpxo: ty... Kal TG 
dvervxobyT: Ta péylora. .. AAAR 
mGAAov eis évépyerdy twa Beréov, 
ix. 9, 1169, b, 29: } ebdamovia 
evépyerd tle éorw, 4 8 evépyee 
SHAov Sri ylverar Kad obx brdpyer 
bowep xrhud wT. 

1 Eth. i. 6, 1097, b, 24: we 
shall discover wherein happiness 
consists, ef AnpGeln 7d Epyoy rot 
avOpdmov. aowep yap abaAnt7... 
xa) wayr) rexvirn, kal BrAws av 
éorly Epyov ti-Kal mpatis, dv rg 
py Sone? rayabdy civar xa rd ed, 
oftw Sdtctev by Kal dvOpdry, elrep 
zor rt epyov airov. 

2 Tbid. 1. 33 sqq. 

3 Fth. i. 6, 1098, a, 7: ef & 
éorly Epyov avOpSrou wuxiis évép- 
yer Kara Adyov 2 wh even Adyou, 
7d 8 avrd pauevy Epyoy elvar rq 
yéver ToUdE Kal rode awovdalov ... 
mpooribeuevys Tis kar’ dperhy drep- 


oxfis mpbs Td Epyov:. xiPapiorod 
Mev yap Td KiBapiCery, omovdaiou 5& 
Td eb* ci 8 oftws, dvOpdmov dé 
TiOewer epyov Cohy tiva, ravrny dé 
puxiis évépyeiay kal mpdtes werd 
Adyou, onovdalov 8 avdpds ed Taira 
xa) KaAG@s, Exactrov 8’ ef xara Thy 
oixeiay aperhy amoreActrar: ef 8° 
ofrw Td avOpdmwoy a&yabdy puxiis 
evépyera yivera: nar’ aperhy, ei 5& 
waetuus ai dperal Kara rhy aplorny 
kal reAeordrynv. x. 6, 1176, b, 2: 
activities are valued either for 
the sake of something else or for 
their own sake; the latter is the 
case when nothing is expected 
from them beyond the activity 
itself. Happiness (v. supra) must 
be an activity of the latter kind., 
Toaira 8° elva: Soxotow ai Kar’ 
aperhy mpdtes, Th yop Kad& kab 
orovdaia mpdrrew tov BP abrd 
aiperay (sc. dorivy]. nal ray racdiav 
5e ai #deia:, Happiness, however, 
cannot consist in these (see p. 141, 
n. 1, sup.), but(1177, a, 9) ev rats 
kar’ aperiy évepyelas ; it is (i. 10, 
1099, b, 26) Wuxis évépyem kar’ 
aperhy word Tis, Or More accurately 
G. 18, init.), puxiis evépyend tis 
kar’ dperhy TeAclay. ee 
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it is exposed to the least interruption, and affords the 
highest pleasure; it is least dependent on foreign 

ort gnd_external expedients; it is its own aim and 
object, and is valued purely for its own sake; in it 
man arriyes at rest and peace, while in the military 
and political, or in the practical life generally, he is 
ever restlessly pursuing ends Which lie outside the 
activity itself. Reason is the Divine in us. It is the 
true essence of the mau. The-pure activity of reason 
can alone perfectly accord with his true nature. It 
alone can afford him unconditional satisfaction, and 
raise him above the limitations of humanity into the 
life of God.1 Next to it comes moral activity, which 


1 Eth. x. 7, init.; ef 8 eory 

h cbBazpovla Kar’ &perhy evépyern, 
, eBAo'yoy kara Thy Kpatioryy’ abry 
5 by etn rod dplorov. etre 3) vois 
tobto ceive UAAO TL, . . . etre Betor 
ty kal abrd etre r&y ev hpiv 7d Oeid- 
TaTov, % TubTov evépye Kara Thy 
oixelay dperhy etn by | TeAcla ebbat- 
povia, 871 8 éor) Cewpyrixh elpy- 
ta. After proving this asabove, 
Aristotle continues, 1177, b, 16: 
el 3) Trav wey Kata Tas aperds 
mpdkewy ai moArrinad ral morepine) 
xdAAe: al peyéeber mpoéxovor, 
adras 8° koxodot wal réAous Tivds 
éplevta: nal ob 80 abrads aiperal 
elow, 4 Bt rod vod évépyeia orovd7 
te Biapépev Bonet Cewpytixh obca, 
kal wap’ airhy ovbderds edler@a 
rédovs, éxew te Hdovhy oixelay, 
airy 3& cuvatte: thy évépyecay, Kal 
7d atirapxes By Kal cxoAacrixdy Kat 
irpuroy &s kvOpdare, nal boa HAAG 
TG paxaply dmoveuerat, kard Tav- 
thy chy evépyeay palvera ivta, 7 
terela 8h eddaipuvla airy ky ety dv- 
Opdrov ... 6 8& rowwidros by etn 
Blos xpelrray 4 nat’ tvOpwrov' ob 


yap f tvOpwrds corw oftw Bidcerat, 
GAA’ Ff Geidy te ev abt@ bwdpyer- 
Bow 5 diapéper rodro Tod cuvérov, 
TooouTp nal 4 évépyea Tis Kare 
Thy wAAnV dperhy. ei 5h Cetoy &c. 
(see p. 164, XX. ‘8, 1178, b, 
1: we require many aids to 
action, TG 5¢ Cewpodyri obderds Toy 
To.wbtwy mpds ye thy évépyesay 
xpela, GAA’ Gs elweiy Kal eumddid 
€ott mpds ye Thy Cewpiay: FS 
tivbpwrds éori Kal mAcloor ouGf, 
aipe?rae rd Kar’ dperhy mpdrrew - 
Befoerat 8 oby t&v rotodtrwy mpds 
th dvOpwreterba. 4 8& TeArcla 
etbaiovla bri Cewpynrixh tls eoriw 
evépyeia cal évredbey by davely. 
The gods are pre-eminently con- 
sidered happy ; but what actions 
can we assign to them? Shall 
we suppose that they exhibit 
their justice by buying and 
selling, their valour by en- 
countering danger, their liber- 
ality by gifts of money, their 
self-command by the conquest of 
evil desires? Nor will they 
sleep like Endymion. 7g 3} 
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thus constitutes the second essential element of happi- 
ness. Inasmuch, however, as it is the Divine in man 
which is called into exercise in thought, the latter may 
be regarded as a superhuman good; whereas moral 
virtue is in an especial sense the good of man. 

While these are undoubtedly the essential and in- 
dispensable elements of Happiness, Aristotle does not 
exclude from that notion other gifts and advantages, 
some of which proceed from moral and rational activity, 
while others are independent of it.2 Thus, for instance, 


(au7t, &c. (see i. 297, n. 1, supra) 

. Tos wey yop Geois amas 6 
Blos paxdptos, trois 3 avOpdrats, é¢’ 
boov buolwud ri rijs To.adrys évep- 
yelas indpyer* ray 8 BAAwY Cdwv 


ovdty ebBaovel, ered) ovdauq - 
Kowover Oewplas. é¢? Saov 8h 


diarelver  Oewp'a, kal 7 eddatporla, 
Kal ofs waAAov badpxet Td Cewpeir, 
al ebSarpovery.(sc. uardrov Srdpxec], 
ov Kate aupBeBnkts, GAA KaTa 
Thy Cewplay* adth yap nad’ aithy 
Tyla. wor ely by % eddatmuovia 
Gewpla tis. Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, 
b, 24: 4 Gewpia rd Heiorrov Kat 
iptarov. Of. 1. 398, n. 5, supra. 
The contradiction between these 
statements and Pol. vii 2, 1324, 
a, 25, c.8, 1325, b, 14 sqq. is only 
apparent. In the latter passages. 
theoretic activity is not compared 
as such with practical, but tbe 
life of solitary devotion to science 
with the social life of the state; 
and while the practical life is 
declared to be the more excellent, 
the expression is used in its wider 
sense, and the theoretic activity 
which isself-sufficing and directed 
towards no external end is ex- 
pressly said to be the mast 
perfect form of pats. Cf. also 


Pol. vii. 15, 1334, b, 14. 

| Eth. x. 7 (see preceding n.); 
c. 8 init.: Sevrépws F [edbainwr] 
6 kara Thy BAAny dperiy [Blos]- 
al yap Kat’ abthy évépyeat dvOpw- 
mal , . . cuveCeveror 5& Kal % 
ppdvnots TH TOD HOous dpetH ... 
ournptnuera 8 abrat [the ethical 
virtnes] wal trois wd@eot mepi 7d 
obvéeroy by elev: ai St rod cuvOérou 
dperal dv@pwmnal. Kat & Blos dy 6 
kat’ abras nal q eddamovla. Ibid. 
1178, b, 5 (see preceding n.). 
As will be obvious from the pre- 
ceding account, the distinction 
here is merely in the mode of 
expression, nor can we say with 
RITTER (iii. 327) that, becanse 
Aristotle wavers in the mode of 


“presenting his view, the theoretic 


understanding is intended to be 
left out of account in defining 
human happiness. 

* The statement that such 
things deserve to be called ad- 
vantages only in so far as they 
have a directly moral significance 
(TEICHMULLER, loc. cit. 337 sq.) 
is not Aristotle's; he calls them 
often enough goods, and that 
which is a good is presumably 
an advantage. 
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happiness necessarily presupposes a certain complete- 
ness of life. A child cannot be happy any more than 
it can be viztuays, for itis still incapable of any rational, 
moral action.! Mere temporary happiness, moreover, 
is insufficient: one swallow does not make summer.? 
Therefore, if we cannot say with Solon that no man is 
happy till he is dead, yet we must admit that happiness 
can, at any rate, only be looked for in a life which has 
reached a certain degree of maturity. Happiness, in fact, 
ig _the virtuous activity of the soul in a completed life.* 
Again, man requires for perfect happiness certain 
external goods. Happiness, it is true, is something 
other than good fortune. Poverty, sickness, and mis- 
fortune may even serve the brave man as an occasion 
for noble conduct, and so far the really happy man can 
never be miserable. And yet, on the other hand, no 
one will call a man any longer happy if the fate of a 
Priam overtakes him;5 and while the virtuous. man 
can be content with few gifts of fortune,§ yet in’'many 
respects they are indispensable to him : without: wealth, 
Power, influence, little can be accomplished; noble 


1 Eth. i. 10, 1100, a, 1. 

2 Thid. i. 6 fin. 

8 Ibid. i. 11, 1191, a, 14: rf 
oby KwAver Adyew ebBaiuova roy 
kar’ dperyy TeAelay évepyotvra kal 
roils éxrds dyabois ixavas Kexopy- 
ynpévoy, wh tov TuxdyTa xpdvov 
GAAG réAciov Blov; } mpocberdoy 
Kat Biwodpevoy oftw ral TeAcuTh- 
govra Kata Adyor ; cf, p. 123, n. 2, 
x. 7, 1177, b, 24: 4 teAca 3h 
evdamiovla allrn by efn arOpdrov, 
AaPotoa wixos Blov TéAciov' obdéy 
yp areres Cori Tay THs ebdamovias. 


4 Polit. vii. 1, 1823, b, 26; 
VOL. II. 


Hth. vii. 14, 11538, b, 21. 

5 Hth.i. 11, 1101, a, 6 (see p. 
150, n. 2, infra); cf. vii. 14,1163, 
b, 17; Polit. vii. 13, 1332, a, 19. 

® Ath. x. 9,1179, a, 1: ob phy 
oinréoy ye ToAAGY Kal peydrwy 
SefoecOa Thy ebdaimovfcovra, ef 
wh evbéxeras tivev tay éxrds pard- 
prov elyac* ob yap ev 7H SmepBorg rd 
atrapres nal % mpatis, Suvarby Be 
kal wh &pxovra ys nal Oaddrrns 
mpdrre raKadd. Private persons, 
it is remarked, are as arule the 
happiest. Cf. Polit. vii. 1, 1823, 
a, 38 sqq. 
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birth, beauty, joy in one’s children, are elements in. 
perfect happiness; friendship is even more necessary 
to the happy than to the unhappy; health is invaluable 
to all; in a word, for complete satisfaction in life, besides 
spiritual good, a certain supply of material and external 
advantages (yopnyia, eveTnpia, einwepia) is indispen- 
sable,! and this it is a mistake to suppose is neces- 
sarily bestowed by the gods upon the virtuous man.? 
The gifts of fortune taken in themselves, therefore, are 
certainly a good, although to the individual they may 


often turn out an evil.® 


Even pleasure Aristotle reckoned an element in. 
happiness, defending it against the reproaches cast upon 


it by Plato and Speusippus.* 


1 See Hh. i. 9, 1099, a. 31 sqq. 
c. 8, 1096, a, 1, c. 11, 1101, a, 14, 
22, vii. 14, 1153, b, 17, viii. 1 
init. ix. 9, 11 (to which I shall 
subsequently returm), x. 8, 1178, 
a, 23 sq. c. 9 init.; Polit. vii.1, 
1323, a, 24, c. 13, 1331, b, 41, also 
Rhet. i. 5, 1360, b, 18 sqq. 

2 Aristotle says, indeed, Zh. 
x. 9 ad fin. c. 10 init., that he 
who lives according to reason is 
dear to the gods, who take plea- 
sure in that which is akin to 
themselves ; if the gods care for 
men, such a one will be the most 
highly favoured by them, and if 
anything is their gift it must be 
happiness. We have already seen 
that his system leaves no room 
for a special providence. The 
care of the gods, therefore, if we 
transfer the expression from po- 
pular to scientific language, must 
coincide with the natural opera- 
tion of the rational life. External 
goods, on the other hand, he con- 


For he takes a quite 


sistently treats elsewhere as 

matter of chance; see Eth. x. 

10, 1099, b, 20 sqq. vii. 14, 1173, , 
b, 17; Polit. vii. 1, 1323, b, 27, 

c. 18, 1332, a, 29. 

3 Eth. v. 2, 1129, b, 1 sqq.; 
cf. c. 13 fin. 

4 ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. ic pp. 506, 
861,3. Whether Aristotle includes 
the Cynics is not clear; we might 
conclude so from th. x.1; cf. 
ibid, i. 262, 2. For Aristotle’s 
doctrine of pleasure see the full 
discussion, “th. x. 1-5, vii. 12- 
15. Ii is sufficient to quote 
x. 2, 1173, a, 15: Aéyouor 5é 7d 
Bev dyabby wpiabos, thy 3 Fdovhy 
Gdépiarov elvat, Sr: Séxera: Td 
Hadrov «al To frroy (PLATO, 
Phileb. 27, EB sqq.-30, % sq. and 
other passages, see ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr.i. 506); but the same is true 
of the virtues or of health. It is 
further asserted that pleasure is 
a motion and a hecoming (cf. Ph, 
a, Gr. i. 506, 3): butif it-were a 


) 
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Plato had relegated 


pleasure to the sphere of indeterminate, motionless 

ing or Becoming; to Aristotle, on the other hand, it 
is rather the natural perfection of every activity, and as 
such the immediate outcome of the perfected activity 
in as true a sense as health and beauty are the imme- 
diate outcome of bodily perfection. It is not a move- 
ment and a becoming, but the goal in which every 


movement of life finds regt and completeness.! 


motion it must continue for a 
certain lapse of time, and there- 
fore, like all motion, have a 
definite velocity ; if a becoming, 
it must have a definite product ; 
but neither of these is the case: 
pleasure is produced by a motion, 
but it is not itself amotion (ibid. 
1. 29 sqq. c. 3, 1174, a, 19 sqq.). 
Furthermore, every pleasure in- 
volves a pain : it is a satisfaction, 
and every satisfaction pre- 
supposes a want hut there are 
enjoymeuts which involve no 
pain, and do not consist in satis- 
faction of a want; these last, 
however, are merely causes of 
pleasure, not the pleasure itself 
(ibid. 1173, b, 7 sqq. vii. 15, 1154, 
h, 15). Lastly, there are evil 
pleasures; but it does not follow 
for this reason that all pleasure is 
evil (x. 2, 1173, b, 20 sqq. c. 5, 
1175, b, 24 sqq. vii. 13 f. 1153, a, 
17-35, b, 7-13). 

1 Hth, x. 3 init.: pleasure 
is like intuitive perception, com- 
plete at every moment of time: 
Saov yap th ears nab car’ obdéva 
xpdvoy AdBo ris ky HBovhy hs em 
mAclw xpévev ‘ywoudyns TeAciw- 
Ohoerat Td eidos, c. 4, 1174, a, 
20: kara wacay yap alcOnoly éorw 
Hdovy, dSuolws Se Sidvoiay «ab 
Oewplay .. . TeAciot St rhy évép~ 


The 


yeruv % H8ovh. 1174, b, 31: 
TeAciot Bt chy évépycay 7H Hdov} 
obx ds f &fis évurdpxovea [as this 
particular form of activity itself, 
as, for instance, virtue], AA’ és 
emyiryvdpevdy te TéAOS ofoy ‘ois 
dicpatas 7 dpe. It lasts, there- 
fore, as long as the activity in 
question continues as it was, but 
changes and fades with the 
activity itself, which in man can 
never but be an intermittent 
one (cf. vii. 15, 1154, b, 20 sqq.), 
c. 5, 1075, a, 20: &vev re yap 
évepyelas ob ylvera: 7dovh, waody 
Te évépyeiay TeAcot % Hdovn- SOev 
Boradcr kal rq cfBer Siapeperw> 7a 
yap Erepa te clSer bp’ Exvépwy 
oldueda reAcioto@u. This is fur- 
ther developed in the passage 
that follows, prominence heing 
given to the fact that every ac- 
tivity obtains from the pleasure 
springing from it a heightened 
energy and power of endurance, 
whereas it is disturbed by that 
which proceeds from another; 
vii. 14, 1158, b, 14; see infra. 
The statement, Rhet.i. 11 init. 
is less accurate: troreicdw & 
je elvat thy jdovhy klynoly twa 
THis uxijs kab kardoracw dépdsay 
nal aic@nrhy eis thy dadpxovcay 
gtaow, Adwny 8& rodvavtioyv, For 
on the one hand, strictly speak- 
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nobler an activity the higher the pleasure that accom- 
panies it. Thought and moral action afford the purest 
pleasure,! and the blessedness of God is nothing but 
the pleasure which springs from the most- perfect 
activity.? The universal pursuit of pleasure, therefore, 
according to Aristotle is an absolute necessity, and is, 
indeed, nothing else than the instinct of life.2 Pleasure 
cannot, it is true, be the highest good itself;* and a 
distinction is made betweengthe different kinds of plea- 
sure, each of which has a value assigned to it in direct 
proportion to the value of the activity which produces 
it; only the pleasure of the virtuous man is declared 
to be true and truly human.’ Nevertheless, Aristotle 
is far from excluding pleasure in general from the con- 
ception of happiness, or assigning to it the subordinate 
place which Plato had marked out for it. 

We have now to consider in what relation these 
different conditions of happiness stand to one another. 
That the most indispensable element of it—the one in 
which the essence of happiness must primarily be 
sought—can only be the scientific and moral activity 
of the soul, is often enough asserted by Aristotle. In 
treating, for instance, of the relation between activity 


ing, Aristotle does not regard 
the soul as moved at all, and, on 
the other, pleasure. according to 
the passage just quoted, is not a 
motion, but the consequence of a 
motion. This definition is again 
referred to, M. Mor. ii. 7, 1205, 
b, 6. 

1 Metaph. xii. 7, 1072, b, 16, 
24; Eth. x. 2, 1174, a, 4, c. 4, 
1174, b, 20, c. 7, 1177, a, 22, b, 
20, i. 9, 1099, a, 7-29, vii. 13, 


1153, a, 20. 

2 Metaph. ibid.; Eth. vii. 15, 
1154, b, 25; see p. 298, n. 5, sup. 

8. vii. 14, 1153, b, 25-32 x. 2, 
J172, b, 35 sqq.c. 4 sq. 1176, a, 
10-21, ix. 9, 1170, a, 19. 

* See p. 140, supra. 

5 x. 2, 1178, -b, 20 sqq. c. 4 
init. c. 5, 1175, a, 21 sqq. b, 24, 
36 sqq. 1176, a, 17, c. 7, 1177, a, 
23, 1.9, 1099, a, 11, vii. 14, 1158, 
b, 29 sqq. and n. 1, supra, 
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and pleasure, he asserts the unconditioned superiority 
of the former as definitely as could be desired. A life 
devoted to enjoyment seems to him unworthy of man.e 
The only activity which he admits to be properly human, 
is the practical: the only one that is more than human 
is the theoretic.! Pleasure is not the end and motive 
of our actions, but only a necessary concomitant of 
ctivity according to nature. If the two could be 
separated, a good man would unconditionally prefer 
activity without pleasure to pleasure without activity ; ? 
but as a matter-of fact it is of the very essence of virtue 
that we cannot separate pleasure from it, and that we 
find immediate satisfaction in virtuous activity without . 
any addition of pleasure from without. From this point 
of view the purity of Aristotle’s ethics and the distinct- 
ness of his utterances are beyond suspicion. His 
account of external goods might with more reason he 
accused of making man too dependent upon merely 
natural and accidental advantages. Yet even these he 


ro.avta 8’ ai Kar’ 


! See p. 140 sqq. supra. 

2 Eth x. 2 fin.: obdels 1’ by 
érorro Civ matdtov didvoiay exw 
31a Biov, Roduevos eq’ ols 7d madia 
ds oldy te pdAwora, ob8t xalpew 
moa tt Tov aicxlorwy, undérore 
péAAwy AunnOijvat, wep) woAAd TE 
omovdyy roincalued’ dy al ei pyde- 
play émipépor hiovhy, olov dpéy, 
punuovetew, eidévat, tas dperds 
zxew, ef 3 €F avdynns Emrovra 
trotrois fdoval, obdéy Siapépe: 
Grolucba yap by ratita nad ei wh 
ylvowr’ an’ aditay fdovh, c. 6, see 
p. 142, n. 3, supra. 

2 Tlid. i. 9, 1099, a, 7: Fort 
3é nal 6 Blos abray xa’ airdy ndds 

. Tois BE pidondaats early Hida 


Ta pice Hdda, 
dperhy ampdieas, Sore nab rodrois 
cioly HSeta: kal Kal? abrds, ovdiy 
5} mpocdeira: ris hoovjs 5 Blos 
aitav bomep wepidmtou tivds, GAA* 
exer Thy Hoovhy ev éaurd. pds 
Tois elpnuévots yap ob5’ early dyads 
5 ph xalpwy rails Kadais mpdécow 

. ef 8 ofte, cad” abras ty elev 
ai nar’ dperhy mpdtes hdeia.. . 
iiptorov tpa nal kddAwrov Kat 
Hdtorov h evdaipovia, rat od Bid-- 
pirat Taiva . . . G&mavta yop 
imdpxet Taira Tais aplorais evep- 
yelas. Polit. vii. 13, 1882, a,22: 
rowtrds éorw § omovdaios & dd 
Thy dperhy Te byabd dort Ta GAGs 
ayadd. 
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only recognises in so much and in so faras they are the 
indispensable conditions of a perfect life and the instru- 
‘ments of moral activity ;! and in this he is undoubtedly 
eright. ‘On the other hand, he is far from wishing to 
represent man as the sport of fortune. Heis convinced 
that man’s happiness and misery depend upon_his 


spiritual and moral condition ; that here alone we can 
look for the foundation of lasting satisfaction ; that the 
happiness of the virtuous man cannot easily be shaken 
by external fortune or changed into misery by the 


hardest lot,2 


Aristotle declares as unhesitatingly as 


Plato® that the true goods are those of the soul: 
external and physical goods, on the other hand, are 


1 Hth. vii. 14, 1153, b, 16: 
ovden'a yap evépyea rérAcos éu- 
mwodiCouevn, % 8 ebSaipovla tay 
Tersiwv’ 5d mpocdetrat 6 edvdaimwr 
Tay ev odpart ayabay cal roy 
éxrds kal ris Téxns, ras wh epro- 
Bl€qnrar taira, of & roy rpoxiC6- 
pevoy kal roy Sucruyxias peydAas 
mepimimroyra evdaluova pdckoyres 
elvat, édy # d&yaOds [the Cynics: 
cf, Ph. d. Gr. i, 258, 3, 267, 4; 
but perhaps also PLATO: see ibid. 
743 sq.], 9 éxdvres # drovres abdey 
Aéyovow. 1154, b, 11: How far 
have certain bodily enjoyments 
any value? 4 ofrws dyatal ai 
dvaynaiat, Sts wal rh ph Kandy 
ayabdy dori; ® péxpr Tov dyabal ; 
abid. i. 9 sq. 1099, a, 32. abbvaroy 
yep 2 ob pdbioy Ta Kadd mpdrrew 
&xophyntroy ivra, wodrAdh yap 

- mpdrrerat, nabdarep 81’ dpydvev bid 
oplrwy kal raodtov kc. b, 27: ray 
3t Acid dyaldy [besides virtue] 
ro pey Swdpxew avarynaioy, Te Se 
cuvepyda kal xphowa wepuner 
épyavixds. Polit, vii. 1, 1323, b, 
40: Blos wey kpioros, Kal xwpis 


éxdot nal now tals méAcoww, 6 
mera dperiis Kexopnynuevns emi 
rocotroy dare peréxew tay, Kar’ 
Gperhy mpdtewy, Cf. p. 1445q.; 
Eth. Hud. i. 2 fin. 

2 Bth.i.11, 1100, b, 7: 7d wey 
vais TUXaIs éraxoAoubery obdapas 
bpbdy* ob yap ev ravrats Td ed } 
KaK@s, GAAX mpocdeira: robtwy 5 
avapdmivos Blos, xabdrwep efraper, 
kipin 8 eioly af Kar’ dperhy evép- 
yer THs ebdaimovias, ai 8° evavrla 
rod évayriou .. . wept oddity yap 
ofrws badpxe tay dvOpwrivey 
Epywv BeBadryns ws wep) ras évep- 
yelas Tas Kar’ dperhy: wovisdrepat 
yap Kal Trav émornpay abra So- 
kadow elvas 1101, a, 5: &OAtos 
Mev ob8émrore yévarr’ dy 5 ebSaluov, 
ob phy paxdpids ye, dy Tptauiuais 
roxas Tepiméon. od5e mouKlAos ‘ye 
kat ebperdBodos: his happiness 
will be disturbed only by many 
grievous misfortunes, from which 
he will again recover only with 
difficulty. 

* Laws, v. 143, EB; Gorg. 508, 
D sqq.; cl. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 505 sq. 
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He even 


expressly says that since true self-love consists in the 
effort after higher goods, it does not hesitate for the 
sake of friends and country to sacrifice all outward 
advantage and even life itself. Yet in all such cases the 
highest reward—that of the morally beautiful action— 
is reaped by the doer of it, since a great and beautiful 
action is of more value and affords a higher happiness 
_than a long life which has accomplished nothing great.’ 
Similarly, he holds that it is better to suffer than to do 
wrong, for in the former case it is only our body 


1 Hth. i. 8, 1098, b, 12: veve- 
never 3h Trav ayabav Tpixf, Kal 
Tay wey extds Acyoudvwv, Tay Se 
wept wuxhy Kxal c&ua, Ta eph 
wuxhy Kupidrara Aéyouey Kal pd- 
Aiora &yadd. Polit. vii. 1, 13823, 
a, 24: the happy man must pos- 
sess all three classes of goods; 
the only question is, in what 
degree and proportion. In re- 
spect of virtue, most people are 
very easily contented (rijs aper7js 
éxew feavoy elvar voutCovew dmoo- 
ovovv); with riches. power, and 
honour, on the other hand, tbere 
is no satisfying them. We must 
point out to them, én: kxrévra 
kal puddrrovaw od Tas aperds rots 
éxrds, GAA’ éxeiva rabrais, kal rd 
Giv eddapdves . Bri paAdrov 
bwdpxer Tots 7b Hos mey Kal Thy 
didvoray Kexoounucvois cis barepBo- 
Ady, A rots éxeiva perv kexrqpevors 
mAclw TaY xpnoluwy, ey 5 robros 
éAAelrovowy. Material posses- 
sions, like every instrument, 
have a natural limit imposed by 
the purpose for which they are 
used; increased beyond this limit 
they are useless or mischievous ; 


spiritual goods, on the other 
hand, are valuable in proportion 
to their greatness. If the soul 
is of more value than the body 
and external things, the goods of 
the soul must be of more value 
than bodily and external goods. 
ert GE ris Wuxts Evexey radta 
mépucey alperd nal Set mdyras 
alpeioBat tods eb ppovodvras, &AA’ 
ovn éxelvow evexey Thy puxhv. The 
hlessedness of the gods shows 
that happiness depends for its 
amount upon the degree of virtue 
and insight, 6s evdainov pev éor: 
kal pakdpios, 82 ob@ty 58 ray 
eiwreptk@y a&yabGy GAAG 8 adrdy 
airos wal TG woids tis elvar Thy 
gvow, and accordingly we dis- 
tinguish evSa:povla from ebruxia. 

2 Eth, ix. 8, 1169, a, 6 sqq., 
where, among other things (see 
especially the passage cited, p. 
132). it is said, 9: Ta KdAAioTA 
mpdtrew Kows T° by adver’ etn Td 
ddorra [7] kat tila éxdorp Th péyi- 
ora Tov ayabar, elrep h dperh ToL- 
otrdy dor, 31: eixdrws dy Sone? 
orovdaios elvat, dvr rdyrwy alpot- 
pevos Td Kaddy, 
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or property that suffers, in the latter it is our character.’ 
Aristotle thus keeps fast hold throughout of the principle 
with which he started in the investigation of the highest 
good—namely, that happiness consists primarily and 
essentially in acting according to reason, or in the 
exercise of a perfected virtue. Other goods can claim 
to be considered as good only sub modo: in so far as 
they are a natural product of this activity, like pleasure, 
or a means to its attainment, like outward and physical 
goods. Should, however, a case occur in which a choice 
must be made between the different goods, all others 
must give way before the moral and spiritual, since 
they alone are absolutely and unconditionally good.? 
If, then, virtue is the essential condition of happi- 
ness, the problem of Ethics is to investigate the nature 
of virtue and to exhibit its constituent parts ;% the 
question being of course confined to spiritual perfec- 


tion.4 


1 Eth. v. 15, 1138, a, 28: it is 
an evil both to snffer injustice 
wrong and to do it, the former 
being an éAarrov, the latter a 
magov Exew Tod uicov, hut to do 
injustice is worse, as it alone is 
meta Koscias. 

2? We have already seen this 
(p. 149), and shall find further 
in his theory of virtue that Ari- 
stotle admits only those as genu- 
ine virtues which seek their end 
in the moral activity itself; 2th. 
iv 2 imit.: af 3 Kar’ dperdhy 
mpageis kadkal nal rod Kadod vena 
. 2. 688 Sibobs . . wh Tod Kadod 
évexn, GAAG Sid Tu’ HAANY atria, 
odn eAeuBéptos BAA’ HAAOS Tis fnOn- 
cera. 


3 th. i. 18: dred 8 éorly F 


Now this, like spiritual activity itself, is of a 


evdainovla Wuxas évépyed tis Kat’ 
Gperhy rerelav, wep) dperis ém- 
oxerréov' raya yap obrws ky BéATioy 
kal ep) rijs evdaovlas Bewph- 
camer. 

+ By the word dper} the 
Greek meant, as is well known, 
not only moral excellence but 
every accomplishment or perfer- 
tion that belonged to person or 
thing. In this sense it is used 
by Aristotle, e.g. Mrtaph. v. 16, 
1021, b, 20 syq.; Hth. ii. 5 init. 
and passim. Here, however, 
where we are dealing with human 
happiness it can only be a ques- 
tion of spiritual excellences; 
Eth. ibid. 1102, a, 13: meph dperijs 
be emioxerréoy avOpwalyns SiAov 
bri, kal yap rayadby dvOpdmivoy 
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twofold nature: intellectual (8savonrexy) and moral 
(701xy). The former relates to the activity of reason 
as such, the latter to the control of the irrational 
elements of the soul by the rational. The one has its 
seat in thought, the other in will.! Ethics has to do 
with the latter.? oa 


2. Moral Virtue. 


To aid us in the investigation of the nature of 
Moral Virtue, Aristotle begins by indicating where 


we must look for virtue in general. 


It is not an 


emotion or a mere faculty, but a definite quality of 


mind (éts).3 


é(nrotuey kal why eddamovlay avOpw- 
aivnv. aperhy Bt Adyouey avOpw- 
miqy ob Thy Too cduaros, AAAG Thy 
THs puxis’ kal thy evdaovlay 5& 
puxhs évépyeiav Adyomey. 

' After discussing (£¢h. i. 13) 
the difference between the ra- 
tional and the irrational element 
in the soul, and distinguishing 
two kinds of the rational, that 
to which rationality attaches in 
a primitive, and that to which it 
attaches in a derivative, sense, 
thought and desire (see p. 114, 
n. 4, supra), Aristotle continues, 
1103, a, 3: SropiCera: Bt xa 4 apery 
Kare Thy Siapopay radryy Adyouey 
yap abrav ras uby diavonrinds Tas 
5& HOixds, coplay wey nab ocbvecw 
xal ppdvnow Siavonrixds, édevbepid- 
tata 8& Kal cwpporbynyv jOiKds. 
He returns to this distinction at 
the beginning of 2th. ii. 1, and 
vi. 2. Ethical virtue is thus 
regarded as the product of desire 
ruled by reason, i.e. of will (see 
p. 114, supra), a view of it 


Emotions as such are not the object. of 


which is consistently maintained 
throughout. 
2 This is obvious, not only 


‘from the name of this science 


and from isolated statements 
which describe mpaiis as its sub- 
ject, e.g. those referred to p. 181, 
n. 3, and £th. ii. 2, 1104, 4, 1, 
but from the plan of the Nico- 
machean Ethics as a whole, 
which must have been different 
had the object been the propor- 
tionate treatment of dianoétic 
and etbical virtue. On this 
point and on the discussion of 
the dianoétic virtues in the sixth 
book, see infra. 

8 The relation of these three 
to one another is explained th. 
ii 4 init.: wel ody rd ev rH Wuxt 
ywopeva tpla éorl, wdOn Suvdpuers 
EEeas, rovray by ri efn A aperh- 
A€éyw 58 wdOn wey embuulav, dpyhy, 
dor, Opazos, pOdvoy, xapay, piAlav, 
Higos, wéBov, ¢iAov, Edcov, bAws ols 
éwerat Hovh Ady, Suvdwers 5S 
nad’ &s wadntino) robray Acydéucba, 
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praise or blame. In themselves they cannot make us 
either good or bad. They are involuntary, whereas 
virtue presupposes an activity of the will. They 
indicate certain movements: virtue and vice, on the 
other hand, are permanent states. Nor can a mere 
faculty be the object of moral judgment. Faculty is 
innate ; virtue and vice are acquired.! These differ 
finally from a mere faculty as well as from science (and 
art) in this, that while the latter embrace both of two 
opposites, the former refer exclusively to one:? the 
man who has the power and knowledge of good has the 
power and knowledge of evil also, but he who wills the 
good cannot also at-the same time wil] the evil. It is 
equally necessary, on the other hand, to distinguish 
virtue from mere external action as such. He who 
would act morally must not only do the right, but he 
must do it in the right frame of mind.? It is this, and 
not the outwardeffect, that gives to the action its moral 


worth. 


ofoy nad? &s Svvarol dpyioOivar 7) 
AumnOjvar ) eAchoat, eters SE Had? 
is mpos r& 3d Oy Exuper eb 2 KaKads 
On éfis cf. p. 285, n. 3, supra. 

» Thid. 11065, b, 28sqq., ending 
with the words: 8 7: péy od earl 
TE yever H aperh, elpnrar. Cf. c. 
1, 1103, b, 21 sq. 

2 Eth. v. 1, 1129, a, 11: od8€ 
yap thy adroy exer tpdwov emi Te 
Tay emornpay Kai duvduewy kal emt 
Tay ekewv, Stvauis wey yap Kal 
émiothpny Sorel rev evaytiwy 7 abrh 
elvat (see p. 224, n, 3, supra), eis 
h evarrla ray Zonbe lee 0d, ofoy amd 
tis dytelas ob apdrreratrd évaytia, 
GAAG TH byreva pdvor. 

3 Hth. ii. 3, 1105, a, 28: 7a 
5é xara ras dperds yiwdueva ob edy 


It is just this which makes virtue and moral 


aird mus Exp, dixalws 9} cwdpdyas 
mpdrrerat, GAAX kad eddy 6 parry 
Tas exwy marry. b, 5: Ta pe 
oby apdypara Sixaa kal odppova 
Adyerat, Srav F roalra ola dy. 6 
Sinaios RS cddpwv mpagevey” Steauos 
dé nal ohppwy éotly obx 6 ratra 
mpdrray, GAAG Kal 6 odtw mpdrrey 
as of S{xarot xal of odppoves mpdr- 
tovow, vi, 13, 1144, a, 13 sqq. 
Aristotle accordingly distin- 
guishes between the just cbarac- 
ter and the just act, ibid. vi. 10, 
init. et al. (see below’. 

* Ibid. iv. 2, 1120, b, 7: od 
yep dv TG wAtbe Tay didomeveov 7) 
ercuOepiov. ddA’ ey TH Tow BiddvTos 
tte, afrn 8t Kata Thy obclay 
didwow, ' 
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insight so hard: that we are dealing here, not with 
particular actions, but with the general character of the 
actor.! 

Aristotle defines this character more accurately as 
a character of the will. In so doing he defines the 
limits of the moral sphere in both directions, distin- 
guishing moral virtue, which has to do with action, from 
mere natural and therefore non-moral disposition on 
the one hand, and from mere knowledge which has no 
reference to human action on the other. The founda- 
tion and presupposition of morality lies in certain 
natural qualities. In order to be able to act morally, 
one must first be @ man with a certain psychological 
and physical constitution ? and with a natural capacity 
for virtue;* for every virtue presupposes certain 
natural qualities (pucvxal &£es), definite impulses and 
inclinations in which the moral qualities already to a 
certain extent reside.* This natural disposition, how- 


! Ibid. v. 13 init.: of ® &pv- 
Opwror ép’ Exvrois ofoyras civar Tb 


he might indeed perform, dAAd 
7d Beratvew Kal ro ddiceiy ov 


dducciv, 51d wal ro Bixcuoy elvar 
pddtov. 7b ® ode Zorw-.cuyyer- 
écOat wév yap TH Tov yelroves Kal 
mutdta: roy wAnoloy*al doivar TH 
xetpt 7d dpytpiov pddiov nal én’ 
avrois, dAAG Td WSl ExovTas Taira 
mosciv obre pddiov or’ én’ avrois, 
Gpolws Bé Kal Td yvavar TH Bixasa 
kal T& Bbina obdty ofovrar copdy 
elvas, Ort mept Gv of vduor Aéyouow 
ab xaAerby Eurtévat, GAA? ob Tat7’ 
€or) Ta Bikaia dAA’ ® KaTd cupBe- 
Bnxbs, dAAd mos mparrépeva ad 
més veudpeva, Slxata. To know 
this is not an easy matter. On 
. the same ground Aristotle adds 
that the just man cannot act 
anjustly. Particular outward acts 


To TavTa moi orl, TAY KaTa 
oupBeBnnds, dAAG Th wl ExovTa 
Taira moeiy, Cf. p, 116. 

2 Polit. vii. 18, 1332, a, 38. 

8 Eth, ti. 1, 1108, a, 23: ob?’ 
fipa pice: obre mapa piow éeyyi- 
vovras ai dperal, dAAG mepundar mey 
fui Sékacbat abras, TeAccounévors 
dé Gia rod Fovs. Polit. ibid. : 
dyadol ye nat onovdato ylyvovrat 
5: tpiay. ra& tpla B& Taitird éort 
giots 20s Adyos. 

4 Eth, vi. 13, 1144, b,4: wor 
yap Soxet Exacra Trav HOay badp- 
xew oboe mws* Kadi yap Sixasor eat 
cuppovixol Kad dvBpeto nal TaAAG 
Exopev cbOds ex yeverfis. (M. 
Mor. i. 35, 1197, b, 38, ii. 3, 1199, 
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ever, is not yet moral. Itis found, not only in children, 
but even in the- lower animals.' When, therefore, 
Aristotle speaks of physical virtues, he expressly dis- 
tinguishes these from virtue in the proper sense of. 
the word,? which consists in the union of natural 
impulse with rational insight and its subordination to. 
it.2 Natural dispgsition and the operation of natural 
impulses do not depend upou ourselves, whereas virtue 
is in our own power. The former are innate in us; the 
latter is gradually acquired by practice.4 Aristotle 
carries this principle of excluding all involuntary moods 
and inclinations from the moral sphere so far as to 
extend it to the earlier stages of the moral life itself. 


He not only excludes “emotions such as fear, anger, 


pity, &c., from the sphere of prai 


b, 38, c. 7, 1206, b,9.) Cf. Polit. 
vii. 7, on the unequal distribution 
of moral and intellectual capacity 
in the different nations. 

) HT. An. i. 1, 488, b, 12, viii. 
1, ix. 1; see p. 38, n. 1, supra; 
th, ibid. ; seen. 3. 

27d xuplos a&yabdy — % Kupla 
apeth, Eth, ibid. 

3 Thid. 1144, b, 8: Kal yap 
matot «at Onplas ai pvotkal imdp- 
xavow Efers, AAA’ Evev vod BAaBepal 
galvovra ctaa .. . domep odpart 
ioxupG Gvev bpews Kivovpevy cup- 
Balvet opdaAdcobar irxupas 5d 7d 
uh exew obi, otra nal évravda- 
dav 3& AdBy voy, ev TE mpdrrew 
diapépe. 4 8° Elis duola ctoa rér’ 
éora: Kuplws aperh. 

4 Eth. ii. 1, 1108, a, 17: 9 8 
HOuch aperh e& EOovs meprylvercu, 
Bdev Kal rotvoua .-%oxnKe pixpdy 
mapexkAivoy ard tov eBous. ef at 
wal d9Aov br: aidcula Tay 7Omndy 
dperay poe hui eyylyerar’ obfiy 


me,? but he 


yap Tay oboe SvTwv KAdws Ci Cerat 

. ert boa wey pice quiv rapa- 
ylverat, Tas Suvduers rovTwy mpd- 
Tepoy Kour(dueba, Horepov 5 ras 
évepyeias arod{Souer, Sight, for 
example, we do not receive by 
perception: it is the antecedent 
condition of perception. ras 5° 
Gperds AopBdvoney evepyhoayres 
mpérepay: we become virtnous by 
moral, vicious by immoral, action. 
x. 10, 1179, b, 20 (referring, 
doubtless, as also does i. 10 init., 
to PLaTO’s Meno, 70, A, 99, B): 
ylverGar 38 dyabads otovrar of wey 
gues, af 8 Eber, of 58 Sidaxq. 7d 
Kev ody Tis dUcews ShAoy ws ode 
€p’ quiv badpxe, dAAd Bid rivas 
Ge'as airlas vais ds dAnbas ebruxé- 
ow dadpxe. On voluntariness 
as characteristic of moral virtue, 
ibid. ii. 4, 1106, a, 2, iii. 1 init. ; 
c. 4 init. and p. 115 sq., supra. 

5 Eth. ii. 4, 1105, b, 28; see 
p. 154, n. 1, supra, 
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draws a distinction between continence (éyxparea) and 
virtue, incontinence and vice in the stricter sense.1 In 
like manner he regards modesty rather as an emotion 
than as a virtue.? In all these states of mind Aristotle 


fails to find the universality of consciousness—action 
preceeding from a principle. He holds that nothing is 


moral which is not done with rational insight, nothing 


immoral which is not done in defiance of it. _/ 

While virtue is impossible without insight, insight 
and morality are not identical. As will in general 
consists of the union of reason and desire,? the moral 
quality of the will must be treated under the same 
category. Moral virtue is concerned with pleasure and 
pain, since it has to do with actions and emotions which 
cause these feelings: pleasure and pain are the primary 
source of desire, and the criterion of all our actions,® 


\ Tbhid. vii. 1, 1145, a, 17, 35; 
abid. c. 9, 1150, b, 35, 115], a, 27. 
Moderation, accordifig -to these 
passages, is a omovdala efits, but 
not an dper#. ; 

2 Thid. iv. 15, ii. 7, 1108, a, 
30: it is praiseworthy, indeed, 
but not a virtue; it is a peodrys 
éy Tois waQect. 

* On the will, see pp. 113 sq. 
and p. 126. 

‘ On this cf. also pp. 107 sqq. 

5 Eth. ii. 2, 1104, b, 8: wep) 
HBovas yap kat Adwas early H Ouch 
dperh> Bie wey yap thy Hdovhy 74 
padra mpdrromev dia 58 thy Adany 
Tév Kaddv amexducda .. . Err F 
ei dperal cio wep) mpdéets kal wdOn, 

' mavr) dé rdber eal rdon mpagetemerat 
Reovy wal Adwy, nat bid Tod’ dy 
eln 7 aperh wept fdovds kat AvTas. 
Ali moral failings spring from 
desire for pleasure and dislike of 


pain, and for this very reason are 
to be counteracted by punish- 
ments; iarpeia: yap tives eiow, ai 
Bélarpetat bic 7 dy evaytlay repixact 
yiverOut. . . badnerrat Epa 4 8ovh 
elvat 7 To.try mept Hdowrs kad 
Adras tév BeAtiotwy mpaxtuch, h 
Be xakla robvaytioy . . . Tpidy yap 
ivtow Trav eis Tas alpéoes Kad rpiav 
Tay eis Tus puyds, KaAod cupdé- 
povros Hdéos, tad Tpiay Tov. evaytiwy, 
aiaxpod BAaBepod Avwnpod, mep) 
mdvtTa pey rabra dé wyabos karopb- 
writds dori 6 5 kands Guapryrinds, 
pdAtora 8& wepl chy Hdoviv: Kawh 
Te yap atrn Tois (ois nal maor 
Tois bwd Thy alpeoiy tapaxoAoudel - 
kal yap Td Kaddy kad 7d cvudéepoy 
Hdd alverat ... KavoviCouey Sé 
Kal Tas modéets, of uty paAdror of 8 
hrrov, nbovg kal Almn . .. Sore 

. wep Adovas Kal Avmas Taca 
% mpayparela nari aperi Kal ry 
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to which we refer in a certain sense even the motives 
of utility and right.! Aristotle, therefore, controverts 
the Socratic doctrine that virtue consists in knowledge.? 
His objection to this view is, broadly speaking, that it 
neglects the irrational element of the soul, the patho- 
logical side of virtue. When he proceeds to a closer 
investigation of its fundamental principle, he shows that 
it rests on false presuppositions. Socrates had main- 
tained that it was impossible to do evil knowing that it 
was evil and hurtful;+ Aristotle shows, on the contrary, 
that to say this is to overlook the distinction between 
purely theoretic and practical knowledge. For, in the 
first place, he remarks, we must distinguish between the 
possession of knowledge as mere skill, and knowledge 
as an activity. I may know that a certain action is 
good or bad, but this knowledge may in the particular 
case remain latent, and in this way I may do evil with- 
out being conscious at the moment oe it is evil. But, 


woKeriky : & pév yap ef rodros Tt must be taken, however, in 


Xpmpewos &yabds Zora, 6 5t kaxds 
xaxés, II. 5, 1106, b, 16: Aéyw 
dé thy HOuchy [aperhy]- abrn -ydp 
éort wep) rd0n koalapates. Ibid. 1. 
24, iii. init. (see p. 117, n.2,sup.), 
vii. 12, 1152, b, 4, 1172, b, 21; x. 
7; see p.143,n.1, supra. Phys. 
vii. 3, 247, a, 23: ad rd SAov Thy 
HOinhy aperhy ev Hdovais cad Adwas 
elvat cuuBeBncev? yap Kar’ 
evépyeray rd THs HOovns H Sia 
pyhunv 2 amd ris éamldos. Pol. 
viii. 5, 1340, a, 14. 

1 This statement (Zth. ii. 2: 
see preced, 7.) might seem sur- 
prising, as Aristotle draws a very 
clear distinction between plea- 
sure and the good (v. p. 140 sq.). 


the light of what is said above, 
p. 149, n. 3. The thought of 
the good operates upon the will 
through the medium of feeling, 
the good presenting itself 
as something desirable and 
affording pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. 

2 Eth. vi. 13, 1144, b, 17 sqq. 
vii. 5, 1146, b, 31 sqq _ cf a 3 
init. x. 10, 1179, b, 235 ed. 1. D5 
1216, b, vii. 13 fin. ; ‘i. Mor. i. 
1, 1182, a, 15, c. 35, 1198, a, 10. 

3 As may be concluded from 
the statements in 2th. vi. 13, c, 
2, 1139, a, 31, and especially Mf. 
Mi 1. CE. p, 197, n. 6, supra. 

4 See Ph, d. Gr. i. p. 118 sq. 
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in the second place, concerning the content of this 
knowledge, we have to distinguish between the general 
principle and its practical application. For if every 
action consists in bringing a particular case under a 
general law,' it is quite conceivable that the agent, 
while he knows and presents to himself the moral law 
in its universality, yet may neglect the application of it to 
‘the particular case and permit himself to be here deter- 
mined by sensual desire instead of by moral principle.? 
While, therefore, Socrates had asserted that no one is 
voluntarily wicked, Aristotle maintains, on the contrary, 
that man is master of his actions, and even makes this 
voluntariness of action the distinguishing mark of the 
practical as opposed to the theoretic life.3 In like 
manner practical activity is distinguished from artistic. 
In art the chief thing is knowledge or skill to produce 
certain works: in conduct, itis will. In the former the 
object is that the production should be of a certain 
character; in the latter the essential thing is that the 
gent himself should be so. There the man who errs 
intentionally is the better man; here it is the man who 
errs unintentionally.4 ‘ . 
Moral activity, then, according to Aristotle,> con- 
sists in the union of the merely natural activity of 
impulse with the rational activity of insight, or, more 


1 Cf. p. 110, n. 1, supra. 183, n. 2, and p. 107, u. 2, supra. 

2 Eth. vii. 5, which deals 3 See pp. 115 sqq. supra. 
primarily wifi excess. Another 4 Eth. it. 3 (see i. 6), vi. 5, 
characteristic of action as dis- 1140, b, 22; Metaph. vi. 1, 1025, 
tinguish from knowledge— b, 22. 
which, Ahowever, Aristotle does 5 Eth. vi. 5, 1140, b, 22 cf. v. 
not mention in this conncction— i.1129,a,83 Metaph. v. 29 fin. 
bas s(ready been mentioned, p. 
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accurately, in the subordination to reason of that part 
of the soul which while itself irrational is yet suscep- 
tible of rational determination—namely, desire.| The 
ultimate source of moral action is the rational desire or 
will, and the most essential property of will is the 
freedom with which it decides between sensual and 
rational impulses.? Morality, however, is only perfect, 
when freedom itself has become a second nature. 
Virtue is a permanent quality of the will, a habit 
acquired by free activity: morality has its roots in 
custom, 740s in #60s.3 If we ask, therefore, what is 
the origin of virtue, the answer is that) it comes neither 
by nature nor by instruction, but by practice. For 
while natural disposition is the necessary condition, and 
ethical knowledge the, natural fruit of virtue, yet for 
its essential character as a definite bent of the will 
virtue is wholly dependent on continued moral activity,* 


1 Eth. i. 13 ad fin. 

2 See also what issaid on this 
subjeet p. 115 sq. 

3 Bee p.153and p.156,n.4,sup. 

4 After’ Showing that one be- 


comes moral only by d moral 
actions, Ath. ii. 1 (see PNQ6, n. 
4), Aristotle asks whether We do 


not in making this assertion 
involve ourselves in a circle, since 
in order to do moral actions 
we must apparently be already 
moral; and answers that it is 
not so: in a work of art it is 
sufficient that it should itself be 
of a certain character, ra 3é xara 
Tas Gperas yiwdueva abe day abtd 
mws &xn dicalws } cwppdvws mpdt- 
weral, GAAG Kal day 6 aparrwy Tes 
Zxwv mpdrrn, mparov wey edy eidds, 
éreir’ day mpoatpodmevos, kal mpo- 


cupadpevas 8: abrd, 7d dt rplray Kal 
ey BeBalws nal dueranwhros 
exwv mpdrrn .. . mpds d& 7d Tas 
dperds [sc. Exe] ra wey cidévat 
Kenpo  abBey ioxver, Ta 3° HAAG 
ad puxpdy GAAG 7d way Sbvaran, 
rep ek rod woAAdMS mparrew Te 
Bikaia nad odppova mepryiverat, X. 
10, 1179, b, 23 (after the words 
quoted p. 156. n. 4): a 5¢ Adyas rad 
n Si8axy whror’ ait ey dnacw 
ioxtn, GAAX B8éy mpadrerpydobat 
tals eor rhy ral axpoarad Wuxhy 
mpbs rd. Karas xalpew Kal piceiv, 
dowep viv ry Opdpavcay rd 
omépua ab yap by anadoere Adyau 
amarpérayros avd” ad cuvely 5 kate 
mddas (ar roy 3’ atlrws exovra mas 
aldy re peramciont; GAws 7 ob 
done? Ady Sreleew rd md00% GAAG 
Bla: Set 5h 7d FO0s mpaindpxeimmas 
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by which that which was at first matter of free resolve 
becomes an unfailing certainty of character.1 Even the 
comprehension of ethical doctrine is conditioned, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, by practice in virtuous action: he whoe 
would listen to a moral discourse must be already well, 


practised in virtue. The moral will must precede the 


knowledge of morals.? Virtue, therefore, always pre- 
supposes a certain degree of spiritual maturity. Chil- 
dren and slaves have no virtue in the strict sense of 
the word, for they have no will, or as yet only an 
imperfect one, and young men are unfit for moral 
philosophy, because they still lack stability. 

Hitherto we have been concerned merely with the 
form of moral conduct: we as yet know nothing of its, 
‘contents. Virtue we have found to be a moral quality 
of the will. We have now to ask what quality of the 
will is moral? To this Aristotle answers first quite 
generally: the quality, by means of which man not 
only becomes himself good, but rightly performs his 
proper activity! Right activity he further defines as 


oikeioy THs aperis, oT epyov To KAAbY 
kal Bvo'xepaivey ro aicxpdy. Some- 
what more is conceded to in- 
struction Polit. vii. 13,1338,a, 38 
sqq. Here also ptois 0s Adyos 
are mentioned as the three sources 
of virtue ; of the last, however, it 
vis remarked: moAAd ‘yap mapa 
tovs iopods Kal thy pba mpdr- 
rover 8a Toy Adyov, édy reicOGow 
BdAws eExew Béatiov. The di- 
vergence, however, is unim- 
portant.—Plato, of whose lan- 
guage we are forcibly reminded 
in the above passages, had taught 
that moral habit wust precede in- 
sight (see Ph.d. Gr.i.pp. 532 sq.); 
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‘Gperaxivhrws exe, 


Aristotle differs from him merely 
in distinguishing the higher 
virtue of the philosopher from 
that of habit, while Plato limits 
moral virtue to this source. 

1 [bid. ii. 3-(see preced. n.): 
itis a property of virtue BeBalws cat 
Cf. De Mem. 
c. 2,452, a, 27: dorep yap ptois 
45n 76 os, and p. 116, n. 3, supra. 

2 Fth. i. 1, 2, 1094, b, 27 saq. 
1095, a, 4, vi. 13, 1144, b, 30. 

§ Tbid. i. 1 with the words: 
Biahéper & obbty véos thy HAutay 
} 7b HOos veapds : c. 10, 1100, a, 1, 
Polit, i. 13, 1260, a, 12 sqq. 31. 

4 Ibid. ii. &: pyréov ody bri 
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that which avoids the extremes of excess and defect, 
and thus preserves the proper mean:! and conversely, 
wrong activity is that which deviates on one side or the 

«other from this boundary line.? In further determining 
the nature and position of the ‘ proper mean,’ we have to 
take into account, not merely the object of our action, 
but, what is much more important, our own personal 
nature. The problem of morality is to strike the 
proper mean relating to ourselves: in feeling and action 
neither to overstep or fall short of the limit set by the 
character of the agent,.the object and the circum- 
stances.* Aristotle admits, indeed, that this description 


maoa aperh, ob ky H dperh, aitd re 
ej txov Grorede? nal rb Epyov 
avrov ed dwodliwow... €i 5} rovr’ 
émt advrav otrws exe, nal 4 Tod 
GvOpdmov aperh ein by Ekis ap’ iis 
a&yabbs EvOpwros yiverat Kal ag’ hs 
€6 7d éaurod epyov aroddcer. 

1 Thid. 1106, b, 8: ef 5) waoa 
émorhun oStw rb Epyoy et emredci, 
mpos 7b pécov BAérovca Kal eis 
Totru kyovoa Ta Epya(... ws Tis 
pev SrepBorts Kai Tis eAactpews 
Pbepotons Td eb, THs BF peadryTos 
cwlotons) . ..  & aperh adons 
réxyns aupiBeotépa nal apelywy 
éoriy, dotep nal h puois, Too pécov 
dy ely oroxaotixh. 

2 Aristotle remarks that either 
the virtue or the vice have not 
unfrequently no name to desig- 
nate them in common language; 
Eth. ii. 7, 1107, b, 1, 7, 30, 1108, 
a, 5, 16, iii. 10, 1115, b, 25, c. 14, 
1119, a, 10, iv. 1, 1119, b, 34, c. 
10 sq., 1125, b, 17, 26, c. 12, 1125, 
b, 19, c, 13, 1127, a, 14. 

3 Thid. 1106, a, 26: év wayr} 
34 cuvexe? Kat Siaiper@ Ear: AaBeiv 
7d pey whetoy rd 8 Edarroy 7d 3° 
toov, kal ravra 4 Kar’ abvrd rd 


mpaypa 2 wpbs huas’ rd 8 Yoov 
pécoy Ti SrepBodys Kal eAAchpews. 
Aéyw 8& roi wey apdyparos pécov 
7b toov awéxoy ad’ éxarépov ray 
&xpwv, Seep early ev kad radrov 
Taot, mpos nuas St 6 whre wAcovd cer 
phre Acre. totro ® ox ev ovdé 
tairby macw. If, for example, 
two cutlets are too little food, 
while ten are too much, the 
pécoy Kara 7d mpaypa would be 
six: this amount, however, might 
be too much for one, too little for 
another: ofrw 5) was émorhwev 
Thy brepBorhy pév Kal thy AACA 
gebyet, 7d BE pécov Cyre? cal roo”? 
alpetrat, wéoov d3¢ ob rb rod mpty- 
patos GAAG Td mpds Has. 

4 Ibid. 1106, b, 16 (after the 
words quoted inn. 1, supra): Aéyw 
Be rhy HOuhy [apertv] > adtry ydp 
éort wep] wdOn Kal wpdters, ev St 
tobrots éorly bwepBoarh Kad zAAens 
kal 7d pégor. oloy xa ponOjva 
ral Oappiica: nal émOupjoa Kad 
Spyicbfvat nal ércHaoat nal bAws 
honvat Kal AuwnOjvar €or: Kad 
BGAAov Kal Frrov, Kal auddrepa 
obx eb: 7d 8 bre Be? nad 2p" ols Kad 
mpds obs Kad o& Evena nal ds det, 
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is still a very general one, and that we have to look 

closer if we would discover the proper mean, and with 
it the right criterion of action (the 6p6ds Adyos) ; 1 but 
he can only here refer us to practical insight, whose’ 
business it is to mark ont what is right in particular 
cases; and he therefore defines virtue as ‘that quality 
of the will which preserves the mean suitably to our 
nature, conformably to a reasonable definition, such as 

the man of insight would give.’ ?’ 

<- From this point of view Aristotle goes on to deal 
with the particular virtues, without any attempt to 
deduce them from any one definite principlé. Even the 

suggestions towards such a deduction which were to be 

found in his own theory as above stated, he left on one 
side. Seeing that he had investigated the idea of 
‘ Happiness,’ and had found in ‘ Virtue’ the essential 

means thereto, he might have made an attempt to define 

the various kinds of activity which enable us to reach 

this end, and so have sought to arrive at the main kinds 

of ‘ Virtue.’ He does, however, nothing of the kind. 

Even where he gives us certain indications of the points 

of view from which he deals with the order of the 


péooy te Kal Uporov, Brep or) Tijs 
Gperiis. duoiws 3& xal wep) ras mod.- 
tes égrly twepBory nal AAeuis 
nal rd pécov.... merdTys Tis Apa 
early 4 aperh, stoxarTiKh ye oboe 
tov péoov, Of. foll. n. 

' Eth. vi. 1: we ought to 
choose, as before remarked (ii. 5) 
the pécov, not the érepBoAh or 
ZAAeupis—7d Bt pévoy éorly as 6 
Adyos 6 dpbds Aéyer. In every- 
thing éorl ris cxowds pds dy aro- 
Badrwv 6 Thy Adyor Exwy emrrelver 
nad dvinow, xal tis early 8pos Tay 


pecorhroy, ds peratd dagey elva 
THs bwepBoAts Kal THs eAAchbews, 
ooas Kkark tov 6p0dy Adyov. ors 
5é rd wey elrety ofrms GAndly perv, 
odfev Bt capés ... 1d Se7 kad wep) 
ras THs Wuxs Eke ph wdvov 
GAnGes elvot TodT’ cipnucvov, &AAG 
kal Siwpiouevoy tls +’ early 6 
dpOds Adyos Kad rodrou tis pos. 

? Ibid, ti. 6 init.: ZoTw bpa j 
dperh Ekis mpoaperuch ev werdryt 
otca th} mpds hpas, dpiopevy Ady@ 
kal ds by 6 ppdvipos éptaccev, 
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ethical virtues in his treatment of them, these points of 
view are themselves in no way based on any principle.’ 


1 After defining virtue as 
uegérys, Aristotle continues, Hth. 
ii, 7: from the general statement 
we must turn to particular in- 
stances of the principle. ep) nev 
oby pédBouvs Kal Odppy dvSpela 
pecdrns. .. , wept HSovas 5& Kal 
Adwas [those, i¢., as is here 
hinted, and definitely stated in 
iii. 13, 1117, b, 27 sqq. of ég) and 
yedois] cwppocdvyn .,. . mepl Be 
ddow xpnudroy Kal Af... 
érevOpidrys ; to these belongs also 
peyarompémeia * mep) 5& rTynhy Kal 
ariplay ... peyadrowuxla, and the 
corresponding anonymous vir- 
tue the dmepBorA} of which is 
ambition. @er: 5¢ rat wep) dpyiiv 

. . peoérys, which he calls 
mpgdrys. Furthermore, there are 
three peodrnres which relate to 
xowwvia Adywr Kal mpdzewy, one to 
7d dAndés in these (aA7Gea), the 
two others to 7ré 78%, the one 
(p. 169, nu. 6, infra), ev maida, 
the other (p. 169, n. 4, infra), 
éy waot trois kara tov Blov. Of 
bravery and cwhpocivn it is 
further remarked, iii. 13 : Soxodar 
yep Tay arAdyov pepdy abrat civat 
ai dperaf. This classification, 
however, is a loose one, nor is 
any clearly defined principle 
discoverable in it. HAcKER’s 
attempt in his interesting essay 
(Das Hintheilungs- und Anord- 
‘nungsprincip der moralischen Tu- 
gendreihe in der nikomachischen 
thik, Berl. 1863) to show that 
Aristotle is guided by such a 
principle imports, apparently, 
more into his account than is 
‘admissible. According to this 
view, Aristotle intended to indi- 
cate in the first place those 


virtues which consist in the sub- 
ordination of the lower instincts 
that are concerned with the 
mere defence and maintenance 
of life: bravery the virtue of 
Oupds, temperance the virtue of 
émtOupia. The second gronp of 
virtues (liberality, love of honour, 
gentleness, and justice, which is 
placed last for special reasons) 
have for the sphere of their 
exercise political life in time-of 
peace, and the part which the 
individual takes in affairs: of 
state, as well as the positions he 
oceupies in it; the third’ the 
amenity of life, 7d e& Gv. But it 
is impossible to show that Ari- 
stotle founds his classification of 
the virtues upon this scheme. 
In the first place, the reason 
which he himself gives for con- 
necting bravery and _ self- 
command with one another is 
that they stand for the virtues of 
the irrational parts of a man; 
this is only to say (unless, with 
RAMSAUER, we reject the words 
altogether) that it is suitable 
to discuss self-command along 
with bravery becanse it has 
been customary since the time 
of Plato to name these two 
together as the virtues of éupds 
and ré émi@upyticdy respectively. 
Had he heen governed by those 
principles of classification which 
Hacker ascribes to him, he must 
have classed apadrys along with 
bravery. If the latter is the 
subordination of the instinct of 
self, the former is (iv. 11) the 
Heodrys wept dpyds: but anger 
springs from the instinct of 
revenge, which, like bravery, has 
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There is therefore nothing for us to do bat to set out, 
_without reference to any exact logical connection, what 
Aristotle has himself said as to those virtues which he 


enumerates. 


The preliminary proposition, that there are more 


its seat in @uuds Civ. 11, 1126, a, 
19 sqq.; Rhet. ii. 2 init. 12, 1389, 
a, 26: nab avdpedrepo: [oi véor]* 
Oupdders yap... ore yap opy- 
Couevos oddels boBetrin, cf. p. 583, 
2), and which, like it (2th. iii. 
11, 1116, b, 23 sqq.), we share 
with the brutes. Anger and 
bravery, therefore, are so closely 
related that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them from one 
another (#th. ii. 9, 1109, b, 16 
sqq., iv. 11,1126, b, 1, of. Rhet. ii. 
5, 1383, b, 7), and in Rhet. ii. 8, 
1385, b, 30, anger is even called 
a mdGos  avSptas. If, notwith- 
standing this relationship, the 
peodrns wept Tas dpyas is said to 
belong to a different group of 
virtues from bravery, on the 
ground that the latter springs 
only from the instinct ‘to pre- 
serve the vegetative life,’ while 
anger is concerned chiefly with 
injuries inflicted upon the 
honour of a citizen (HACKER, 
p. 15, 18), this is scarcely con- 
sistent with the statements of 
Aristotle. th. iv. 11, 1125, b, 
30, he says expressly of anger: 
7d, 8& umowtvTa TWOAAG Kal Biapé- 
poyvra, and, on the other hand, of 
bravery, that it does not consist 
in not fearing death under any 
circumstances, but in not fearing 
death év rots kaAAtoros,especially 
in war (iii. 9, 1115, a, 28), which 
has a much more direct relation 
to political life than the loss of 
merely personal honour. So far 


indeed, is Aristotle from seeing 
in bravery only the weodrys of an 
animal instinct, in anger that is 
properly directed and controlled 
that of a higher justinct which 
is concerned with civil life, that 
he declares (Zth. iii. 11, 1116, b, 
23-1117, a, 9): ‘when men 
despise danger ‘from anger ‘or 
desire for revenge .(dpyi(duevor, 
Tiwpodmevor) they can no more-he 
called brave than an animal when 
it rushes in rage [814 ray Oupdr, 
which here hardly differs from 
épyh] upon the huntsman who 
has wounded it. Nor does the 
position assigned to the virtues 
which are concerned with the 
use of money admit of being 
explained ‘on the ground that 
riches always sequre a certain 
social station to its possessor 
(HACKER, p. 16), for there is no 
allusion in Aristotle to this point 
of view, although in the case of 
pedicel dcahia’ (not, however, of 
éAeuGeplorns) \mention is made, 
among other things, of expendi- 
ture for public purposes. If, on 
the other hand, this had been the 
principle of classification,bravery 
in war would have found a place 
in this group. Finally, it cannot 


‘be said that the third group con- 


cerns 7d e (jv any more closely 
than the other two ; for e6 (fv in 
the Aristotelian sense,  self- 
command, liberality and justice, 
are certainly more important 
than 7d-45b év wasdid. 
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virtues than one, is established by Aristotle, against 
the position of Socrates, who had reduced them all to. 
‘Insight.’ Aristotle himself admits that all completed 
Virtue is in its essence and principle one and the same, 
and that with Insight all other virtues are given.' 
Yet at the same time he shows that the natural basis 
of virtue—the moral circumstances—must be different 
in different cases. The will of the slave, for example, is 
different from the will of the freeman: the will of the 
woman and the child is not the same as the will of the 
adult man. Therefore he holds that the moral activity 
of different individuals must be different. Not only 
will one individual possess a particular virtue which 
others do not possess, but it is also true that different 
demands must be made on each particular class of 
men.? Aristotle says very little (and that not in his 
Ethics, but in his Cfconomics) of the virtues of the 


1 Eth. vi. 13, 1144,b, 31: obx 


avtby tpdwov, GAA’ Soov éxdoTw 
oidy re Gyabby elvar kuplws &vev 


mpos rd abroi epyov. 81d roy pey 


gpovhorews, ovde dpdviusy avev Tis kpxovTa redcay exew del Thy 
HOcchs aperjs. Itappears, indeed, #Oikhy aperhy,.. Tay 8’ BAAwY 
as though the virtues could be Exacroy Sc0v emiBddAAe aidrois. 


separated from one another; ob 


yep 6 abtrds etpvérraros ampds 
amdoas, dove thy wey Hon Thy 8 
otmw ciAnpas gorau. This is not 
really so: rodro yap xara pey Tas 
uotKds aperds evdéxerat, Kab? &s SE 
GmAGS Aéyerat dyads, ob« evdé- 
xetar’ dua yop TH dpovhoes mae 
oton wacat brdptoverv. 

2 See preceding n. and Pulit. 
vi. 13, 1260, a, 10: w&ouww evumdpxer 
py Th pdpia Tis puxis, aA’ 
evumdpxet Siapepdytus . . dpolws 
rolvuy dvarykaioy zxew Kar rep) Tas 
HOuds dperds- trodnwréoy Seiv 
uey petéxey maytas, GAA’ od Toy 


ore pavepdy bri eorly HOikh aperh 
Tov cipnucvay mavTwy, Kal obxX % 
adTh cwppooiyyn yuvatcds rad avdpds, 
&c. Although it is not here 
said that one virtue can exist 
without the others, and although 
on the other hand, this is ad- 
mitted Hth. vi. 13 to be the case 
only with the physical virtues, yet 
the imperfect virtue of slaves or 
women must be regarded as an 
incomplete and partial posses- 
sion, which excludes the com- 
prehensive virtue of insight, and 
therefore extcnds to some and 
not to others. 
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several classes. In the Ethics he treats of Virtue in its 
perfected form, which it assumes in man, whom alone he 
elsewhere regards as the perfect type of humanity, and it 
is of this alone that he describes the constituent parts. 
Bravery! stands at the head of the list of the virtues. 
He is brave who does not fear a glorious death or the 
near danger of death, or more generally he who endures, 
dares or fears what he ought to, for the right object, in 
the right way and at the right time.? The extremes 
between which Bravery stands as the mean are: on the 
one side Insensibility and Foolhardiness, and on the other 
Cowardice.2 Nearly related to Bravery, but not to be 
identified with it, are Civil Courage and the courage 
which springs from compulsion, or anger, or the wish 
to escape from a pain,’ or which is founded upon fami- 
liarity with the apparently terrible or upon the hope of 
a favourable result.5 Self-contral ® follows as the second 
virtue, which, however, Aristotle limits to the preserva- 


\ th. iii, 9-12. dpela. most closely resemhles true 


2 ©. 9, 1115, a, 33: 6 wep) roy 
Kadby Odvarov ddehs kat Soa Cdvarov 
émipéeper bréyuia tyra. v.10, 1115, 
bh, 17: 6 pey oby & Sef Kad ob Evena 
bropévav xa poBovpevos, kal ws Se? 
kp Bre, Suotws St cad Oappar, avSpeios 
nat’ atlay yap, nal ws by 6 Adyos, 
wdoxer Kal mpdrret 6 dydpeios . . . 
Karol 3} evexa 6 avipeios bropévet 
nal mpdrre Ta Kath Thy dvipelav. 
Cf. Rhet. i. 9, 1366, b, 11. 

3 C. 10, 1115, b, 24 sqq. 

4 As in suicide, which Ari- 
stotle therefore regards as a 
mark of cowardice; iii. 11, 
1116, a, 12, cf. ix. 4, 1166, b, 11. 

5 C.88 (where, however, 1117, 
a, 20, the words # «al must be 
omitted). Of these, woArrich dy- 

you, I. 


bravery (1116, a, 27), dr: &’ 
aperhy yiverars 5: aiS@ yap Kad 
Sid xadrod Spetw (tips yap). ral 
guyhy avelBovs aicxpod byros. 
Nevertheless Aristotle distin- 
guishes between them, wodrrie) 
avipela being heteronomous to 
the extent that the brave deed is 
not done for its own sake. 

6 Swoppootyn, c. 18-15, in 
contrast to &koAacia and to a 
species of insensibility for which 
there is no name, as it is not 
found among men (c. 14, 1119, a, 
9; cf. vii. 11 intt.: Aristotle 
would perhaps have ascrihed this 
failing, of which he says, ei 3¢ 
Te pnbev eorw HOY pdt diapéper 
Erepov érépov, wéppw by ely rod 
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tion of the proper mean in the pleasures of touch and 
in the satisfaction of the merely animal and sexual 
impulses. Next comes Generosity,! as the proper mean 
between Avarice and Extravagance,? the attitude in 
giving and taking external goods which is at once 
moral and worthy of a free man,’ and the kindred virtue 


of Munificence in expenditure.’ 


tvOpwros elva, to the Ascetics 
of a later time) ; cf. vii. 8, 1150, 
a, 14 sqq. and the passages re- 
ferred to below from book vii. 
upon eyxpdrera and anpacta; Rhet. 
ibid 1.13. In the. words with 
which he opens this discussion, 
peta 8& radcny [bravery] epi 
cwppoowvns Adywpev’ SoKxotar 
yap tay dAdyov pepav abrar elvat 
ai dperal, Aristotle is referring to 
Plato’s doctrine; he himself has 
no reason to ascribe bravery, any 
more than moral virtue as a 
whole, to the irrational element 
in the soul. 

1 Or, more correctly, libera- 
lity, éAevdepidrns. 

” *AvedAevOepia and dowria, The 
worse and more incurable of 
these faults is avarice, Hth. iv. 
8, 1121, a, 19 sqq. 

8 Hth. iv. 1-3. The noble 
spirit in which Aristotle handles 
this subject may be seen, among 
other passages, in c. 2 init.: ai 5& 
kar’ dperyv mpdéers xadal kal rod 
narod Evexa. nal 6 édreubépios ody 
Sdoee rou Kadod Evexa Kal dplas 
... kal ravra ndéws } GAdmTos* 7d 
yap nat’ dperhy 5d 4 bAvuwoy, 
fusora 5& Avmnpdy 6 dé Sidobs ofs 
uy Sei, ) wh Tov Kadod evera GAAR 
bid Tv’ BAAN airlay, odx eAevIEpios 
GAN’ BAdos tis pyOhoera. ob8' 6 
Aumno@s* uaddov yap EAatr’ by rd 
xphuata Tis Karts mpatews, TovTO 


Magnanimity® (in his 


& obx cAevbepiov. 

4 Meyadonpéren, ibid. 4-6, 
which is defined, 1122, a, 23, by 
the words éy peyéGe mpérovea 
dandyy: it stands midway be- 
tween pixpompémea, on the one 
hand, and Bavavota and dreipoxadla 
onthe other. It differs from éAev- 
Gepidrns in having to do, not only 
with the right and proper, but 
with the sumptuous expenditure 
of money (iv. 4, 1122, b, 10 sqq., 
where, however, 1. 18, we shall 
have to read, with Cod. L> M>, 
kal forw épyou peyadonpérera 
dperh ev peyebe + ‘peyadonpéreais 
excellence of work in great 
matters,’ and explain 1. 12 as 
meaning either ‘the magnitude 
here is contributed by the peya- 
Aomperys, being a sort of great- 
ness of liberality in respect to 
the same objects,’ or ‘it is the 
magnitude here which con- 
stitutes, so to speak, the great- 
ness in the munificence, &c.;’ 
unless we prefer the surmise of 
Rassow, Forsch. iib. d. nikom. 
Hthik, 82, who inserts ‘ AaBotons’ 
after wéyedos, which might easily 
have fallen out owing to the 
otons which follows, so that the 
meaning is ‘liberality which is 
directed to the same object at- 
taining a sort of grandeur’). 
Rhet. i.9, 1366, b, 18. 

5 Meyadopuxia as midway be- 
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description of which Aristotle has, perhaps, before his 
mind the example of his great pupil), honourable ambi- 
tion,! Gentleness,? the social virtues? of Amiability,‘ 
Simplicity,> Geniality® in company follow: and to these 
are added the graces of temperament,’ Modesty,’ and 


righteous Indignation.® 


tween meanness of spirit (u:xpo- 
Woxla) and vanity (xavvdrqs), iv. 
7-9; Rhet. ibid, Meyaddpuyos is 
(11238, b, 2) 6 peydAaw abroy dbiay 
&tios dy: this virtue, therefore, 
always presupposes actual ex- 
cellence. 

1 This virtue is described, 
Eth. iv. 10, as the mean between 
grrorila and apiratipla, which is 
related to peyadowuxia as éAev- 
Oepidrns is to peyaAompérein, but 
for which there is no proper 
word. 

2 The peodrys mept dpyds, iv. 
11. Aristotle calls this virtue 
mpgdérys, the corresponding vices 
dpyiAdrns and dopynola, remark- 
ing, however, that all these 
names are coined by him for the 
purpose. The mpgos is accordingly 
defined as 6 éq’ ofs Se? xa) ofs Sef 
apyiCduevos, @rt 3 nad ds Sez nat 
bre kal Soov xpdvor. Ibid. on the 
&xpdxodros and the xadewds. 

8 Which Aristotle himself, iv. 
14 fin. comprises under this 
title. 

4 Using the word to designate 
the nameless virtue which, Zh. 
iv. 12, is opposed on tbe one side 
to complaisance and flattery, on 
the other to uusociableness and 
moroseness, and described as the 
social tact which knows du:Aciv 
és Se?, Aristotle there remarks 
tbat it closely resembles @iAia, 
but differs from it in not resting 
upon inclination or dislike to- 


wards particular persons. Fud. 
iit. 7, 1238, b, 29, it is simply 
called g:Aia. 

5 The likewise nameless mean 
between vain-boasting (4Aa(bveia) 
and self-depreciation (cipwvela, 
of which the extreme is seen in 
the Bavxoravoipyos),iv 13. 

§ EbrpamreAla or émdetidrys (iv. 
14), the opposites being Bwporo- 
xia and dypidrns. Here also it 
is a question of social tact (cf. 
1128, b, 31: 6 5) yxaptes Kab 
AcuOepios obTrws Eker, ofovy vdpos 
dy éaurg), with especial reference, 
however, to the entertainment of 
society. 

7 Meodrytes ev ois wddeot 
nal éy rois wep) ta mdOn (ii. 7, 
1108, a, 30), called peodryres 
madyrial, Hud. iii. 7 init. Among 
these, ud. iii. 7 classes also 
girla, ceuvdérns, GAfGea, and 
amAdrys, evrpatedia, 

§ Aids. See 2th. iv. 15, ii. 
7 (p. 157, n. 2, supra). The 
modest man, according to these 
passages, is the mean between 
the shameless and the bashful 
man (kararAft). Modesty, how- 
ever, is not so much a virtue in 
the proper sense as a praiseworthy 
affection suitable only for youth, 
as the adult should do nothing 
of which he requires to be 
ashamed. 

° Only in ii. 7, 1108, a, 35 
sqq., where it is described as 
peodrys pOdvov kat ém-xaipexaxtas ;. 
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Justice, however, claims the fullest treatment, and 
Aristotle has devoted to it the whole of the fifth book 
of his Ethics.' Considering the close connection be- 
tween the Hthics and the Politics, it was necessary that 
special attention should be paid to the virtue upon 
which the maintenance of the commonwealth most 
directly depends. Justice, however, is not here to be 
understood in the wider sense in which it is equivalent 
to social virtue as a whole,? but in its narrower mean- 
ing, ys that virtue which has to do with the distribution 


as that virtue which has to do with the distripution 
of goods, the preservation, namely, of the proper mean 
or proportion in assigning advantages or disadvantages.‘ 


it concerns joy and sorrow at the 
fortunes of others, and consists 
in Td Avmeiaba: ei rots avatiws eb 
mpdrrovew. Similarly Rheé. ii. 9 
init. 

1 Cf. on this subject: H. 
FrecHner, Ueber den Gerechtig- 
heitsbegriff d. Arist. (Lipz. 1855), 
pp. 27-56 ; HILDENBRAND, Gesch. 
u. System ad. Rechts- und Staats- 
philosophie, i, 281-331, who also 
cites other literature; PRANTL 
in BLUNTSCHLI'’s Staatworter- 
buch, i, 351 sqq.; TRENDELEN- 


BuRG, Hist. Beitr Tir 8asaqqe~ ~- 


27 womrikk Kal pvdantixd 
ris eddamovias nal ray poplwy 
abtis TH woditinh Kkovwvig—the 
dperh Tedela, GAN’ obx GAGs GAA 
apds €repov, of which it is said 
that it is ob wépos dperis GAA’ BAq 
dpery, odd % evavria ddiucla wépos 
wantas GAN’ BAn xaxla. . . Hh wey 
vis bAns aperijs otoa xpiois mpds 
&AAov,  5& ris xanias (Eth. v. 3, 
1129, b, 17, 25 sqq. 1180, a, 8, v. 
&, 1130, b, 18). 

3 For‘the mean,’ as in the case 
of every other virtue, is here the 


highest criterion; cf. Zth. v. 6 
init.: éme 8 8 7’ Bbixos txroos Kad 
tT) &ducov wyioov, SjrAov Bri Kad 
péeooy th eatt tod dvicov' rotro 
B dort rd toov . . . ef abv rd Bd:- 
nov &ygov, Td Bikaov toov, vu. 9 
init. 

4 As the distinguishing mark 
of &&uxfa in this narrower sense, 
meovertety is mentioned (c. 4) 
wep) rinhy ® xphyata 4 cwrnpiay, 

ef rit Exomey év) dvduare wept 
AaBely raita wdvra, kad 8’ HSovhy 
thy &md rod Képdous; it consists 
(c. 10, 1134, a, 33) in 7d wAdov 
aitG véwew ray amras dyabdy, 
ZAarrov 5& Tay anAGs Kaxdv. OF 
justice, on the other hand, it is 
said, c. 9, 1134, a, 1: kad 4 per 
dicatoodyn ear nab? hy 6 Btiatos 
Aéyera: mpaxrikds Kara Tpoalperiw 
tov Sixatov, kal Siaveuntixds kad 
abrg mpds tAAov xal érépm mpds 
repov, obx obras dare rot ply 
aiperod wréov airg Zrartov bt rh 
mAnatoy, Tui BAaBepod 8' avdmadriy, 
GAR Tod trou Tod Kat’ dvadoylay, 
Suoiws 5é kal HAA mpds KAAov. It 
1s (Zhet. i. 9, 1366, b, 9) dper} 
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But this proportion will be different according as we 
are dealing with the distribution of civil advantages 
and the common property, which is the function of 
distributive justice, or with the removal and prevention 
of wrongs, which is the function of corrective justice.’ 
In both cases the distribution of goods according to the 
law of@quality must be the aim.? But this law demands 
in the former case that each should receive, not an equal 
amount, but an amount proportionate to his deserts. 
The distribution, therefore, is here made in a geometrical 
proportion: as the merits of A are to those of B, go is 
the honour or advantage which A receives to that which 
B receives.? In the other case, which relates to the 
correction of inequalities produced by wrong, and to 
contracts, there is no question of the merits of the 
individual. Everyone who has done wrong must suffer 
loss in proportion to the unjust profit which he has 
appropriated ; there is subtracted from his gains an 
amount equivalent to the loss of the man who has 
suffered the wrong. In like manner, in buying and 


dC hv Te atray Exacro: Exovow, Beitr. ii. 357 sqq.; BRANDIS, p. 


Right and justice, therefore, find 
a place only among beings who, 
like man, may possess too much 
or too little—not among those 
who, like the gods, are confined 
to no limit in this respect, or 
who, like the incurably bad, are 
incompetent to possess anything 
at all; Hth. v. 13, 1137, w, 26. 

! We should speak rather of 
public and private right. 

2 Afxaov in this sense =ioor, 
&5inxov = tytoov: in the wider sense, 
on the other hand, the former = 
vopipoy, the latter = tapdvopor (v. 
5; cf. TRENDELENBURG, Hist. 


1421 sq.; Rassow, Forsch. wb. ¢. 
nikom. Eth. 17, 93). 

* This is referred to Polit. iii. 
9, 1280, a, 16. Conversely of 
public burdens, each would have 
to take his share according to his 
capacity for discharging them. 
Aristotle, however, does not touch 
upon this point, although he 
must have had it in view, th. v. 
7, 1131, b, 20, where he speaks 
of the €Aarroy and peiov randy. 

4 By «ép5os (advantage or 
gain) and (nla (disadvantage or 
loss) Aristotle means in this con- 
nection, as he remarks, Ath. v 
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selling, renting, letting, &., it is a question merely of 


the value of the article. 


Here, therefore, the rule is 


that of arithmetical equality: from him who has too 
much an amount is taken which will render both sides 


equal.! 


In matters of exchange this equality consists 


in equality of value.? The universal measure of value is 


7, 1132, a, 10, not merely what is 
commonly understood by them. 
As he comprehends under correc- 
tive justice not only penal but 
also civil law, as well as the law 
of contract, he has greatly to 
extend the customary significa- 
tion of the words in order to 
include these different concep- 
tions under a common form of ex- 
pression. Accordingly he classes 
every injustice which anyone 
commits as «épdos, every injustice 
which anyone suffers as (nla, 

1 Thid. c. 5-7, especially c. 
5, 1180, b, 30: ris 8& nara pépos 
Sinatocbyns nal rot Kar’ aithy 
Sicalov @y pév eorw elSos rd ev 
rais Siavouais rinis ) xpnudrwv 
} téy BdAdav boa pmepiorad ois 
‘Kowwvovor Tis moAirefas, . . ey 
bt rb &y Trois cuvaddrAdypact Biop- 
Owrindy. Tovrou 8& wépn bvo~ Tay 
yap cuvadAayudrwy Te wey Exovord 
éort Ta ® dxotoria, éxovoia pey Te 
roidde olov mpaois, avh, daveopes, 
éyyin, xpiiots, wapanarabqnn, wio- 
Owots éxotowa Bt Aéyerat, Bri 7 
dpx} Tay cuvaddAaypdrwv robtwr 
éxotcws. Tay 3 dxovalay Ta wey 
Aabpaia, ofoy KAowh, motxela, pap- 
parela, mpowywyela, SvvdAararia, 
Borogovia, wevdouaptupia, 7a 8é 
Blosa, ofov oixta, Secuos, Odvatos, 
aprayh, whpwois, kaxnyopla, mpo- 
mnAanionds. c. 6, 1131, b, 27: 
Ty piv yap Siaveunrindy Sixacov 
TeV Koway del Kara Thy dvadoylay 


éor) thy eipneéevny: Kat yap amd 
xpnudrov Kavav ey ylyynra 7h 
Stavoph, Zora: Kara rdv Adyov Tév 
abroy bymep Exover mpds ZAANAG Ta 
eloevexOGvta’ Kal Td Binoy Td 
avrixetpevay TG Binal rolTm mapa 
To dyddoydy eorw. 1d 8 ev rots 
ouvadAdypact Slratov éor) py toov 
wt, Kal TO &Sikoy kvicov, GAD’ od 
Kata thy dvadoylay éxelyqy AAG 
Kara Thy apOunrinhy. obdfey yap 
Biapéper, ef emerehs pabAoy dar- 
eorépnoevy 2 aidos mex}... 
&AAR mpbs ToD BAdBous Thy Siapopay 
pévov BAére: 6 vdpos &c. PLATO 
(Gorg. 508, A) had opposed iaé- 
TNS "yewpeTpinh to TAeovetia. 

2 After discussing, in the 
above passage, both distributive 
and corrective justice, Aristotle 
comes (c. 8) to the view that 
justice consists in retribution, 7d 
éyrirenovOds (on which see Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 360, 2). This he rejects asa 
valid definition of justice in 
general, since it is applicable 
neither to distributive nor even, 
strictly speaking, to punitive 
justice. Only rowwvlat dAAakrical 
rest upon 7d dvTimerovds, which, 
however, is here, not kar’ iadrnra, 
but kar’ dvaroylay: 7G avyrimoreiv 
yap avdaroyor cuppéver f mwdats 
(1182, b, 31 sqq.): it is not 
the same, but different, though 
equivalent things are exchanged 
for one another, the norm 
for each exchange being con- 
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demand, which is the source of all exchange; and the 


symbol which represents demand is money.! 


tained in the formula: as are 
the goods of the one to those of 
the other, so must that which 
the former obtains he to that 
which the latter obtains. Cf. 
ix. 1 init. It is thus obvious 
that the previous assertion, that 
corrective justice proceeds ac- 
cording to arithmetical propor- 
tion, is inapplicable to this whole 
class of transactions. But it 
does not even apply to penal 
justice. Even here the proportion 
is geometrical: as A’s act is to B's, 
so is the treatment which A re- 
ceives to that which B receives. 
Only indemnification for injury 
is determined according to 
arithmetical proportion, and even 
here it is merely an analogy, as 
it is only an equivalent that is 
granted (it is an obvious defect 
in Aristotle’s theory thatit makes 
‘no distinction between indemni- 
fication and punishment, and 
here treats punishment, which 
‘certainly has other aims as well, 
merely as a loss inflicted upon 
the transgressor for the purpose 
of rectifying his unjust gain). 
‘When, however, TRENDELEN- 
BURG (ibid. 405 sqq.) distin- 
guishes the justice -in payment 
and repayment, upon the basis 
of which contracts are con- 
cluded, from corrective jus- 
tice, and assigns it to distribu- 
tive, so that the latter embraces 
‘the mutual justice of exchange 
as well as the distributive justice 
of the state, while corrective 
justice is confined to the action 
of the judge, either in inflicting 
penalties or in deciding cases of 
disputed ownership, he cannot 


Now 


find much support for this view. 
From the passages quoted in the 
preceding note, it is obvious that 
by distributive justice, Aristotle 
means that which has to do with 
the distribution of rowd, whether 
these are honour or other advan- ~ 
tages ; by corrective justice, on 
the other hand, so far as it relates 
to éxotoww cuvardAdypara, in the 
first instance, fair dealing in 
commercial life, and not the 
legal justice of litigation, as the 
expression éxotoia ouvadAdypara 
indicates, since. itis a name given 
to them (c. 5) because they rest 
upon voluntary contract. Even 
in these there are redress and cor- 
rection: the loss which, e.g., the 
seller suffers on the deliverance 
of his goods is compensated by 
the payment for the same, so 
that neither party loses or gains 
(c. 7, 1332, a, 18), and only when 
no agreement can be arrived at 
is the judge called in to under- 
take the settlement. They he- 
long, therefore, not to Siaveuy- 


tixoy, but to Srop0wrindy Sieasoy. 


On some other defects in Ari- 
stotle’s theory of justice, among 
which the chief is his’ failure 
clearly to grasp the general con- 


‘ception of right, and to deduce 


a scientific scheme of natural 
rights, see HILDENBRAND, ibid. 
p. 293 sqq. ; 

1 Tbhid. 1133, a, 19: wdvra 
oupBAnTa Set twas clva, dv dariy 
array: eb’ b 7d vduicp’ EAHAVBE 
kal ylvetal mws wéoov: rdvra yap 
metper . . . def pa Evi tim mdvra 
merpeio@a, bamep éréxOn mpdrepov. 
toiro 8 éorl rH pev drnbela h 
xpela,  mdyra ouvéxer. . . ofoy 3° 
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justice consists in right dealing with reference to these 
relations: injustice in the opposite’ Justice requires that 
a man should not assign to himself greater profit or less 
loss, to the other party greater loss or less profit, than 
rightfully belongs to each: injustice consists in doing 
so.) A just or au unjust man, again, may be defined 
as one whose will identifies itself with one or the other 
mode of action. These two, injustice in the act and in 
the agent, do not absolutely coincide. A man-may do 
injustice without acting unjustly,? and one may act 
unjustly without therefore being unjust ;3.and accord- 
ingly Aristotle makes a distinction between hurt, 


wrong, and injustice.* 


inddaAayua Tis xpelas TO vomopa 
yéeyove kata ouvOheny, whence the 
name vduiopua, from véues, Cf.b, 
10 sqq. ix. 1,1164, a, 1. See the 
further treatment of money, Po- 
lit. i. 9, 1267, a, 31 sqq. 

1 See p. 170, n. 4, supra, and 
ibid. c. 9, 1134, a, 6. As justice 
thus consists in respect for the 
rights of others, it is called an 
aAAdrptoy w&yabdy, c. 3, 1180, a, 3, 
c. 10, 1134, b, 2. 

2 Eth. v.10, 1135, a, 15: byrov 
bt ray Siealay Knol adlxwy Tay 
clpnuéveyv, aducet pev rad Sucao- 
mporyel, Stay Exdy tts ara apdrry * 
Bray 8 &ewy, oft’ adixet obre 
Succuomparyel GAA’ A Kara cunBeBn- 
xés . . . Gdlenua 88 ead Sixacompe- 
ya Spora te éExovolp kal 
axovoly Bor gora Te Hdicoy pev 
adlanua 3 ofww day wh 7d Exoboioy 
mpooj. 

3-C. 9 (see p. 170, n. 4, su- 
pra), the S{xatos had been defined 
as mpaxrixnds Kata wpoalpecty 
rob dixafov: oc. 10 init, the ques- 


tion is asked: éwel 8 @orw abi- 
KobyTa phrw &Sixov elyat, 6 woia 
aSuchpara bday 4d kinds erry 
éxdorny &diclay, ofov KAéwrys } 
Borxds 4 Anorns; the reply is, 
that if one, ¢g., commits adul- 
tery from passion, not 5:& mpoa:p- 
évews dpxhy, we must say: aduccT 
bev oby, Bbixos 3° ode orur, ofov 
ob8e KAdwrns, Exrewe 58, odds 
poixds, duolxevoe BE, Of. follow- 
ing note, and p. 116, n. 3. 

4 Ibid, 1135, b, 11, all actions 
are divided into voluntary and 
involuntary, and the former again 
into intentional and unintentional 
(see p. 116 sqq. supra): rptdv 8} 
ovoay BAaBay tay ey rais Koww- 
vias [in a passage which Ari- 
stotle has here, perhaps, in view, 
Lawns, ix. 861, 8, PLato had dis- 
tinguished BAdBy from adtenua, cf. 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 719, 3 fin.) rd wey per’ 
dyvolas Guapripard éorty [or more 
accurately, 1. 16, either druyfuara 
OT Guaprhnara, auaptdver uty yap 
bray Hh dpxh ev arg F rijs airlas, 
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In discussing the nature of justice we must further 
_take account of the difference between complete and 


incomplete natural and legal right. 


Rights in the 


fullest sense exist only between those who are free and 
equal; hence the distinction between political and 


paternal, domestic or proprietary right.? 


Political 


right, again, is divided into natural and legal right ; the 
former of which is binding upon all men in like manner, 
while the latter rests on arbitrary statute, or refers to 
particular cases and relations ;* for however dissimilar 


druxe 8° Srav ewhey] ... bray 
é ciSds pty, wy mpoBovdcdoas Be, 
aélenue [wrong done in passion: 
eg. anger]... 8rav 38 éx mpoa- 
pécews, wdixos kal poxOnpds... 
éuotws 8& ral Slxatos, Stay mpo- 
eAduevos Sixaompayh’ Sixaomparyet 
38, by pdvoy Exdv mpdrry. But 

even involuntariness can only 
excuse Soa ph pdvoy ayvootvres 
daAAd kal 3: ayvouy ayaprdvover, 
not wrong committed in thought- 
lessness which is caused by cul- 
pable passion. 

16. 10, 1134, a, 25: 73 ¢n- 
Tovpevdy dort Kal Tb Grads Bikatoy 
kal rd moAitixdy Sixaovy. Todro 5é 
orev én) xorvwvay Bluv mpds Td elvat 
avrdpreimy, eAev@dpwy Kal touv 2 
kar’ édyadoylay } Kar’ dpbudr. 
Where these conditions are ab- 
sent, we have not 1d moaArrixdy 
S/katoy, dAAG 7) Slkatoy [a particu- 
jar kind of justiee, as distin- 
guished from rd admads Slicatov] 
nal xa@ dpoidrnta. The former 
(b, 18) is always xara véuov Kab 
év ols erepine eivat vduos* obrat 
3 fooy év ols Srapxe isdrys tod 
dpxew kal tpxeobat. 
ox Thid. 1134, b, 8: 7d Be 


deomorioy Sixaov nal 7d waTpindy 


od tabroy tovTats GAA’ Suotoy~ ov 
yap éorw diuta mpds ta abrod 
amrkas* 7d 6 eTHua Kal rd Téxvov, 
Ews dv fF mnalcov nad ph xwpic7, 
domep pépos avrotd . . . td MGAAov 
mpos ‘yuvatkd ort Sixatov } mpds 
Téxva kal KThuaTA* TotTO ydp éort 
Td oikovopidy Slav: Erepov Se 
kal TodTO TOD moAtTiKOD. 

3 Tbid. 1134, b, 18: rod be 
mwoAirixod Sicalov 7d wey ducucdy 
€or Td SE voustKdy, puoikdy pey 7d 
ravtaxod Thy abthy Exoy diva, 
nal od TG Soxeiv 2-ph, vouerdy Se 
& aE dpxiis nev ob@y Biaddpe: ofrws 
A Gaadws, bray 8 Owvrar diapeper 

. én, Soa emt rév Kaléxacra 
vonoberotov. Cf. c. 12, 1136, b, 
33. Natural right is universal 
unwritten law [vdpos Kowds typa- 
gos]; positive right [vduos 1810s], 
on the other hand, is described, 
as written law (Rhet.i. 10, 1368, 
b, 7; cf. c. 14, 1375, a, 16, o. 15, 
1375, a, 27, 1876, b, 23; Eth. viii. 
15, 1162, b, 21): but even here 
there is a distinction between 
the written and the unwritten 
(or that part which belongs to 
custom and habit), Rhet. i. 13, 
1878, b, 4; of. Bth. x. 10, 1180, 
a, 35. 
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and changeable human laws and institutions may be, 
we cannot deny that there is a natural right, nor is the 
existence of a natural standard disproved by the possi- 
bility of divergence from it.! Indeed, such natural 
right is the. only means of supplementing the defects 
which, seeing that it is a mere general rule and cannot 
by its very nature take account of exceptions, attach 
even to the best law.2 When such an exception occurs 
it is necessary to sacrifice legal in order to save natural 
right. This rectification of positive by natural right 
constitutes Equity. Several other questions, which 
Aristotle takes occasion to discuss in the course of his 
researches into the nature of justice,* we may here pass 


1 Hth. v.10, 1184, b, 24 sqq. 5 
cf. Rhet. i. 18, 1878, b, 6 sqq., 
where Aristotle appeals for the 
gioe Kody Sixatoy to well-known 
verses in Sophocles and Empe- 
docles, and to the universal 
agreement of men. 

2 Similarly PLato, Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 768, 1. 

3 Eth. v. 14, especially 1137, 
b. 11: 7d émescés Stratoy pév éoriv, 
od 7d Kard vduoy 38, dad’ éravdp- 
Cwua vouluov Sixalov. And after 
proving the above, 1. 24: 
Sinasov péy errr Kal BeArioy rod 
rivds Sixatov-[on which see p. 175, 
n. 1, supra], ob Tod &arAa@s 3¢[ which 
here as Polit.iii. 6, 1279, a, 18, and 
Eth. v. 10, 1184, a, 25=qvoidy 
Bixacov] dAAG Tod Sid rd awAds [for 
which wap& 7d ama, might be 
conjectured: the words, how- 
ever, may be explained by sup- 
plying after Sa 1rd amAds, not 
S{kaoy, but dpfoar@a, or a similar 
word] aaprhuaros, al torw 
abry n pvais h ToD emiekovs, én- 
avdpbwua vduou ny €AAetrer dia rd 


xabdéaov. The émenhs' is there- 
fore (1. 35) 6 ray Tooter mpo- 
apetixds Kal mpaxtucds, kal do wy 
dxprBodixaos &c., and émielicea is 
ducatcoodyn tis Kal ovx Erépa tis 
ets, ; 

+ Whether it is possible volun- 
tarily to suffer injury and to do 
oneself an injury, and whether 
in an unequal distribution the 
distributor or the receiver com- 
mits the wrong. Aristotle deals 
with these questions, Eth. v. c. 
11,12 and 15. He is prevented 
from finding any satisfactory 
solution of them, partly by the 
limitation of injustice to mAcoy- 
etla, partly by the failure which 
is connected with if clearly to 
distinguish between alienable 
rights, of which it is true volenti 
non fit injuria, and inalienable, 
and similarly between civil and 
penal wrongs. Doubts have been 
entertained as to the genuine- 
ness of one part of these discus- 
sions. Chap. 15 is connected 
with the discussion of justice in 
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over, especially as he arrives at no definite conclusions 
with regard to them. 

The discussion of the principal virtues serves to 
confirm the truth of the general definition of virtue 
previously given. In all of them the question is one of 
the preservation of, the proper mean between two 
extremes of error. (But how are we to discover the 
proper mean? Neither in the previous general dis- 
cussion nor in his account of the individual virtues has 
Aristotle provided us with any reliable criterion of 
judgment upon this head. In the former, he refers us 
to insight as the guide to the discovery of the right ;} 
in the latter, it is the opposition between two vicious 
and one-sided extremes that reveals the proper mean. 
But when we ask what kind of conduct is vicious there 


a manner which is certainly not 
Aristotle’s. SPENGEL (Adj. d. 
Bair. Akad. philos.-philol. K). 


iii. 470) proposes therefore to~- 


transpose c. 10 and ec. 14, but 
this does not get over the diffi- 
culty, as c. 13 would still disturb 
the connection hetween c. 12 and 
15. Fiscaur (De Eth. Nicom. 
gc. p. 13 sqq.) and FRITZSCHE 
(Hthica Hudemi, 117, 120 sqq.) 
regard c. 15 as a fragment from 
the fourth hook of the Ludemian 
Ethics. BRANDIS, p. 1438 sq., 
leaves the choice open between 
these and other possible explana- 
tions (¢.g. that it is a preliminary 
note to a _ larger discussion). 
The difficulties seem to dis- 
appear if we place c. 15, with the 
exception of the last sentence, 
between c. 12 and 13. It is not 
true that the question which it 
discusses has already been 


VOL. ll. 


settled: in c. 11 it was asked 
whether what one suffers volun- 
tarily, here whether what’ one 
inflicts on oneself, is a wrong, 
This investigation is expressly 
said to be still in prospect at the 
beginning of c. 12, and while it 
is certainly not more, it is also 
not less satisfactory than the kin- 
dred investigations, c. 11 and 12. 
TRENDELENBURG declares him- 
self, ibid. 423, satisfied with this 
transposition, in support of which 
he appeals to M. Mor.i. 34, 1196, 
a, 28, compared with 2th. JW. v. 
15, 1138, b, 8. On the other 
hand, RAMSAUER has not a word 
in allusion to the difficulty of the 
position of c. 15. In the text of 
c. 16 itself, however, the order is 
certainly defective; cf. Ram- 
SAUER, in loco, Rassow, Forsch. 
tiber die nikom. Hth, 42, 77, 96 
1 See p. 163, n. 2, supra. 
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is none to enlighten us but ‘the man of insight,’ no ulti- 
mate criterion but the notion which he may have formec 
of the proper =) All moral judgment, and with i 
all moral insight, is thus conditioned by ‘Insight.’ } If 
then, we would understand the true nature of mora 
virtue we must next face the question of the nature o 
Insight, and accordingly Aristotle devotes the sixth 
book of the Hithics to its discussion, illustrating it by 
comparison with kindred qualities, and explaining its 


practical import.! To this 


' It is usual to assign a more 
independent position to the sec-~ 
tion upon the dianoétic virtues. 
The Hthicsis thought to bea gene- 
ral account of all the virtues which 
are partly moral and partly in- 
tellectual ; the former are treated 
of B. ii.-v., the latter B. vi. But 
while Hudemus (according to 
Eth, Hud. ii. 1, 1220, a, 4-15) 
may have treated his subject in 
this way, Aristotle’s intention 
seems to have been different. 
Ethics, according to Aristotle, 
is merely a part of Politics 
(see p. 135 sq.) from which 
Endemus (i. 8, 1218, b, 13) is 
careful to distinguish it as a 
separate science. Its aim is not 
(see p. 181,n.3, supra) yvdors, but 
mpakts (th. Hud.i. 1, 1214, a, 10, 
represents it as ‘not only know- 
ledge, hut also action’), and 
accordingly it requires experi- 
ence and character to understand 
it (Hth. WN. i, 1095, a, 2 sqq., sec 
p- 161, n. 2, 3, supra). It would he 
inconsistent with this practical 
aim (an objection which, accord- 
ing to Mf. Mor. i. 35, 1197, b, 27, 
was already urged by the older 
Peripatetics, and wh “ is there 


end he first distinguishes 


inadequately met), if the Hthic: 
were to deal with intellectua. 
activity for its own sake, anc 
without relation to human actior 
io the sense in which vi. 7, 1141 
a, 28 declares that Politics hax 
nothing to do with it. The 
treatment, moreover, in the sixtk 
book, as it stands, if it professes 
to give a complete account ol 
dianoétic virtue, is very unsatis- 
factory. The highest modes oi 
intellectual activity are precisely 
those which are disposed oi 
most briefly. This, on the othei 
hand, becomes perfectly intelli. 
gible if we suppose the true air 
to be the investigation of ¢pdv7. 
ois, the other dianoétic virtne: 
being only mentioned here ir 
order to mark off the province o/ 
gpéynots from theirs and clearly 
to exhibit its peculiarities by th« 
antithesis. Aristotle has to speal 
of ¢pévnots, because, as he him 
self says, c. 1 (p. 163, 2, supra) 
he has defined moral virtue a: 
conduct according to ép8ds Adyos 
or as the ppévimos would define it 
and hecause the discussion form: 
a necessary part of a complet: 
account of moral virtue. Cf. or 
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as we have already seen, a two-fold activity of reason, 
the theoretic and the practical: that which deals with 
necessary truth, and that which deals with what is 
matter of choice.' Inquiring farther how reason, know- 
ledge, wisdom, insight and art? are related to one 
another, he answers that knowledge deals with neces- 
sary truth, which is perceived by an indirect process of 


this head also vi. 13 (p. 166, n. 1, 
supra), x. 8, 1178, a, 16: oup- 
eCeverar 5& nal q ppdynois tH Tod 
‘HOous dperf, nal airy rH ppovfcet, 
elrep ai wey ris ppovicews dpyal 
Kara ras HOicds ciow aperas, 7d 5° 
bpbdy Tay HOinkay Kare Thy ppdvynor. 

' See p. 113, n. 1, supra. 

2 Eth. vi. 3 init.: &aTw 54 ofs 
aAnbever } puxh Te Karapdvar } 
dnopdvat wévre roy dpiOpdy radra 
8 dor) réxvy, emorhun, ppdvyots 
{which we have to translate by 
‘insight’ for lack of a better 
word], copia, voids, broahpe: yap 
nal ddin evddxerar Siapeddeaba. 
Whether Aristotle intends to 
treat all five or only some of 
those virtues is, on our view of 
the aim of this discussion, not 
very important. At thesame time 
we cannot agree with PRANTL 
(Ueber die dianott. Tug. a. 
nihom. Eth. Miinch. 1852) in re- 
garding, copia and pdyneis as 
the only dianoétic virtues: the 
former, that of the Adyoy Exov, so 
far as it has for its ohject rd py év- 
Sexdpuevoy HAAws Exew; the latter 
with the qualities which are sub- 
ordinate to it (edBovAla, otveats, 
apn, Sewérqs), in so far as it 
refers to rd évdexduevoy HAAwS 
Zxew ; of vots, on the other hand, 
he says that as immediate it 
cannot be regarded as a virtue, 
of émiorhyn and réxvy that they 
are not virtues, hut that there is 


an dperh émorhuns, copla,and an 
dperh réxvys, likewise in the last 
instance gap{a. Aristotle cer- 
tainly speaks of copla,c. 7, 1141, 
a, 12, as dper} réxvys, but only in 
the popular sense; as copia has 
to do only with the necessary, it 
cannot in this sense he dpery 
véxvys, whose sphere is 1d éy8e- 
xopevov BAdAws Exe, But, apart 
from this inaccuracy, Prantl’s 
view is untenable, for in the first 
place Aristotle expressly says, 
c. 2 init., that the dianoétic 
virtues are the subject of the dis- 
cussion that follows, and nowhere 
hints that there is any difference 
in this respect among the five 
which he enumerates c. 3, and-in 
the second place Aristotle's defi- 
nition of virtue applies to all 
five. If every praiseworthy 
quality is a virtue (Hth.i.18 jin. : 
Tay B& ELewy ras erouwerds dperas 
Aéyouey) emorhyn and réxvy are 
undoubtedly éte:s émaweral (as 
example of &€1s, émorhun is the 
one which is givenin Categ. c. 8,8, 
a, 29, 11, a, 24); if, on the other 
hand, we accept the, definition of 
virtue elsewhere (Zop. v. 8, 131, 
b, 1), 8 rv Exovra woe? orovdaiar, 
this also is applicable to hoth. 
The same is true of vois when 
conceived of, not as a special 
part of the soul, but asa special 
quality of that part, as it must be 
whencl? vdalong with émorhpn, 
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thonght—in other words, by inference ;' that necessary 
truth is also the object of reason (vods) in that narrower 
sense in which it means the power of grasping in an act 
of immediate cognition those highest and most universal 
truths which are the presuppositions of all knowledge ; ” 


&c.; c. 12 init., moreover, it is ex- 
pressly described as a és, but if 
it is a és it must be a is 
érawer?: inother words, an dperh. 

' Thid. c. 3; ch p. 2438, 
supra. 

* Ibid. c. 6, and frequently, 
o. p. 244, sqq. From reason 
in this sense voids mparrucds 
is distinguished. The difference, 
according to De An. iii. 10, £th. 
vi. 2, 12 (p. 113, n. 2, cf. 118, n. 1, 
supra), is that the object of the 
practical reason is action, and 
therefore 1d évdex. tAdAws exew, 
whereas the theoretic reason is 
concerned with all 8cwy ai dpyad 
Bh evBéxovrat tAAws Exew. In his 
further treatment of the prac- 
tical reason Aristotle is hardly 
consistent. In the passages cited, 
p. 113, n. 2, its function is de- 
scribed as BovActerOa: or Aoyl- 
(eva, while it is itself called +d 
Aoyior dv ; itis of less import (ac- 
cording to p. 106, n. 2, supra) that 
for vots tpaxrixds standalso Sidvoia 
mpaxtixh, mpaxticdy kal BStavoy- 
rudy, On the other hand we 
read, Eth. vi, 12, 1143, a, 35: rat 
6 vous trav éorxdrav én’ duddrepa’ 
nal yap tév mpdrev bpwv Kad Trav 
eoxdrav voids dort xal od Adyos, Kal 
§ pey ware tas arodeltas trav 
axuahrev Spav xa mpdorwr, 6 8 év 
rais mpaxtixais [sc. emioThuas, not 
arodelteot, as the species mpaxrixal 
arodetters cannot stand as the 
antithesis to the genus aobeltts; 
moreover, the former phrase in- 


volves a self-contradiction, amé- 
dertis according to p. 243 sq. being 
a conclusion from necessary 
premises, whereas deliberation 
has to do with rd e&dex. %AAws 
Exetv) rot earxdrov nal évdexoudrov 
kal ras érépas mpordoews. apxal 
yap rod ob Evexa abrar> ex yap 
Toy Kad’? Exagra Td Kabddrou [the 
last clause, é yap, &c., has 
hitherto baffled the commen- 
tators, and ought perhaps to be 
struck out]. rovrwy obv Exew Sef 
alcOnow, aitn & earl vous. Ac- 
cording to this passage also 
there is, besides the reason which 
knows the unchangeable prin- 
ciples of demonstrations, a 
second whose object is dé 
toxarov, 7d evdexduevov, } érépa 
apéracts, and which, therefore, is 
described as an atc@nois of these 
(rotrwy can only refer to these 
apxat rod of &vexa). By &rxarov 
can only be meant the same as iii. 
5, 1112, b, 23 (cf. vi. 9, 1142, a, 
24 and p. 118, nu. 3, supra) where 
it is said, 7d foxarov év tH ava- 
Adoet mpGrov elvar ev rH yevéret, 
the primary condition (mpéroy 
atrtov, 1112, b, 19) for the attain- 
ment of a certain end, with the 
discovery of which deliberation 
ceases and action hegins, as set 
forth, iii. 5, 1112, b, 11 sqq.; De 
Ax. iii. 10 (see p. 118, n. 2, supra). 
As it lies in our own power to 
make this condition actual ornot, 
it is described as évdexduevor. 
But it does not coincide in mean- 
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that wisdom consists in the union of reason and know- 


ing, as WALTER, Lehre v. d. 
prakt. Vern. 222, assumes, with 
the érépa wpdracis, ‘the second 
premise. The latter is the 
minor premise of the practical 
syllogism: in the example ad- 
duced, Eth. vi. 5 (seep. 110,n. 1, 
supra), ‘wayrds yAuKéos yeberbat 
Sef, rovrt 5& yAund,’ &c., it is the 
clause ‘ this is sweet’; the @rxa- 
roy, on the other hand, which 
leads immediately to action is 
the conclusion (in the given case : 
TovTov yever@a: Sez), which is 
called, De An. iji. 10 (see p. 113, 
n. 2, supra), Eth. vi. 8, 1141, b, 12, 
apxh tis mpdews, mpaxtoy ayabdy ; 
as,then, rb mpaxrdy is described as 
Td éxxaroy, vi. 8, 1141, b, 27, c. 8, 
1142, a, 24 also, and only this can 
he meant by 7d évdex.in the 
passage before us, the minor 
premise (‘this is sweet,’ ‘ this is 
shameful’) does not refer to a 
mere possibility but to an un- 
alterahle reality. It is certainly 
surprising to be told that both of 
these are not known by a Adyos, 
but by Nous, seeing that the 
minor premise of the practical 
syllogism is matter of perception, 
not of Nous,while the conclusion, 
7d €rxarov, being deduced from 
the premises, is matter, not of 
voids, but of Adyos, not of im- 
mediate but of mediate know- 
ledge. Nevertheless, although 
in many cases (as in the above, 
rovtl yAuev) the minor premise of 
the practical syllogism is a real 
perception, there are other cases 
in which it transcends mere per- 
ception: as, for instance, when 
the major premise is ‘we must 
do what is just,’ the minor ‘this 
action is just. In such cases we 
can only speak of atr6yo1s in the 


improper sense described p, 250, 
n. 1, swpra (for another example, 
v. Bth. li. 9, 1109, b, 20), and 
Aristotle himself remarks (cv. 
p. 183, n. 4, infra) that what he 
here calls ato@ycis it would be 
better to call @péynois. Buteven 
the @oxaroy, ic. the mpaxrdy, 
must be object of ato@nots, as 
it is a particular, and all par- 
ticulars are so (cf. p. 183, infra). 
What is more remarkable is that 
the passage before us places the 
function of the practical reason, 
not in Bovaeder@at (on which 
v. p. 182, n, 5, infra), but in the 
cognition of the érépa mpdéracis 
and the grxarev. It is wholly 
inadmissible to say, with 
WALTER, ibid. 76 sqq., that it is 
speaking of the theoretic reason 
and not of the practical at all. 
It is impossible to understand 
the words 6 pév kara ras &mo- 
Seles, &c., to mean that one and 
the same Nous knows both. If 
we examine c. 2 of this book (see 
p. 113, u. 2, supra) where, consis- 
tently with other passages, rd 
évdex. HAAws Exew are expressly 
assigned to the vots mpaxtixds as 
the sphere of its action, while 
the @ewpyrixds is confined to the 
sphere of necessary truth, and if 
we consider how important a 
place the latter doctrine has in 
Aristotle’s philosophy (cf. p. 197, 
n. 4, supra; Anal. Post. i. 33 init.: 
of the évdex. tAAws Exe there is 
neither an émorhuy nor a vois), 
we must regard it as more than 
improbable that what in all other 
passages is in the distinctest 
terms denied of this reason is 
here expressly affirmed of it. 
Such an explanation is unneces- 
sary: Aristotle says of ppdynets, 


- 
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ledge in the cognition of the highest and -worthiest 
objects.!_ These three, therefore, constitute the purely 
theoretic side of reason. They are the processes by 
which we know the actual and its Jaws. What they deal 
with cannot_be otherwise than_as_it is, and therefore 
cannot be matter of human effort. On the other 
hand, art and insight? deal with human action: in 
the one case as it concerns production, in the 
other as it is conduct.* Insight alone, therefore, of all 
{ the cognitive activities can be our guide in matters of 
conduct. It is not, however, the only element in the 
' determination of conduct. The ultimate aims of action 
| are determined, according to Aristotle,‘ not by delibera- 
‘ tion, but by the character of the will: > or, as he would 


' the virtue of thepractical reason, 


both that practical deliberation, 
and that the immediate know- 
ledge of the éoxarov and mpakréy, 
is the sphere of its operation 
(see p. 182, n. 3, infra). He 
attributes, therefore, to it the 
knowledge both of the actual, 
which is the starting-point of 
deliberation, and of the purpose 
which is its goal. 

1©. 7, 1141, a, 16 (after re- 
jecting the common and in- 
accurate use of the word co¢‘a): 
ore Shdoy bt: h axpiBeordrn by 
Tov émornuav etn n codla, det 
ipa rov copdv wh wdvov 7d ex TeV 
dpxav cidéva1, GAAQ Kal mepl rads 
apxas aanbevew. dor’ ety by 7 
copia vots Kal emorhun, &orep 
Kedadhy exovoa emoriun rev 
tyuwtdtrev, Cf.p. 290, u. 2, supra. 

2 It would be preposterous, 
Aristotle continues, c. 7, 1141, 
a, 20, to regard ¢péynois and 
moAiTikh as the highest know- 
ledge; in that case we should 


have to regard man as the 
noblest of all heings. The 
former is concerned with what 
is best for man: on the other 
hand 4 ocodla éor) xal émarhun 
kal vols tay Tywrdtev TH ptoet. 
c. 8 init.: } 5& ppdvnois mepl rd 
avOpdriva nal wept dy Fort Bov- 
Achboacba' Trod-yap ppovipoupndrAiora 
rotr’ Epyoy elval dapyev, rd eb Bov- 
ActecOat, Bovacterar 5 obels Tepl 
tav aduvdrwy kAAws yew, ob8? 
Bowv wh rédos Th eott Kal rodTo 
mpaxroy &yabdy. See also p. 183, 
n. 2, supra. 

5 See p. 107, n. 2, supra. 

‘ As was rightly pointed out 
hy WALTER, Lehre v. d. prakt. 
Vern. 44, 78, and HARTENSTEIN 
in oppasition to TRENDELEN- 
BURG (Hist. Beitr. ii. 378), and 
the earlier view of the present 
treatise. 

5 Eth. iii. 5, 1112, b, 11: 
Bovaeudyeba 5& od wept Tov TeAGY 
GAAG epl Tv mpds 7a 7éAn. So 
the physician, the orator, the 
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explain it, while all aim at happiness,’ it depends upon 
the moral character of each individual wherein he seeks 
it. Practical deliberation is the only sphere of the 
exercise of insight ;? and since this has to do, not with 
universal propositions, but with their application to 
given cases, knowledge of the particular is more in- 
dispensable to it than knowledge of the universal.’ It 
is this application to practical aims and to particular 
given cases that distinguishes insight both from science 
and from theoretic reason.* On the other hand, it is 


(c. 9, 1142, a, 11), being without 
experience, 
+ Eth. vi. 9, 1142, a, 23: or 


legislator: Oduevor réAos Ti mas 
wal 5: tlywy éorat cKkowodct. vi. 
13, 1144,,a, 8: 7d Epyov aroteAcirat 


rarras vy. pdvnow kal thy nOuchy 
dperhy - q pew yap aperh roy oromby 
motel 6pOdv, Se ppdvynois Ta mpds 
todrov. L. 20: Thy piv oty 
mpoalpertv bpOhy rowel h dperh, Te 
v bea éxelyas evera mépune mpdr- 
recBat ov ott Tis aperys GAN’ 
érépas duvduews. See further, 
p. 186, n. 5, infra. 

1 See p. 139, n. 1, supra. 

°C. 8 init.; see p. 118, n. 3, 
supra. 

3 Uth. vi. 8, 1141, b, 14 (with 
referenceto the words quoted n. 2 
preced. p.): ov8 éorly 7 ppdvnais 
tTOv KaddAou pdyor, GAAG Set Kal Tad 
Kaddnacra yywpllew* mpaxtinh yap, 
h 88 mpakis wep) ra Kadexacra, 
And accordingly (as is remarked 
also Metaph. 1. 881, a, 12 sqq.) 
experience without knowledge 
(i.e. witbout apprehension of the 
universal) is as a rule of greater 
practical use than knowledge 
without experience. 758 dpdynats 
mpoxtinh: Bore Get Bug~w Exew F 
tary [the apprehension of the 
particular] “éAAov. For the same 
reason young people lack gpevyats 


Cr) ppdvnors otk amorhun, paye- 
pov: Tov yap écxdrov cori, dozep 
eipntac : [in the passage quoted, p. 
182, 0.2, sup., where it was shown 
to be concerned with the mpaxrdv 
ayabdy ; ef. c. 8, 1141, b, 27: 7d 
yap Widiopa mpaxtoy os Zoxarov] 
7d yap mpakrdy Towdroy [se. toxa- 
Toy]. ayrinerras pev oy Te vg é 
py yep 3 vods Tay 8pwy, ay obK gore 
Adyos, 4 3¢ rod éaxdrov, of odK 
forw émorhun, ddA’ alaOnots, odx 
q Tey idiwy, GAA" ola aig aydueba. 
bri 7d &v rots padnparucots oxarov 
Tplryacs ov ° orhoera yap KdKel. 
GAN’ airy paAAov alaOnots } 
pornos, exelyns 8° HAAG eldos. 
This passage has been discussed 
in recent times by TRENDELEN- 
BuRG (Hist. Beitr. ii. 380 sq. ds 
TEICHMULLER (Arist. Forsch. i. 
253-262), and more exhaustively 
by WALTER (Lehr. v. d. prakt. 
Vern. 361-433). The best view 
of Aristotle’s meaning and the 
grounds on which it rests 
may be shortly stated as 
follows: @pévyots is here distin- 
guished from émorthuy by marks 
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seen in both these respects to be a manifestation of 
practical reason, the essential characteristics of which it 


which are already familiar to us. 
When it is further opposed to 
Nous, which is described as con- 
cerned with indemoustrable prin- 
ciples, we can obviously under- 
stand by Nous in this sense only 
the theoretic, not that reason 
which’ Aristotle calls practical 
and distinguishesfrom the former 
as a differeut faculty of the soul 
on no other ground than that it 
(like $pévnots, according to the 
passage before us) has todo with 
the apaxrdy, the évdexduevov, the 
éoxaroy (see p. 180, n. 2, supra). 
Finally, it cannot. surprise us 
that the ésxarov, with which 
insight is concerned, is said to 
be the object not of émorhun 
but of afe@nots. For this éoxarov, 
which is found in the conclusion 
of the practical syllogism, is 
that in the fulfilment of which 
action consists, and is always 
therefore a definite and particular 
result; the @cxaroy is the source 
of the resolution to undertake 
this journey, td assist this one 
who is in need, &c. (cf. p. 180, 
n.2). But the particular is not 
the object of scientific know- 
ledge but of perception; cf. 
p. 163 sq. While this is so, we 
have to deal in the conclusiou 
of the practical syllogism (often 
also, as was shown, p. 180 sq., 
iu its minor premise), not only 
with the apprehension of an 
actual fact, but at the same time 
with its subsumption under a 
universal concept (as in the con- 
clusion : ‘I wish a good teacher 
—Socrates is a good teacher— 
Socrates must be my teacher’); 
accordingly, not with a simple 


perception but with a perceptive 
judgment. The afc6nots, there- 
fore, which is concerned with the 
%cxarov of practical deliberation 
is not atc@nots Tay iiwy, i.e. the 
apprehension of the sensible 
qualities of objects which are pre- 
sent to particular senses (as was 
shown, p.69 sq. sup., thisis always 
accompanied by particular sensa- 
tions), but an a%e@qois of another 
kind. What that kind is is not 
expressly said, but merely indi- 
cated by an example: it is like 
that which informs us 8r: 7d év 
rots padnuatiKois Zoxarov.rplywvor, 
that in the analysis of a figure the 
last term which resists all analysis 
is a triangle. (For only so can 
the words be understood, as is 
almost universally recognised ; 
RAMSAUER’S explanation, which 
takes the general proposition to 
mean primam vel simplicissimam 
omnium figuram esse triangulum, 
is coutradicted by the circum- 
stance noted by himself that 
such a proposition is not known 
by ato@yois.) In other words, 
this afc @nouw involves a judgment 
upon the quality of its object. 
But such propositions as ‘this 
must be done’ differ even from 
the given instance, ‘this is a 
triangle,’ in that they refer to 
something in the picture and not 
merely to something present to 
the senses. They are therefore 
still further removed from per- 
ception in the proper sense than 
it is. Hence he adds: they are 
more of the nature of dpdvnets ; it 
is moreakintoatcéyois. The pas- 
sage, therefore, gives good sense, 
and there isnoreason to reject the 
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so perfectly reproduces that we have no difficulty in re- 
cognising in it ‘ the virtue of practical reason ’—in other 
words, practical “reason educated to a virtue.’ Its 
object is on the one hand the individual and his good, 
on the other the commonwealth: in the former case it 
is Insight in the narrower sense, in the latter Politics, 
which again is further divided into @iconomics, and the 
sciences of Legislation and Government.? In the sure 
discovery of the proper means to the ends indicated by 
Insight consists Prudence ;* in right judgment on the 
matters with which practical Insight has to deal, Under- 
standing ;‘ in so far as a man judges equitably on these 


words from é7: rd éy rots wad. to 
the end, in which case we should 
have to suppose that the actual 
conclusion of the chapter has 
been lost. 

1 Aristotle does not, indeed, 
expressly say so, but he attri- 
butes to vots mparrinds (see 

180, n. 2) precisely those 
activities in which opdunors ex- 
presses itself, viz. BovdAeveoGa 
and occupation with the évde- 
xopevor, the mpaxrdy dyabby, the 
érxarov, and remarks of both 
that’ they are concerned with 
matters of afc8yois, not of 
kuowledge (p. 183, n. 4, supra). 
These. statements are consistent 
only on the supposition that they 
refer to one and the same sub- 
ject, and that insight is merely 
the right state of “the practical 
reason. PRANTL'S view (ibid. p. 
15), that it is the virtue of rd 
dofaorindy, is refuted even by the 
passage which he quotes on its 
behalf, c. 10, 1142, b, 8 sqq., not 
to speak of c. 3, 1139, b, 15 sqq. 

2 C. 8 sq. 1141, b, "93_ 1142, 


a, 10; cf. p. 136. 

8 EdBovaAla, ibid. c...10; cf. 
p. 118, n. 3, supra. According 
to this account of it, etBovAta 
must not be confounded with 
knowledge into which inquiry 
and deliberation do not enter as 
elements, nor with evoroxfa and 
éyxivoia, which discover what is 
right without much deliberation, 
nor with défa, which also is not 
an inquiry; but it is a definite 
quality of the understanding 
(8idvoiw, see p. 106, n. 2), viz. 
apOdrns Bovdrts } kata Td apeAmor, 
kal ob Sef cad ds nal dre. And we 
must further here distinguish 
between 7d amdds eb BeBovaAcicbat 
and 1d mpés tt TéAos eb BeBova- 
e¥oba:. Only the former deserves 
unconditionally to be called 
edfovadia, which is therefore de- 
fined as apdérns 7 h kard rb cyuhépoy 
mpds Tt TEAOS, oF f ppdynais GAnOhs 
brdantls éoriv. 

4 Sivesss, ibid. c. 11. lts 
relation to pévnots is described 
1143, a, 6: wep) 7a adrd piv rH 
gpovgoe: early, ovk %or: 8 rabrdy 
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matters towards others, we call him Right-minded.' 
Just, therefore, as all perfection of theoretic reason is 
included in Wisdom, so all the virtues of the practical 
reason are traced back to Iusight.2 The natural basis 
of insight is the intellectual acuteness which enables us . 
to find and apply the proper means to a given end.’ 
If this is turned to good ends it becomes a virtue, in the 
opposite case a vice; so that the root from which spring 
the insight of the virions man and the cunning of the 
knave is one and the same.‘ \The character of our ends, 
however, depends in the first instance upon our will, and 
the character of our will upon our virtue; and in that 
sense insight may be said to be conditioned by virtue.® 


ctveris kal ppdynois: 4 wiv yap 
gpéynats emirantinh ori’ tl yap 
ber mpdrrewy 4 wh, 7d TéAOS adrijs 
eoriv: 4 8¢ obvects Kpiriuch pdvoy. 
1t consists év r@ xphic bat Th 56én 
én) 7d xplvew wep robrwv rep) & ay 
h gpdynels eer, HAAav A€yovros, 
kal xplvew Karws. 

' Tydun, kad’ hy edyvdbmovas Kat 
gxew oapty yvdunr, is according 
to co. 11, 1143, a, 19 sqq. @ Tov 
émeikovds xKpicts dp0h, similarly 
cuyyvéun = yvdun Kpitixh Tod 
émexovs p04. All right conduct 
towards others, however, has to 
do with equity (c. 12, 1143, a, 
31). 
2 Aristotle accordingly con- 
cludes the discussion of the 
dianoétic virtues with the words: 
tl pev oty éoriy % ppdynois Kal 4 
copia .., elpntat,”so that he 
himself appears to regard these 
as representative of the two chief 
classes of the dianoétic virtues. 
There is this difference, moreover, 
between them and most of the 
others (c. 12, 1143, b, 6 sq. c. 9, 


1142, a, 11 sqq.) that while voids, 
cdiveois and youn are to acertain 
extent natural gifts, copia and 
pévnats are not. 

8 Thid. c. 18, 1144, a, 23: for 
34 ris Sdvapus hy Kadroder dewdryra. 
airy 8 eon) taatrn Sore Th mpds 
toy trorebévta cKxomby ovytelvovta 
Bivacda Taira mpdrrew Kal tvy- 
xdvew abrady, 

4 Tid. ‘1. 26: &v pév oty 6 
oKomds 7 Kard eraverh éotiv, by 
dé padaros, pi eye VII. 11, 
1152,a, 11: && 7d rh» dewdrnra 
diapépew ris ppovfcews tdy eipnu- 
évoy tpdmov . Ka) Kord wey roy 
Adyoy eyyds elvai, Biappa Bt xara 
Thy mpoalpeaty. See above. Plato 
had already remarked (Rep. vi. 
491 &) that the same natural gift 
which rightly guided produces 
great virtue, under wrong guid- 
ance is the source of great vice. 

5 Eth. vi. 13, 1144,a, 8, 20 (see 
p. 182, n. 5, sup ), Ibid. 1. 28 (after 
the words quoted n. 3,4): for & 
h ppdvnots oby H Sewdrns, arr? 


ok dvyev ris buvduews rabrns. 7 
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But, conversely, virtue may also be said to be condi- 
tioned by insight;! for just as virtue directs the will 
to good objects, insight teaches it the proper means to 


employ in the pursuit of them.? 


Moral virtue, there~ 


fore, and insight reciprocally condition one another: 
the former gives the will a bent in the direction of 
the good, while the latter tells us what actions are 


good. 


The circle in which we seem here to be in- 


volved is not really resolved by saying‘ that virtue and 
insight come into existence and grow up together by a 
gradual process of habituation ; that every single vir-}! 
tuous action presupposes insight, every instance of true!’ 
practical insight virtue ;° but that if we are in search 
of the primal germ from which both of these are evolved, 
we must look for it in education, by which the insight. 
of the older generation produccs TS WiFiue of” the 
younger, "This solution might “Suffice if we were deal- 


ing merely with the moral development of individuals, 


3° {is [which here, as p. 153, 
n,3, supra, indicates a permanent 
quality] T@ bupar: robrp yiverat 
Ths  wuxas [insight is compared 
to the eye also] ovx &vev adperijs 
. . . dtarrpéper yap h woxOnpla nal 
diapebdeoGar moet wep) ads mpaxTi- 
Kas apxds, Bore pavepdy bri ddi- 
varoy ppdvipoy elvat wy bvTa ayabdy. 
C£. c. 5, 1140, b, 17: 7G SE Srep- 
Oappévy 80 ndovhy nai Admny edbis 
ob dalverat h apxh, ob8é [sc. palverat 
adtp] Seiv rovrou evexey nal Sid 
7008’ aipeioOa: wdvra Kal mpdrreiv. 
VIL. 9,,1151, a, 14 sqq. 

1 Eth. vi. 18, 1144, b, 1-32. 
Cf. preceding note and p. 156, 
n. 3, supra. 

2 See p. 182, n. 5, supra. Eth. 


vi. 18, 1145, a, 4: odn fora 
mpoalpecis dply &vev ppovicews ovd’ 
dveu dperis' h ev yap 7d TéAos, 7 
5é r& mpds 7d TéAOS Tate? mMparrey. 

81144, bh, 380: &8%A0v ody 
én rev ecipnuevey brit ody ofdy Te 
ayadby elvar nuplws &veu ppavhoews 
ovdt dpdvymoy &vev ris Hons 
aperjs. X.8; see p. 178, n. 1 fin. 
Rupra. 

+ TRENDELENBURG, 
Beitr. ii. 385 sq. 

® TRENDELENBURG refers on 
this point to MW. Mor. ii. 3, 1200, 
a, 8; otre yap &veu Tis dpovicews 
ai BAAa aperal yivoyra:, of’ h 
gpdynots Tedela &vev Téy HAAwY 
dper@v, GAAG cuvepyodoi mws per’ 
GAARA. 


Histor. 
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and with the question whether in time virtue here 
precedes insight or vice versa. But the chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that they condition one another abso- 
lutely. Virtue consists in preserving the proper mean, 
which can only be determined by ‘ the man of insight.’ ! 
But, if this be so, insight cannot be limited to the mere 
discovery of means for the attainment of moral ends: 
the determination of the true ends themselves is impos- 
sible without it; while, on the other hand, prudence 
merits the name of insight only when it is consecrated 
to the accomplishment of moral ends. 

As insight is the limit of moral virtue in one 
direction, those activities which spring, not from the 
will, but from natural impulse (without, however, on that 
account being wholly withdrawn from the control of the 
will) stand at the other extreme. ‘To this class belong 
the passions. After the discussion, therefore, of insight, 
follows a section of the Lthics which treats of the right 
and wrong attitude towards the passions. Aristotle 
calls the former temperance, the latter intemperance— 
distinguishing them from the moral qualities of self- 
control (swppocvvy) and licentiousness,’ by pointing 
out that while in the case of the latter the control or 
tyranny of the desires rests upon a bent of the will 
founded on principle, in the case of the former it rests 
merely upon the strength or weakness of the will. For 
if all morality centres in the relation of reason to desire, 
and is concerned with pleasure and pain ;* if further, 
there is in this respect always a wrong as opposed to 


1 Cf. p. 163. 2 P. 167 n. 6, supra. 
3 See p. 156 sq. supra. 
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the right, a bad as opposed to the good—still this opposi- 
tion may be of three different degrees and kinds, If 
we suppose on the one hand a perfected virtue, free alike 
from all weakness and vice, and on the other a total 
absence of conscience, we have in the former case a 
divine and heroic perfection which hardly exists among 
men, in the latter a state of brutal insensibility which 
is equally rare! If the character of the will, with- 
out being so completely and immutably good or bad as 
in the cases just supposed, yet exhibits in fact either of 
these qualities, we have moral virtue or vice.? Finally, if 
we allow ourselves to be carried away by passion, without 
actually willing the evil, this is defined as intemperance 
or effeminacy ; if we resist the seductions of passion, it is 
temperance or constancy. Temperance and intemper- 
ance have to do with the same object ag self-control and 
licentiousness—namely, bodily pain and pleasure. The 
difference lies in this, that while in the case of the 
former wrong conduct springs only from passion, in 
the case of the latter it springs from the character of 
the will. If in the pursuit of bodily pleasure or in 
the avoidance of bodily pain, a man transgresses the 


proper limit from weakness 


1 Eth. vii, 8 init.: rev wep) rd 
H0n everday tpla éorly fin, karla 
dxpacta Onpidrys. Ta 8 évavria 
rots wey bua) daa: Td wey yap 
dperhy 1d 8 eyxpdreay Kadodpev- 
mpos 58 rhy Onpidtnta wdAior’ by 
pudrrot Aéyew Thy tmp Tuas 
dperhy, hpwikhy Twa Kal Belay . . . 
kal yap &omep ovdé Onplav éor) Kania 
v8’ dperh, obrws” ode Ocod, AAA’ H 
bev riyudrepoy aperis, 4 3° erepdy 
vt yévos kanlas, &c. Of Onpidrns 


and not from an evil will, 


Aristotle speaks further c. 6, 114, 
8, b, 19, 1149, a, 20, c. 7, 1149, b, 
27 sqq. Among bestial desires 
he reckons agpodioia rots Yppeat, by 
which, however, as the context 
shows, he means only passive 
not active madepacria, 

2 See preceding note and the 
remarks which follow upon the 
relation of cwdpoctvn and droAa- 
cla to eyxpdrera and axpacla, be- 
sides p. 160 sq. , 
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in the former case he is intemperate, in the latter effemi- 
nate; if he preserves the proper limit, he is temperate 


or constant.! 


1 Ibid. 6.6: dr ev ody rep) 
HSovas xalAdwas eioly of 7’ eyxpareis 
al Kaprepicol rad of dxpareis Ka) wa- 
Aaxol, pavepdy. More accurately, 
these qualities, like cwppootyy and 
dxodacta, refer to bodily pain and 
pleasure; only in an improper 
sense can we speak of xpnudrwr 
&xpareis nal népSavs kal Tints Kal 
Ouuod. ray 5& wep) ras cwmarinas 
Gmodavces, wept bs Aéyouey tov 
cdppova nal &xdracray, 6 wh TE 
mpoupeirba Tay dover Sido Tas 
SwrepBoAds kal Trav Aurnpay pevywr 

. GAAG mapa mpoalpecww kal Thy 
didvaray, dxparhs Aéyerat, ob Kard 
mpdobeot, kabarep Spyiis,anr’ anras 
pévov. Madaxiarefers tothe same 
objects. The &«parhs, therefore, 
and the d«éAaoros, the éyxparhs 
and the oddpwv, eiol wey ep) 
rabra, GAN odx doatrws eioly, 
GAA? ai ev mpoatpodyra of & ob 
mpoaipotyrat. 5d maAAov akdAaor ov 
by eYromev, doris ph émbuyay 2 
jpéua Sidner ras srepBards rad 
pedye: perplas Adwas,  rotrov 
Boris 31d 7d eribupely opdbpa. 
C. 8 init.: in reference to the 
said objects, gort wiv obrws Exew 
bore qrracba: nal dy of maddai 
kpelrrous, ort B& xparety nal dy of 
moAAal frrovss rodray 8 6 pev 
wept hdovas axparhs 6 3° éyxparhs, 
6 8& wep) Adwas padands 6 5é 
koprepikds ... 6 pey rhs drep- 
Bodas Sidcav ray hdéav 4 rad’, 
SwepBordds H Sit mpoatpeow, 5 
abras kad pndev 8.’ erepov &troBaivoy, 
anddacros ... 6 8 eAkelray 4 
avrixelwevos, 6 8& péoos rdppar. 
Sulows Bt nal 6 pedyov Tas cwpa- 
rinas Abtas wh BP Frray aAAd bid 
mpoafper_y, The padrards, on the 


The latter type of man still differs from 


other hand (who is défined 1150, 
hb, L as eAAeitray mpbds & of roAAa) Kal 
avreretvovar Kal Stvayrat), avoids 
pain undesignedly. drrikerra: 
88 7G pdv axpare? 6 eyxparhs, rH bE 
parang 6 kaprepixds. c. 9,115], a, 
11: the axédAacras desires im- 
moderate bodily enjoyments on 
principle (5:4 7d memeto@at), this 
desire having its roots in his 
moral character as a whole (8: 
7d roiotras elvat vias Sidnew adrds) 
.. - Gort 5 vis 518 wdbos exora- 
rinds rapa Thy dpOby Adyor, dv bare 
méy ph mpdrrey Kara roy dpboy 
Adyoy Kpare? 7d mdO0s, Hore 3° 
elvat Towdroy oloy memeiaGat Sidney 
avéSny Seiv ras roabtas Adavas od 
Kparei> atrés éorw 5 a&xpards 
BeArlwy rot &koAderou, od8e paidaas 
andas od(erat yap 7d BéAriotay, 
h apxh. tdAdAas F evayrlas, 6 éuper- 
etixés kal ove éxorarinds Bid ye 7d 
wa@os (and so, previously, c. 4, 
1146, b, 22). C.11, 1152,a, 15 : the 
intemperate man acts indeed 
éxay, movnpds 5’ of: 4 yap mpoaipecis 
émenhs’ &o6’ huerdynpos. He 
resembles a state which has good 
laws but which does not observe 
them; the movypbs one in which 
the laws are observed, but are 
had. He differs, therefore, from 
the &kdéAacras in that he feels re- 
morse for his actions (cf. Zth. 
iii. 2, p. 590 mid. above) and 
is therefore not so incnrable as 
the latter. Accordingly, Aristotle 
compares excess with epilepsy, 
&xoAacla with dropsy and con- 
sumption (c. 8, 1150, a, 21, c. 9 
init.). Two kinds of intemper- 
ance are further distinguished, 
aoGévern and mpenérea, that 
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the man who is virtuous in the proper sense (cddpwr), 
in that he is still struggling with evil desires, from 
which the other is free.' The general question of how 
and how far it is possible to act from intemperance, and 
to let our better knowledge be overpowered by desire, 
has been already discussed.? 


3. Friendship 

Upon the account of all that relates to the virtue of 
the individual, there follows, as already mentioned, a 
treatise upon Friendship. So morally beautiful is the 
conception of this relationship which we find here 
unfolded, so deep the feeling of its indispensableness, 
so pure and disinterested the character assigned to it, 
so kindly the disposition that is indicated, so profuse 
the wealth of refined and happy thoughts, that 
Aristotle could have left us no more splendid memorial 
of his own heart and character. Aristotle justifies him- 
self for admitting a discussion upon Friendship into 
the Ethics partly by the remark that it also belongs to 
the account of virtue,’ but chiefly on the ground of the 


which is deliberately pursued and 
that which, springing from vio- 
lence of temper, is thoughtlessly 
pursued; of these the latter is 
described as more curable (c. 8, 
1150, b, 19 sqq. c. 11, 1152, a, 18, 
27). The inconstancy of. the in- 
temperate man finds its opposite 
extreme in the headstrong and 
self-willed man (icxupoyvduwr, 
iioyvdpuwv, c. 10, 1151, b, 4). The 
excesses of anger are less to be 
blamed than those of intem- 
perance (c. 7, c. 8, 1150, a, 25 
syq.; of. v. 10, 1135, b, 20-29 
and p. 113, n. 1); still more 


excusable are exaggerations of 
noble impulses (c. 6, 1148, a, 22 
sqq.). Onanger, fear, compassion, 
envy, &c. see also Rhet. ii. 2, 
5-11. 

1 C. 11, 1151, b, 34: 6 re yap 
eyxparhs ofos pndéy mapa roy 
Adyov Sid Tas cwmariKas Hdovas 
moiv Kot 5 addpwr, GAN db yey 
éxwy 6 8 odk Exwv pataas ém- 
Ouplas, wal 6 ev Todos ofos wh 
Hdec0a wapda toy Adyov, 6 & olos 
HSerCat GAAG ph kyerOa. 

2 P, 155 (Eth. vii. 5.) 

8 tort yap dperh tis h per? 
dperijs: vill. 1 init. 
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significance it has for human life. Everyone requires 
friends:! the happy man, that he may keep his happi- 
ness and enjoy it by sharing it with others;? the 
afflicted, for comfort and support; youth, for advice; 
manhood, for united action; old age, for assistance. 
| Friendship is a law of nature: it unites parents and 
children by a natural bond, citizen with citizen, 
man with man. What justice demands is supplied 
in the highest degree by friendship, for it produces a 
unanimity in which there no longer occurs any viola-~ 
tion of mutual rights. It is, therefore, not only 
outwardly but morally necessary. The social impulses 
of man find in it their most immediate expression and 
satisfaction ; and just for this reason it constitutes in 
Aristotle’s view an essential part of Ethics. For as Ethics 
is. conceived by him in general as Politics, and the moral 
life as life in society,® so no account of moral activity 
can‘be to, him complete which does not represent it as 


1 For what follows see 2th. 
viii. 1, 1155, a, 4-16. 

2 Ibid. tvev yop pidrwy ovtels 
Zroir’ dv Civ, exw Ta Aorwd ayaa, 
mavra ... Th yap pedos ris 
rowairns ebernplas abourpefelons 
evepyeotas, % ylyvera: yddiora Kal 
éxaverwrary mpos pldous. 

8 Tbid.c. 16-26, where inter 
alia: to. 8 ty tis Kal ev rais 
mwAdvas [wanderings] ds oixetoy 
Gras &vOpwros avOpin@ xal pldroy. 
Of. ix. 9, 1169, b, 17: &romoy 3’ 
taws nal 7d povdrny moeiy roy 
paxdpiov' obGels yap édorr’ by Kal? 
abroy Td mdve’ Exew dyad TOA 
rindy yup 6 tvOpwros nat ovliy 
mwepuxés. On this see further 
infra. : 


‘ Ibid. 1, 24 sqq.; hence, 
piroy nev Svrwv ovdéy Set Bixato- 
oivns, Sixaior 8 dyres mpoodéovra 
pidtas, nad rv dinatwy rd pddcora 
piriudy elva: Sone? [the highest 
justice is the justice of friends]. 

5 Ts. 285; ob pdvov 8 avaynaidy 
got GAAG Kal KaAdy, 

® See on this line p. 186, n. 1. 
Eth, x. 7, 1177, a, 30: 6 pey 
Sixatos deirac mpds obs Sixacompay- 
foe: rad ped’ dy, duolws St nad 6 
sdhppwv nal 6 aydpeios nal rov 
BAAwy Exagros, only theoretic 
virtue is self-sufficient ; c. 8, 1178, 
b, 5: Ff 8 avOpards dori Kad 
wAcloot ov Cf alpetra: 7d Kar’ dperhy 
upatrev. Cf. p. 144, u. 1, supra. 
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socially constructive. The examination, therefore, of 
Friendship, while completing the study of Ethics, 
constitutes at the same time the link which unites it 
with the doctrine of the State. 

By friendship Aristotle understands in general 
every relationship of mutual good will of which both 
parties are conscious.? This relationship, however, will 
assume a different character according to the nature of 
the basis upon which it rests. The objects of our 
attachment are in general three: the good, the plea- 
surable, and the useful;? and in our friends it will 
be sometimes one of these, sometimes another, which 
attracts us. We seek their friendship either on 
account of the advantages which we expect from them, 
or on account of the pleasure which they give us, or on 
account of the good that we find in them. A true 
friendship, however, can be based only upon the last 
of these three motives. He who loves his friend only 
for the sake of the profit or the pleasure which he 
obtains from him, does not truly love him, but only his 
own advantage and enjoyment; with these accord- 
ingly his friendship changes.‘ True friendship exists 


1 Aristotle inserts, however, 
two sections upon pleasure and 
happiness between them, in the 
tenth book—thus conneeting the 
end of the Ethics with the begin- 
ning, where if end of human 
effort had be pened as happi- 
ness. : 

2 VIl1. 2, 1165, b, 31 sqq. 
(where, however, 1. 33, w) must 
he omitted after édy). Friend- 
ship is here defined as etvow év 
ayrimerovOdc. why AavOdvovoa, as 
mutual good will becomes friend- 


VOL. IT. 


ship only when each knows that 
the other wishes him well. The 
definition of the pidos, Rhet. i. 
5, 1361, b, 36, as one gor & 
oterat dyaba elvar exeive, mparrixds 
éotw aitay 3v éxeivoy, is a super- 
ficial one for rhetorical purposes. 

§ Thid. 1155. b, 18: Sone? yap 
ov wav pirciobar GAAG Th pidnroy, 
rovro 8 elvar ayaby 4 dv 4 
xphoimov. 

4 Ibid. c. 3, 5. Friendships 
for the sake of profit are formed 
for the most part among older 
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between those alone who have spiritual affinities with 
one another, and is founded upon virtue and esteem. 
In such a friendship each loves the other for what he 
is in himself. He seeks his personal advantage and 
pleasure in that which is good absolutely and in itself. 
Such a friendship cannot be formed quickly, for the 
friend must be tried by long intercourse before he can 
be trusted ;! nor can it be extended to many, for an 
inner relationship and a close acquaintance is only 
possible with a few at the same time.” It is, moreover, 
no mere matter of feeling and inclination, however indis- 
pensable these may be to it, but of character,’ of which 
it is as lasting an element as the virtue to which it is 


people ; those that are for the sake 
of pleasure, among the young. 
Only the latter require that the 
friends should live together, and 
they are least durable when the 
parties are unlike one another 
and pursue different euds: the 
one, for instance (as in unworthy 
love affairs), his own pleasure, the 
other his advantage. Cf. c. 10, 
1159, b, 15, ix. 1, 1164, a, 8 sqq. 
1 VIII. 4 init.: rerela 3 éorly 
h Tay wyabev piria Kal Kar ape- 
Thy duolwys obra: yp Tiryabe 
buolws BotrAovra: GAAHAGS F &ya- 
Bol+ &yaBol 5 cict Kad’ abrods. vi 
5é Bovrduevar T&yabh Trois Piaas 
éxelywv Evexa, pddira pido: 8? 
abtobs yap ofrws éxougt kal ob Kara 
cupfeBnkds [they are friends for 
the sake of one another and not 
of merely accidental object]: 
Siayever ody 4 robTwy pirla Ews by 
ayabol dow, % 8 aper) pdytpor. 
Thid. c. 6 init.: of pev patra 
Zaovrat pirat 8: Hdovhy A 7d xph- 
oimov, tatrn Suow dyres, of & 
&yadol 8” airobs plana GF yep 


&yadol [for they are so in sofar as 
they are good]. obra: pév obv 
amArGs pido, Exetvor 58 kar&d cupBe- 
Byrds kal rG aposoPa rodbross. 
Cf. n. 2 on following page. 

2 VIII. 7, 1158, a, 10 sqq., and 
still more fully ix. 10. 

3 VIII. 7, 1157, b, 28: Zone 
av h py optanois wdbe, 8% 
giria ekex (on Ekis, see p. 285, 
u. 3, and p. 153, n. 3, supra): 
yap pianos ox Frrov mpds Te 
tipuxd éarw, avtipirovor 5& perd 
mpoapérews, h S& mpoalperis ad’ 
eEews, kal raya BovrAovra: rots 
gidounévas exelvwy Evera, od Kara 
mddos GAAX Kal? Ey, But on the 
other hand, as is further re- 
marked, mutual pleasure in one 
another’s society is an element in 
friendship; of morose persons it 
is said, ibid. 1158, a, 7: of ro1od- 
To. ebyot wey ciowy BAAHAOIS* Bob- 
Aovra: ydp rayabd kal dwavroow 
eis Tas xpelas> pido 8’ ob wdvy 
eich Bie Td wh cuvnmepever pds 
xalpew adAAhAos, & FH wddcor’ elvat 
Sone? piducd, 
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equivalent. Every other kind, attaching as it does to 
what is external and unessential, is merely an imperfect 
copy of this true friendship.' This requires that 
friends should love only the good in one another, that 
they should receive only good from one another and 
return only good.” Virtuous men, on the other hand, 
neither demand nor perform any unworthy service to 
one another, nor even permit it to be done for them.’ 
But just as true friendship rests on likeness and 
equality of character and spiritual gifts, all friendship 


may be said to rest upon 


1 See n, 1 on preceding page, 
and viii, 8, 1158, b, 4 sqq. e. 10, 
1159, b, 2 sqq. 

2C. 4, 1156, b, 12: éerw 
éxdrepos GmAGs dyabbs Kal TP lap 
{each is not only per se good, 
but a good to his friend]. of yap 
aryabo) Kal Gwk@s drya@o) Kal ddAAH- 
Aas DPEAOL. Spotws de xa) Hers * 
Kal yap amads of ayaboi hdeis Kai 
GAAAOs: ExdoTe yap Kab’ Adovhy 
clow af olxetas mpdzers Kal af Tromi- 
tat, Tav dyabwv 8 af adral } 
Sporn, c. 7, 1157, b, 33: ptrody- 
res Tov pidoy To abrois dyaboy 
girotaw * 6 ydp dyadds piros yerd- 
pevos dyabon yiverar @ pidos* éxd- 
repos obv pidel Te TO abrp dyabar, 
kad Td Yoov ayramodidwot TH BovAn- 
cee kal rp hdet* Adyera yap 
gadrns } iodrys [or with Cod. 
K> omit 4, so that the same pro- 
verb is here cited as ix. 8, 1168, b, 
B: Adyerar ydp* piddrns iodrys]: 
pddwota, 8h TH Tay dyabey Tae 
brdpxet. 

3 ©. 10, 1159, b, 4. 

4 See n. 3 on preceding page, 
and viii. 10, 1159, a, 34,: m&Adoy 8& 
riis pidlas otons ev TG gtrelv Kal 
Tav piraplawy érawounevur, pirwy 


equality. The equality is 


aperh 7d qidciy Zoumev [which we 
cannot explain with BRANDIS, p. 
1476, as ‘ the love of friends is like 
the love of their virtue, for the 
words preceding forbid this trans- 
lation; the meaning is: ‘inas- 
much as love is a praiseworthy 
thing, it isa kind of perfection 
in the friends, or is hased upon 
perfection; as, therefore, the 
friendship that rests upon actual 
merits is lasting, that which rests 
upon true love must be so too]. 
don’ ev ofs robro ylyerau xan’ dtlay, 
obrat pdvigor plrdor Kal H TovTwy 
girla. ofrw 8 dy Kad of tyr 
pdduor’ elev pidor’ icdQowro yap 
ty. 4 8 iodrys nad dpadrns 
giadrns, kal uddAiora wey h Tov Kar’ 
Gperhy duodrns ... e& evartiwy 
Be pdAwra pey Sone? h Bid Td 
xpho mor ylyver ba: pirla, ofoy mévns 
mravalp, dauabhs ci8de1- of yap 
Tuyxaver tis evdehs dy, robrov 
epicuevos dytiBwpetrar BAAg. This 
is so even in the case of lovers. 
tows 8¢ 008? éptera: rd evaytiloy rod 
evavriov xd’ airs, dAAX Kara 
oupBeBnnds, 4 8 Ipetis rod pérov 
éorly, otro yap dyabdy. Cf. 
n. 2, supra. 
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perfect when both parties, besides having like objects 
in view, are like one another in respect of worth. 


When, on the other hand, 


the object of each is dif- 


ferent,! or when one of the parties is superior to the 
other,’ we have proportional instead of perfect equality 
or analogy: each lays claim to love'and service from 


the other, proportionate to his worth to him.’ 


Friend- 


ship is thus akin to justice, in which also the question 
is one of the establishment of equality in the rela- 
tions of human society;* but law and right take 


‘1 As in the case of the lover 
and his beloved, or the artist and 
his pupil, in which the one party 
seeks pleasure, the other advan- 
tage; or of the sophist and his 
disciple, in which the former 
teaches and the latter pays; ix. 1, 
1164, a, 2-32: cf. p. 193, n. 4, sep. 

2 Hg. the relation of parents 
and children, elders and youths, 
man and wife, ruler and ruled, 
viii. 8, 1158, a, 8, and elsewhere. 

$ VIII. 8 init.: ciot 8 ody af 
cipnuevar pidlar ey iodryri’ Ta yap 
aura ylyvera: dn’ dudoiy ral Boddoy- 
Ta dAAHAos 4) Erepoy avé’ érdpov 


dyrixaraAAdrrovtat, oloy jdovdhy 
dvr w@pedcias. c. 15 init.: rpir- 
tov 8 oicdy piriay . kal Kal? 


éxdorny trav pe ev iodrat: plrwy 
bvrwy tev BE Kad? trepoxyy (Kal 
yap Suolas dryatol pido: ylivovra: Kad 
dpeivwr xelpovi, Suotws 5é rad Hdeis, 
kad 8a 7d xphomor id(ovres rais 
a@perctais Kal Siapépovres) robs 
toovs pev nat’ lodrnra dei rq pidciv 
wal ois Aowrois iodfev, Tols 8 
dvlaovs 7G dvddoyor rais brepoxats 
drodiddvar, c. 8, 1158,b, 17 (after 
citing examples of friendship in 
unlikerelations): érdpayapéxdorou 
tobrwy dperh nal rd Epyoy, Eerepa 
5 Kad Bf & pidodow * Erepa oby Kal 


ai pidfoets kal af piAfar, Parents 
perform a different service for 
children from that which chil- 
dren perform for parents; so 
Jong as each party does the duty 
that belongs to it they are in a 
right and enduring relation to 
each other. dvddoyov 5° év wacais 
Tais Kad’ brepoxhy otcats pidfas 
kal thy ofAnow bel yivecOu, ofov 
Tov duelyw paAdrov gpidrciobar 7) 
pideiv, kal Thy adpermudrepov, Kal 
Tov BAAwy Exactoy duo'ws: 8rayv 
yep Kar’ dkiay 4 planois ylyynrat, 
tTéte ylyveral mws isdryns 3 8h ris 
pirlas elvar Soxe?. Of. c. 18,1161, 
a, 21, c. 16, 1163, b, 11: 7d Kar’ 
dilay yap émavcot nal od (er rhy 
gpirtav, ix. 1 init.: év mdoas 
3 rais dvopoedéor pitas [those 
in which the two parties pursue 
different ends] 1d dydAoyoy iodfer 
ka adler rhy girlay, xaddmep 
elpyrat, olov nal év TH moAiTKG Ta 
oxvroréum dvr) rov smodnudrwy 
aporBh yivera nar’ atiar, &c. 
“VIII. 11 init.: Zomedi... 
nepl rabr& xal év Trois abrois elvat 
h re pidla kal rd Bixauov- ev amdon 
yap kowevlg doxei re Slkatoy elvar kad 
oidla 8é.... xad’ Soy 8& Kowwvod- 
ow, em roovdrdy €or: pila.” Kal yap 
7d dlkaov. Cf. p. 192, n. 4, supra, 
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account in the first instance of relations of inequality, 
in which individuals are treated in proportion to their 
worth, and only secondarily of relations of equality, 
whereas in friendship the reverse is the case: that 
which is primary aud perfect is the friendship between 
equals, while that which exists between those who are 
not equals is only secondary.! 

Aristotle next discusses those connections which 
are analogous to friendship in the narrower sense. He 
remarks that every community, even such as exists for 
a special purpose, involves a kind of friendship, and he 
shows especially with regard to that form of community 
which embraces all others—namely, the political—what 
personal relations correspond to its principal forms, that 
is, to the various kinds of constitution.2 From these, 
which are more of the nature of contracts, he then pro- 
ceeds to separate the relationships of kindred and pure 


P VILE. 9 init.: obx buo’ws St 
ts toov & te tots Sinatos Kal ev 
TH Girlie paiverar Exew* Err yap 
év pev rots Sixalots troy potas Td 
nar’ akiev [i.e. Siaveunrucdy diay, 
which is based upon analogy; 
see p. 171 sqq.], 7d 5¢ ark moody 
[i.e. StopOwrinby, which proceeds 
upon the principle of arithmetical 
equality] Seurépws, ev Se TH piAla 
7d pey Kare woody mpdzws [since 
perfect friendship, of which all 
other forms are imperfect iimita- 
tions, is that which is concluded 
between persons equally worthy 
for the sake of their worth ; sec p. 
194, n. 1, and 195, n, 2, supra], rd 
déxar’ dtlav devrépws: in support of 
which Aristotle points to the fact 
that where the inequality is very 
great, as in the case of men and 
gods or (c. 13, 1161, a, 32 sqq.) 


master and slave, no friendship 
is possible; but in such cases 
there are not even rights (c. 18, 
ibid. ; of. x. 8, 1178, b, 10). The 
distinction, as « whole, is rather 
a trifling one, and it is obvious 
from the quotations on p. 196, n. 4, 
and p. 192, n. 4, supra, that it was 
not accepted even by Aristotle 
himself as exhaustive of the suh- 
ject. The reason is to be found in 
the ohscurity caused by his failure 
clearly to separate hetween the 
legal and the moral side of 
justice. 

2 On the special relations of 
travelling companions, comrades 
in war, members of clans, guilds, 
&e., cf. viii. 11; on the State 
and the various forms of consti- 
tution, c. 12 sq., and p. 196, n. 
4, supra. 
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friendship.! On the same principle he distinguishes later 
on? two kinds of the friendship which rests on mutual 
advantage, which are related to one another as written 
to unwritten law: the legal, in which the mutual 
obligations are definitely fixed, and which therefore is 
merely a form of contract ; andthe mora], in which the 
services to be rendered are left to the good will of the 
individual. Aristotle further examines the occasions 
which give rise to discord and separation between 
friends. He remarks that it is chiefly in friendship for 
the sake of advantage that mutual recriminations arise, 
for where friendship is cherished for the sake of virtue 
there is a rivalry in mutual service, which successfully 
excludes any sense of uufairness on either side; where 
it is founded merely upon pleasure it is likewise 
impossible for either party to complain of unfairness, if 
he fails to find what he seeks. On the other hand, the 
man who performs a friendly service in the hope of 
. obtaining a like return, too often finds himself disap- 
pointed in his expectations. The same may be said of 
friendships between unequals. Here also unfair claims 
are frequently made, whereas justice demands that the 
more worthy should be recompensed for that which 
cannot be repaid to him in kind by a corresponding 
measure of honour.’ Finally, misunderstandings easily 


1 VILL. 14 init.: ev Kowwvig 
bev oby n&oa diAla early, eabdwep 
elpnrar: ddopicce 8 ey Tis Thy TE 
auyyevichy kal thy évaipuchy. al 
3& wodrrural Kal uAetinal Kal 
oupmAocixal, kat Soar Towirai, Kot- 
vevikais eolact waAAov* olov yap 
kal’ Suodoylay rid dalvovrai: elvat. 
els rabras 3¢ rdteey tv Tis Kal thy 
tevixiv. Relationships of kindred 


are discussed in c. 14, partly also 
c.12sq. Weshallretum to these 
in the section upon the Family. 

2 VIIL. 15, 1162, b, 21 sqq. 

5 See the interesting discus- 
sion in viii.15. Of. also what is 
said on the relation of teacher 
and scholar, ix. 1, 1164, a, 32 sqq. 

4 ViIL. 16. 
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arise where each party has a different object in view in 


entering upon the alliance.! 


Aristotle further discusses 


the cases where a man’s duty towards his friend con- 
flicts with his duty towards others, and he lays down 
the wise principle that in each case we must consider 
the peculiar obligations which the circumstances in- 


volve.? 


He asks whether a friendly alliance should be 


dissolved if one of the parties to it changes, and he 
auswers that separation is unavoidable in cases where 
the change is one in the essential conditions of the 


connection.® 


He surveys the relation between love of 


self and love of friends, recognising in the latter a 
reflection of the attitude which the virtuous man main- 
tains towards himself;4 and he connects with this the 
question whether one should love oneself or one’s 
friend more, deciding it by pointing out that it is 
impossible that there should be any real opposition 


1 For the fuller discussion of 
this case see ix. 1; cf. p.193,n.4, 
supra. 

2 IX. 2, especially 1165, a, 16, 
30: eel 8 Erepa, yovetot kab dder- 
pois nat éEralpors not ebepyérais, 
éxdoros Ta oikeia nal Ta opudr- 
TovTa amovenntéov ... Kat ovy- 
yevéos 5h rad pudérats Kal woAtras 
kal toils Aovmots Graciy del meiparéoy 
76 oikeioy dmovéuew, rad cuyxplyew 
re éxdorots iadpxovra Kar’ oixerd- 
TyTa Kat dperhy 4 xpiow. When 
the relation is homogeneous this 
comparison is easier: when he- 
terogeneous, it is more difficult 
to make; but even in the latter 
case it cannot be neglected. 

3 1X. 8: this is, of course, 
the case where the friendship is 
based upon pleasure or advan- 
tuge; or, again, when one has 


been deceived in a friend, sup- 
posing oneself to have been loved 
disinterestedly (8:4 7d 700s), while 
with the other it was only a 
matter of pleasure or profit. 1f 
a friend degenerates morally, 
the first duty is to aid him in 
recovering himself, but if he 
proves incurable, separation is 
the only resource, for one cannot 
and ought not to love a bad 
man. If, lastly, as is often the 
case in youthful companionships, 
the one outruns the other in 
moral and intellectual develop- 
ment, true fellowship becomes 
henceforth impossible; neverthe- 
less, the early connection should 
be honoured as much as it 
can be. 

4 IX. 4, bid, 1166, b, 6-29, 
where the discord in the soul of 
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between the claims of those two, since true self-love con- 
sists In coveting for ourselves what is best—i.e. the 
morally beautiful and great; but we participate in this 
only the more fully in proportion to the sacrifice we make 
for a friend.! In the same spirit Aristotle expresses him- 
self (to pass over other points) upon the view that the 
happy man can dispense with friends. He denies this 
on many grounds.2 The happy man, he says, needs 
friends whom he may benefit ; the contemplation of 
their excellence affords a high sense of enjoyment akin 
to the consciousness of one’s own; it is easier to 
energise in company with others than alone; one gains 
moral invigoration for oneself from intercourse with 
good men. Above all, man is by nature formed for 
association with others, and the happy man can least 
afford to lead a solitary life;* for just as to each man 
his own life and activity is a good, and his consciousness 
of that life and activity a pleasure, so also the existence 
of a friend, in whom his own existence is doubled, and 
the consciousness of this existence, which he enjoys in 


intercourse with him, must be a joy and a good.5 


the wicked is depicted with re- 
markable trutb, and the moral 
is drawn consistently with the 
practical aim of the Lthics: ei 5) 
7d obtws exew Alay early ROALoy, 
geveréov thy poxOnplay Biarera- 
pévws &C. 

' [X. 8, see p. 133, n. 2, supra, 
ad fin., p. 151, n. 2, supra. 

2 The relation of efvoi (ix. 
5) and éudvow (c. 6) to gidle; 
the apparent fact that the bene- 
factor usually loves the benefited 
more than the latter the former, 
every one loving his own produc- 
tion, as the mother does her 


But 


children (c. 8); the number of 
one’s friends, which ought to be 
neither too small nor too great, 
but ought to include so many 
Soa eis Th. ouiv ixavul, seeing 
that a close relationship is pos- 
sible only between few, the 
closest (€pws as SrepBor} Alas), 
only between two; although of 
political friends (members of the 
same party) one can have a great 
number. 

5 IX. 9, ef. viii. 1, 1155, a, 5. 

1 TX, 9, 1169, b, 17; see p. 192, 
u. 3, SUpPTA. 

5 Ibid. 1170, a, 13 sqq. where, 
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if we ask further whether we require friends more in 
prosperity or adversity, the answer is,! that it is more 
necessary to possess them in adversity, nobler in 
prosperity. In the former case we are more in need of 
their help; manly natures, which know how to bear 
pain alone, have more need of friendly sympathy in the 
other case. A man ought to be eager to invite his 
friends to share his joys, Joath to have recourse to them 
in sorrow; on the other hand, he ought to be more 
ready to hasten to them when they are in trouble than 
in joy. ‘True friendship, however, demands both.’ 
Friendship is an association and community of life, an 
extension of self-love to embrace others. Hach takes 
the same delight in the existence and activity of his 
friend as he does in his own, and imparts to his friend 
what he most values himself! Friendship, therefore, 


after first referring to aic@dvec@ar 
and voeiy as constituents of 
human life, Aristotle proceeds, 
1.19: 7d 88 Gv rey Kal’ abtd e&ya- 
Gav Kat Addy . . . Sidwep oie 
Tao nov elvar. b, 1: 7d 8 aio- 
OdvecOa: bri CH tay Addy Kab? 
aird+ pboet yap ayabby (wh, 7d 8 
ayabby trdpxov év éaurg aloddy- 
eoOa 454. [In being conscious of 
perception and thought we are 
conscious of life: 7d yap elvar jy 
aicbdveo@at xa yociv,a, 32.]... as 
5¢ mpds éaurdy Exet 6 orovdaios, at 
mpos toy pldov’ Erepas yap adrds 6 
oiros éotly, Kabdmep aby Th adroy 
elvat alperdy éotw Exdoty, oftw Kal 
7d Tov pldoy } maparAnoiws, Td 5° 
elvaa jy aiperdy bid 7d alcOdvecOat 
abroad &yabot byros. 4 8 rotadTy 
alaOnois Hdeia Kab’ Eaurhy, cvvao- 
OdveoOa pa Set Kal rot plaov dr: 
tori, toro 8& ylvoiwr’ ky ev rE 


ouiv nal Kovwvety Ad-ywrv Kad dia- 
volas' obtw yap ty Sdteae 7d ovdny 
én) rév dvOpdrwr AéyerGat, nal obx 
dowep én trav Booknudrwy Td év 
T@ wvTG veer Oat, 

‘TX. 11. 

° A similar distinction be- 
tween dvayxaioy and a@yaéby or 
xadby has already come before 
us, p. 165, n. 1 (from Metaph.i. 
2),192, n,5,supra, Cf. Polit. vii. 
14, 1333, a, 36: 7&8 avaynaia Kal 
Xphoima Tay Kad@y Everev. 

3 4 mwapovola 5) tay plAwy, c. 
J1 concludes, év Gmractv aiperh 
palverat, 

1 See n. & above, and ix. 12 (at 
the end of the section upon friend- 
ship): &p’ ody, damep rots épaot Td 
dpav &yarnrétardy éoti, ... obtw 
kal rots ldots alperérardy dort Td 
ougny; Kowwvla yap % piAla, Kat 
@s mpds éauroy exe, olrw nal mpds 
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is the most conspicuous example of the natural sociable- 
ness and solidarity of mankind. It is the bond that 
unites men to one anotliér, not in any merely outward 
manner, as by a community of legal rights, but by the 
deepest instincts of their nature. In friendship indi- 
vidual morality expands into a spiritual communion. 
But this communion is still limited and dependent on 
the accidental circumstances of personal relations. It 
is in the State that it first receives a wider scope and a 
more solid foundation in fixed laws and permanent 
institutions. 


Tov prov. wept airdy 8 7 alcOnois 84° 7 F evépyera ylvera avrois 
Sri gor aiperh: nad wepl rdv plrov ev r@ ov hv, &c. 


CHAPTER XIIl 


PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY—(CONTINUED) 


B.— Politics} 
1. Necessity, Nature and Function of the State 


Or Aristotle’s theory of the State it may be said, as of 
some other portions of his philosophy, that there are 
several points in it on which it is difficult for us to obtain 
certainty or completeness of view, owing to the state 
in which his treatise on Politics has come down to us. 
So rare is the union, so unequal, where they exist, 
the distribution, of the powers and qualities which 
we here find combined in equal proportions, that the 
eight books of the Politics of Aristotle form, indeed, one 
of the most remarkable works that antiquity has be- 
queathed to us. With the most comprehensive know- 
ledge of the facts of history and the completest insight 
into the actual conditions of social life, Aristotle here 
combines the subtlest power of marshalling in the 
service of scientific thonght the materials which are 
so supplied. But the completion of the work was 

‘On the more recent litera- (Leipzig, 1860), i. 842 sqq.; 
ture which treats of Aristotle's UnBERWEG, Grundriss,i. 208 sq. 
theory of the State as a whole (5thed. 1876) ; SusuMIH., Jahrb. 
and in itsyseveral parts, see H1L- f. Philol. vol. xcix. 593, ciii. 119, 


DENBRAND, Gesch. u. Syst. der and Buxsian’s Jahresbericht, 
Reehts- und Staatsphilosophie 1874, p. 592 sq. 1877, p. 372 sqq. 
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probably prevented by the death of the author ;! and 
when the sketches which he had left came to be put to- 
gether,” it was impossible to avoid lacune, and these must 


1 See Appendix. 

2 Here, as in the case of the 
Metaphysics (see n. 76 sq. supra), 
the notes left by Aristotle seem 
to have been simply put together 
without revision or alteration. 
Tradition does not tell us who 
undertook this task; but as 
Theophrastus is named as the 
editor of the Mctaphysics (p. 
79), it may have been he; 
which would explain the fact 
that the Politics seems to have 
been in circulation also under his 
name. Itisalluded to by Diog. v. 
24, in the curious words: woAt- 
TRS axpodcews as | Ocoppda- 
tovd—%. As they stand, these 
words give no conceivable sense, 
as it could not have been in- 
tended to explain the nature 
of Aristotle’s Politics by compar- 
ing them with Theophrastus’s as 
the better known. The question, 
therefore, rises whether the 
words 7A, axpodocws d—7 are not 
alone original, # @co@pdorov hav- 
ing becn first placed in the 
margin by another band, and 
then incorporated in the text as 
h Gcopp. with as taken from 
axpodoews preceding it. KROHN 
(ibid. 51) supposes that the con- 
junction of the works of Theo- 
phrastus and Aristotle in the 
cellar at Scepsis may partly ex- 
plain why much that belongs to 
Theophrastus should have found 
its way into the Politics of Ari- 
stotle, and why it finally came to 
be thought that Theophrastus 
was its author; but the indica- 
tions given, p. 150, supra, of the 
use of the work up to the time of 


Cicero, make it impossible to 
accept this view, even were we 
to grant that the note, as 7 
@eogp., did not find a place in 
Hermippus’s enumeration until 
after Apellicon’s discovery of the 
books, and to treat Krohn’s eli- 
mination of the supposed Theo- 
phrastian passages from our text 
as less arbitrary than it is—The 
same arguments hold good also 
against HILDENBRAND’S (Gesch, 
d, Rechts- «. Staatsphil. i. 360) 
and ONCKEN’s (Staatsl. d. Arist. 
i. 65 sq.) supposition that the 
Politics at the death of the 
author existed only in the original 
MS., and that between the death 
of Theophrastus and Apellicon’s 
discovery it had disappeared. It 
may, indeed, appear strange that 
during this period we find such 
meagre traces of it, but this finds 
sufficient explanation in the 
feebleness of the interest taken 
at this time in political investiga- 
tions, and the poverty of the 
philosophical remains that have 
survived to us from it. Even in 
the later ages, this most important 
account of Aristotle’s political 
doctrines is seldom mentioned 
(see the passages cited by SusE- 
MIHL, p. xlv, who follows 
SPENGEL, Uceb. d. Pol. d. Arist. 
[Abk. d. Miinchn. Ahad. v. 44),and 
Hurrz, Verl. Schr. d. Ar, 242— 
hardly a dozen in fifteen centu- 
ries), and, apart from the extract 
in STOBAUS (see p. 203, supra), is 
not discussed with any fullness 
except by the Platonist EuBULUS 
(Part iti. a. 719, b, 408, 1, PorPH. 
V, Plot. 15, 20), a part of whose 
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always remain a serious hindrance to the student of the 
Politics, even although the leading thoughts and funda- 
mental features of the treatise are hardly affected by them. 

However valuable individual virtue and the know- 
ledge which instructs us in it may be, Aristotle yet 
finds, as was to be expected in a Greek, that both are 
inadequate so long as they are confined to individuals. 
Morality finds its first perfect realisation in the State. 
In itself, the moral activity of a community is greater, 
more perfect, nobler, and more divine than that of 
individuals.! But even the continuous production and 
maintenance of virtue is dependent wholly upon the 
State. Mere instruction is insufficient in the vast 
majority of cases: he who is a slave to desire neither 
listens to admonition nor understands it. It is fear of 
punishment, not aversion to evil, that moves him. He 
knows nothing of joy in what is noble for its own sake. 
How is it possible, then, to correct inveterate ten- 
dencies by mere exhortation? Habit and education 
alone are of any avail, not only with children, but with 
adults as well, for these also are for the most part amen- 
able only to legal constraint. But a good education and 
stringent laws are possible only in the State. Only in 
the State can man attain his proper good.? Life in the 
State is the natural vocation of man. His nature has 


*Enloxeis Trav im’ "ApiororéAous ev 
devrépp trav ToArrixay mpbs thy 
TlAdrwyos Modirelay avreipnudvwy 
has been made public by May, 
Collect. Vatic. ii. 671 sqq. 

1 Hth.i. 1, 1094, b, 7: ei yap 
nal rabrdy eorw [rb rédos} évt Kad 
mbarci, wei(dy ye Kal TreAedbrepoy rd 
rijs wéAews palvera kal AaBely kal 


odlews ayannrly wey yap cal &) 
udve, KédAAoy BE kat Oetdrepoy EOves 
kal wéAcowy, 

2 Toid. x. 10. 

3 Polit. i. 1 init. Every so- 
ciety aims at some good, pdAicra 
8 al rod Kupiordrou mdvrwy {sc. 
oToxd erat] | macay xupiwrdrn iat 
mdoas Teptexovoa Tas KAAas: atrn 
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destined him for society,' as is clear from the fact that 
he alone of all creatures possesses the power of speech.? 
In the State moral activity finds at once its condition 
and completion. The State is the moral whole, and is 
therefore prior in itself to the individual and the 
family :3 only in the order of its origin in time and of 
human need does it come after them. Only a being 
who is more or who is less than human can live apart 
from the community of the State. To man it is in- 
dispensable. For as with moral culture he is the noblest 
of all creatures, so without law and right he is the 
worst—and the adjustment of rights is the function 
of the community at large.» The morality, therefore, 


® dorly 4 Kadoupevy wérus rad h 
Kowwvia 4% woAiTiKh. th. i. 1, 
1094, b, 6: 7d radryns [ris moAt- 
TiKhs| TédAos mepiéxo: by Ta THY 
tadav, bore Tov’ by etn ravOpd- 
mivayv ayabév, How far this is 
consistent with the higher place 
assigned to Sewpla has been al- 
ready discussed, p. 143 sq. supra. 

1 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 2: 87e 
ray oboe h mAs cor), Kal Bri dy- 
Opwros pboet rodrrindy CGov. With 
a reference to this passage, ili. 6, 
1278, b, 19: oboe: pév eorw ty- 
Opwros (pov moAsrucdy, 51d kad wnddy 
Seduevor THs wap’ GAAHAwY Bonbelas 
obke @darroy bpéyovra: rod oufv. 
Eth.ix.9 ; see p. 192, u. 3, supra ; 
cf. preceding note. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 7 sqq. 

8 Polit. i. 2, 1253, a, 19: 
apérepay 3h TH pboe wérus A oikla 
kal xaotos juay éotiv, Td yap 
dAov mpérepoy avarykaiov elva Tod 
pépovs. ... ef yap ph adrdpiens 
Exacros xwpiodeis, duolws ois 
BAAos ptpeow Efe mpds Td Bday, 


1252, b, 80: 5:3 raoa wéAus pioet 
early, elmep cad ai mp@ra: Kotvwvias* 
rédos yap abras éxelvwv, h 8€ pias 
Tédos éorrly. 

* Only in this sense is it said, 
Eth. viii. 14, 1162, a, 17: &vOpwros 
yap TH poe cuvdvactindy maddy 
4 modrrindy, Bo mpdrepoy Kad dvary- 
Katérepoy oixla méAews. That is 
avarytaiov which serves to satisfy 
a physical need, and is there- 
fore definitely distinct from rd 
«addy; see p. 201, u.2, supra. 
But this does not prejudice the 
subordination of every other 
social bond to the political. On 
the other hand, the State and 
the household seem rather to be 


regarded by Eudemus as parallel 


institutions (see Hud. vii. 10, 
1242, a, 22: 6 yap &vOpwros ob 
Mévoy modurindy GAAX Kad aikovouindy 
(Pov), economics being also 
separated by him from politics; 
see p. 186, n. 4, supra. 

5 Polit. i. 2, 1258, a, 27: 6 8% 
wy Buvduevas rowvwveiv, ) under 
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of individuals has its indispensable complement in the 
State: Ethics is fulfilled in Politics. 

It follows from what has just been said, that the 
function of the State cannot, according to Aristotle, be 
limited to that which even then, it would seem, was 
held by some, as it has been held by a much larger 
number in modern times, to be its only one—namely, 
the protection of person and property. The State 
certainly owes its origin, as Aristotle admits, primarily 
to a human need. Families unite in communities for 
purposes of intercourse ; communities again into States. 
But the conception of the State is not thereby ex- 
hausted. Its function does not stop with care for the 
physical wellbeing of its members, since this care is 
extended to slaves and domestic animals as well as to 
citizens; nor even with the common protection against 
external enemies and security of intercourse. Such a 
community is an alliance and not a commonwealth, nor 
is it less so because the allies form a geographical unit. 
While it is indispensable to the existence of a political 
community that all these objects should be seoured, 
yet a State, in the proper sense of the word, first arises 
from the effort of the citizens to realise a perfect and 


Seduevos 8: adrdpreay, obPev pépos 
awéAcws, bore } Onptov 2 Oeds (as he 
has said already at line 3 of the 
same page:—6é &mrodis Bid pdow 
nal ob 8: rbxnv irot padads 
éori } kpelrtay } tvOpwros). picet 
pev ody 7 Spph év wacww emt rhy Tor- 
aitny xowovilay’ 6 8¢ mparos cvorh- 
cas peylorwy dyabay altios. domep 
yap Kal reAewOty BéAtiorov Tov 
(gov tvOpwrds eori, ofrw kal 


xwpiobey vdpov nal Blans xelpisrov 
mévrov, Xarerwrdry yap &dicta 
éxovoa Sra: 6 8 kvOpwros Brka 
exwv piera: ppovhoe nal dperh, ofs 
em ravaytia gor: xpiiobat wdriora. 
51d dvoowdrarov Kal dypidrarov 
avev dperis ... % 88 Sicasocdyy 
woaitindy’ 4 yap Blkn moacrucis 
kowovlas rdkis éoriv: 4 8 Bien rod 
Sixalou plots, 
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self-sufficing social life.! 
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The aim of the State is, in 
a word, the happiness of the citizens.” 


Happiness, 


however, consists in the unimpeded exercise of virtue.* 
‘The happiness of a whole people cannot differ from that 
of individuals. Accordingly, the highest function of the 
State and of statecraft is to form and educate citizens, 


1 Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 12: 4 
bev obv els wacay Tuépay cuverrn- 
Kuta Kotvwvla KxaTra& dow olds 
eorw. .. 8 ex rAcWver olmay 
Kowwvla mporn xphoews Evexev ph 
egnu€pov xdun. pddiora 88 xat& 
ovow onev } Kdun drrokla oixtlas 
eivat. From the extension of the 
family springs the village com- 
munity, which in the earliest 
times is ruled by the head of the 
family... 9 8 é« mAedvwv 
Kopay kowwvia réAews wéAts, } OY 
awdons éxovoa wépas THs abraprelas 
ds eros eireiv, ywouevn pev ody 
tui Civ Everey, ova 5 roi ed Chv. 
5 waca wércs pice early, elrep 
kal af mpa@rat xowwvia’ Tédos yap 
atrn éxelvwv, 7 8& dais TéAos 
éorly. iii. 9, 1280, a, 26: Civil 
society exists not merely for the 
protection of property, nor yet 
tov Civ pdvov Everev, AAG paAAoy 
rod eb Civ (Kal yap by SovAwy xal 
tav BAdwv Cyov iv meds’ voy & 
ovn art Bik Td ph peréxew evdat- 
povlas pide rod Civ ard mpoalpeciv), 
pare cuppaxlas Evexev, Stas ba 
pndevds bicavrou, phre did Tas 
dAAayas Kal Thy xpiow Thy mpds 
&AAffAous. Being merely con- 
federates, such partners are 
neither under any common au- 
thority ofre rod mofous tTiwas elvan 
det ppovelCovaww krepot robs érépous, 
ob Swws pydels iucos Fora trav 
bird tds ovvOheas pnd BAAnY 
poxOnplay Eber undeulav, AAAG wdvov 
bros pndiy G8ixhoovew aAAHAous. 


wept & dperts xal xaxias woAcrins 
diackowotow Sco: ppovtigovew eb- 
voulas. f Kad pavepdy Sr. Sef weph 
dperjs emmedes elvar TH vy’ os 
GAnOds dvopaConevy wéAret, wh Ad-you 
xdpv. Every other combination 
isan alliance, not a State; every 
law which does not aim at 
making the citizens just and 
good is a ovv@4Kn, not a vdpos. 
Nor does it alter matters if the 
parties in question inhabit the 
same place. gavepby tolvuv, Sri 
hwérus ov €or: xowwrvla térov Kat 
TOD ph adicely opas abrovs kai rijs 
peraddcews xdpw GAAL Taira wey 
dvaryxatoy dmdpxew, elrep ora 
médis, ov phy ob8 drapydytTwy 
rovtTay andytwy Hin mdéAus, GAN’? H 
rod ed Civ kowwvla kad rais olxias, 
Kal trois yéveot, (wis redelas xdpiy 
kal abrdpkous. 

2 Polit. iii. 9, 1280, b, 39: 
tédos wey oby méAcws 7d eb Civ 

. wohis bE 7H yerav Kal Kwpov 
kotvevla (wis reAelas Kal abrdpious. 
tovro § garly, as papev, 7d Cav 
evdaidvws Kal KaAGS. TaY KaAGY 
ipa mpdtewy ydpw Oeréoy evar thy 
ToAiTiKhy Kowwvlay, GAN od TOD 
ou¢fv. vii. 8, 1328, a, 35: # 
88 wéAts Kowwrla tls eon Trav 
bpolwy, everev 5& Cwijs ris evie- 
xonevns aplorns. éwel 8 éorly 
eXSamovia +d Spiorov, airy dé 
pers évépyeia xa xpyols tis 
rédewos &C. 

% See p. 137 sqq. supra. 
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to cherish in them all moral and spiritual fitness, and 
to furnish the impulse to an inherently noble and satis- 


fying activity.! 


The qualities which make a good 


citizen and a brave man are thus seen to be the same: 
the completed virtue of a citizen is not a virtue, but 
virtue in its application to civic life.? Virtue, however, 


1 See p. 208, n. 1, supra; Lth. 
i. 13, 1102, a, 7, ii. 1, 1103, b, 3; 
Polit. vii. 2 init., c. 15 init. 

2 Polit. iii. 4: ls the virtue 
of the avyp dyads identical with 
that of the woAlrys omovdaios or 
not? Absolutely identical they 
certainly are not (as has already 
been remarked, Zth. v. 5, 1130, 
b, 28), for not only does each 
different form of State make 
peculiar demands upon its mem- 
bers (civil virtue, therefore, will 
have a different character under 
different forms of constitution), 
but the State itself consists of 
heterogeneous elements, and not 
merely of men of mature virtue. 
In so far, on the other hand, as 
the State may be regarded as a 
free community, as being the 
government of freemen and 
equals (oArrixh &pxn, &pxh tov 
dpotwy nal érevOépwv, 1277, b, 7 
sqq.), they coincide, for no one is 
qualified to be a member of such 
a State who does not know both 
how to command and how to 
obey—in other words, who is not 
an dyyp &yabds. Hence, c. 18, 
1288, a, 37, with reference toc. 
4: é 8 rots mpdras ely On 
Adyots Ore Thy avThy avayKaiov 
dySpds dperhy elvar nat modtrou Tis 
médews THS dplarys. vii. 1, 1323, 
b, 33: apSpla 8 wéAews kat 
Sicarocdyyn Kal ppdvynots Thy abrhy 
exer Sivauw Kal popphy, dv pera- 
oXov exxoros Tay svOpitwy Aéyerat 
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Slkacos Kal @pdvimas Kal odppwr. 
c. 9, 1328, b, 387: ev 7H kdddcora 
mwoAtTevoneyn méAet cal TH KeaTy- 
pévy Sixalous ty8pas awAGs, AAG 
uy mpds Thy iad0eow (in reference 
to a given State; the mpis rhy 
brdeow Sixacos is he who, while 
he sides with existing laws and 
institutions, defends even what 
is severe and unjust in them). 
c. 13, 1332, a, 36: Kal yap ef 
mdvras evdexerat onxovdatous elvat, 
BH Ka Exagrov 8 Tov moAcrav 
[even although it be possible for 
the community as a whole to 
be excellent while each of the 
individuals is not, the imperfec- 
tions of the members being com- 
pensated for by the perfection 
of the whole; we shall bave to 
allude to this further on in refer- 
ring to Polit. iii. 11, 18, 15], 
obrws aiperdrepov [yet the latter, 
viz. that all the individuals 
should be virtnous, is the more 
desirable]; axoAou0e? yap 7B x06? 
exagroy xal td mdyras. c. 14, 
1332, a, 11: As the virtue of the 
&pxywv and the best man is one 
and the same, but in the best 
State all are fitted to govern, the 
legislation must aim at making 
all the citizens in it good men. 
c. 15 init.: éwel BE... roy abrby 
Bpov dvayxaioy elva: tg Te aplore 
avdpl wal tH dplorn woArrela. Ac- 
eording to these explanations, the 
words (ili. 4, 1277, a, 4) ef ph 


mdvras avarynatoy a&yabols clvat tabs 
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is twofold—theoretic and practical. ‘To ask which of 
these is superior is equivalent here to asking whether 
peace or war is to be the ultimate aim of civil life; 
since the proper occupation for times of peace is, 
according Aristotle, Science, whereas in war the main 
object is the acquisition of the greatest possible power 
of action.' But we have already seen that Aristotle 
places the theoretic life much higher than the practical, 
and accordingly we are not surprised to find him 
sharply criticising those constitutions which, like the 
Spartan and the Cretan, are adapted rather for war 
than for peace. Such States, he says, have only con- 
quests in view, as if every kind of dominion over others, 
upon whomsoever it may be forced and by whatsoever 
means achieved, were permissible; and on this account 
they nourish in individuals the spirit of violence and 
ambition, and estrange them from the arts of peace, and 
so when their dominion is secured and the martial activity 
should give place to the peaceful, such States forthwith 
fall into decay. Aristotle himself regards the peaceful 
occupations as the true object of social life; war he 
permits only as a means to peace, only, therefore, in so far 


ev th omovdaig méAct oAiras, the discussion that follows. 


occurring, moreover, as they do 
in a dialectical discussion (an 
amopla), are not to be understood 
as though Aristotle himself in- 
tended to deny that necessity. 
He means them merely as a pre- 
liminary affirmation of the con- 
dition under which alone civil 
and individual virtue absolutely 
coincide. Whether and under 
what circumstances this condi- 
tion is present, is the subject of 


' This paraHel, however, is 
only partially relevant. Aristotle 
tells us himself (Pokt. vii. 15, 
1334, a, 22 sqq.) that even moral 
virtues, such as justice and self- 
command, are especially indis- 
pensable in time of peace. 
Moreover, while scientific ac- 
tivity certainly needs peace most, 
yet it can only at best be prac- 
tised by a small minérity of the 
citizens. 
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as it is necessary for self-defence or for the subjugation of 
those whom Nature has destined to serve. He de- 
mands, accordingly, that besides bravery and constancy, 
which are necessary in order that the State may assert 
its independence, the virtues of peace—namely, justice, 
temperance, and scientific culture (¢uAocogia)—should 
also be cultivated.’ It cannot be denied that the aim of 
the State is thus placed sufficiently high. It is not, 
indeed, to Aristotle the absolutely highest, as it was to 


the Greeks of an earlier age. To him as to his teacher ~ 


the highest is that scientific activity which in itself can 
dispense with the society of others. This alone it is in 
which man attains the highest perfection permitted him 
by his nature, in which he transcends the limits of 
‘ humanity and lives the life of God. Only as man does 
he require practical virtue and the community in which 
it manifests itself? As man, however, these are wholly 
indispensable to him. But the highest form of com- 
munity, embracing and completing every other, is the 
State. Its aim comprehends every other moral aim, 
while its institutions not only give security and stability 
to the moral life by means of law and education, but 
extend it over a whole people. We thus arrive at a 
definition of the highest function of the State as that 
of making the citizens happy by means of virtue. This 
is essentially the same view of civil life that we have 
already met with in Plato. In only a single feature 
do the two philosophers differ from one another, but it 
1 Polit. vii. 2, 8, c. 14, 15; 1266, b, 23. 
Eth. x. 7, 1177, b, 4. Cf. also p. 2 Cf. the citations from #¢h. 


143, n. 1, and on war for the x. 8, and other passages, p. 143, 
acquisition of slaves, Polit. i. 8, n.1. 
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is a fundamental one. In Plate-the. State, like every- 
thing else-upon earth, is essentially related to.the other 


world, whence al all truth and reality spring. This is the 
ultimate source of his political idealism. Just as the 
Ideas belong to ‘that supersensible world, so the philo- 
sophical rulers to whom he entrusts the realisation of 
these Ideas in the State have their home there also, and 
only unwillingly descend to take part in earthly affairs. 
The State, therefore, serves not only for moral educa- 
tion, but also ss a preparation for that higher life of 
the disembodied spirit into which a beautiful glimpse 
is opened to us at the end of the Republic. Of this 
view of the State and of human life in general, we find 
no trace in Aristotle. We.have simply and solely here 
to do with the present life and with that happiness 
which is the immediate outcome of moral and spiritual 
perfection. It is not the aim of the State to represent 
an ideal world beyond or to prepare for another life, 
but to satisfy the wants. of the present. And just as 
he does not require philosophy to be the ruling principle 
in politics, as we shall see immediately, so, on the other 
hand, he sees no opposition between these two, such 
as might make the political activity of the philosopher 


, appear as a painful sacrifice. He holds that homan 


nature has two equally essential sides which find their 
satisfaction in the practical activity of the statesman 
and the theoretic activity of the philosopher respectively. 
None but God can live in contemplation alone. Man 
as man cannot renounce practical life in a community. 
It is no mere compulsion, but a moral need, which makes 
the State and the life which it offers a necessity for 
him. 
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It is the aim of the Politics io investigate the means 
by which the State fulfils its functions, the various 
more or less perfect conceptions of the nature of these 
functions, and the institutions that correspond to them. 
But before applying himself to this investigation, Ari- 
stotle in the first book of his political treatise discusses 
the Family and the Household; for he holds that in 
order perfectly to understand the nature of the State, 
it is necessary to analyse it into its simplest con- 
stituents.! 


2. The Household as a Constituent Element of the State 


The State is the most perfect form of human society, 
and as such is prior to every other in order of thought. 
But just as elsewhere in Aristotle that which is first in 
essence is last in origin, the primordial principle the 
last result, so the first natural form of society —namely, 
the Family—precedes the political as the condition of 
its origin in time.? 

The family is constituted by means of the three 
relations of husband and wife, parents and children, 
master and servant.® 


| Polit. i. 1, 1252, a, 17 (after 
touching upon the distinction 
between political and household 
economy): d7Aov 8 gorat Td Acys- 
Bevo emitkorrovat Kata Thy bbnyn- 
uévny 8080 [by which he means 
not so much his method, as the 
plan which he intends to follow 
in the investigation, and which 
he had indicated at the end of 
the Ethics]. domwep yap év trois 
&AAois 7h olvOerov péxpt Tar 
aovvbérwy avdynn Biopety (Taira 
yop edAdxiora pdpia roo wavtds), 

VOL. IL. 


otrw Kal wéaw éF dy obynetrat 
oKoTobyres odueta kat mepl rodTwy 
BaAAoy, Th re Siadépovaw GAAHAWY 
wal ef rt rexvindy évbdxera: AaBeiy 
mepl Exacroy ray pnbevray. Cf.c. 
3 init. 

2 Polit. i. 2. 

8 Ibid. c. 2, ce. 3, c. 12 init. 
Aristotle describes, inc.2, the rela- 
tions of man and wife, slave and 
freeman, as the two fundamental 
ones. He hegins with the dis- 
cussion of the latter. c. 3 sqq.. 
and conuccts with it that of the 
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The relation of husband and wife Aristotle treats as 


an essentially moral one. A natural instinct forms, indeed, 
its basis, but the union must assume the higher forms 
of friendship, good will, and mutual service.'_ The reason 
of this is that the moral capacities of each are partly 
similar and partly different, and that therefore a free rela- 
tion between them is not only possible, but is demanded 
by the need of both to find their complement. They 


, Stand, in one sense, upon equal terms. 


The wife as 


/ well as the husband has a will of her own and a virtue 
proper to herself. She, too, must be treated as a free 
person. Where the women are slaves, this is a proof to 
Aristotle that the men also are slaves by nature, since 
a free mau can unite himself only with a free woman.’ 
On the other hand, it is also true that the moral 
capacities of the woman differ in kind and in degree 

- from those of the mau: her will is weak (d«vpos), her 
virtue less perfect and self-sufficient, her vocation, as a 
whole, is not independent production but quiet retire- 
ment and domesticity.2 The true relation, accordingly, 


different kinds of property— 
reserving the two remaining 
relations, c. 13, 1260, b, 8, for 
subsequent treatment, on the 
ground that the education of 
women and children and all 
household arrangements must 
depend upon the character and 
aim of the State. The discussion 
of these, however, is not resumed 
in the Politics as we have it, 
what is said in lib. vii. and viii. 
on education being without special 
reference to family life. For the 
purpose of exposition, it is best 
to take the order which is more 


natural to us,i.e. to discuss the 
family before slavery and pro- 
perty. 

1 Polit. i. 2 imit.; Eth, viii. 
14, 1162, a, 16 sqq.; cf. @e.i. 3 sq. 

2 Polit. i. 2, 1252, a, 1 sqq. c. 
13, 1260, a,12 sqq.; Eth. ibid. 

3 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 18, c. 13, 
1260, a, 12, 20 sqq. iii. 4, 1277, 
b, 20 syq.; Ee. i. 3, ad fin.; cf. 
Hist. An. ix. 1, where differences 
of character and disposition are 
discussed in so far as they pro- 
ceed from difference of sex. See 
esp. 608, a, 35: rd OfAea padrakd- 
Tepa Kal Kaxoupyérepa Kat frrov 
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of woman to man can only exist where the man, as the 7 
superior, bears rule, while the woman is treated as a free 
partner in the household, and as such is not only 
protected from every kind of injustice, but also has her 
own proper sphere, with which the man does not 
interfere. It is an association of free members with ~ 
unequal rights—in other words, it is, as Aristotle 
frequently describes it, an aristocracy.' 

Less free. is the relation between Parent and Child, # 
in discussing which, however, Aristotle confines himself 
characteristically enough almost solely to the relation 
between father and son.? In spite of the advanced 
views just quoted, mother and daughter have no 
further attention paid to them. As Aristotle had 
compared the married relation to an aristocracy, he 


compares that of father and son to a monarchy.? 


The 


child has, strictly speaking, no rights as against his 


GrAG nol mpaweréorepa. kal ep) Thy 
Tay TéeKVwY Tpophy ppoytiaTinwTepe., 
7d 8 Sppeva evavriws burwiéorepa, 
xo a&ypidrepa nad amAadatepa Kal 
frroy éwiBovda . .. yuvh avipds 
érenuavéorepoy Kal &plSanxpu waAdav, 
Eri 5¢ POovepdrepoy kad weuinoipd- 
Tepov, kal pidcAaldapay maAday ial 
ranerindrepoy. 071 58 Kal dbo8vuav 
BaAAov Td GiAU Tod ppevos iad 
SbceAm, Kal dvaidéorepoy at 
Wevdéorrepov, ebamarnrérepay 5& kad 
uvnovixdrepoy, &rt 8& drypuTvdr pay 
xa dxvnpérepov nad -Srws axwyrd- 
repov th 6%Av Tod &ppevos, Kab 
Tpopfs eddrrovds éorw, Bonbn- 
tudrepoy 8, omep “eAéxOn, ral 
avSperdrepoy Td tppey rot oHAeds 
éorw. We may contrast the 
careful observation upon which 
this comparison is based with 


the levity with which Plato (Rep. 
v. 452 B sqq.; cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 
775) denies that there is any in- 
herent difference between the 
sexes beyond that of their natural 
functions, 

1 Hth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 82 
sqq. c. 13, 1161, a, 22; cf. v. 10, 
1134, b, 15; Hud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
29; Polit. i. 13, 1260, a,9; Ge. 
i. 4, where details and practical 
directions are given upon this 
head. Cf. further, p, 222 sq. infra. 

* Such passages as Eth. viii. 
14, 1161, b, 26, ix. 7, 1168, a, 24, 
can hardly be regarded as rele- 
vant. 

3 Kth. N. viii. 12, 1160, b, 26, 
c. 18 init. (Eud. vii. 9, 1241, b, 
28.) 
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father, being still only a part of his parent,’ but the 
father has a duty to his child—the duty, namely, of 
providing for its highest interests.? The reason of this 
is that the child has a will and a virtue of its own, 
althongh both are imperfect. They are both perfect in 
his father, and we may therefore describe the right 
relation between father and son as one in which the 
former imparts his more perfect virtue to the latter, 
while the son by his obedience appropriates the virtne 
of his father.? 

The position, lastly, of the Slave is one of complete 
dependence. To the institution of slavery Aristotle 
has devoted special attention, partly with the view ot 
investigating its necessity and justice, and partly of 
laying down the proper method of treating slaves. 
That slavery is, in the first place, a necessity, follows, 
according to Aristotle, from the very natnre of the 
household, whose requirements demand not only lifeless 
but also living and rational utensils. But utensils are 
the property of him who nses them. Hence to com- 
plete the accommodations of the household, human 


1 Thid. v. 10, 1184, b, 8; cf. 
viii. 16, 1163, b, 18. 

2 Polit. iii, 6, 1278, b, 37. 

® Polit. i. 13, 1260, a, 12, 31; 
ef, iii. 5, 1278, a, 4. A complete 
discussion of the family would 
include that of the fraternal 
bond, but upon this Aristotle 
does not enter in the Politics; 
only in the Ethics does he touch 
upon the relation existing be- 
tween brothers, in treating of 
friendship. He remarks that 
brotherly love rests partly upon 
common parentage, which of itself 


constitutes a bond of union, and 
partly upon community of life 
and education; and that friendship 
hetween brothers resembles that 
between those of the same age, 
&c. He compares their relation- 
ship to a timocracy in so far as 
the partics in it are naturally 
upon an equality, and difference 
in age is the only ground of 
superiority ; and ends by tracing 
the bond of connection between 
more distant relatives in a similar 
analysis; viii. 12-14, 1161, a, 3, 25, 
b, 80 sqq. 1162, a, 9 sqq. 
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beings are required who shall be the property of their 
master!'—in other words, slaves.? That, in the second 
place, slavery is just, that it rests not upon legal enact- 
ments merely, as some even then affirmed,* but also upon 
the laws of nature, Aristotle tries to prove from the 
difference in the natural condition of men. Those who 
are by nature fitted only for physical employments justly 
come under the power of those who are capable of 
intellectual activity, since these are their superiors, just 
as the gods are the superiors of men or men of the 
beasts, and since generally the intellect must rule the 
body.* Aristotle even goes the length of affirming that 
nature hag willed a physical distinction between them, 
and that it is only a lusus naturee when the soul of a 
freeman finds its way into the body of a slave.® And 
since this in general is actually the relation of Bar- 
barians to Greeks, the former are held to be the 
natural slaves of the latter. Aristotle therefore regards 


1 Polit. i.4; Cc. i. 5 init. 

° A slave heing (Polit. i. 4 
fin.) ds by Kripa 7 bvOpwros dy 
(eerijpa 3& bpyavoy wpaxtiudy [see 
ibid, 1254, a, 1 sqq.] Kal xwpic- 
tév), a pice Sotros is 6 wh abrod 
ioe GAA’ BAAOv, &vOpwres BE. 

3 Polit. i.-3, 1253, b, 18 saq. 
c. 6, 1255, a, 7; cf. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 1007, 2, 4th edit.; ONCKUN, 
Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 32 sq. 

4 Ibid. c. 5, 1254, b, 16, 34, 
vii. 3, 1325, a, 28. Plato had 


already expressed this idea; cf., 


Ph. d. Gr. i. 765, 2. 

5 Polit. i. 5, 1254, b, 27, where 
he adds: if one portion of the 
human race were physically as 
superior to the rest as the gods 
are represented to be, no one 


would refuse them uncondi- 
tional submission. The remark 
is characteristic of a Greek. As 
in his view the spiritual character 
naturally and uecessarily ex- 
presses itself in a harmonious 
external form, he finds in the 
acknowledged beauty of his owu 
race a direct proof of its absolute 
superiority to barbarian peoples. 
How much more from this point 
of view would the slavery of 
black and coloured races have 
seemed to him to be justified. 

® Polit. i. 2, 1252, b, 5, c. 6, 
1255, a, 28; cf. vii. 7. Aristotle 
certainly admits exceptions to 
this assertion; Nature, he re- 
marks, i. 6, 1255, b, 1, intends, 
indeed, that just as man springs 


“ 
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, not only slavery itself as justifiable, but also war for 
the acquisition of slaves,! provided only the slavery be 
strictly limited to those who are by nature destined to 

, it. It is unjust only when it is inflicted on those 
whom nature has destined to rule. The practice, 

, accordingly, of treating prisoners of war indiscriminately 
as slaves, is condemned by Aristotle on the ground that 
captivity may overtake even the best and those who 
have been unjustly attacked? The nature of the rela- 
tion of master and slave must of course be ruled by 

,these principles. A wife has a weak will and a boy 
an imperfect one, but a slave has none at all. His 
will resides in his master; obedience and usefulness in 
service are the only virtues which he is capable of 
exercising.? That the slave, being a man, must also 
possess a virtue proper to him as man is, indeed, 
admitted by Aristotle, but he immediately adds that 
the slave can only possess a minimum of this virtue.* 
Similarly he recommends a mild and humane treatment 
of slaves. He makes it the duty of the master to 


from man, and beast from beast, 
so the good should spring from 
the good, but she does not always 
succeed in this. He continues: 
bri ev oty eye Tide Adyov 7 
augioBarnots [the doubt about 
the lawfulness of slavery] al 
ov cloly of wey pioer SovAa of 8 
ércdbepor S9Aov. This can only 
mean that all slaves or freemen 
are not so by nature, for he 
immediately adds: nal ér: dy tio} 
Sidpiorat Td ToLotrov, dv cuupéper 
Te piv Td Sovrctew | Se 7d 
deomd(ew nol Blxatov. There must 
thus nevertheless be tribes born 


to be slaves, as is presupposed 
c. 2, ibid., and must be assumed 
if war for the capture of slaves 
is to be justified. THurot, 
Ktudes 3s. Arist. 10, proposes in- 
stead of ‘ove eicly of uev, * odk 
eigty ei wh, which, however, would 
yield the awkward meaning that 
all slaves are so by nature. 

1 Polit. i. 8, 1256, b. 23 sqq. 

2 Thid. c. 6, 1255, a, 21 sqq. 

8 Polit. i. 18, 1259, a, 21 sqq. 
1260, a, 12-24, 83; Poet. 16, 
1454, a, 20, 

4 Polit, ibid. 
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educate them in the virtue that is possible to them;’ 
he commends the practice of promisiyg them freedom 
as the reward of good conduct.? And yet he holds that 
the power of the master as a whole is despotic, and that 
love on his part towards a slave is as impossible as love 
of the gods towards man.* That Aristotle holds this 
to be true of the slave gua slave and not gua man,* we 
can only regard as an inconsistency which does him 
honour. Greek morals and Greek ways of thought 
were too powerful within him to permit him to draw 
the more logical inference® that man qua man cannot 


be a slave. 


To the investigation of slavery, Aristotle appends 
more general discussions upon property and modes of 


1 Polit. i. 7, c. 18, 1260, b, 3: 
gavepdy rolvuy bri ris rowdrns 
dperiis atriov elvat dei r@ BobA@ Tdv 
Beondrny . . 51) Aéyoutw ob Karas 
of Adyou Tous SodAous droorepodyres 
nal gdonovres éemirdier xpiodcu 
wévov' vovlernréoy ‘yap padAov 
rovs BobAous } Tovs maidas, On 
the treatment of slaves see 
further in @e, i. 5. 

2 Polit. vii. 10 fin., upon which 
HILDENBRAND. Rechts- uw. Staats- 
phil. i. 400, pertinently remarks 
that this is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s principles: for he 
whom nature condemns to 
slavery ought not to he set free ; 
he whom nature has not so con- 
demned ought not to he held in 
slavery. 

3 Hth. viii. 12, 1160, h, 29, c. 
13, 1160. a, 30 sqq.; cf. viii. 9 
(see i. 8.8, n. 1, supra). 

4 Eth, vii. 13 fin. 

5 As RITTER (iii. 236] ) showed 
it to be, and as it continues to be, 


in spite of FECHNER’s objection 
(Gerechtigheitsbegr. ad. Arist. p. 
119) that according to Aristotle 
there are differences even within 
the sphere of human reason. 
Aristotle certainly assumes such 
differences and even asserts, as 
we have just seen, that they go 
so deep as to render a portion of 
mankind incapahle of freedom. 
But the real question is whether 
this assertion still holds true if we 
are at the same time compelled 


‘to admit that even one who 


belongs to this portion of man- 
kind is duvéuevos nowwrvioa vduvv 
nal ouvéqens, nal pidias 84, Kal? 
écov twApwros, and that there is a 
Bixaoy wavt) avOpémq mpds wayra. 
To a thing, a possession, no 
rights can belong. To a man 
who has no will and either no 
virtue at all or only that of a 
slave friendship, on Aristotle’s 
principles, is impossible. 


v\ 
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acquisition! somewhat loosely, with the remark that 
slaves being a part of a man’s property, the subject of 
property here finds a natural place.? He distinguishes 
two kinds of production: ‘ natural,’ and ‘ artificial.’ The 
former embraces all those modes of activity by which 
the necessities of life are obtained—the rearing of 
cattle, hunting, agriculture, &c.‘ From the barter of 
the products of these arises, in the first place, exchange, 
which is likewise regarded as a natural mode of pro- 
duction, since it immediately serves the satisfaction of 


natural wants.® 


1 Polit. i. 8-11, cf. Ee. i. 6. 

* See Polit. i. 8. Slaves had 
been previously described (c. 4 
init.) as a part of xrjots, and 
arntixh as a part of olxovoula; 
nevertheless one cannot accept 
TEICHMULLER'Sstatement (p. 338 
of the treatise cited 137, n. 2, sup.) 
\hat this section is here quite in 
place. Forinc.3 only the three 
relations of master and slave, 
husband and wife, father and 
children were adduced as the 
proper subjects of economics, 
and in 1253, b, 12, the theory of 
property is only touched upon in 
u few words: gor: 8é Ti pépos 
[? now also rejected by Susz- 
MIHL] 8 Boxe? ois pev elvat 
oikovouia, Tois 5¢ péyirrov pépos 
abris, viz. xpnuariorixy, which is 
thus here regarded as merely 
supplementary to tbe study of 
economics. TEICHMULLER sug- 
gests that the remark in the 
text upon the way in which 
the theory of production is con- 
nected with the discussion of 
slavery, only betrays a confu- 
sion with regard to the meaning 
of external goods in Aristotle: 


But the introduction, for the sake of 


but his ingenuity has here dis- 
covered aconnection which is not 
to be found in Aristotle, and has 
no existence but in the commen- 
tator’s own mind. 

96. 8 fin.: bri mev rolvuy gore 
Tis oxTqTiKh Kerk tow ois 
oixovduots kad rots woAtTiKots, Ka) 51’ 
fy airlay, dfaov. v.99 init.: ore 
Bé yévos BAA KTATIKNs, hy pddAoTA 
Kadova: Kal Slkatov avrd Kadeiv 
Xenuariorinhy ... . Gori TH ev 
pice 5 ob pice ad’rav, GAAG 
3’ eureiplas tiwds nal réxvns yiv- 
erat paAAoy. 

4 After ennmerating the vari- 
ous kinds of natural production, 
and among them, strangely 
enough (1256, a, 36, b, 5), Anoreta, 
whichis neither natural toa moral 
being nor a productive activity 
at all, he says of them (1256, b, 
26): ey pév ody efB0s Krnrixfs 
Kara piow Tis olkovoutKis pépos 
éorly .... dv [a ‘constructio ad 
sensum,’ referring to the different 
activities comprehended under 
this class] ear) @noaupiouds xpnp- 
drwy mpos (why avaykalwy xa xpno- 
inwy eis kowwviay wédews 9 oixtas. 

5c, 9, 1257, a, 28, after the 
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commerce, of money as the universal standard of value! 


was followed by the development of artificial produc- ~ 


tion, which has in view, not the requirements of life, but 
the possession of money.? Only the former of these 
kiuds of production is an indispensable part of domestic 
economy.’ It has to do with real wealth, which may 
be defined as the stock of household necessaries, and for 
this reason it is strictly limited by household needs.‘ 
Money-getting, on the other hand, is wholly unlimited, 
herein showing itself to be naturally bad and opposed 
to the true art of life, inasmuch as it serves, not to 
purify and exalt it, but only to provide the means of 
material existence and enjoyment.’ Production as a 
whole is, accordingly, held by Aristotle in small esteem, 
and the more so, the more exclusively it is occupied 
with mere money-making business, since of all unnatural 
modes of production he believes money-lending to be 
the most unnatural of all.6 He confines himself, ac- 
cordingly, in what remains of this discussion, to a divi- 


account of barter: 7 wey ody Tat- 
avn peTaBAnTiKh obte maps oiow 
obre xpnuariotixis dary eldos abbey" 
cis dvarAnpwot yap THs Kata pow 
aitapKelas Av. 

' See p. 173, supra. 

” ¢. 9, 1257, a, 30 sqq. 

3 6.9 fin. . wepl wey obv Tis Te 
Bh dvorynalas xpnmarioTiKas 
elpntat: Kal wept rijs dvayxaias, 
bri érépa yey abriis oixovopich 5é 
Kara puow h wep) rhy rpophy. 

* co. 8, 1256, b, 30 (following 
the passage cited p. 220,n. 4, sup.): 
«od Eoixev 5 y GAnOwds wAovTOS ex 
rotrwy elvar. % yap Tis To.d’rys 
KThoews abrdpresa mpos aryabhy 
Cwhy odt &reipds dor. . . . ovdey 


yap Spyavov areipov obdeuttis éor) 
Téxvys obre TAGE: obre weyeber, 6 
5& wAodros dpydvav TAHds gorw 
oikovouiKdy Kal roArTinay, 

a Sc 9, 1257, b. 28-1958, uy 


°c. 10, 1258, a, 40: ris Be 
MEeTaBAnTiKs Veyoudrns Bina'ws (od 
yep ard plow Grr’ am &AAHAw 
éotly), edAoyérata jucetrat N 
bBorcararikh 51.79 br adtod rod 
vouiouaros elyar thy krfow Kal 
ox ep’ Brep eroplaby {not from 
the proper use of gold]. pera- 
Boas yap eéyévero xdpw, 6 Be 
tékos ait more? mAgoy . . . hore 
kal pddora wapk otow obros roy 
xpnuaricpay éorly. 
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sion of it into its various kinds,’ and to a few remarks 
upon the art of obtaining a monopoly of a commodity.? 
He places, however, a different estimate upon the 
scientific treatment of these matters and upon the con- 
duct of them in actual practice.? Sharing as he does 
to the fullest extent the Greek contempt for manual 
labour,‘ he naturally assigns to the latter a lower place 
in proportion as it makes less claim upon the. moral 
and intellectual qualities, consists more exclusively of 
physical occupations, and stamps the body more deeply 
with the marks of toil.’ 

Plato had demanded in his Republic that the family 
and household should be absorbed in the State. A 
community of wives, children, and goods had appeared 
to him to be the arrangement which was most desirable 
and alone suited to the perfect State. Aristotle rejects 
this view.6 Plato desired that all things should be held 


1 He enumerates in c. 11 over such subjects, as it is 


three kinds of xpnyeririnh : 
(1) agriculture, cattle-rearing, 
&c.—oikeror dry XPNLATLTTIKN ; 
(2) weraBAntich, with its three 
branches, éunopla,  ToKioues, 
pusbepvia, the last of which 
includes all mechanical indus- 
tries; (3) occupying an inter- 
mediate position — iAcroula, 
peraddroupyla, &c. 

2 He desires that a collection 
of these and similar artifices 
should be made (1259, a, 3), 
such as is actually attempted 
afterwards in the second hook of 
the Economics. He adduces him- 
self only two examples. As a 
rule, he refers to earlier writers 
upon husbandry, &c. (1258, b, 
59). He will not himself linger 


XPhoimoy piv mpos Tas epyactas, 
goprixdy 88 Td evdiarpi Bet, 

3c. 1l init: mdvra 5 7a 
ToaiTa Thy wey Bewpiay cdevPepoy 
exet, Thy 8 duretplay dvayxalav. 

+ Further proofs of this will 
meet us in the section upon the 
constitution of the State. 

5 Thid. 1258, b, 35: cio) 8¢ rex- 
vadrara: pty Tey épyactay Saev 
eAdXio Tov Tis TUXNS, Bavavodrarat 
8 &y ais ra odpara AwBSyTat pd- 
Awa, SovAucédtara. 3& Brov Tov 
Thyaros wAeiorat xphoes, a&yev- 
véoratat 8 brrov cAdxiorov mpocbe? 
dperjs. With the definition of 
7d Bdvavoov cf. c 5, 1254, b, 24 
sqq. PLATO, ep. vi. 495 D 
(Ph. d. Gr. i. 754, 3). 

® He expresses his views on 
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in common in order that the State might be the most 
perfect unity possible. But a State is not merely a 
unity; it is a whole composed of many and various 
parts. If perfect unity without multiplicity were the 
highest, then must the State shrink into the Household, 
and the Household into the Individual.! But even if we 
granted that unity is the best thing for a State, yet the 
arrangements which Plato proposes would not, he thinks, 
be the proper means for its attainment. Not to speak of 
the difficulties which such proposals would involve in 
their application,’ Plato had said* that the unity of the 
State will be the most complete when all call the same 
thing mine and thine. But this assertion, as Aristotle 
acutely remarks, is ambiguous. If all could treat the 
same things as their own private property, unity might 
perhaps be thus promoted. That however, is not pos- 
sible, If, on the other hand, children and goods are 
to be the common property of all, the desired result will 
uot follow.4 On the contrary, with the exclusiveness of 
these relationships, all their worth and all that gives 
them real significance would be destroyed: one who had 
the thousandth part of a claim upon each of a thousand 
sons, -and was not even quite sure of that, would not 


this subject, not in the first book, 
which treats of the family, but 
in the second, which treats of 
earlier ideal States. This dis- 
cussion is, however, mentioned 
here out of its order for conveni- 
ence of exposition. 

1 Polit. ii. 2, 1261, a, 9 sqq. 
(cf. c. 5, 1263, b, 29 sqq.) where, 
inter alia, he says ; xalrot pavepdy 
éotw &s npolodca Kal ywouery ula 
MaAAov ob5E wéAts EoTat* TAOS 


yp ti rhy pow early h wérs ... 
ob pdvov 8 ec wAcidvwy avOpdrwy 
éorly % wddus, GAAG Kal € efSer Bia- 
pepdvrwy: ob yap ylyera déris ek 
éuolwy. This is the basis, more- 
over, of the self-sufficiency of the 
State ; ibid. b, 10 sqq, 

2 For a fuller discussion of 
which, see c. 3 sq. 1262, a, 14-40, 
b, 24 sqq. 

% Rep, v. 462 ©, 

2 ¢. 8, 1261, b, 16-32. 


~ 
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feel as a father towards any one.’ The same is true of 
property. Here, also, so far from leading to unity, 
community of possession would be an inexhaustible 
source of strife.2 What is required is the just distribu- 
tion of property and the voluntary surrender of it to a 
common use. Community of goods, on the other 
hand, along ‘with the desire of private possession, 
destroys also the joy of benevolence and generosity ; 
and just as community of women annihilates the virtue 
of temperance in the relations of the sexes, so community 
of goods renders impossible that virtue * which consists in 
the right attitude towards property.® In this opposition 
to the Platonic socialism we shall not only recognise 
Aristotle’s practical sense, his clear insight into the laws 
and conditious of actual life, his aversion to all ethical 
onesidedness and his deep knowledge of human nature 
and of social life, but we shall not fail to observe that 
here, as in Plato, the political views are closely connected 
with the principles of the metaphysical system. Plato 
had demanded the abolition of all private possession 
and the suppression of all individual interests, because 
it is only in the Idea or Universal that he acknowledges 
any title to true reality.6 Aristotle refuses to follow 
him here. To him the Individual is the primary reality, 


- xphoe woeiy Koiwds. 


1 Thid. 1261, b, 32 sqq. c. 4, 
1262, a, 40 sqq. 

2 ¢. 5, 1262, b, 37-1263, a, 27. 

3 Thid. 1263, a, 21-40, where 
Jin: pavepdv tolvuy Bri BéAriov 
clvat pay id as tas Krhoes TH BE 
This is re- 
peated vii. 10, 1329, b, 41. 

4 ie., éAeuPepidrys, as to which, 
see supra, 

5 hid. 1263, a, 40-b, 14. The 


reproach with regard to owpo- 
cévn is certainly unjust, for ac- 
cording to Pilato, each has’ to 
refrain from all women who are 
not assigned to him by the 
government. The Platonio com- 
munity of women is certainly not 
meant to be licence of desire (sec 
the further discussion of this in 
ZELLER'S Vortr. uw. Abh. i. 76). 
® See Ph. d.Gr. i. p. TSO. 
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and has the first claim to recognition. In his meta- 
physics individual things are regarded, not as the mere 
shadows of the idea, but as independent realities ; 
universal conceptions not as independent substances; 
but as the expression for the common peculiarity of a 
number of individuals. Similarly in his moral philo- 
sophy he transfers the ultimate end of human action and 
social institutions from the State to the individual, and 
looks for its attainment in his free self-development. 
The highest aim of the State consists in the happiness 
of its citizens. 
good of the individnals who compose it.1 In like 
manner must the action by which it is to be attained 
proceed from the individual of his own free will. It is 
only from within through culture and education, and 
not by compulsory institutions, that the unity of the 


State can be secured? In 


1 Plato had met the objection 
(Rep. iv. 420 B sqq.) that he had. 
failed to, make his ‘ guardians’ 
happy, with the remark that the 
question is of the happiness, not 
of a part, but of the whole; 
Aristotle replies (Polit, ii. 5, 
1264, b, 17): addvarov 8& ebSamo- 
vei GAny, py TaV TAcLoTwY } wy [WE 
should omit this yw, or read «i wh 
instead of 4 wy] wavtov pepav 4} 
rivav exdvtay thy ebdamoviav. 
[Similarly, vii. 9, 1329, a, 23: ed- 
Balpova 5& wéAw obk eis pépos Tt 
Bardbavras Sei Adyew aris, Gar’ 
els mdvras Tovs woAitas.| ob yap 
ray aitav rd ebdapovely Gvmep 7d 
&priov: todro yap evdéxera: Ta 
BA imdpyew trav Be pepay wnde- 
répy, 70 Be eddapovety addvaror. 
Tn these remarks we have only 
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politics as in metaphysics 


the other side of the truth; nor is 
it any solution of the difficulty 
here raised to represent the life 
of the guardians, as Plato himself 
does in a subsequent passage 
(Rep. v. 465 E), as the happiest. 
Plato in principle denies what 
Aristotle asserts, viz. that the 
happiness of the individuals as 
such must he the test and crite- 
terionof all political institutions; 
and for that. very reason he in the 
same passage demands that the 
individuals should seek their 
highest happiness in unselfish de- 
votion, 

2 Polit. ii. 5, 1268, b, 36: the 
true nature of the State must not 
be sacrificed to an exaggerated 
cunception of unity (see p. 223, n. 
1, sup.) ; &AAG BET ARGos by... Bid 


*Q 


Ww 
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The good of the whole rests upon the ~ 
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= the central point with Plato is the Universal, with 


Aristotle the Individual. 


The former demands that 


the whole should realise its ends without regard to the 
interests of individuals: the latter that it be reared 
upon the satisfaction of all individual interests that 
have a true title to be regarded. 

These remarks form a natural introduction to the 
discussion of the various forms of political constitution. 
To this, after criticising earlier political sketches and 
theories,! Aristotle applies himself in the third book of 


the Politics. 


The link which we should look for between 


the family and the State, viz. the conception of ‘ Society,’ 
was not yet an object of inquiry. A science of Sociology 
belongs to modern, indeed to quite recent times. Even 
the idea of ‘the community,’ to which there then existed 
nearer analogies, is not a special subject of discussion. 
To Aristotle as a Greek the State is coincident with the 
City; the community, therefore, so far as it is different 
from the State, can only be the Village; this, however, 
is a merely transitional form which is lost in the City 
or Nation so soon as a comprehensive social union takes 


thy wadelay xowhy nad play moveiv 
[sc rhy wéAiv}* kad dv ye weAdOvTa. 
moaidelay ciod-yew, ral voulCovra 51d 
Tavrns EvecOa Thy WéAW oTOVdalay, 
&roroy rois rowotdTous [community 
of women and goods] ofec@a: 
Siopbotv, GAAG wh Tots Fect kal TH 
prrocoplg ral rots vduots. 

1 One cannot here enter into 
the details of this criticism as 
they are to be found in the second 
book of the Politics. After a 
lively polemic (c. 1-5) against 
the community of women, chil- 
dren, and goods, and other pro- 


posals of the Republic, Aristotle 
proceeds to discuss (c. 6) PLATO’S 
Laws [on these and other asser- 
tions with regard to Plato’s 
political philosophy see ZELLER, 
Platon, Stud, 288 sqq. 208-207] ; 
the proposals of Phaleas and 
Hippodamus (ce. 7 sq.); the Spar- 
tan (c. 9), the Cretan (c. 10), 
and the Carthaginian (c. 11) 
constitutions; and, finally (c. 12: 
see, however, Ph. d. Gr. i. 676), 
the laws of Solon, Zaleucus, 
Charondas, and other ancient 
legislators. 
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the place of mere local association limited to the needs 
of trade.! 

But the particular institutions by means of which 
this social union has to realise its end, and the forms 
which it must take, will depend essentially upon the 
character of the individuals whom it includes. It is 
with these, therefore, that Aristotle next deals. 


3. The State and the Citizens 


The State is the composite whole, and the con- 
stituent parts of it—the subjects whose relations to one 
another are determined by the character of the con- 
stitution—are the citizens.2 What, then, constitutes a 
citizen or citizenship? One can live in a city without 
being a citizen of it. Foreigners may even be admitted 
to its conrts of law. On the other hand, itis not neces- ~ 
sary that the citizen should be born of citizen parents, for 
in that case neither the first founders of a State nor those 
who at any time have the franchise conferred on them 
would be citizens.? A citizen in the proper sense of the ” 
word is one who is entitled to take part in the govern- & 
ment of the State and in the administration of justice. A 
State is an aggregate of such persons, which must be suffi- ” 
cient of itself to.satisfy all the demands of their common 
life. It is true that as the essence of a thing consists 


1 See p. 208, n. 1, supra. 3 Polit. iii. 1 sq. 1275, a, 7 sqq- 
” Polit. iii. 1, 1274, b, 36 sqq.: b, 21 sqq. 
the modi:rela is tav thy méAw 1 Ibid. co. 1, 1275, a, 22: 


oikovvrwy tdkis Tis; the wéAis, on moAlrns 5’ &wAGs obdéy Toy RAAwY 
the other hand, is a composite “dpitera: ma&adov 4 re peréxew 
whole consisting of many parts— kploews cal dpxijs (similarly, c. 13, 
morta Tt WAROos. 1283, b, 42). After some further 
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Zin general not in its matter but in its form, the essence 
of the State must be sought for in its form or con- 


~ stitution. 


A State remains the same so long as its 


constitution remains unaltered, even although the indi- 
viduals who are the People should change; on the 
other hand, the State changes when its constitution is 
changed, even although the citizens remain the same.' 
£ Yet it is equally true that the constitution has to adapt 
itself to the character and condition of the men for 
whom it is designed. The members of the State are 
not equal to one another in every respect, but neither 


are they unequal in every respect.? 


Now all constitu- 


tional law is concerned with the distribution of political 


rights and benefits. 


An equal distribution is just only 


on condition that the persons amongst whom they are 
distributed are themselves equal to one another. If, on 


explanations, in the course of 
which it is pointed out that under 
&pxh we must include the busi- 
ness of the popular assembly, Ari- 
stotle concludes, ibid. b, 18: 6 yap 
etovota kowwveiy dpxis BovAeuTinhs 
® Kpirics, woAlrny Hon Aéyouev 
elva: Tabrys THs wéAcwS, WéALy BE 
7d Tay TototTwy TAOS ixavdy mpds 
dutdpreay (wis. With the last 
clause, cf. p. 208, nn. 1 and 2. 

' ¢. 3, 1276, a, 34: How long 
may the médus be said to be one 
andthe same? So Jong, it might 
be answered, as itis inhabited by 
the same race. But this is 
wrong: elrep ydp éort Kowwvia 
tis 4 wéAts, €or: 5& Kowwvla 
mohitay,  wodrrelas yryvoudyns 
érdpas rq LSet kad Siapepotons THs 
mohirelas avaryxatoy elyat Sdkevey by 
kal thy wéAw eivat ph thy abrhy 
ea. BeALoTA AeKréoy Thy abrhy 


aéAw eis Thy wodtrelay BAérovras 
bvoua 5& Kadeiy Erepov h Tavtov 
tEeort nal réy adtdy KarowKobvrwy 
abrhy al mdumay érépwy avOpdrwy. 
By modirela, however, we must 
here undecstand, not merely the 
constitution in the narrower 
sense, but the whole social 
organisation. 

* Cf. on the one hand p. 223, 
o. 1, and on the other Pol. iv. 11, 
1295, b, 25: BobAcra: 5é ye 
mors e& towv elvar cad duolwy Bert 
wdAwora, for only between such 
is giAla and xowwvia modcrixh 
possible. Cf. vii. 8, 1328, a, 35. 
The citizens, as we shall find, 
will be equal in freedom, in 
common political rights and to a 
certain degree also in common 
social virtue; they will be unlike 
in property, avocation, descent, 
and individual capacity. 
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the other hand, the persons are unequal, justice requires 
an unequal distribution. In order, therefore, rightly to 
judge of the character of State institutions, we must 
know wherein consists this equality and inequality with 
which the State has to deal.! 

Of essential importance in this regard are, first of 
all, the occupations and manner of life of the citizens.” 
Parallel to the distinction which we noted in the House- 
hold between freemen and slaves, we have among citizens 
themselves those who are exempt from menial labour, 
and those who have to devote themselves to it. One 
who performs menial offices for an individual is a slave: 
oné who does so for the community is a day-labourer 
(Ons) or artisan (Sdvaveoos)* The importance of this 
distinction appears from the statement‘ that the rights 
of citizenship belong to persons of this class only in 
imperfect States, but not in the best. The object of the 
latter is the happiness of the entire people; and so, as 
happiness is only attainable through virtue, no one who 
is incapable of true virtue can be a citizen in a State 
of which virtue is at once the basis and the end. 


1 Polit. iii. 9 init.: Both 
oligarchy and democracy rest 


elvai gdacw. moiwy 8 ioérns éart 
xa) Toiwy dviodrys, Sef wh AavOdvery * 


upon right : but neither upon per- 
fect right. ofov Soxet Yrov 7b bixatov 
elvat, kal ori, GAA’ ov Taow &AAG 
rois toots, nal rd &ucov sone 
Bleatoy efvar’ wal ydp éoriv, GA’ 
ob magi GAA Tots avloos. Cc. 12, 
1282, b, 16: fore 8 moArrixdy 
ayabby 7d Slxauov, TodTo 8 earl 7d 
Kowh cuupépov, Bonet 5¢ raat toov 
7. 7d Sixatoy elvat, as is explained 
in the ethical discussions (see p. 
171, supra). tl yap nal riot 7d 
Slkaiov, wat Seiy rots Yoo oor 


exer yap rodr’ amoplay Kal ptao- 
copiay moditixhy, c. 18, 1283, a, 
26 sqq. 

2 Polit. iii, 5, vii. 9. 

* jii, 5, 1278, a, 11. 

4 iil, 5, 1278, a, 15 sqq. vii. 9, 
1328, b, 27 sqq. 1229, a, 19 sqq. 
On this conception, which will 
often meet us again, especially in 
treating of the hest State, see 
further viii. 2, 1337, b, 8 sqq. c. 
4, 1338, b, 33, c. 5, 1339, b, 9, c. 
6, 1340, b, 40, 1341, a, 5, b, 14. 
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“Birth and property are two further important points 
for consideration. While freemen as such are all 
equal, the nobly born claim to have inherited higher 
ability and rank from their ancestors; the rich, on the 

. other hand, demand a greater share in the government, 
on the ground that the greater part of the national 
property is in their hauds, and that propertied men in 
all matters of business are more reliable than un- 

z propertied. Aristotle does not, indeed, admit these 
claims unconditionally, but he does not regard them as 

< wholly unjustified, for although political privileges 
cannot be claimed on the ground of each and every 
superiority, but only of such as are of political im- 
portance, yet it cannot be denied that the advantages 
in question are ‘ political.’! Thus while in speaking of 
property distinctions he rejects the oligarchical demand 
for a plutocracy with the pertinent observation that it 
would be justifiable only on the supposition that the 
State is nothing but a mercantile company,’ yet he can- 
not conceal from himself that distinctions of wealth are 
of the highest significance for the State. Riches and 
poverty both involve many kinds of moral evil: the 
~ rich commit outrage through arrogance, the poor 
through dishonesty ; the former know neither how to 
obey nor how to rule over freemen, the latter neither 
how to rule nor how to obey as freemen; and where a 
State has fallen asunder into rich and poor, it has lost 
the inner bond of its communal life, in the eqnality, 
unanimity, aud social sympathy of the citizens. The 
_ Well-to-do middle class, being the mean, is the best: it 


1 iii, 12 sq. 1282, b, 21-1283, a, 87. 7 Hi. 9, 1280, a, 22 sqq. 
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is best secured against excesses of its own and attacks 
of an enemy; it is the least anxious to put itself 
forward in political life; when the centre of gravity 
lies in it we have the most orderly and euduring form 
of government.! Whosoever would give stability to 
his political institutions must secure the sugport of 
this class, seeing that it holds the balance between the 
two contending parties of the rich and the poor.? Mgr 
important still, however, is the political capacity of £: 
citizens. The essential aim of the State is the happi- / 
ness and moral perfection of the citizens ; he who is able 
to contribute most to this will have the best claim to 
influence in the State. 
other quality fits a man to do so is virtue, especially 
justice and military ability, since, while the latter is in- 
dispensable for the preservation of the State, the former 
is that which lies at the foundation of all society and 
involves all other virtues. 


principles upon which political rights may be appoi appor- 


tioned.* According as one or other of these is adopted, ° 


But that which more than any “ 


There are thus different ‘ 


! iv. 11, 1295, b, 1—1296, a, 
21, where it is further shown 
that great cities are more exempt 
from disquiet than small ones, 
because they have a morc nume- 
rous middle class; that demo- 
cracies are more stable than 
oligarchies, because the middle 
class finds itself more at home 
in them—only, however, on con- 
dition that it does so—and 
that the best lawgivers, eg. 


_ Solon, Lycurgus, Charondas, have 


helonged to the middle class. 

2 iv. 12, 1296, a, 34 sqq. 

8 iii. 9, 1281. a, 2sqq.c. 12sq. 
1283, a, 19-26, 37. 


4 The character and geo- 
graphical position of the country, | 
and similar external circum- 
stances 
adduced. To the political import- ; 
ance of these, as may be seen from | 
Polit. vii. 6, c. 11, 13380, b, 17, vi. : 
7, 1321, a, 8 sqq., Aristotle was 
keenly alive. He admits that a 
maritime situation favours the 
rise of a numerous nautical 
population and therehy pro- 
motes democratic institutions. 
He remarks that an acropolis is 
favourable to monarchy and 
oligarchy, a flat country to de- 
mocracy, a number of fastnesses 


| 


might also be here '. 
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g or as several of them are combined in a definite manner, 
will be the character of the resulting constitution. For 
while the differences in the general character of States 
depend upon the view taken of their end and of the 
means by which it is pursued,! the differences in the par- 


ticular 
assigne 


‘orm of their constitution depend upon the share 
to the different classes of the citizens in the 


public benefits and in the activities by which these are 
adtuired.2 The decisive question here, however, is: 


to aristocracy ; that where horse- 

| breeding snceceeds, and cavalry 
is therefore the chief military 
weapon, oligarchies are easily 
formed, &c. At the same time 
he suggests means (ibid.) to 
counteract such results, and as 
these circumstances do not in 
any case affect the form of con- 
stitution immediately, but only 
through the character of the 
people as that is determined hy 

' them, he leaves them out of 
account in the present investi- 
gation. 

1 vii. 8, 1328, a, 35: 4 8& 
modus Kowwvia tls éo'rt TeV Suolwy, 
fveney 5 Cwijs ris evdexouevns 
dptorns. eel 8 éorly eidamovia Td 
ipioroyv, abrn 5& dperns évepyesa 
kal xpiiols Tis TéAcos, TULPEBnKE 
8é obrws bore robs pev évidye- 
oda: peréxe abrijs, Tous 5& pixpov 
a pndey, BHAov ws For’ alriov 
Tov ylyveo@a: méAcws ef6n Kal 
Biapopas nat moarrelas wAciovs’ 
&AAav yp tpémoy kal 8? ddAwy 
Exacrol TodTa Onpevavres Tos TE 


Blous érépovs mootyra: Kal ras 
moAurelas. 
2 After enumerating the 


forms of activity which are in- 
dispensable to the existence of 
society, and the corresponding 


- rotvayrtop. 


\elasses of citizens (farmers, 
‘artisans, soldiers, proprietors, 
priests, judges and adminis- 


trators) Aristotle proceeds ibid. 
©. 9 init.: Biwpiomevwv 68 TodTwy 
Aotrdy oxejacbat mr epoy Tao't Kol- 
\ ov TEOV mavrav Tobrev . . . AKaé 
Exacroy Epryov Tov elpnpévacy HAAous 
bmoberéov, 7d pv Bia 7a 58 Kowd 
tovtwy e& ayvdynns éorty, (CE. ii. 
1, 1260, b, 37.) rabra yap Kad 
rove? ras moirelas érépas’ év uy 
ee Tais Bnwoxpariass per éxovet 

dyres mdvrwy, év dé rats dAvyapxlats 
Similarly, and with 
express reference to this passage, 
iv. 83,1289, a, 27 sqq.: rod péy 
ody elva: wAelous moAcrelas air iov 
br: mdons dor pépn wAciow wéAcws 
tov apOudy. A State consists of 
an aggregation of households, 
jof people of large, small and 
‘average means, of warlike and 
unwarlike, of farmers, merchants 
and artisans; further, there are 
differences of birth and capacity 
(dperh). Of these eg some- 


times fewer, 


sometimes more, 
‘sometimes all, share in the 
government (wodrrela). avepdy 


olvuy 871 wAelous dvaryxatoy elyat 
odirelas efSer Siapepovaas &AA- 
Awy Kal yap Tair’ elder Stapéeper 
& pépn obey aitay. modrrela yey. 


e 
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Who possesses the supreme power—who is sovereign ?} 
The different possible ways of adjusting the relations of 
the various classes to one another are therefore enn- 
merated by Aristotle with a view to preparing the 
way for an investigation into the comparative value of 
particular forms of constitution, the conditions of their 
rise and continuance, and the institutions which corre- 
spond to them. 


4. Forms of Constitution 


We are accustomed to understand by the term ‘ Con- 
stitution’ only the general form of government of a 
particular State—the sum of the arrangements which 
regulate the distribution within it of political functions.” 


yap n Tey apxay Tdkis earl, TadTny 
5e Staveuovra: wdvres ® Kata Thy 
bivauw Tay petexdvTwv Kata Tw’ 
avrey iodtytra Knowhy . . dvay- 
kaiov &pa wodttelas elvar tocavras 
Soamep rTdkers Kata Tas bmepoxds 
eiat nal nara ras Siapopas rev 
poplwy. With the same view of 
explaining the different forms of 
constitution, the different classes 
in a community are then again 
enumerated (c. 4, 1290, b, 21 sqq.) 
as follows: -farmers, artisans, 
traders, day-labourers, soldiers, 
rich (e#ropor) who serve the state 
with their money, magistrates, 
judges, and members of the 
supreme administration. (In 
this enumeration, the words 
EBSopoy and bydaoy, 1291, a, 33 sq., 
cause a difficulty, to avoid which 
Nickgss, De Arist. Polit. libr. 
110, proposes to read éxroy and 
€BSopnov, while SUSEMIHL, in loco, 
with CONRING, supposes a lacuna 
before €8Souov, in which he sup- 


poses the sixth class was men- 
tioned.) 

lili 6 init.: We must ask 
how many and what constitutions 
thereare? gor: 5é woArrela wéAcws 
Takis tav te kAAwy apxay Kal 
pddiota Tis Kuplas mdvTwy. KUpiov 
wey yap mavraxod Td woAlreupa Tis 
méAews, woAiteuna’ 8 early Hh woAt- 
tela, (Cf. c. 7, 1279, a, 25.) In 
democracies the people is sove- 
reign (kvpios); in oligarchies only 
a minority of the people: hence 
the difference in these forms of 
constitution. 

? Thisis at least the scientific 
conception of the constitution ; 
the written documents which 
define the constitution certainly 
neither contain all that according 
to this conception is included 
under it, nor do they confine 
themselves to it, hut generally 
they contain all those laws which, 
as fundamental to the State, seem 
to require special sanction. 
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Aristotle meant far more by it. He comprehends under 
the corresponding word ‘ Polity,’ not only all this, but also 
the substantial character of the community in question, as 
that expresses itself in the accepted theory of the State 
and in the spirit of its government.' He has thus the 
advantage of exhibiting more clearly than is commonly 
done by modern writers the connection of the political 
institutions of.a people with its life as a whole, and is 
less exposed to the danger of treating these as some- 
thing independent and equally applicable to all com- 
munities. Here as elsewhere in the Politics the leading 
characteristic of his method is the care he takes 
scientifically to trace everything back to its real source, 
and to find the principle of its explanation in its own 
peculiar nature. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the treatment of political constitutions 
suffers in simplicity when it does not confine itself to de- 
ducing them as the forms of an organised civil life from 
the spirit and mutual relations of the citizens, but mixes 
itself up with the discussion of the legal details of that 
life itself. Aristotle is not free from this confusion,? 


1 As is obvious, inter alia, 
from p. 222, n. 1, with which cf. 
p. 232, 1. 2, and p.233,n.1, supra. 

2 Besides the passage just re- 
ferred to above, see esp. Polit. 
iv. 1, 1289, a, 13: mpds yap ras 
moarrelas trovs vduous Set rideoOar 
kal ridevtat mdvres, AA? od Tas 
moAitefas mpbs Tovs véuous. ToAt- 
tela wey yap eort Takis Tals WéAcoL 
h mepl ras apxas, tlya tpdrov 
vevéunvrat, kal ri ro Kbpiov ris 
modtrelas kal rl rd TéAOS Exdorns 
ris Kowwrlas early: vdyor Be 
Kexwptopévor sav Bndrotyrov rhy 


ToAtreiav, Kad’ vis Sei robs EpxovTas 
tpxew Kal puddrre rods mapa- 
Balvovtas avrovs. So also vii. 13 
init., and throughout the whole 
discussion of the different forms 
of constitution, the question as 
to the nature of the moArrela is 
taken to involve that of the 
ultimate aim of the State, and 
the investigation into the aplorn 
movirela (see infra) is more con- 
cerned with the laws upon educa- 
tion and the like than with 
questions properly constitutional 
in our sense. 
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althongh in general he has clearly distinguished be- 
tween questions of law and constitution.! 

In investigating political constitutions Aristotle 
complains? that previous writers had contented them- 
selves with representing an ideal State, or else with 
eulogising the Spartan or some other historical consti- 
tution. Aristotle himself aims at a more exhaustive 
treatment of his subject. Political science cannot, he 
says, any more than any other, limit itself to the 
description of an ideal. 
form of State is the best attainable under certain given 
circumstances ; it must further take account of actually 
existing constitutions and of the conditions of their rise 
and maintenance ; and it must be able, finally, to declare 
what institutions are best adapted for the majority of 


States.3 


1 See preced. n. and Polit. ii. 
6, 1265, a, 1; th. x. 10, 118], b, 
12: as his predecessors have not 
(sufficiently) investigated the 
question of legislation, he will 
himself treat generally of this 
as well as of the State (woaArrela). 
L. 21: mota modrreia aplrry, rad 
wos Exdoryn TaxGeion, Kal Tiot vépols 
kal bear xpopern. 

2 Polit. iv. 1, 1288, b, 33 sqq. 
This complaint, however, is not 
altogether just in respectof Plato, 
who not only in the Laws had 
placed a second State beside his 
ideal republic, but in the Rep. 
itself had fully discussed the 
imperfect forms of constitution. 
It is true, however, that none of 
these investigations satisfies Ari- 
stotle’s requirements. 

3 Polit. iv. 1. Aristotle here 


The description of the political ideal must 


sets before Politics a fourfold 
problem: (1) woArrefay thy apiaryy 
Gempjon tls dort Kal mola tis by 
odoa pddior’ ely kar’ ebyhv, undevds 
éurodlCovros ray éxrds ; (2) besides 
the amAés xpariotn to discuss 
also Thy éx ray broxepmdvwr dptorny; 
similarly (3), rhy é& troéoews, and 
(4) thy pdduota wdcas Tals réAcow 
appérrovoay (on which see c. ll 
init.). Of these four questions 
the third hasnotinfrequently been 
very strangely misunderstood, e.g. 
by BartTHéLyemy Stv-HILAIRE, 
but also by GOTTLING in loce. 
Aristotle himself, however, states 
(1288, b, 28) his meaning quite 
unambiguously. é7: 8 rpirny, 
he says, Thy & Srodécews + Set yap 
nal thy 5odcioay Sivacba: Gewpeiv, 
€ apxiis te was ty yévorro, Kad 
yevouévy tiva tpdmov by od (otro 


os 


It must also show what~ [ 


| | 
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therefore be supplemented by a comprehensive survey 
of actual facts. Aristotle does not renounce such an 
ideal, but desires at the same time to investigate all 
other possible forms of State, the conditions under which 
they naturally rise, the laws which they adopt, and 
the institutions by which they are maintained. He 
examines States with the keen sense of the scientific 
investigator, who pays equal regard to the small and 
the great, to the normal and the abnormal, as well as 
with the practical eye of the statesman, who desires to 
‘do justice to the actual circumstances and adapt his 


ideal to the given conditions. 


mAciotrov xpévoy* Aéyw 5’ ofoy ef 
tun TéAet ouuBeBnxe pire Thy 
dplorny = modrtederOar TroAirelay 
axophyntéy te elva: nal rev dvay- 
kalwy [the necessary requisites 
for the best], ware thy éviexouevnv 
éx tav brapxdyTwy, GAA Tiva 
gpavdorépav. (Cf. iv. 11, 1296, b, 
9: Adyw 5 rd pds brdbeow, Eri 
mohAdkis ofons &AAnS ToAtrelas 
aiperwrépas éviois obfty KwArdoer 
cunpepev érépay paddov elvar 
wodttrelav ; also v. 11, 1314, a, 38.) 
The wodAirefa é& iroPécews is, ac- 
cording to this statement, identi- 
cal with 7 Sofeioa odireta, 
brd0ecis indicating the given 
case, the particular circumstances 
that are actually present, and 
having, therefore, essentially the 
same meaning as on p. 247, n. 2, 
and Ph. d.Gr. i. 1015 med.,where it 
is distinguished from 6éo1s. With 
the above passage PLAT. Laws, 
v. 739, A sqq., has been compared. 
The resemblance, however, is u 
remote one; for (1) Plato speaks 
not of four but only of three 
States to be depicted; (2) he 


He possesses, moreover, 


enters inte no details with refer- 
ence to the third of these (the 
first is that of the Aep., the 
second that of the Laws), but he 
can hardly have been thinking 
of actually existing States; (3) 
even the second State, that of 
the Laws, does not correspond 
with Aristotle's wodirela ée rév 
broxeipevey apiorn, for Plato does 
not show in this work what is 
the best that can be evolved from 
existing circumstances, but, just 
as in the ep., sketches the 
outline of an ideal State, which 
only differs from that in the 
fep. in bearing a closer resem- 
blance to reality. Still less can 
the State in the Laws be identified 
with Aristotle’s woA:rela ¢& todé- 
cews adpicrn, nor would Grote 
have done so ( Plato, iii. 357 sq.) 
had he not wrongly explained 
trddecrs to mean an ‘assumed 
principle.’ 

1 See his complaint against 
his predecessors, zbid. 1288, b, 
35: as of wAcioro: TOY aropawo- 
Bévev wep) woditelas, Kat ef THAAG 
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the philosophic spirit, which traces political institutions 
back to their inner sources, looks past individual facts 
to universal conceptions, and while engaged in the 
investigation of existing realities keeps an eye steadily 
fixed on the ideal. It is just this combination of dis- 
similar and rarely united qualities that makes Ari- 
stotle’s political philosophy so unique and unrivalled in 
its kind. 

Two points of view have emerged in the preceding 
discussion, from which we may distinguish and esti- 
mate the different forms of political constitution— 
viz. the recognised aim of government, and the distri- 
bution of political power. In the former respect the 
contrast is between those States in which the common 
good and those in which the advantage of the rulers is 
pursued as the highest end.! In treating, on the other | 
hand, of the distribution of political power, Aristotle 
retains at first the customary arithmetical division of 
States according as they are governed by one, by some, 
or by all of the citizens. Combining these two principles, 
he enumerates six forms of constitution, three of which 
are good and three had, setting down all those as un- 
just and despotic in which the aim is not the common 
good, but the advantage of the rulers.2 Where the 


Aéyovot Karas, TOY ye xpnolpwv 
diopapravovery, 

1 iii. 6. 1278. a, 30 sqq.: As in 
the household the government: of 
the slaves aims at securing in the 
first instance the advantage of 
the master, and only secondarily 
that of the slaves as a means to 
the former, and as the government 
of the family, on the other hand, 


aims primarily at the good of the 
governed, but io a secondary way 
also at that of the head of the 
house in so far as he is himself 
a member of the family—so in 
the State we must distinguish 
the two above-mentioned kinds 
of government. 

2 ili. 6 fin.: pavepby rolvwy ds 
Boat pév wodtreiat Td ow} ouRdépoy 


Bal 
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administration has for its object the common good, if 
one is thé sovereign, we have a monarchy ; if a minority, 
an aristocracy; if the whole body of the citizens, a 
polity; where it has for its object the advantage of 
the sovereign, monarchy degenerates into tyranny, 
aristocracy into oligarchy, polity into democracy.! This 


okorotow, abra wey dpbat Tvyxd- 
youvow oboat KaTa Td GrAGs Slxasov, 
Boa: 8 1d operepoy pdvoy Tay 
apxdvreyv, juaprnueva: maoat rad 
mapexBdoes Tay dpbay moArremy * 
deomorixal yap, 4 St wdAus Kowwvla 
Tay eAcvbépwy éorly. Hence iii 
‘M7 init.: tor: ydp vt pice: Searm0- 
Tov Kal HAAO BactAevTéy Kol BAA 
moAttixdy iad Sikatoy kal cuudépoy * 
tupavuindy 8 ode oT: Kara ovat, 
old Tay BAAwy wodtretoy Boat 
mapexBdoes iol: ratra yap 
yiyverat mapa pio. 

! Polit. iii. 7, iv. 2, 1289, a, 
26, b, 9; Ath. viii. 12. Aristotle’s 
‘account is here essentially that of 
Plato in the Politiceus (cf. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. p. 784), of which he himself, 
| Polit. iv. 2, 1289, b, 5, reminds 
us, while at the same time he 
differs from it ina single respect. 
‘There is, indeed, between the 
| Hthios and the Politics this 
‘divergency, that while in the 
latter the third of the three true 
forms of constitution is called 
simply ‘polity,’ it is said in the 
Ethics: tpirn 8 4 dd Tiynydray, 
hy  Timoxparichy Aye oikeiov 
patverat, rorrrelay 8’ abrhy eidbaciw 


of mAcioro: KaAciy. This dis- 
crepancy, however, is not so 


important that we may infer 
from it a change in Aristotle’s 
political views, or that to permit 
time for its occurrence we may 
place the Zthics on this ground 


considerably earlier than the 
Politics, For as a matter of 
fact the latter also describes its 
polity as a timocracy (see Ph. 
d. Gr.i, p. 745 sq.), so that the 
difference resolves itself finally 
into this: that in the Zkthics, 
brevitatis causa, Aristotle calls it 
timocracy, whereas in the Politics 
he appropriates to it the common 
term od:rela, as he has room 
here to describe more accurately 
what he means by it. Isoor. 
Panath. 131, has been taken to 
refer to the passage just cited 
from the Ethics (ONCKEN, Staatsl. 
d. Arist. ii. 160), and the conclu- 
sion drawn that the Hthics cannot 
have been composed later than 
ann. 342-339 B.c. (HENKEL, Stud. 
tir Gesch. d. griech. Lehre vom 
Staat, 46; Oncken takes another 
view). Butitseems more probable 
that the passage refers to Plato, 
who in the Politicws (302 D sq.) 
adduces legal democracy, and 
in the Republic (viii. 545 B,C) 
timocracy, as peculiar forms of 
constitution ; for Isocrates does 
not say that the writer upon 
whom his attack is made identi- 
fies these two (as Aristotle does). 
If, however, we are to find here 
a reference to the followers of 
Plato as well, and especially to 
Aristotle, it would probably he 
better to suppose that the rhe- 
torician has in view one of his dia- 
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principle of arrangement, however, is not consistently ~ 
preserved throughout; for while it might appear from 7 
the above statement that aristocracy and polity differ 
from monarchy only in the number of the rulers, we 
learn in another passage that this itself depends upon 
the character of the people. So the government hy ~ 
one is natural where in a people one family has a pre- 
eminent faculty for government; aristocracy, where a 
community of free citizens is content to submit to the 
government of the fittest; polity, where the population 
is a military one which, having distributed the offices 
of State among the propertied classes according to the 
standard of merit, knows both how to command and 
how to obey.! Referring further to the distinction 
between democracy and oligarchy, Aristotle criticises 
those who look for it in the fact that in the former the 
whole body, in the latter a minority, of the citizens 
hold the sovereignty. This numerical distinction, he ~ 
holds, is merely accidental and derivative: the essential 
opposition of these two forms of constitution consists in 
the fact that in the one the rich, in the other the poor, 
bear rule. In like manner that polity which stands ~ 
between them is distinguished by the preponderance of 
the middle class.? Elsewhere he finds the characteristic = 


logues (such as that mentioned in 
Polit. iii 6; see i. p. 119, n. 1, 
supra). That the Hthics cannot 
have been composed so early as 
Henkel helieves, has already been 
shown, i. p. 154 sq. 

1 iii. 17, 1288, a, 1: BaoiAevrdv 
pev oby Td Towtrdy dori wATOos 
& mépune pepe yevos brepexov Kat’ 
Gperhy mpds ayevovias wodrruchp, 
dpiorroxparucdy &¢ wAROos 8 mépyee 


pépew wARG0s EpxecOa Suvdpevoy 
Thy ra erevOdpwy apy hy brd Tay Kar’ 
bperhy fryewovnay mpds ToArriuchy 
apxhy, mwodtindy 88 wAHOos ev 
méguney eyylvec@at TARO0s woAEu- 
dy, duvduevoy UpxeoOa nal Upyew 
kara vépov rov kar’ atlay Bia- 
véuovra tots ebmdpors Tas apxds. 

2 Polit. iii, 8, cf. ©. 7 fin. iv, 
11, 12, 1296, a, 1, b, 24 sqq. 

5 iv. 12, 1296, b, 38. 
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peculiarity of democracy in freedom and equality, in 
the fact that all free men have an equal share in the 
government; and then combining this principle with 
~ the two others, he says that in democracy the majority 
of the poor and the free, in oligarchy conversely the 
minority of the rich and the noble, are the rulers ;! for 
since in a State where all are equal the majority of votes 
decides, and the poor always form a majority, these 


have necessarily the power in their own hands.” 


Fol- 


<lowing up the same line of thought, he indicates virtue, 
wealth, and freedom as severally characteristic of dif- 
ferent forms of constitution: virtue of aristocracy, 
wealth of oligarchy, freedom of democracy.’ In a third 


1 iv. 4, where it is first said 
(1290, b, 1): Simos wév eorw bray 
of éAedBepor Kipior Gav, ddvyapxla 
& Bray of wAcdotot, but afterwards 
at the end (1. 17): aan’ gor 
Snuonparta pkv Brav of ércdOepar 
kal Xropo: wAelous Byres KUpior THs 
apxijs Gow, daryapyia 8 B8rav of 
mAovait Kat ebyevérrepar GAlyot 
bvres. Ibid. 1291, b, 34: etwep 
yap érevepla pddior’ early ev 
Snuoxparia xabdrep broAauBdvovat 
tives Kai iodrns. 

2 vi. 2 init ; trdOecis wév ody 
Tis Snpoxparixys wodrrelas éAev- 
Gepia [or as it is expressed 1317, 
b, 16: éAcvOepla 4 xara 7d oor] 
. . . CAevbeplas 8& ey yey rd ey 
péper pxecbar Kal Upxew, rat 
yap 7d Sleoauoy +d Snyuorixdy 7d 
Yoov Exew éor) Kar’ kpibudy GAAG 
By Kar’ aklay, robrov 3 bvros Tot 
Siucafou 7d WARB0s avarynaioy elyat 
Kipioy, kal 8 rt by BdEn Tots wAcioot, 
Tour’ elvat kat réAos Ka) Todr’ elyat 
7d Sixaov: acl yap deiv toov 
éxew Exacroy tay woAitay' ote 


évy ais Snuoxparias cupBalver 
kuptwrépous elva Tols dmdépous T&Y 
eimépwy' wAecious ydp eciot, Kbpior 
38 7d Tois mAcloot Sdtav, The 
equality of all citizens is thus 
seen to be the fundamental point 
from which government by 
majority follows as an inference 
(cvpBalyer) and from that again 
government by the poor. 

8 iv. 8, 1294, a, 10: adpioro- 
kparias iv yap Spos dperh, 
bAvyapxias 8& wAodros, Shuov 3 
érevbepia, L, 19: rpla éord ra 
aphiaByrodyra rhs icdryros Tis 
wodrrelas, éAevbep!a mAodros dperh 
(rd yap réraprov, & Kadodow 
ebryéveray, &kodovde? Tuis Bucly: h 
yep ebyéverd dor dpyxaios wAodros 
kat dperh), Cf. iii, 12, 1283, a, 
16 sqq. (see p. 229, supra); v. 9, 
1810, a, 28; Rhet. i. 8, 1866, a, 
4: ort 38 Syuoxparias ev téAos 
erevBepla, dAryapyias 88 mAodros, 
apioroxpartas 8& +& mpds watdelay 
kal 7 yduima, tupavvidos 3 
pvararh, 
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passage! he enumerates four constitutions : democracy, = 
oligarchy, aristocracy, and government by one. In a 

democracy, he says, the offices of government are dis- 

tributed according to lot, in an oligarchy according to 

property, in an aristocracy according to education.? 

The government of one is a monarchy if it is founded ~ 
upon law and order; otherwise itis a tyrauny. These 
statements are not altogether consistent with one 
another; but a still greater difficulty arises from the 
circumstance that in the further development of his argu- 
ment Aristotle diverges widely from the order of arrange- 
ment which is naturally suggested by the previous survey 
of the different forms of constitution. Thus we should 
have expected from Book IIT. 14 onwards a discussion 
first of the three good kinds of State, and then of the 
three bad. Instead of this, Aristotle follows up ‘the 
introductory dissertations which occupy chaps. 9-13 
of the third book with a discussion of monarchy (III. 
14-17); he next proposes to investigate (III. 18) 
the best form of State, which, however, he only partially 
does in the books (VII. and VIII.) which ought to follow 
here; he next turns, in the fourth book (chap. 2), 
to the remaining forms of constitution, with the 
remark that of the six previously enumerated forms 
monarchy and aristocracy have been disposed of, as 
these coincide with the best State, and that it therefore 
en to discuss polity, oligarchy, democracy, and 


t Rhet. i. 8, 1365, b, 29. political capacity and attach- 

2 Timdela brd rod vduov xeyuévn, ment to the existing constitution 
by which we are to understand which spring from it: of yep 
not so much intellectual culture eupemevnidres ev Trois vouluoss év r7 
as an education in accordance dpioroxpatia tpxovow, ibid. 1, 35, 
with law and morality and the 
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tyranny; he accordingly now proceeds to investigate, 


in the first place (chap. 4, 


1291, b, 14—chap. 6, end), 


the different forms of democracy and oligarchy; then 
(chap. 8 sq.) polity as the proper blending of these 
two constitutions, along with several kindred forms 


(chap. 7); and, lastly, tyranny (chap. 10). 


This 


divergence from the previous account is much too 
fundamental to permit of its being accounted for by the 
incomplete character of the Politics alone, and too 


indispensable to permit of 


its being explained away.! 


2We are forced to admit that just as Aristotle in his 
account of the distinguishing characteristics of demo- 


eracy and oligarchy unites 


several different points of 


view which he fails completely to harmonise with one 
another, so also in his treatment of polity he is not free 


from a certain vacillation. 


reckons it among the good 
it is based upon the virtue 
“the common good. On the 


' #.g. in the manner pro- 
posed by FHCHNER (ab. d. Ge- 
rechtigheitsbegriff d. Arist. p. 
71 sq. n., cf. p. 92, 1), who assumes 
that by the polity of Hth. viii. 
12 and Polit. iv. we must under- 
stand something different from 
the ‘true polity’ which appears 
in Polit. vii. as the ideal State. 
Setting aside the unlikelihood of 
Aristotle’s describing two dif- 
ferent forms of constitution by 
the same name without qualify- 
ing addition, and of his totally 
omitting in his subsequent dis- 
cussion all further mention of the 
‘true polity ’ described in iii., we 


On the one hand, he 
States, on the ground that 
of the citizens and aims at 
other hand, he is unable to 


may point ont: (1) that the 
perfect State described in vii. 
and viii. is never referred to 
(not even iii. 7, 1279, a, 39, vii. 
14, 1332, a, 34) as polity (woarrela 
simply), bat as aristrocacy or 
aplorn modrrela (e.g. iv. 7, 1293, b, 
1, c. 2, 1289, a, 31), and that 
polity stands only third among 
true constitutions: (2) that in 
passages such as Polit. iv. 2 init. 
c. 8 init. we are expressly for- 
bidden to make any distinction 
between the polity of iv. and of 
the Hthies, and the polity pre- 
viously mentioned among the true 
forms of constitution. : 
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place it on a level with true monarchy and aristocracy.) “ 
For it is still government by the many, and a majority ~ 
can never atttain to so high a degree of virtue and 
insight as is possible to one or to few. The one field in 
which a polity can win distinction is the military, and 
accordingly the sovereign in it will naturally be the 
collective body of those capable of bearing arms.? The 
virtue, therefore, upon which the State is here founded 
is an imperfect one. The natural antagonisms between 
the citizens are not removed, as in an aristocracy, bya 
comprehensive and uniform education of all and an 
equal freedom from meaner employments. The pro- 
blem, therefore, must be to devise for it such institu- 
tions that antagonistic forces will be held in equilibrium, 
the excesses alike of democracy and of oligarchy avoided, 
and the foundation laid for that predominance of the 
middle classes which constitutes in Aristotle’s opinion, 
as we shall see, the chief advantage of polity. While 
it is possible in this way to explain the place which this ~ 
form of constitution occupies in Aristotle’s account, the 

ambiguity of its position remains a permanent defect in 

his theory of the State. The fundamental mistake, 


Noe. G . viii, 12, 1160, a, ‘AxpiBadcba «pds wacay dperhy 


35: rovrwy 5é [of the true forms 
of State] BeAtiorn pév  Bacrreta, 
xetplorn 8’ f tiwoxpatia (which here 
=moairefa; cf. p. 238, n. 1, sup.) 
b, 16: democracy is chiefly related 
to timocracy, the majority of the 
citizens ruling in both with equal 
right, and springs from it almost 
imperceptibly. 

2 iii, 7, 1279, a, 39: Eva pev 
yap Biapepery nar’ dperhy 4 dalyous 
évdexeTat, wAetous 8 Hdn xarerdy 


GAAG padAtoTa Thy moAcuiKhy’ abrn 
yep ev wAHVEL yiyvera. Bidmep 
Kara TavTny Thy woAitelay Kupiw- 
tatov To mpoTwoAeuoty kal perd- 
xovow abris of Kextnpevor re 
émAa, In accordance with this 
passage and c. 17 (see 289, n. 1, 
supra) we should read in 1. 37 
(differently from SPENGEL, Abd. 
d. Miinchn. Akad. philos.-phitol. 
Kl, v. 23), instead of 7d maHéos, 
Td roAguixoy TAROOs. 


nz 
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/ however, which is the cause of this ambiguity, consists 
in the crude division of political constitutions into good 
and bad, with which he starts. In polity and that 
improper form of aristocracy which is akin to it, there 
obtrudes itself between these two alternatives a third 
kind, which has no clear place assigned to it, unless 
we give up this division and supplement the qualitative 
opposition between good and bad by a quantitative 
difference in degrees of perfection.! 

Inquiring next into the respective titles of these 
different forms of constitution, we must first recal what 
was said above—viz. that in each and all of them the 
question is of a distribution of rights and privileges 
which can only be determined according to the prin- 
ciples of distributive justice. These demand that 
equals receive an equal portion; unequals, on the 
contrary, in proportion to their inequality an unequal 
--portion.? It is not, however, each and every superiority 

that entitles to political privileges, but only those which, 
like birth, freedom, wealth, virtue, stand in intimate 
relation to the qualities which are essential to a citizen, 
and are the indispensable elements in a full and satisfy- 


—— 


t 


! Aristotle himself takes 
occasion (iv. 8 init.) to justify the 
place he assigns to polity. 
‘Erdtapey 3 ofrws, he says, ob 
otcay otre ravrny [polity] map- 
éxBaow ore Tas pre pnOeloas 
apioroKpatias, br: Td pey GAndes 
maou: Sinpoprixact THs opSordrns 
monirelas, &c. But this only 
serves to corroborate the above 
remarks. For if polity is neither 
the best nor a vicious form of 
onstitution, it is obvious that 
ponstitutions cannot be divided 


that what differentiates polity 
from the best State is a mere 
aut, so that one and the same 
onstitution presents itself in 
omparison with the hest as a 
defective one (Siqmaprhxact), in 
comparison with all others as a 
trne one. Even in respect of the 
other forms Aristotle admits 
Lone ee may be relatively 
good; cf. eg. v. 9, 1809 

18-36. cia ae 

® See p. 228 sq. supra. 


= into good and bad, seeing 
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ing social life! But even any one of such advantages 
as these confers no title to rule in the State. Those who 
demand to stand on a footing of equality with others 
in everything because they are equal in something, or 
who assert pre-eminence in all respects on the ground of 
pre-eminence in some, put forward an unfounded claim.? 
The problem therefore is, to determine the relative 
worth of those qualities upon which a title to political 
privileges can be based, and thus to estimate the value 
of the claims of the various classes to the sovereignty, as 
these express themselves in the various forms of con- 
stitution. The highest of these qualities, and that 
which in the perfect State is alone of importance, 
Aristotle declares, as we have already seen,* to be 
virtue ; although he does not deny to the others their 
importance. But besides the character of individuals, 
we must also take into account their numerical propor- 
tion. It does not follow because an individual or the 
members of a minority are superior to all the rest 
individually in virtue, insight and property, that they 
must therefore be superior to the whole body taken 
together. A majority of individuals, each of whom 
takeri by himself is inferior to the minority, may as a 


A 


whole possess an advantage over them, as each member , 


finds his complement in the other, and all thus attain a 
higher perfection. The individual contribution to the 


1 fii. 12, 1282, b, 21-1283, a, 
23; cf. p. 229 sq. supra. 

2 iti, 9, 1280, a, 22, c. 13, 
1283, a, 26, v. 1, 1301, a, 25 
sqq. b, 35. 

3 Aristotle does not himself 
formulate the problem precisely 


thus, but the above statement of 
it corresponds to what he says 
iii. 13, 1283, a, 29-b, 9 upon the 
a&udicBitnois and the xplow thas 
Gpxew Ser, 

+ P. 230 sq. supra. 
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State in this case is less, but the sum of the contribu- 
tions is greater than in the case of the others.’ If 
this does not hold of every body of people without 
distinction, yet there may be peoples of whom it is 
true.? In such cases, while it would certainly be wrong 
to entrust to individual members of the majority offices 
of State which require special personal qualifications, 
yet it must be the people as a whole who in the public 
cassemblies and law courts pass decisions, elect’ magi- 
strates, and supervise their administration,? all the more 
as it would be in the highest degree dangerous for the 
State to convert the majority of the citizens into 
enemies by completely excluding them from a share iu 
/ the government.‘ In answer to the objection that this 
is to set the incapable in judgment over the capable, to 


place the more important 


1 Aristotle frequently returns 
to this acute remark, which is of 
so much importance in estimat- 
ing democratic institutions ; see 
iii, 11 imit.: Ore 8€ Se? wdprov efvac 
GAAov Td ARGOS 7) ToOvS apictous 
pey dAlyous 3é, Séteaev by AverOar 
wal rw’ Exew dropiay, taxa b& why 
&aAqGeay, rods yap woAAads, Gy 
éxaardés éorw ov amovdatos avi, 
dpws evBéxera: ouver@dyras elvat 
Beartous éxelvwv, ody as Exaorov 
GAN’ ds obpravras, oiov Ta cuuho- 
pyri detmva trav éx mids Bardvys 
xopyyndévrwy [similarly c. 15, 
1286, a, 25]: woAAGy yap bvrov 
Exacrov pdpuv eExew aperis rad 
ppovicews, kal ylvecbat cuverddyras 
donep tva &vOpwrov td mAOas 
moAvToda tal moAvxerpa kal moAAds 
Exovr’ aicéhoes. ottw xal trepl 
Ta On nal thy Sidvotay. c. 13, 
1283, a, 40: &AAd phy ral of 


function (viz. the highest 


mhelous mpds tabs éAdrrovs [sc. 
aura Barjoeay by repli ris apis ]* 
Kal yap xpelrrovs Kal mAovoidrepat 
Kal BeArious cioly, ds AapBavo- 
Kévoy tay mAedbvwv mpbs Tos 
éadrrovs. 1283, b, 33: ovdév yap 
KwAvet wore Td wAROOS elvar BEATiov 
Tév dAlywy Kal wAovorérepov, ovx 
és Ka’ Exagroy GAA’ ds aOpdous. 

2 iii. 11, 1282, b, 15. 

8’ By the public scrutiny 
(eddvm), c. 11, 1281, b, 33, 1288, 
a, 26. 

4. 11, 1281, b, 21 sqq, 
especially 1. 34: mdvres piv yap 
Exovet cuverOdrres ixavhy atcOnow, 
Kal puyvipevor rots BeAtloot rads 
mores @peAotaw, xabdtep ty wh 
kadapd Tpoph werd ris abapas Thy 
magav moet xpnomotépay Tis 
dAiyns* xwpls 8 Exacros areAhs 
wep) rd xpivey eorly, 
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authority in the State) in the hands of those who are 
excluded from the less important (viz. the individual 
offices), Aristotle adds to the above exposition’ the 
further pertinent observation that there are many things 
of which the user can judge as well as or better than - 
the specialist who makes them:? in other words, that 
the people, although it may not understand much about 
the details of State and government, may yet know well 
enough whether or not a government is advancing its 
interests. The smaller capacity, therefore, of the indi- 
viduals may be counterbalanced and even outweighed by 
their greater numbers; and vice versa, their greater 
capacity by their smaller number. The more capable 
have no claim to the possession of power if there are too 
few of them to govern or to form of themselves a State.’ 
The first condition of the survival of any constitution is 
that its supporters should be superior to its enemies. 
But this is a question, not of quality alone, but of ~ 
numbers. It is only by taking both of these elements 
into account that we can properly estimate the balance 
of political power. The stronger party is the one which ~ 
is superior to the other, either in both these respects 
or so decisively in one of them that the deficiency in 


1 Cf. further c. 11, 1282, a, 
14: Zorat yap Exactos ev xelpwv 
Kpiths tav eiddrwy, Gmavres B& 
ouverddyres  BeArtous } ob xelpous. 
L, 84: od yap 6 Sucarrhs otf 6 
exnAnoiacths apxov dorly, dAAG Td 
dicaorhpiov kat 7 Bovdd iat 6 Simos" 
tay Be pndvray Exaoros pdpidy 
éort TovTway . . . hore diralws 
Kbpioy perCdvay 7a TAOS * ex yap 
TohAdy 6 Simos Kat 7 Bovdh wat 7d 
Suaorhpiv. nat rd Thinua Be 


mArclovy 7d rdvrwv robrav Trav 
nad’ Eva «at war’ dAlyous peydaAas 
apxas apxdvrwr. 

2 Thid. 1282, a, 17. 

® iii, 18, 1283, b, 9: ef 8) roy 
GpiOpdy elev OAbyo: wduray of thy 
dperhy Exovres, Tlya Sel SieAciv roy 
tpdmov s 2 rb dAlyor apds 7d Epyov 
be? cxoneiy, ei Suvarot Siomely thy 
wodty i) TogotTa: To wAROos bor’ 
elvat wéAuw é& abtay. 
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7 the other is more than counterbalanced.! The influence 
of individuals or classes will be in proportion to the 
amount which they severally contribute to the stability 
of the State and the attainment of its end. The end, 
however, must always be the good. of the whole, and 

“not the advantage of any particular class.? And since 
this object is more certainly attained under the rule of 
law than under that of men, who are continually subject 
to all kinds of weakness and passion, Aristotle differs 
from Plato® in concluding that it is better that good 
laws hold sway, and that magistrates be left to the 
freedom of their own will only in cases which laws fail 
to cover, owing to their necessary universality and the 
impossibility of taking account of every individual case 


that may occur. 


liv, 12, 1296, b, 15: 8? yap 
kpetrroy elva Td BovdAduevoy wépos 
Tis mwéAews TOU py BovdAopéevov 
pévew thy woditelay, [So v. 9, 
1309, b,16.] @or: 8¢ maoa wérrs 
é Te Tov wowod Kal Tov mood, 
Aéyw 5& wordy wey edcufeplay wAad- 
Toy watdelay ciyéveray, woody Se 
Thy Tod wAHOous Srepoxhy. evbe- 
xerar 58 Td wey rowdy imdpxew 
érépw pepe: THs wéAcws, . . . AAW 
5é per 7d rogdy, oloy mAelous roy 
apiouoy elvar trav ‘yevvalwv rods 
aysvvets } tev mAcuclwy robs dwéb- 
pous, Mh wévro: Toaodroy bmrepéxew 
T@e woog Saov Aciwecbar TH aig. 
5d radra mpds RAANAG ovyKpiréoy. 
brov pty oby swepéxer Td Trav 
ardpuy AROS Thy cipnuévny dva- 
Aoyiay, evraida wépuney elvar Syyo- 
xpatiay, nat Exaoroy efSos BSypuo- 
xparias [organised or lawless, 
&c.] Kard tiv dwepoxhy Tod Shyov 
éxdorov [according as farmers or 


If it be objected that the law may 


labourers, &c., preponderate] ... 
Brov 8& 7d Trav ecbwdpuy Kar 
yvopluwy padrdov streprelver TP 
wotg } Aclretar TE woag, évraida 
Bt dAryapx‘av, kal rijs dAryapytas 
Tov abroy tpdrov Exacroy eldos 
Kare Thy imepoxhy Tod dAvyapxiKod 
mwAfOous . . . Swov bt 7d THY pécwY 
Sreprefver rAHO0s 4) cvvaupordpwy 
Tay &xpwy % Kal Oarépov pdvay, 
évrad®’ évdéxerar wodrrelay elvat 
pdvinoy. 

2? iii, 18, 1283, b, 36: Ought 
the legislator to ‘look to the ad- 
vantage of the better or of the 
greater number? 7d 8 dpOdy 
Anwréoy ‘ows: 7d 8 tows dpbdy 
mpds Td Tijs wéAews BANS cvEéepoy 
nat mpds 7d Kowdy Td THY woAITaY, 
Hence all forms of constitution 
which do not aim at the general 
welfare are resolutely regarded 
as bad. 

8 Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 762 sq. 
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itself be partial, Aristotle admits that it is true ; the law 
will be good or bad, just or unjust, according as the 
constitution is so, since laws everywhere correspond to 
the existing constitution. But the conclusion which 
he draws is, not that persons instead of laws should 
adjudicate, but that constitutions should be good.' The 
final result of all these considerations is, therefore, the 
demand for an order founded upon law, and aiming at 
the common good of all, in which influence and privi- 
lege should be assigned to individuals and classes 
according to their importance for the life of the 
whole. 

We have next to consider the case in which an 
individual or a minority possesses personal qualities so 
outstanding as wholly to outweigh all the others put 
together in ability and political importance. Would it 
not be unjust to place such persons on an equal footing 


! iii. 10: In whom shall the 
sovereignty reside? In the 
masses, the rich, the best, in 
some distinguished citizen, or in 
a tyrant? After recounting all 
these different views, and dis- 
missing the third and fourth 
witb the remark that in that 
case the majority of the citizens 
would be excluded from all po- 
litical rights, Aristctle continues, 
1281. a, 34: GAA’ Yows daly cis 
hy 7d kdpiov Baws &vOpwrov ely 
GAAQ wh vdmov patdrov, ExovrTd ye 
7a cupBalvovra wd wep thy 
wuxhy. He suggests, indeed, an 
objection: &y ofy F véuos pey 
dAcyopxinds 5é 4 Snuoxparucds, Ti 
Biolver wep) Tay Amopnuevev ; cup- 
Bhoera yap duolws [i.e. as in the 
case of the personal rule of the 


rich or of the people] 7a Aex@évra 
apérepov. Nevertheless he arrives 
finally at the conclusion (1282, 
b, 1): 4 88 apdrn AexXPetoa drupta 
Tote: avepdy ovdiv obtws Erepoy 
ds Sri Set robs vduous elvar ruplovs 
Keysevous op0ds, Tov kpxorta, BE, by 
ve eis dy te mAelous Got, wepl 
rourwy elvat Kupious wep) 8owy 
eEaduvarotary of vdéuot Aéyew d&ko- 
Bas 87d wh Sddtov elvor eaddAou 
dyAdoat -wepl wévrwy. But the 
character of the laws depends 
upon the constitution (aoArrela 
in the wider sense explained p. 
232 sq.): GAAQ why el rodT0, SRAov 
bri robs wey Kara tas dpbdas o- 
Airelas dvoryratov elvat Sitalous, 
Tous Bt KaTd Tas TapeKBeByxvlas od 
dutaiovs. Onthe supremacy of law 
see p. 252, infra. 
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with the others, whom in every respect they so far excel ? 
Would it not be as ridiculous as to ask the lion to enter 
on an alliance of equal rights with the hare? If a 
State will suffer no political inequality, nothing is left 
for it but to exclude from its pale members who thus 
excel the common mass. In that sense, the institution of 
the Ostracism is not without a certain justification : it 
may, under certain circumstances, be indispensable to the 
safety of the democracy. In itself, however, it is wholly 
unjust, and, as a matter of fact, was abused for party 
ends. The true solution is to regard men of decisive 
superiority, not as mere members, but as the destined 
rulers of the State, not as under the law, but as them- 
selves the law. They dwell among men like gods—you 
can as little rule over them or divide the power with 
them as you can divide the sovereignty of Jove. Only 
one attitude is possible towards them—namely, voluntary 
subjection. They are the natural, born kings;! they 


1 iii. 18, 1284, a, 3: ef 3€ tis vduos. And then follows the dis- 


éotw els tocotrov Siapépwy Kar’ 
dperis brepBor\v, 1) mAclous wey 
évis ph pévrat Suvarol xAhpwpa 
mapacxéorba: méAcws, bore wh Tv- 
Banrhy elva thy ray KAAwY aperhy 
mavrwy pnde thy Sivauw abrav 
Thy woArTuhy mpbs Thy éxelywy, et 
mAelous, ef 3° cfs, Thy éxelvou wdvur, 
obKérs Oeréov robTous wépos méAEws* 
adinhoovrat yep akiotpevot Tay 
towv, &vigot Tocodrov Kar’ dperhy 
tyres Kal Thy woAdrrixhy Sdvapi* 
bowep yap Oedy ev avOpdrois elxds 
elyat Toy TowovTov: bOev SHAov Gri 
kal thy vouobeciay avayKatoy elyar 
wep) Tavs Yrous Kal Te yéver nal TH 
Suvduet. ard 8¢ r&v rowodtav 
otn Fort vduos: ato yap eiot 


cussion in the text above, after 
which Aristotle continues, 1284, 
b, 25: aaa’ emt ris aplorns zo- 
Aurelas Eyer moAAhy amoplav, od 
kara Tay AdAwY ayubdy Thy 
brepoxhy, oiov icxdos Kal mAovrov 
Kal moAugiAlas, GAA? dy Tis yévnTar 
BSiapépwry Kar’ dperhy, rt xpy moreiv 5 
ov yap 57) datey &y Sety exBddrrev 
nal pebiordva: tov Tovobrov. &AAG 
phy ov8 tpyev ye rod rowdrou: 
maparrhoiov yap xby ef rob Aids 
ipxew dktotev, uepiCovres ras apxds. 
Aclrerat rolyuv, Brep Zoe medu- 
Kévat, melecOar rq TowdTy mdvTas 
dopévws, bore Baotrdas elyat rods 
rowobrous aidluus év rails méAcow. 


Similarly c. 17, 1288, a, 15 sqq. 
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alone have a true and unconditional title to monarchy." 
Such a monarchy Aristotle calls the best of all consti- 
tutions? believing as he does that under it the well- 
being of the people is best secured; for he alone is 
king in this high sense who is endowed with every 
excellence and free from every mortal defect; nor will 
such a one seek his own advantage at the cost of his 
subjects, but, like a god, will lavish upon them benefits 
out of his own abundance. In general, however, Ari- 
stotle is no eulogist of monarchy. The different kinds 
of it which he enumerates,* he regards as mere varieties 
of two fundamental forms—namely, military command 


? Of. iii. 17, 1281, b, 41 sqq. 
© Eth. viii. 12, 1160, a, 35: 
rotrwy 5& [of the true forms of 
constitution] Perriorn wey 7 
Baoirela xeiplorn 8 4 TiwoKparta, 
3 Thid. b, 2: 6 pev yap répavvos 
Td éuvT@ cuupepov oKorel, 6 BE 
Baoircds 7d THY apyopevwy. od 
yap err: Baotreds & wh abrdpens 
nal waot Tots yabois brepéxwv. 6 
B& ro.wtros obdevds mpocdeira:> Th 
apdama otv aitG pey ok aby 
snooty, tois 8 apxopévois: 6 yap 
uy rowdros KAnpwrds ay tis ein 
Baoireds. Cf. p. 260, n. 1, supra. 
4 Inthe section mep) BactActas, 
which Aristotle inserts iii. 14-17, 
and which, as it is closely con- 
nected with the preceding dis- 
cussion, we must here notice. 
Besides true monarchy he there 
enumerates five kinds of mon- 
archical rule: (1) that of the 
heroic age; (2) that which is 
common among barbarians; (3) 
the rule of the so-called Aisym- 
netz or elective princes; (4) 
the Spartan; (5) unlimited mon- 
archy (mapBagtrelg, c, 16 1287 


a, 8). The first of these kinds, he 
remarks (c. 14, 1285, b, 3 sqq., 
20 sqq., a, 7, 14), was rather a 
union of certain offices, judicial, 
priestly, military; similarly, the 
Spartan was an hereditary com- 
mand. The monarchy of the 
barbarians, on the other hand, 
is an hereditary mastership 
(apx} Seomoriuch——but the govern- 
ment of slaves is despotic, that 
of freemen political; Polit. ili. 
4, 1277, a, 83, b, 7, c. 6, 1278, b, 
32, 1279, a, 8), to which, how- 
ever, the subjects voluntarily 
submit, and which is limited by 
traditional usage (iii. 14, 1286, 
a, 16, b, 23). Elective monarchy 
is a dictatorship either for life 
or for a definite time or object. 
(On the alper) rupavvis v. ibid. a, 
29 sqq. b, 25.) Only in an irre- 
sponsible monarchy is an indi- 
vidual actually master of a whole 
people; it is a kind of magnified 
domestic rule : éo07ep yap 7 oirovo- 
punh Baoirela tis oiklas eoriv, ofrws 
q Bactrela wéAcws kal €Ovous Evds ® 
mAcdvay oixovoula (ibid.b, 29 sqq.). 
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for life and irresponsible sovereignty. The former, 
however, is applicable to the most diverse forms of 
constitution, and cannot, therefore, be the fundamental 
characteristic of any one of them. By a monarchical 
constitution, therefore, in the present inquiry, we can 
only mean irresponsible monarchy.! But against this 
form of government there are, according to Aristotle, 
many objections. That it may, under certain circum- 
stances, be natural and justifiable he does not, indeed, 
-deny. A people which is incapable of governing itself 
must needs have a governor. In such a case govern- 
ment by one is just and salutary. If, on the other 
~ hand, the case be one of a people consisting of freemen 
who stand to one another in a relation of essential 
equality, personal rule contradicts the natural law, which 
assigns equal rights to equals; in such States the only 
just arrangement is that power should alternate ; but 
where this is the case it is law, and not the will of a 
7 monarch, that rules.’ If, further, it be said that govern- 
ment by the best man is better than government by 
the best laws, because the latter issue only universal 
decrees without regard to the peculiarities of particular 
cases, we must remember, in the first place, that even 
the individual must be guided by universal principles 


1 jii. 15, 1286, b, 33-1287, a, 


7, c. 16 init. 

2 iii. 17 init., after stating the 
objections to monarchy Aristotle 
continues : 4AA’ Yows rar’ em pév 
tiwev exer Toy tpdrov ToUToy, ém) 
dé twav obx oftws, fort yap Th 
gto deonocrdy Kal KAAO BactAeu- 
Toy Kal KAAo moAutixby kal Sinatov 
kal cuudépoy. c. 14, 1285, a, 19: 
monarchical power is as un- 


limited among some barbarian 
peoples as tyrannical. Neverthe- 
less it is legitimate (xara vépov 
kal murpinh); dia yap 7d BovaAuKd- 
repo elvar To HOn pice of wey Bdp- 
Bapot r&v "EAARver, of 5& wep) Thy 
*Aclay ray wep) rhy Eipdmny, bro- 
Mévovat Thy Beomoruchy dpxhy obdiy 
duo xepalvovres. Cf. p. 239, n.1, sup. 

3 iii. 16, 1287, a, 8 sqq. cf. c. 
17, 1288, a, 12, c. 15, 1286, a, 36. 
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of government, and that it is better that these should 
be administered in their purity than that they should 
be obscured by distorting influences. Law is free from 
such influences, whereas every human soul is exposed 
to the disturbing influence of passion; law is reason 
without desire. Where law reigns, God reigns incarnate ; 
where the individual, the beast reigns as well.! If 
this advantage seems to be again outweighed by the 
inability of law to take account of particular cases as 
the individual governor can, this is not decisive. It 
follows, indeed, from it that the constitution must 
admit of an improvement upon the laws?—that the 
cases which the law does not take account of must be 
submitted to authoritative judges and magistrates, and 
that provision should be made by means of a special 
education for a constant supply of men, to whom these 


1 iii, 15, 1286, a, 7-20, c. 16, 
1287, a, 28: 5 wey ody roy vdpov 
kereday Epxev Soxei KeArcverv 
kpxewv Tov bedy kal roy vody pdvous, 
6 & GvOpwroyv Kedetwy mpoorlOnor 
wal Onplov. % Te yap émduula 
ro.odroy [perhaps better: raotrov 
by] ad 5 Oupds Epxovras diaorpéper 
xal robs aplorous &vSpas. Sidmep 
tiveu dpétews vots 6 véuos éorly. 
Cf. p. 248 sq. vi. 4, 1318, b, 39: 
hyap eovola rod mpdrrew 8 1 by 
26éAyn tis ob Sivarar puadrrew Td 
év éxdotp tay avOpdrav pairovr. 
Eth. v. 10, 1134, a, 35: 81d ob 
éGuev Epxew EvOpwrov, GAA Ty 
Adyov [al. véuov], St: éaut@ roiro 
motel ka) ylveras TUpavvos, 

2 Aristotle touches on this 
point, ii. 8, 1268, h, 31 sqq. He 
there says that neither the 
written nor the unwritten laws 
can be unchangeable. Govern- 


ment, like all other arts and 
sciences, reaches perfection gra- 
dually. From the earliest inhabi- 
tants of a country, whether they 
be autochthonous ora remnant of 
a more ancient population, little 
insight is to be expected: it 
would be absurd, therefore, to be 
bound by their precedents; written 
laws, moreover, cannot embrace 
every individual case. Neverthe- 
less great prudence is required in 
changing the laws; the authority 
of the law rests entirely on use 
and wont, and this onght not to 
be infringed unnecessarily ; men 
ought to put up with small 
anomalies rather than injure the 
authority of the law and the 
government and accustom the 
citizens to regard legislative 
changes lightly. 
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functions may be entrusted; but it does not by any 
means follow that the highest authority in the State 
should reside in an individual. On the contrary, the 
more undeniable it is that many are superior to one, 
that the latter is more liable to be fooled by passion 
and corrupted by desire than a multitude, and that 
even the monarch cannot dispense with a multitude of 
servants and assistants, the wiser it is to commit this 
authority into the hands of the whole people and cause 
it to be exercised by them, rather than by an individual} 
—assuming always that the people consist of free and 
capable men.” Furthermore, we cannot overlook the 
fact that use and custom are more powerful than written 
laws, and that government by these at any rate has the 
advantage over government by ‘a man, even althongh 
we deny this of written law.2 A monarch, finally (and 
this argument weighs heavily with Aristotle), will almost 
inevitably desire to make his sovereignty hereditary in 
his family ; and what guarantee have we in such a case 


1. 15, 1286, a, 20-h, 1, c. upon a special case, in which 


16, 1287, a, 20—h, 35; cf. p. 246, u. 
2, supra. Rhet.i. 1, 1354, a, 31: it 
is hest that as much as possible 
cases should be decided by law 
and withdrawn from judicial con- 
sideration ; for (1) true insight is 
more likely to be found in the 
individual or the select few who 
make a law than in the many 
who have to apply it ; (2) lawsare 
the product of mature delihera- 
tion, judicial decisions of the 
moment ; (3) the most important 
consideration of all: the legis- 
lator establishes universal prin- 
ciples for the future, law courts 
and popular assemblies decide 


inclination, aversion and private 
advantage not unfrequently play 
a part. To these, therefore, we 
must leave, when possible, only 
such questions as refer to matters 
of fact—past or future. 

® Thid, 1286, a, 35: Zorw 58 7d 
mAHGos of eAcdepo1, wydty Tapa 
tov véuov mpdrroytes, GAA’ # repl 
dy éxAcimew dvayxaiov abtév, We 
are dealing with dya@ol xal &vdpes 
kal roAtra:, To the further objec- 
tion that in large masses factions 
commonly arise, the reply is 
made: 87: gmovdaio. thy puxhy, 
owep xaxcivos 6 eis. 

3 ¢, 16, 1287, b, 5. 
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that it will not pass into the most unworthy hands, to 
the ruin of the whole people?! On all these grounds ~ 
Aristotle declares it to be better that the State be ruled 
by a capable body of citizens than by an individual: in 
other words, he gives ‘ aristocracy ’ the preference over ~~ 
‘monarchy.’? Only in two cases does he regard the 
latter, as we have seen, as justified: when a people stands 
so low as to be incapable of self-government, or when 
an individual stands so pre-eminently out over all others 
that they are forced to revere him as their natural 
ruler. Of the former, he could not fail to find many = 
instances in actual experience ; he himself, for instance, 
explains the Asiatic despotisms on this principle. Of 
the latter, neither his own time nor the whole history 
of his nation afforded him any example corresponding 
even remotely to the description, except that of his own 
pupil Alexander.*? The thought naturally suggests it-~ 
self that he had him in his mind when he describes the 
prince whose personal superiority makes him a born 
ruler.4 Conversely, we can imagine that he used his 
ideal of the true king (if he had sketched it at so early 
a period as his residence in Macedonia®) as a means of 
directing to beneficial ends a power which would endure 


1G, 15, 1286, b, 22. 


2, 15, 1286, b, 3: ef 8 rhy 
bev TaY TActévwY apxny ayaler 
5 avipGv mdvrwv dpiotoxpariay 
ferdov, Thy 5é Tov Evds BactAciay, 
aiperwrepoy by ely wéAcow apioto- 
xpatia BaciAclas. Accordingly 
early monarchies have changed 
into republics as the number of 
capable people in the cities has 
increased. 

3 Pericles alone might per- 


haps have been mentioned along- 
side of him; he was, however, 
not a monarch, but a popular 
leader, and in Polit. ii. 12, 1274, 
a, 5 sqq. is treated merely as a 
demagogue. 

4 See ONCKEN, 
Arist. ii. 268 sq. 

5 He dedicated a treatise to 
Alexander wep) BaotAclas ; see p. 


Staatsl. d, 


, 60, n. 1, 
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no opposition and no limitation, and of saying to a 
prince whose egotism would admit no title by the side 
of his own that absolute monarchy can only be merited 
by an equally absolute moral greatness. These specula- 
tions, however, are delusive. Aristotle himself remarks 
that no one any longer exists so far superior to all 
others as the true king must needs be.! Moreover, 
throughout the Politics he accepts the presuppositions 
of Greek national and political life, and it is not 
likely that in his theory of monarchy he should have 
had the Macedonian Empire, whose origin, like that ot 
other peoples, he elsewhere traces to definite historical 
sources,” present to his thought. It is better to explain 


1 y. 10, 1313, a, 3: 0d yhyvor- 
tat 8° &rt Bacircion viv, GAN’ Brep 
yiyveyrat, povapxla: Kad rupayvibes 
pGAAOD, 5a 7d Thy Bactrclay éxov- 
civ wey apxhy elva, perCdvev 58 
xuptay, moAAobs: 5’ elyat rods dp- 
ofous, eal pnbéva diapéporra 
rocotroy are a&mwapricery 
moos rd péyebos Kal rd dti- 
wpa tis &pxis. dore Sid pey 
roito éxdytes ovx Uropuévovew: 
by 8& 8, dwdrns tptn tis ® Blas, 
Hin Boxe? rodro civa: tupavvts. 
This does not, indeed, primarily 
refer to the appearance in a state 
previously monarchical of a 
prince whose personality corre- 
sponds to that of the ideal king, 
but to the introduction of mon- 
archy in states which hitherto 
hhave had another form of consti- 
tution ; the words undéva ...dpxijs 
seem, however, to show that 
Aristotle in depicting the true 
king was not thinking of contem- 
porary examples. Had he desired 
historical illustrations he. would 
have preferred to look for them in 


mythical times—perhaps in a 
Theseus—seeing that in iii. 15, 
1286, a, 8 he supposes that mon- 
archy is the oldest form of con- 
stitution, perhaps becanse the 
few capable people in antiquity 
stood more prominently out 
above the common man than in 
later times. 

2 Polit. v. 10, 1310, b, 39, 
where the Macedonian kings are 
mentioned along withthe Spartan 
and Molossian as owing their. 
position to their services as 
fonnders of states. 

8 Even although the passage 
vii. 7 (see infra) were taken to 
mean that the Greek nation now 
that it has become politically 
united (strictly speaking it had 
not received wlay woA:relay even 
from Philip and Alexander) is 
ahle to rule the world, and not 
merely that ‘i¢ would be able to 
rule the world if it were politi- 
cally united, it conld not be 
quoted in proof of the view that 
Aristotle (as ONCKEN, Staatsl. d. 
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his views on this subject upon purely scientific principles. 
Among the different possible cases in which virtue may = 
be the basis of political life, he had to take account of 
that in which the virtue resides primarily in the prince, 
and in which his spirit, passing into the community, 
confers upon it that prowess which he himself possesses. 
It would certainly not be difficult to prove from Ari- 
stotle’s own statements about the weakness of human 
nature and the defects of absolute monarchy that such 
a case can never actually occur, that even the greatest 
and ablest man differs from a god, and that no personal 
greatness in a ruler can compensate for the legally 
organised co-operation of a free people, or can constitute 
a claim to unlimited command over free men. Deter- 
mined, however, though Aristotle usually is in his hos- 
tility to all false idealism, and careful though he is in 
the Politics to keep clearly in view the conditions of 
reality, he has here been unable wholly to rid himself 
of idealistic bias. He admits that the advent of a man 
who has a natural claim to sole supremacy is a rare 
exception; but he does not regard it as an impossibility, 
and accordingly considers it his duty not to overlook 
this case in the development of his theory.! 

After thus discussing the principles of his division 
of states into their various kinds, Aristotle next 
proceeds to investigate the separate forms themselves, 
beginning with the best, and passing from it to the 


Arist. i. 21, supposes) saw in its HEnxKEL, Studien, &c., p. 97. 
unity under the Macedonian 1 SUSEMIHL, Jahresber. tiber 
sway the fulfilment of his class. Alterthwmsw., 1876, p. 277, 
people’s destiny. Cf. SusrmInu, takes the same view. 

Jahrb. f. Philol. ciii. 134 sq. 
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less perfect examples. The examination of the‘ Best 
State,’ however, as already observed, is incomplete. 
We must therefore be content to notice the section of 
it which we have before us. 


5. The Best State ! 


For a perfect society certain natural conditions are 

yin the first place necessary ; for just as each art requires 
a suitable material to work upon, so also does political 

» science. A community cannot, any more than an indi- 
vidual, dispense with external equi aipment as the con- 


dition of complete happiness.? 


'It has been frequently 
denied that Aristotle intended to 

' depict an Ideal State (see HIL- 
. DENBRAND, ibid. p. 427 sqq. 
\ HENKEL, ibid. 74); his own 
\declarations, however, as is 
igradually coming to be generally 
/admitted, leave no doubt on this 
jhead. Cf. eg. iii. 18 fin, vii. 1 
init. c. 2, 1824, a, 18, 23, c. 4 
init. c. 9, 1328, h, 33, c. 13 init. 

: G. 15 init. iv. 2, 1289, a, 30. The 
subject of the discussion in Polit. 
vii. and viii. is described by all ' 
these passages without exception | 
as the aplorn waAiTela, the wddArs 
pédAAovea nar’ ebyhy overrdvat, | 


and i went expressly says tl that 


in depicting’ such a State many | 
. assumptions must he made, but | 
“these ought not. to, transcend the | 
limits of possibility. This, how- 
: ever, is precisely what Plato also 
| had asserted of the presupposi- 
} tions of hig ideal state (Rep. v. 
473, c. vi. 499 C, D,502 Cc; see Ph. 
a.G@r.i. p. 776), and so small is the 
difference in this respect between 


A State, in the first 


them that, while Plato declares 
wh ravrdracw Has ebxas eipneévan, 
GAAG xarera wey Suvarda 5é€ ay 
(Rep. vii, 540 D), Aristotle says, 
conversely (vii. 4, 1325, b, 38, 
and ulmost in the same words 
ii. 6, 1265, a,17): Sef wadAd wpadro- 
redeiobat xabdarep elxapevaus, elvat 
pévra pnbev ratrwv adbvarav. 
Aristotle certainly declares the 
‘most peculiar of Plato’s propo- 
‘sals to be unsuitable and im- 
| practicable; he is moreover not 
+o entranced with his Ideal State 
as to deny, as Plato does, to any 
other the name of State and to 
permit to the philosopher alone 
a share in its administration ; he 
' demands of political science that 
it should study also the less 
perfect conditions of actuality 
and ascertain what is hest in the 
circumstances; but at the same 
‘time he doubted as little as Plato 
\that Politics ought also to sketch 
the ideal of a perfect State. 
2 Polit. vii. 4 init. 
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place, must be neither too small nor too great: since if 
it is too small it will lack independence; if too great, 
unity. The true measure of its proportions is that the 
number of the citizens should, on the one hand, suffice 
for all wants, and, on the other, be sufficiently within a 
compass to keep the individual members intimately 
acquainted with one another and with the government,! 
Aristotle further desires a fruitful country of sufficient 
extent, which itself supplies all the necessities of life 
without leading to luxury, and which is easily defended 
and suitable for purposes of commerce. In this last 
respect he defends, as against Plato,? a maritime situa- 
tion, prescribing at the same time means of avoiding 
the inconveniences which it may bring with it.? Mor 

important still, however, is the natural character of the 
people. A healthy community can only exist where 
the people combine the complementary qualities of 
spirit and intellect. Aristotle agrees with Plato in 
holding that this is so among the Greeks alone. The 
Northern barbarians, on the other hand, with their un- 


1 Thid. 1826, b, 5 sqq. where 
at the end Aristotle says: 57Aov 
tolvuy ws obrdés ear: méAcws Spos 
tpioros, 4 peylorn tot wAHOous 
SrepBorah mpds aitdpreay (wijs 
etcivorros. At the same time he 
maintains that the general cri- 
terion of the size of a state is, 
not the wAjj@os, but the ddvauis of 
its population, that the greatest 
is that which is hest capable of 
answering the peculiar ends of 
the state, and that accordingly 
we have to take into account the 
numher, not of the population, 
but of the citizens proper: od 
yap tabroy peydAn te mwéAus Kal 


roavdvipwmos, Of. Eth. ix. 10, 
1170, b, 31: offre yap ek déxa 
avOpdrwv yévoir’ by wéris odr’ éx 
5éxa pupidiwy Eri wédis dorlv—we 
shall not consider the latter too 
low an estimate if we have in 
view the Greek states in which 
all full citizens share directly in 
the government (cf. Polit. ibid. 
1326, b, 6). 

* Lames, iv. init. ; this passage 
is, undoubtedly present to Ari- 
stotle’s mind, although he makes 
no mention either of it or of its 
author. 

3 Polit. vii. 5. 
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tamed spirit, may attain to freedom, but not to political 
existence; while the Asiatics, with all their art and 
talent, are cowards, and destined by nature to be 
Cae -The Greeks alone are capable of political 
activity, for they alone are endowed with that sense 
of moral proportion which fortifies them on all sides 
/ from extremes of excess or defect. The conditions of 
all civil and moral life Aristotle, in a true Greek spirit, 
finds to exist only in his own people. Here, also, where 
it is more justifiable in view of the intellectual state of 
the world at that time, we have the same national pride 
which has already presented itself in a more repulsive 
aspect in the discussion upon Slavery. 
“So far we have spoken only of such things as depend 
“upon chance. The most important of all, however, and 
that which constitutes the essential element in the 
happiness of the state, is the virtue of the citizens, 
which is no longer a matter of chance, but of free will 
and insight. Here, therefore, we must call upon 
political science to be our guide. In the first place 
we shall have to determine by its aid how best to take 
advantage of the external circumstances. Under this 
head comes all that Aristotle says of the division of the 
land, and of the site and structure of the city. With 


1 Polit. vii.7, where he says of 
the Greeks (1827, b, 29): rd 5¢ 
Tay ‘EAAhver yévos Gowep peceder 
kara Tous rémous, oditws auoiv 
peréxet, ral yap evdupoy xal dia- 
vontindy éoriv, didwep eAedbepdy Te 
Siarere? nal udAiora ToArTevSpuevor 
kal duvduevoy Upxeuw mdvrev mids 
TuyxXdvoy wodrtelas (on which see 
p. 256, n. 1); cf. PLATO, Rep. iv. 
435 B, ii. 874 & sqq. to the latter 


of which passages Aristotle him- 
self refers. 

2 Polit. vii. 13, 1332, ‘a, 29: 
5:3 kar’ scoxhy ebxdueda Thy tis 
werews storacw, dv 4 TOxN kupla,* 
kuplav yap abrhy trdpxew riBepev* 
7d Be onovdalay elya: thy wédAw 
obkeért Tbxms Epyov, &AA' dior hyns 
kal mpoaipécews, Cf.c. 1, 1323, b, 
13, and the whole chapter. 
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reference to the first of these he proposes! that a portion 
of the whole territory be set apart as state property, 
from the produce of which the cost of religious services 
and public banquets may be defrayed, and that of what 
remains each citizen should receive two portions, one in 
the neighbourhood of the city, another towards the 
boundary of its territory.? He requires for the city not 
only a healthy site and suitable plan of structure, but 
also fortifications, deprecating upon valid grounds* the 
contempt with which Plato‘ and the Spartans regarde 
the latter. Of much greater importance, however, are 
the means that must be adopted to secure the personal 
capacity of the citizens. These will not in the most 
perfect sort of state consist merely in educating men 
with a view to a particular form of constitution and to 
their own particular aims, nor again in making them 
efficient as a community, although imperfect as indivi- 
duals; on the contrary, since the virtue of citizens here = 
coincides with the virtue of man universally, care must 
be taken to make each and every citizen a capable man, 
and to fit all for taking part in the government of the 
state. But for this end three things are necessary. - 
The ultimate aim of human existence is the education =} 
of the reason. As the higher is always preceded by 
the lower, the end by the means, in the order of time,’ 
so the education of the reason must be preceded by = 


1 Ibid. c. 10, 1329, b, 36 sqq. 4 Lars, vi. 778 D sq. 
2 There is a similar plan in 5 See vol. ii. p. 209, n. 2, sup. 
PLATO, Laws, 745 C sqq.; Aristotle, 6 Cf. p. 142 sq. and Polit. vii. 


however, in Polit. ii. 6, 1265, b, 15, 1384, b. 14: 6 58 Adyos fyiv 
24, considers Plato’sarrangement, «al 6 votis rijs picews Tédos, bore 
merely on account of a trifling mpbs robrous thy yéverw Kal chy 
difference, highly objectionable. ray é@dyv Se? waparkeud (ew werérny. 

3 Polit. vii. 11, 12.° 7 Cf. vol. ii. p. 28, n. 3, supra. 


- 


a 
4 


~ late even the procreation of children. 
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that of the irrational element of the soul—-namely, 
desire—and the training of desire by that of the body. 
We must therefore have first a physical, secondly a 
moral, and lastly a philosophic training ; and just as the 
nurture of the body must subserve the soul, so must the 
education of the appetitive part subserve the reason.’ 
Aristotle, like Plato, demands that state interference 
with the life of the individual should begin much earlier 
than is customary in our days, and that it should regu- 
He does not, in- 
deed, as has been already shown,” go so far as to make 
this act the mere fulfilment of official orders, as Plato 
had done in the Republic. Nevertheless he also would , 
have laws to regulate the age at which marriage should | 
take place and children be begotten,’ careful regard. 
being paid to the consequences involved not only to the 
children in relation to their parents, but to the parents 
in relation to one another. The law must even determine 
at what season of the year and during what winds pro- 
creation may take place. It must prescribe the proper 
course of treatment for pregnant women, procure the ex- 


. posure of deformed children, and regulate the number of 


births. For those children who are superfluous, or whose 
parents are either too young or too old, Aristotle, sharing 


! Polit. vii. 16, 1334, b, 20: 
dorep 58 76 cGpa mpdrepoy TH yeve- 
cet THS Puxis, o}rw Kat 7d BAoyov 
Tov Adyov Exovros ... 51d mpwrov 
wey TOU géparos Thy éemipeAciay 
dvarykaiov mpotépay elva Thy Ths 
Wuxhs, ereira thy THs dpétews, 
ivexa mevrat Tov vee Thy Tis 
opétews, thy 5& rod odparos Tijs 
duxjs. Cf. viii.3 fin. On reason 


and desire, ». vol. ii. pp. 112 sq. 
155 sq. supra. [supra. 

2 In the section on the Family, 

3 Marriage ought to take place 
with men about the age of 
thirty-seven, with women about 
eighteen ; procreation ought not 
to be continued beyond the fifty- 
fourth or fifty-fifth year of a 
man’s age. 
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as he does the indifference of ancients in genefal as 
to such immoral practices, roundly recommends abor- 
tion, justifying it on the ground that what has as 
yet no life, has no rights.!_ From the control of pro- 
creation Aristotle passes to education, which he regards 
as beginning with the first moment of life, and extend- 
ing to the last.? From the earliest years of its life care 
must be taken to secure for the child, not only snitable 
exercise and physical training, but also games and 
stories as a preparation for its moral education. Chil- 
dren must be left as little as possible to the society of 
slaves, and kept altogether out of the way of improper 
conversation and pictures, which, indeed, ought not to 
be tolerated at all. Their public education begins at 
the age of seven, and lasts till twenty-one.‘ Aristotle 
founds his argument in favour of state-regulated educa- 
tion upon its importance for the communal life, for it is 
the moral quality of the citizens which supports the 
fabric and determines the character of the common- 
wealth ; and if a man would practise virtue in the state, 
he must begin early to acquire it.6 As in the best 
state all must be equally capable, as the whole state 
has one common object in view, and as no man belongs 
to himself, but all belong to the state, this education 


' All this is treated of in 
Polit. vii. 16, 

2 With what follows cf. LEF- 
MANN, De Arist.Hom. Educatione 
Prine. Berl. 1864; Brew, Die 
Erziehungslehre d. Arist. Gymn.- 
Progr. Innsbruck, 1877. For 
other literature on the subject, 
see UEBERWEG, Hist. of Phil. 
vol. i. p. 172 Eng. Tr. 

§ vii. 17. 


4 Ibid. 1336, b, 35 sqq. 

5 Polit, viii. 1 init, where 
enter alia: rb yap HOas ris worr- 
telas éxdorns 7d oixeiov kal puddr- 
rew efwOe Thy wodrrelay Kad Kad- 
lornow e apxiis, ofov 7rd wey Byyo- 
kpatixdy Snuokpartay, Td 3° bAvy- 
apxucdy dAvyapylay: del 58 7d 
BéAtioroy 480s BeAriovos altioy 
woritelas. Cf. v. 9, 1310, a, 12, 
and vol. ii. p. 209, n. 2, supra. 
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must be wholly in common and must be regulated 
in every detail with a view to the wants of the whole.’ 
Its one object, therefore, must be to train up men who 
shall know how to practise the virtue of freemen. 
The same principle will determine the subjects of in- 
struction and the method of their treatment. Thus 
of the arts which serve the wants of life, the future 
citizens shall learn only those which are worthy of a 
free man, and which vulgarise neither mind nor body,” 
such as reading, writing, and drawing, the last of which, 
besides its practical utility, possesses the higher merit 
of training the eye for the study of physical beauty.* 
But even among those arts which belong to a liberal 
education in the stricter sense, there is an essential 
difference between those which we learn for the sake of 
their practical application and those which we learn for 


1 Ibid. 1837, a, 21 sqq.3 cf. 
p. 209. n. 2. Aristotle recognises, 
indeed (£th. x. 10, 1180, b, 7), 
that private education may beable 
more readily to adapt itself to the 
needs of the pupil, but replies that 
public education does not neces- 
sarily neglect these, provided that 
it is entrusted to the proper hands. 

2 viii. 2, 1837, b, 4: ort wey 
oty Th dvaynata Set Rddonec bau 
tév xpnoluwy, ob KBnAov’ S11 SE 
ob rdvra, Sinpnutvwy trav Te éAev- 
Odpwy Epywv nad rav dvercvdepwy, 
gavepby bri T&y TowlTwy Bet pet- 
éxew boa tev xpnoiLwy morhoet Toy 
peréyovta ph Bdvavoov. Bdvavoov 
3° Epyor elvat Sef rodro voulCew Ka) 
réxyny tavTny Kal pdénow, boa 
tps ras Xphoes kal ras mpdters 
Tas THS dperiis &xpnoroy amepyd- 
(ovrar Td copa trav ercvOépwy 4 
thy woxhy } thy didvouy.  Ari- 
stotle agrees with Plato (cf. Ph. d. 


Gr. i. p. 754) in regarding this 
as the effect of trades (uicPapy- 
ral épyacla) generally ; they leave 
thought unexercised and generate 
low views. These, however, are 
to beefound even with the higher 
activities (music, gymnastics, 
&c.) if these are pursued in a one- 
sided way as a vocation. There 
are many things, finally, that a 
mau may do for himself or a 
friend, or for some good purpose, 
but not in the service of 
strangers. 

8 vili, 3, 1337, b, 23, 1338, a, 
13 sqq. Jbid.1.37: among the 
useful arts are many which must 
be learned, not merely for the 
sake of their utility, but also as 
aids to further culture. Such are 
ypappariuch and ypapinh. The chief 
value of the latter is drt mote? 
Oewpnrixdy Tod mepl Te odpara 
kddAous. 
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their own sake. The former have their end outside of 
themselves in something attained by their means, while 
the latter find it within themselves, in the high and 
satisfying activities which their own exercise affords. 
That the latter are the higher, that they are the only 
truly liberal arts, hardly requires proof in Aristotle’s 
view.! As, moreover, of the two chief branches of 
education among the Greeks—music and gymnastics— 
the latter is practised more as an aid to soldierly 
efficiency, while the former directly ministers to mental 
culture, it is not wonderful that he should disapprove 
of that one-sided preference for physical training which 
was the basis of the Spartan system of education. He 
remarks that where physical exercise and endurance are 
made so exclusively an object, a ferocity is produced 
which differs widely from true bravery; nor do these 
means suffice for the attainment even of the object 


sought— viz. superiority in 


) Besides what is said sup. ii. 
p. 141 sqq., on the superiority of 
theory to practice, and, p. 209 sq., 
on peaceful and warlike avoca- 
tions, cf. on this head vii. 14,1333, 
a, 35 : [avdynn |] wéAeuov wey ciphyns 
xdpw, aoxorlay 8 axoAfs, Ta 3’ 
dvayraia nal xphoiwa Trav Kardy 
évexev, Similarly c. 15, 1334, a, 
14, viii. 3, 1337, b, 28 (on music): 
viv pey yap ads hdovis xdpw of 
mAciorot meTéexouow avris* of 8 ek 
apxiis tratay év mabdelg, Sid 7d Thy 
gbow aithy Cyrety . . . wh pdvov 
daoxorciv bp0Gs GAAG Kal cxoAdcew 
Sbvacbar KaAds ... ef yap Bupw 
mev Bel, paddrov B& aiperd’y 7d 
axordev ris doxoalas, al 8Aws 
(nrnréov rl rowodvras Se? oxord ew. 
Mere amusement (ruid:a) is not 


war: for since Sparta had 


in itself an end but only a means 
of recreation, and accordingly 
more necessary in daoxoAla than 
in cxoAh. The latter consists in 
the attainment of the end, and 
therefore results immediately in 
pleasure and bappiness; the for- 
mer is effort after an end which 
is not yet attained. ere pavepdy 
bri Set nal mpds Thy ev rF Biaywyh 
ocxorhy pavOdver terra Kal mat- 
deverOu, Kal Tadra wey Ta Trat- 
Seduara kal tabras ras pabhoes 
éavray elvar xdpiv, ras dé mpds Thy 
dorxorlay ws avaryeatas al xdpw 
drwy... bre wey tolyyy eer) 
madela tis hy ody ds xpnotuny 
madevréov robs vieis ob8 ts 
dvayxatay, AX ws erevBdpiov Kal 
KaAdhy, pavepdy éorw, 
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ceased to have a monopoly of gymnastic training, she 
had lost her superiority over other states. Aristotle 
desires, therefore, to see gymnastics duly subordinated 
to the true end of all education, and to prevent the 
more exhausting exercises from being practised before 
the body has acquired sufficient strength and the mind 
has received a counterbalancing bias from other studies.' 

Turning to music, by which Aristotle means in the 
first instance music in the narrower sense of the word, 
in which it does not include poetry,’ we have to distin- 
guish between several uses to which it may be put.? 
It serves for purposes of pleasure and of moral educa- 
tion ; it soothes the spirit,‘ and furnishes an enjoyable 
occupation.’ In the education of youth, however, its 
ethical effect is the main thing. The young are too 


1 viii, 4, especially 1338, b, 
17: ore yap év rots KAAots Coors 
oty’ én) rev evwy dpapev rhy 
aviplay axodovdotcay roils aypiw- 
wdrots, GAAX waAAOY Tois TmEepw- 
répos kal AcovT@decw HOecw .. . 
Gore 7d addy GAA’ ob Td Onpi@ies 
def mpwraywrtareiv: ob yap AvKos 
obdé ray BArwy Onplwy te dywrl- 
caro by ob@éva Kaddy «lvdvvoy, 
GAAQ pGAdrov avhp ayabds. of 5& 
Alay eis rata, dveyres rods mraidas, 
kal r&y dvayKalwy amadayeyhrous 
mothoayres, Bavaicous Karepydcov- 
qvatKard ye Td GAnOes, mpds Ev Te 
pévov Epyov TH woAiriKh® xpnoluous 
morhoavres, Kal mpds TovTO xeElpoy, 
ds pnow 6 Adyos, Erépwv. 

2 PLATO, on the other hand, 
in the section of the Rep. upon 
musical education, deals chiefly 
with poetry—its form and content. 
See Ph. d. Gr.i. pp. 773, 779 sq. 

9 Polit. viii. 5, 1339, b, 11, ¢ 


7, 1341, b, 36. 

4 By the «d@apots which is 
effected, not only by sacred music 
(néAn éopyid(ovra), but hy all 
music; Polit. viii. 1342, a, 4 sqq. 
For the fuller discussion of 
KaOapors, see ch. xv. infra. 

5 Ataywyh. By this word Ari- 
stotle means generally an activity 
which has its end in itself, and . 
is therefore uecessarily accom- 
panied by pleasure, like every 
activity which is complete in it- 
self (seep. 146 sq. sup.). Hethere- 
fore makes a distinction between 
those arts which serve human 
need and those which serve 
Starywyh (Metaph. i. 1 sq. 981, b, 
17, 982, b, 22), comprehending 
under the latter all kinds of 
enjoyment, both nobler and 
humhler. In this wider sense, 
mere amusements can be classed 
as Siaywyh (as in Ath. iv. 14 init. 
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immature to practise it as an independent occupation.' 
It is well adapted, indeed, for amusement and recrea- 
tion, since it affords innocent pleasure; but pleasure 
may not be made an end in learning, and to limit 
music to this would be to assign too low a place to it.? 
All the more important, on the other hand, is its in- 
fluence upon character. Music more than any other 
art represents moral states and qualities: anger, gen- 
tleness, bravery, modesty, and every variety of virtue, 
vice and passion find here their expression. This repre- 
sentation awakens kindred feelings in the souls of the 
hearers. We accustom ourselves to be pleased or 
pained by certain things, and the feelings which we 
have accustomed ourselves to entertain towards the 
imitation we are likely to entertain also towards the 
reality in life. But virtue consists just in this: in 
feeling pleasure in what is good, pain in what is bad. 
Music, therefore, is one of the most important means of 
education, all the more so because its effect upon the 


x. 6, 1176, b, 12 sqq.; Polit. viii. b, 40, he distinguishes the appli- 


5, 1339, b, 22). In the narrower 
sense, however, Aristotle uses 
this expression for the higher 
activities of the kind indicated 
(Biaywyh erev@épios, Polit. viii. 5, 
1339, b, 5). Accordingly he calls, 
Hth. ix. 11, 1171, b, 12, the 
society of friends, or Metaph. xii. 
7 (p. 398, n. 6, supra), Eth. x. 7, 
1177, a, 25, the active thought of 
the divine and the human spirit 
diaywyh. In Polit. vii. 15, 1334, a, 
16, in the discussion touched 
upon on p. 209 sq., he mentions 
cXoA} and diaywyh together, and 
in the passage before us, c. 5, 
1339, a, 25, 29, b, 13, c. 7, 1341, 


cation of music to purposes of 
madi and dvdravets from that 
mpds Siaywyhy nal mpbs ppdvncw, 
saying (1339, b, 17) of the latter 
that 7d xaddy and hoor} are united 
init. Cf. Bonirz, Arist. Metaph. 
ii, 45; Ind. Ar. 178, a, 33; 
SCHWEGLER, Arist. Metaph. iii. 
19 sq. 

1 viii. 5, 1839, a, 29: they 
have no claim to diaywyh: offer} 
yap dredel mporhnet TéAos. 

? Tbid. 1339, a, 26-41, b, 14— 
31, 42 sqq. 

5 axpadmevo: TOV pywhoewy yly- 
vovrat mdvres cuumabe’s, 
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young is in no small degree strengthened by the plea- 
sure that accompanies it.1 These considerations de- 
termine the rules which Aristotle lays down for musical 
instruction. It cannot, indeed, be separated from actual 
practice, without which no true understanding of music 
can be arrived at; but since the aim of musical educa- 
tion is not the practice of the art itself, but only the 
cultivation of the musical taste, the former must be 
confined to the period of apprenticeship, seeing that it 
does not become a man to be a musician. Even in the 
case of children the line must not be crossed which separ- 
ates the connoisseur from the professional artist.2 To 
the latter, music is a trade which ministers to the taste 
of the uneducated masses ; so it is the occupation of an 
artisan, enfeebling to the body and degrading to the 
mind. Tothe freeman, on the other hand, it is a means 
of culture and education. The choice of the instru- 
ments and melodies to be used for purposes of instruc- 
tion will be made with this end in view. Besides, how- 
ever, the quiet and simple music which alone he would 
permit his citizens to practise, Aristotle authorises for 
public occasions a more exciting and artificial style, 
which may be either earnest and purifying for those 
who have received a liberal education, or of a less chaste 
description for the recreation of the lower classes and 
slaves.4 


1 Lbid. 1339, a, 21 sqq. 13840, 88 ray &ydvey eis Thy matdelav. c. 
a, 7~b, 19. 6, 1341, a, 10. 

2 Aristotle deprecates in gen- 5 viii. 6, 1340, b-20, 1341, 
eral education 1a mpds rods a, 17, 1341, b, 8-18, c. 5, 1339, b, 
e&yavas robs rexvixods ouyrelvoyTa, 8. 

Te Oaupdow kal repir7d rev Epyor, 1 Ibid. c. 6, 1841, a-b, 8, c. 7. 
& viv eAgrvbev eis robs Gyavas, ex 
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With these remarks the Politics ends, laaving even 
the discussion of music unfinished.! It is inconceivable, 
however, that Aristotle intended to conclude here his 
treatise upon education. With so keen a sense of the 
importance of music as an element in education, and 
with Plato’s example before him, it is impossible that 
he should have overlooked that of poetry ; and, indeed, 
he betrays his intention of discussing it in his proposal 
to treat ‘subsequently’ of comedy.? It is also most 
improbable that a man like Aristotle, who regarded the 
scientific activity as the highest of all, and as the most 
essential element in happiness, and who considered 
political science of such vital importance as an element 
in social life,’ should have passed over in silence the whole 
subject of scientific training.* Nor could he have desired 
to entrust it to private effort, for he says that the whole of 
education must be public. Aristotle himself reve a 
indicates that after ethical, he intends to discuss intel- 
lectual cultures He promises, moreover, to return to! 


1 For after viii. 7 init. we therefore be the goal and one of 


should have had a discussion of 
rbythm ; cf. HILDENBRAND, ibid. 
p. 453 (as opposed to NICKEs, 
De Arist. Polit. Libr. p. 93). 

2 wwii. 17, 1836, b, 20: robs dé 
vewrépous oir’ iduBav offre Kwpy- 
Blas Ocaras vopobernréoy 
Barepoy 8 émorhoavras det Bioploa 
BGAAoy, 

3 See Hth. x. 10, 1180, a, 32, 
b, 20 sqq. - 

4 Jt is the question of the 
education of the citizens that 


leads to the statement, Polit. vii. * 


14, 13338, b, 16 sqq., that theoretic 
activity is the highest and the 
aim of all the others. It must 


the most essential elements of 
education in the best state. 

5 Polit. vii. 15, 1334, b, 8: 
Aoirdy dé Bewpiieas mérepov Tat- 
deur éot Te Adyp mpdérepoy 2 tois 
few, Tadra yap Sel mpds RAAnAG 
cunpaveily cuppovlay thy aplorqy. 
The answer is, that moral educa- 
tion must precede (see p. 261, 
supra); by which it is implied 
that a section on scientific edu- 
cation will follow. Several de- 
partments are spoken of, viii, 3, 
1338, a, 30 sqq., as helonging to 
a liberal education, and it is pre- 
scribed, viii. 4, 1339, a, 4, that, 
after entering upon manhood 
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the life of the family and to female education (to which 
he attaches the greatest importance, and the neglect 
of which he severely censures), and to discuss these at 
greater length in connection with the various forms of 
constitution ;! in the text, however, as we have it, this 


promise is not fulfilled.? 


He farther speaks of punish- 


ment as a means of education,’ and we should accord- 


young people should receive 
preliminary instruction for the 
space of three years in the other 
departments (pa@fuara) before 
the more exhausting exercise in 
gymnastics begins, as the two are 
incompatible—physical exhaus- 
tion being inimical to thought 
(8:avoia)—so that a place should 
here he assigned to the discussion 
of scientific instruction. 

1 Polit. i. 18, 1260, b, 8: meph 
5é avdpds Kad -yuvainds Kal réxvwv 
kal matpds, Tis Te wep) exacrov 
abtav dperijs, nal ris mpbs opas 
abrods dusAlas, th 7d Kad@s Kat wh 
KaAGs éatl, kal was Set 7d piv cb 
Sidney 7d Fe KaKds ped-yew, év rots 
wep) ras moarrelas dvarykatoy emer- 
civ: érel yap olla piv mace pépos 
méAews, Tadra 3’ olxlas, rhy B& rod 
Hépous mpds thy rod BAov der 
BaAéwew dperhy, dvorynaiov mpds Thy 
moAtrelay BAérovtTas madedery Kal 
robs waidas Kal Tas yuvairas, elrep 
rt Siapeper mpds 7d Thy wdAw elvan 
cmovdaiay nal rods maidas elvat 
crovdalous kal Tas ‘yuvaixas omov- 
Salas. dvarynaioy 5& Biapepew: af 
piv yap yuvaixes Hutou pépos Tov 
ércuddpwr, ex d¢ trav maldwy of 
kowwvot ylvovra: ris moArrelas. 
Cf. ii. 9, 1269, b, 17: év Boats 
wodirelats pataws exer Td wept ras 
yovaikas, To Hyucov Tis wéAews 
elvar Set voul(ew dvopobérnror. 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 1673, A, 769. 


2? For we cannot regard the 
occasional allusions which we 
find in ii. 6, 7, 9 as such a fulfil- 
ment. 

3 The measure of punishment 
has already been found (see end of 
last chap.) in the principle of 
corrective justice, according to 
which each must suffer loss in 
Proportion to the advantage 
which he has unjustly usurped. 
The aim of punishment, on the 
other hand, according to Ari- 
stotle, who here agrees with Plato 
(Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 744) is chiefly to 
improve the culprit and deter 
him from further wrong-doing, 
but partly also,in so far as he is 
himself incurable, to protect 
society against him. Cf. Rhet. 
i. 10, 1269, b, 12: dtapdpea sé 
Tinwpla Kal KddAagiss 4 ey yap 
KéAacts Tod mdr XovTus everd dori, 
h 8 ripwpla rod motodvros, iva 
drorAnpw6i. Hth. ii. 2; see p. 157, 
n. 6, sup. Ibid. x. 10,1179, b, 28: 
he who lives by passion cannot be 
improved by mere exhortation ; 
Baws 7’ od Bonet Ady bweleew Td 
mdbos dAAa Big. Ibid. 1180, a, 4 (cf. 
p.271,n. 4, infra): the better kind 
of men, say some [i.e. Plato—but 
Aristotle himself is clearly of the 
same opinion], must be admon- 
ished, dmreiBodor 5t kal dpueordpors 
obo1 xoAdcets Te kal Timeptas ém- 
ridévat, robs 8 avidrous BAws é- 
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ingly have expected a full discussion of its aims and 
application, with at least a sketch of the outlines of a 
system of penal justice ; but in the Politics, as we have it, 
thissubject is not touched upon. Similarly, questions of 
public economy,} of the treatment of slaves,? and of drink- 
ing habits,’ though proposed for discussion, are left 
untouched; and generally it may be said the whole 
question of the regulation of the life of adult citizens is 
passed over in silence, although it is impossible to doubt 
that Aristotle regarded this as one of the chief problems 
of political science, and that, like Plato, he intended 
that education should be continued as a principle of moral 
guidance throughout the whole of life.* The same is 
true, as already remarked, of the whole question of 
legislation : ifthe Politics gives us little light on this 


opifem* roy pey yap émieny Kal 
mpos Td Kary CavTa TE Adyp we:8- 
apxhoey, Toy Be pavdov Hdovijs 
Gpeyéuevoy Avy KoAd(eabat domwep 
sroGvyiov, Ibid. iii, 7, 1118, hb, 
23: nordQover yap Kal Tinwpotyra: 
Tovs BpGvras moxOnpa...Tods 5é 
Tk KaAG mpdrrovras Timaow, as 
rods wey mporpepovres, robs St 
rwAvoovres. The aim, therefore, 
of punishment, unless we have to 
do with an incurable offender, is 
improvement: in the first in- 
stance, however, only that im- 
provement of conduct which 
springs from the fear of punish- 
ment, not that more fundamental 
one of the inclinations which is 
effected in nobler natures by in- 
struction and admonition: im- 
provement, therefore, only in the 
sense in which it corresponds to 
the determent of the offender. 


C£, HILDENBRAND, ibid. 299 sqq. 
1 wept erhoews Kal THs wep) Thy 
ovatay edmopias was Se? Kal tive 
tpérov Exe mpbs Thy xpiow 
abriy. vii, 5, 1326, bh, 32 sqq. 

2 vii. 10 jin. 

3 vii. 17, 1336, b, 24, where 
the reference to the subsequent 
discussions does not apply to 
comedy alone. 

+ Besides Polit. vii. 12, 1331, 
a, 35 sqq. c. 17, 1336, b, 8 sqq. cf. 
especially H¢h. x. 10, 1180, a, 1: 
obx ixaviy 8 tows véovs byras 
Tpopijs Kal érimerctas Tuxely dplijs, 
GAN’ ered) al avBpwlévras Ser 
émrndedery ard ral fCecPat, cal 
mepit rabra Beolwed’ by véuwy rai 
Saws mwepl mdvra roy Bioy- of yap 
mokAal Gudykn maAdoy 2 Adyp 
meBapxoto: xal Cyulas 4% rE 
KaAg. 
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head, we must throw the blame, not upon Aristotle but 
upon the incomplete condition of the work. 

In the completed work we should also have had a 
more detailed account of the constitution of the Best 
State. In the text before us we find only two of its 
characteristics described—namely. the conditions of its 
citizenship, and the division in it of political power. In 
reference to the former of these, Aristotle, like Plato, 
with a truly Greek contempt for physical labour, would 
make not only handicraft but also agriculture a dis- 
qualification for citizenship in the most perfect state. 
For the citizen of such a state can only be one who 
possesses all the attributes of a capable man; but in 
order to acquire these, and to devote himself to the 
service of the state, he requires a leisure and freedom 
from the lower avocations which is impossible to the 
husbandman, the artisan, and the labourer. Such 
occupations, therefore, must in the Best State be left to 
slaves and metceci. The citizens must direct all their 
energy to the defence and administration of the state ; 
they alone, moreover, are to be the possessors of landed 
estates, since the national property belongs only to the 
citizens.1 On the other hand, all citizens must take 
part in the direction of the commonwealth. This, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is demanded equally by justice and 
necessity ; since those who stand on a footing of essen- 
tial equality must have equal rights, and those who 
possess the power will not permit themselves to be 
excluded from the government.? But since the actual 


1 vii. 9,1828, b, 24 sqq. similar dispositions have been 
1329, a, 17-26,35, c. 10, 1329, b, touched upon. Cf.p. 299, n. 4, sup. 
36, after the Egyptian and other 2 vii. 9, 1329, a, 9, v. 18, 
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administration cannot consist of the whole mass of the 
citizens, since there must be a difference between ruler 
and ruled, and since different qualities are demanded in 
the administrator and in the soldier—in the latter 
physical strength, in the former mature insight— 
Aristotle considers it desirable to assign different spheres 
to different ages: military service to the young, the 
duties of government, including the priestly offices, to 
the elders; and while thus offering to all a share in the 
administration, to entrust actual power only to those 
who are more advanced in life! Such is Aristotle’s 
account of Aristocracy.? In its fundamental concep- 
tion as the rule of virtue and culture, it is closely 
related to Plato's, from which, however, it widely differs 
in detail; although even here the difference is one 
rather of social than of strictly political organisation. 


1832, a, 34: tiv d¢ wdvres of place, Aristotle is there speaking 


ToAira: peréxouot THS moArtelas. 
2. 14, 1332, b, 12-32. 

1 vii. 9, 1329, a, 2-17, 27-34, 
c. 14, 1332, b, 32-1333, b, 11. 

2 iv. 7, 1293, h, 1: dpioro- 
Kpariay péy ov Kad@s exer kare 
wept hs SihAPoner ev rois mpwros 
Adyos* Thy yap ex Tav dpioTwy 
amaA@s nar’ dperhy modrrelay, kal 
wh mds brdbecly tia dyabav 
avdpay [cf. vill. 9, 1328, b, 37], 
udvny Bixaoy mpogayopebey api- 
oroxpartay. Cf. c. 2, 1289, a, 31. 
Quite consistent with this is the 
definition of aristocracy, iii. 1, 
1279, a, 34 (see p. 237, supra), as 
the rule ray 4Alywr wey wAadvey 
® évbs in the interest of the 
common good, for, in the first 
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only of common usage (kaAciy 8’ 
ciéfapev), giving it at the same 
time as the sole ground of its 
right to the title that it is the 
rule of the best for the common 
good; and, secondly, in the per- 
fect State it is always actually 
a minority who rule. There is 
thercfore no ground for distin- 
guisbing between the aristocracy 
mentioned in iii. 7 from that 
which is spoken of under the 
same name in iv. 7 and vii. (see 
FECHNER, Gerechtigheitsbegr. d. 
Arist. p. 92, n.). Still less can 
iii. 17 (p. 239, n. 1, swpra) be cited 
in support of this distinction, 
inasmuch as it exactly suits the 
ideal State. : 


= 
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6. Imperfect Forms of Constitution 


Besides the best constitution, there are others which, 
deviating from it in different ways and different degrees,! 
also call for discussion. All these, indeed, in so far as 
they differ from the ideal state, must be reckoned 
defective ;? but this does not preveut them from having 
a certain conditional justification in given circumstances 
or form, differing from one another in the degree of 
their relative worth and stability. Aristotle enumerates, 
as we have already seen, three chief forms of imperfect 
constitution: Democracy, Oligarchy, Tyranny; to which 
as he proceeds he afterwards adds as a fourth, Polity, 
together with several mixed forms which are akin to it. 

Democracy is based upon civil equality and freedom. 
In order that the citizens may be equal, they must all 
have an equal right to share in the government; the 
community, therefore, must be autocratic, and a majority 
must decide. In order that the citizens may be free, on 
the other hand, everyone must have liberty to live as he 
pleases; no one, therefore, has the right to command 
another, or, so far as this is unavoidable, command, like 
obedience, must belong to all.* All institutions, there- 
fore, are democratic which are based upon the principles 
that election to the offices of state should be made 


1 See p. 235 sq. supra. 

2 Of. the passages which are 
cited p. 238, n. 1, supra, especially 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289, b, 6: Plato says, 
if the oligarchy &c. be good, the 
democratic form of constitution 
is the worst, whereas if they are 
bad, it is the best. nets 5& dAws 
tattas einuaprnpevas elval paper, 


kal BeAriw wey ddrryapxlay BAAnY 
BAAns ob KaAGS Exer A€yew, Frrov 
3 gatany. The imperfect forms 
of constitution are usually called 
mapexBdoes. 

3 P. 237 sqq. 

‘vi. 2, 1817, a, 40-b, 16, 
inter alia; see p. 239 sq. 
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either by universal suffrage, by lot, or. by rotation; that 
no property qualification, or only an inconsiderable one, 
be attached to them; that their duration or their powers 
be limited; that all share in the administration of 
justice, especially in the more important cases; that 
the competence of the popular assembly be extended, 
that of the executive restricted, as much as possible; 
that all magistrates, judges, senators, and priests be 
paid. The senate is a democtatic institution. When its 
functions are merged in those of the popular assembly, 
the government is more democratic still. Low origin, 
poverty, want of education, are considered to be demo- 
cratic qnalities.! But as these characteristics may be 
found in different degrees in different states, as more- 
over a particular state may exhibit all or only some of 
them, different forms of democracy arise.2 As these 
variations will themselves chiefly depend, according to 
Aristotle, upon the occupation and manner of life of 
the people, it is of the highest political importance 
whether the population consists of peasants, artisans, 
or traders, or of one of the various classes of seamen, 
or of poor day-labourers, or of people without the 
full rights of citizenship, or whether and in what 
manner these elements are combined in it.3 A popula- 
tion engaged in agriculture or in cattle-breeding is in 


1 Tbid. 1317, b, 16-1318, a, 
3, iv. 15, 1300, a, 31. 

2 yi. 1, 1317, a, 22, 29 sqq. 

3 ivy, 4, 1291, b, 15 sqq.c.6 
init. c. 12 (see p. 248, n.1, supra), 
vi. 7 inié. c. 1, 1317, a, 22 sqq. In 
the latter passage both grounds 
of the difference in democratic 


you. Il. 


constitutions—the character of 
the population,and the extent to 
which the institutions are demo- 
cratic—are mentioned side by 
side. From other passages, how- 
ever, it is evident that Aristotle 
regards the second of these ag 
dependent upon the first. 
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general content if it can devote itself to its work in 
peace. It is satisfied, therefore, with a moderate share 
in the administration : as, for example, the choice of the 
magistrates, their responsibility to itself, and the par- 
ticipation of all in the administration of justice. For 
the rest, it will like to leave its business in the hands 
of sensible men. This is the most orderly form of 
democracy. A community of artisans, traders, and 
labourers is a much more troublesome body to deal 
with. Their employments act more prejudicially upon 
the character, and being closely packed together in the 
city they are always ready to meet for deliberation in 
public assemblies. If all without exception possess the 
full rights of citizenship ; if those who are not freeborn 
citizens are admitted to the franchise; if the old tribal 
and communal bonds are dissolved and the different 
elements in the population massed indiscriminately 
together ; if the force of custom is relaxed and the 
control over women, children, and slaves is weakened, 
there necessarily arises that unregulated form of demo- 
cracy which, as licence has always more attraction for 
them than order, is so dear to the masses.! In this 
way there arise different forms of democracy, of which 
Aristotle enumerates four.? The first is that in which 
actual equality reigns, and in which, while no exclusive 


1 Polit. vi. 4 (where, how- 
ever, 1318, b, 13, wy must be 
struck out); cf. iv. 12, 1296, b, 
24 sqq. 


its peculiarity, however, accord- 
ing to this passage, 7d ras dpxas 
ard tyunudrwy elvat, according to 
iv. 6 init.is rather a character- 


2 iv. 4, 1291, b, 30 sqq. e. A, 
ef. c. 12, tbid., vi. 4, 1318, b, 6, 
1319, a, 38. <A fifth form seems, 
iv. 4,1291, b, 39, to be inserted 
between the first and the second ; 


istic of the first form. With 
SUSEMIAL and others, it will 
therefore be better to omit &AAe 
5é in the passage referred to. Cf, 
HENKEL, ibid. p. 82. 
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influence is conceded either to rich or poor, a certain 
property qualification—although a small one—is at- 
tached to the public offices. The second form is that in 
which no condition is attached to eligibility for office be- 
yond citizenship and irreproachable character. A third 
is that in which, while the public offices belong by right 
to every citizen, the government is still conducted on 
constitutional principles. The fourth or unlimited 
democracy is, finally, that iu which the decrees of the 
people are placed above the laws; in which the people, 
led by demagogues, as a tyrant by his courtiers, becomes 
a despot, and in which all constitutional order dis- 
appears in the absolute power of the many-headed 
sovereign.! 
Oligarchy consists, as we already know, in the rule 
of the propertied classes. But here, also, we find a 
progress from more moderate forms to absolute, un- 
limited oligarchy. The mildest is that in which, while 
a property qualification sufficient to exclude the mass 
of poorer citizens from the exercise of political rights is 
demanded, the franchise is yet freely conceded to all 
who possess the requisite amount. The second form is 
that in which the government is originally in the pos- 
session only of the richest, who fill up their own ranks by 
co-optation, either from the whole body of the citizens 
-or from a certain class. The third is that in which 
political power descends from father toson. The fourth, 
finally, as a parallel to tyranny and unlimited demo- 
1 With the account of this Rep. vili. 557 A sqq. 562 B sqq. 
form of democracy, ibid. 1292, a, vi. 493, with the spirit of which 


4 sqq. v. 11, 1313, b, 32 sqq. vi. it has obviously much incommon. 
2, 1317, b, 13 sqq., cf. PLATO'S 
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cracy, is that in which hereditary power is limited by 
no laws.!' Aristotle, however, here remarks, in terms 
that would apply equally to all forms of government, 
that the spirit of the administration is not unfrequently 
at variance with the legal form of the constitution, and 
that this is especially the case when a change in the 
constitution is imminent.2 In this way there arise 
mixed forms of constitution ; these, however, are just 
as often the result of the conscious effort to avoid the 
one-sidedness of democracy and oligarchy, as is the case 
with ‘ aristocracy ’ commonly so called and with polity. 

Although the name aristocracy belongs, strictly 
speaking, only to the best form of constitution, Ari- 
stotle yet permits it to be applied to those forms also 
which, while they do not, like the former, make the 
virtue of the whole hody of the citizens their chief aim, 
yet in electing to public office look, not to wealth only, 
but also to capacity. This kind of aristocracy, there- 
fore, is a mixed form of government in which olig- 
archical, democratic, and genuinely aristocratic elements 
are all combined.* To this form ‘polity’ is closely allied.‘ 


! Polit. iv, 5.. 

2 Thid. 1292, b, 11. 

3 So iv. 7, where Aristotle goes 
on to enumerate three kinds of 
aristocracy in this sense: Sov 7 
moarrela, BAgret els Te WAoVTOY Kal 
sabe rad Binoy, oloy év Kapxnddu 

. Kal év ais els Ta duo wdvor olov 
4 " AaxeBaysovler els dperhy re nad 
Sjpov, kal eorr pikis taév Sve 
TOUTaY, Squoxparlas Te Kal dperiis 
«Kal tpiroy boat Tis KaAoupé- 
yys moditelas férovar mpds Thy 
dAvyapxlay midday. v. 7, 1307, a, 


7: apxy yap [ris peraBoajs] 1d 
Bh meutx Oa Karas éy ney Hh 
mohirelg Bnwoxpariay wal dAty- 
apxiay, év 5& rH} apioronparia Tair 
te Kal Thy dperhy, pdruora Be Ta 
Sto: Aéyw BE 7a Sto Shpoy nal 
dAryapxlav * ratra yap af woArretal 
Te meipayras acyvivat ral af weddad 
Ta Kadovpévay dpiorokpartay . 
Tas yap a&roKAtvotoas paARay mpd 
THY dAvyapxlay. dpirroxparias Ka- 
Acdow, Tas 5& mpds Tb wAROOS ToAL- 
elas. 

4 See preceding note, and iv. 
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Aristotle here describes it as a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy.’ It rests on a proper proportion between 
rich and poor;? it is the result of the union in one 
form or another of oligarchic and democratic institu- 
tions ;? and accordingly it may be classed equally, 
in so far as this union is of the right sort, as a demo- 
eracy and as an oligarchy.‘ Its leading feature is, in a 
word, the reconciliation of the antagonism between rich 
and poor and their respective governments. Where the 
problem is solved, and the proper mean is discovered 
between one-sided forms of government, there must 
result a universal contentment with existing institutions, 
and as a consequence fixity and permanence in the con- 


11, 1295, a, 31: Kal yap &s nadod- 
cw &piororparias, wep) Gy viv 
elropev, TR wey eEwrépw alarrovet 
rais wAeloTas Tov méAewv, Ta Se 
yerrviGot TH Kadoupévy todrrelg: 
3d wep) Gupoiy ds yids Aerréov, 
liv, 8, 1293, b, 83: &or: yap 
h wodsrela ds GmAds cimeiy pléis 
dAvyapxlas ral Snwoxparias, ciddace 
Sk nadely Tas wey &roxAwovcas ds 
mpos Thy Squoxpatiay moArrelas, TAS 
5& mpos thy éAryapxlay maAAoy 
épioroxparias. Cf. preceding note. 
2 Thid. 1294, a, 19: eel 5& 
tpia éotl ra audicBynToiyTa Tijs 
icdrntos tis moArrelas, éAcubepla 
mAobros dperh, ... pavepdy bri Thy 
pev row Svoiy pli, rdv cbrdpav 
kal trav arépwv, woAcrelay AExTéoy, 
chy 88 Trav Tpidv apioroKparlay 


pdkicra «Tay BAAwy Tapa Thy 
dAnbwhy Kal mparny. See p. 278, 
n, 3, supra. 


8 iv. 9: in order to obtain a 
‘polity’ we must fix our attention 
on the institutions which are 
peculiar to democracy and olig- 
archy, efra éx rotrwr a@’ éxarépas 


dorep ctuBodroy [on this expres- 
sion, cf. inter alia, Gen, An. i. 
18, 722, b, 11; Puato, Symp. 
191 D] AauBdvovras cuvGeréov. 
This may be effected in three 
ways: (1) by simply uniting dif- 
ferent institutions in each: e.g. 
the oligarchical custom of punish- 
ing the rich if they refuse to take 
part in court business, with the 
democratic custom of paying 
poor men a day’s wage for appear- 
ing in court; (2) by a compro- 
mise: ¢g. by making neither a 
high nor a low but a moderate 
property qualification a condition 
of admission tothe popular assem- 
bly ; (3) by borrowing one of two 
kindred institutions from olig- 
archy, another from democracy : 
e.g.from the former, appointment 
to office by election instead of. by 
lot; from the latter, the abolition 
of all property qualifications. 

4 Thid. 1295, b, 14 sqq., where 
this is shown more fully from the 
example of the Spartan constitu- 
tion, 
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stitution as a whole.! Hence polity is the form of 
government which promises to be the most enduriug, 
and is the best adapted for most states. For if we 
leave out of consideration the most perfect constitution, 
and the virtue and culture which render it possible, and 
ask which is the most desirable,” only one answer is 
possible: that in which the disadvantages of one-sided 
forms of government are avoided by combining them,* 
and in which neither the poor nor the rich part of the 
population, but the prosperous middle class, has the 
decisive voice.* But this is exactly what we find in 
polity. it exhibits the antagonistic forces of rich and 
poor in equilibrium, and must itself, therefore, rest on 
the class which stands between them. It is the inter- 
mediate form of constitution,> that which is more 
favourable than any other to common well-being and 
universal justice,® and presupposes the preponderance 


1 Thid. 1.34: det 8 ev rH woar- 
rela TH Memeymery KAAds audédrepa 
Soxeiv elvar kad pndérepoy, wal od(e- 
Oa 80 aitiis nal ph efwOer, wal &’ 
aithis ph TG wActous etwbev elvat 
tovs BovAouevous [not by the fact 
that the majority of those who 
wish another form of constitution 
are excluded from participation 
in State management] (ef yap &y 
kal movnpa woArrelg Tove’ brdpyov) 
GAAa TPE pnd’ By BobrAcoOar woA1- 
teiay Erépay pnOly ray ris wéAEws 
poplay Baws, 

2 Cf. iv. 11 imit.: rls 8 aplorn 
modrre!a wal ris tptoros Bios Tais 
mAclorats WéAcot Kal Tois wAclarois 
tav &vOpdmwy phre mpbs aperhy 
avykplvover thy brép Tobs ldidras, 
pare mpbs wadelay  ptocws detrar 
Kal xopyylas Tuxnpas, pare mpds 


mwodttelay Thy Kat’ ebyhy ywomerny, 
GAAQ Bloy re Ty Tols mAciorToLs 
Kowwwryoa Suvardoy Kal woArrelay Hs 
Tas mAcloras mwéAes évbéexeTa 
peracxetv. To this question (with 
which cf. p. 235) the answer is 
then given as in the text. 

3 iv. 11, 1297, a, 6: do@ 3 dy 
tpewvoy 7 moarrrela ptxOn, TorodT® 
povipwrépa, CE. v. 1, 1302, a, 2sqq. 

+ v.11; seep. 248, n.1, supra, 

5 wéon modrtefa, iv. 11, 1296, 
a, 37. 

S iv. 11, 1296, a 22: why is 
the best constitution, that which 
is intermediate between olig- 
archy and democracy, so rare? 
Bevause in most cities the middle 
class (Tb pécov) is too weak; 
hecause in the wars hetween 
parties the victors established no 
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of the middle class over each of the other two.' The 
more any one of the other forms of constitution approxi- 
mates to this the better it will be, the more widely it 
differs from it—if we leave out of account the circum- 
stances which may give it a relative value in a particular 
case—the worse.? And as virtue consists in preserving 
the proper mean, it may be said that polity corresponds 
more closely than any other form of government to the 
life of virtue in the state; and accordingly we shall 
be quite consistent in classing it among good constitu- 
tions, and in representing it as based upon the diffusion , 
among all classes of a definite measure of civic virtue.* 
If, further, this virtue be sought for pre-eminently in 
military capacity, and polity be defined as the govern- 


mwoditela koh kad Yon; because in 
like manner in the contest for the 
hegemony of Greece one party 
favoured democracy, the other 


oligarchy, and because men are | 


accustomed pn5é BovAco Oa rd troy 
&AN’ } Epxew (nrety 2) xparoupévaus 
trouéverr, Speaking of the influ- 
ence tay ev fryenovia yevonevwr 
tis ‘EAAdSos, Aristotle here re- 
marks, ). 39: for these reasons 
the péon modtrela is either never 
fonnd or dArydkis ad map’ dAlyats * 
els yap &vhp cuverelaOn pdros Tov 
mpérepav é@’ fryenovla -yevouevav 
tabrny amodotva: thy tdéiv, The 
eis &vnp was formerly taken to be 
Lycurgus ; others have suggested 
Theseus (SCHNEIDER, ii. 486 of 
his edition; SPENGEL, Arist. 
Stud. iii. 50), Solon (HENKEL, 
ibid, 89, SUSEMIAL, in Bursian’s 
Jalresbericht for 1875, p.376 sq.) 
and others. It cannot be said of 
any of these, however, that the 
hegemony of Hellas was in his 


hands. ONCKEN, on the other 
hand, Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 269, 
refers the passage to Philip of 
Macedon ; but while he certainly 
left each state its own constitu- 
tion in the treaty of 338, it is not 
known that he anywhere intro- 
duced (amoSoGva) or restored the 
Méon wodrtela, Can the reference 
be to Epaminondas and the com- 
munities of Megalopolis and Mes- 
sene which were founded by him? 

) iv.12; see p. 248,n. 1, supra. 

2 Tid. 1296, b, 2 sq. 

8 Cf. Polit. iv. 11, 1295, a, 85: 
ei yap Karas ev rots HOiKols elpnrat 
7d Thy ebdaluova Blov eivar Toy Kar’ 
dperhy dveurddioror, perdtnra 5& 
Thy dpethy, toy péooy avaryxatay 
Blov elvas BéAtiotor, ris éExdorois 
evBdexouev ys tuxety peadrntos, Tovs 
Be abrods rodbravs Bpous avaryxatoy 
elva: nal méAews dperis nab naxlas 
kal modirelas* % yap moAcrela, Blos 
tls dart wéAcws. 

‘ See p. 243, n. 1, supra, 
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ment of the men able to bear arms,! it may be pointed 
out in support of that view, first, that the only form of 
constitution which will be tolerated by military popu- 
lation is one founded upon universal freedom and 
equality ;? and, secondly, that the heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers who constituted the main strength of the 
Greek armies belonged chiefly to the well-to-do portion 
of the people.’ Nevertheless, the ambignity of the 
position of polity in Aristotle’s account of it, to which 
attention has already been called in this chapter, cannot 
. be said to be either justified or explained away by these 
remarks, — 

The worst of all forms of constitution is Tyranny, 
for in it the best—namely, true monarchy—has been 
transformed into its opposite. In the course of the 
brief discussion which he devotes to it, Aristotle distin- 
guishes three kinds of tyranny, applying the same name, 
not only to absolute despotism, but also to the elective 
monarchy of some barbarous peoples, and to the dicta- 
torship of the old Greek Aisymnetae. True tyranny, 
however, is only to be found in a state where an indi- 
vidual wields absolute power in his own interest and 
against the will of the people.’ 


1 fii. 7,17; see p. 243, n. 2, sup. 

2 On this head, cf. iii. 11, 
1281, b, 28 sq. 

3 vi. 7, 1821, a, 12: 7d yap 
érdutixby tay ebmdpwy ati uGAAov 
} vav dxépwv. The reason of this 
is to be sought for partly in the 
fact that the equipment of the 
hoplites was expensive, but 
chiefly in the preliminary train- 
ing in gymnastics required by 
the service. Of. also Polit. iv. 
13, 1297, a, 29 sqq. 


4 iv. 2, 1289, a, 38 sqq. (cf. 
also vii. 1313, a, 34-1314, a, 29). 
On the same principle, according 
to this passage, oligarchy is the 
second worst, as aristocracy is 
the second hest, constitution, 
while democracy is the most 
tolerable of the false forms, being 
a perversion of polity. For a 
fuller statement of the sameview, 
see Eth. viii. 12. 


5 Polit. iv. 10; cf. iii. 14, 
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Aristotle next proceeds to examine what division of 
political power is best adapted to each of the different 
kinds of constitution,! distinguishing here three sources 
of authority: the deliberative assemblies, the magi- 
strates, and the law courts.2 The functions, however, 
of these three were not so defined as to permit of their 
being completely identified with the legislature, the 
executive, and the judicature of modern political theory.? 
He does not omit to draw attention here to the tricks 
and sophistries by which the predominant party, in one 
or other form of government, seeks to circumvent its 
opponent and to advance its own interests,‘ making it 
clear, however, that he himself sets small store by such 
petty and hollow devices.’ He further discusses the 
qualities that fit a man for the discharge of the more 
important offices of state. He demands for this end 
not merely experience, business capacity, and attach- 
ment to the existing constitution, but before everything 


1285, a, 16-b, 3, and p. 240 sq. 
supra. 

1 iv. 14-16; cf. vi. 2, 1317, 
b, 17-1318, a, 10. 

2 iv. 14, 1297, b, 37: ort 5} 
tpla pépta Tey woAiTeGy Tracey, 
wept Gv Sei Gewpeiy roy omaviaioy 
vouoberny éxdorn to ouupépay* 
dy éxévtwy KoAGs dvdyen Thy 
mwoAttelay éxew Kar@s, kal ras 
moAitelas GAAhAwY Biapépery ev TO 
diapéepery exagroy rovtwy: gars 5é 
Tay Tpiay TovTwy ev pey rh 7d 
BovAevéuevov wept trav Koawayr, 
Sebrepoy 5é rb wept ras dpxds... 
tplrov 88 ri rb BindCov. 

3 Tbid. 1298, a, 3, Aristotle 
continues: «iptoy 3’ dar) 7d Bov- 
Aeuspevov mepl moAcuou kal eiphyys 


kal ouppaxlas Kat diadtoews, rat 
mep) vduwv, «al ep Gavdrov Kat 
gvyns «al Syuetoews, nal ray 
evOvvéy, so that conformably to 
Greek usage the deliberative as- 
sembly, in addition to its legisla- 
tive functions, has important 
judicial and executive duties to 
perform. 

4 "Oca mpopdcews xdpty ev rais 
woditelus coplCovras mpos tov d7- 
ov, the drryapyxind codlopara ris 
vouobecias, and on the other hand 
& ev vais Snuoxparias mpds radr’ 
dvricoplCovrat, iv. 13. 

5 vy. 2, 1307, b, 40, he advises: 
wh moredew Tois codlonaros xdpw 
mpos Tb TAO0s cvyKernevais* éé- 
ehéyxerat yap txb trav Epywv: 
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else that kind of culture and character which is in 
harmony with the spirit of the constitution.! He passes 
in review the various offices of state,? leaving off at the 
point where we should naturally have expected that 
portion of the missing discussion of the laws which 
relate to public offices. He treats with especial care, 
however, the causes which produce change and dissolu- 
tion in particular forms of constitution? and the means 
to counteract them.* Here, also, he is true to his 
method of specifying as fully as possible, as the result 
of wide observation and reflection, all the various causes 
which are at work and the nature of their effects; 
and accordingly he challenges the conclusions of Plato’s 
Republic on the subject of the revolutions in states and 
their causes, with justice indeed, in so far as his theory 
of politics is in stricter accordance with facts, but at 
the same time not without a certain misunderstanding 
of their true character.° This whole section is excep- 
tionally rich in examples of acute observation, sound 
judgment, and profound knowledge of the world; it 
is impossible, however, to do more here than mention a 
few of the chief points of interest- Two of these stand 
out in special prominence. In the first place, he warns 
us against under-estimating small deviations from the 
status quo, or insignificant occasions of party strife. 
Important though the objects for which parties contend 
usually are, the actual outbreak of hostilities may be 


1 y. 9, where the third com- 2 vi, 8. 
monly neglected point of the dper) 3 vy. 1-7, 10. 
kal Sixaoodvn ev éExdory mwodrrele 4 v. 8, 9, 11, vi. 5-7. 
h mpos thy todutelay is discussed *v, 12, 1315, a, 40 sqq.; cf. 


with especial fullness. Cf.p.286, ZuLLur, Platon. Stud. 206 sq. 
u. 8, infra. 
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occasioned by the pettiest of causes,’ and small as the 
change in a government may be at first, yet this may 
be itself the cause of a greater, and so there may 
gradually come about from small beginnings a complete 
revolution in the whole.? Secondly, we have the prin- 
ciple which constitutes one of the leading thoughts in 
Aristotle’s Politics, and is not the least of the many 
proofs of political insight exhibited in the work— 
namely, that every form of government brings ruin on 
itself by its own excess, and that moderation in the use 
of authority, justice to all, good administration and 
moral capacity are the best means of retaining power. 
Democracies are ruined by demagogy and by injustice 
towards the prosperous classes; oligarchies, by oppres- 
sion of the people and by the limitation of political 
rights to too small a minority ; monarchies by arrogance 
and outrage in the rulers.? He who desires the main- 
tenance of any particular form of government must 
endeavour above everything to keep it within the limits 
of moderation, and prevent it from courting its own 
destruction by any one-sided insistence on the principle 
of its constitution ;* he must endeavour to reconcile con- 


Uv. 4 init.: ylyvovra: pév ody 


sqq. These are not the only 
ai ordoes ob wep) puxpay GAA’ 


éx mikpay, oracid{ovo. 5é sepi 
Beydrwy, pddiora 5é wal af pixpad 
ioxdovo, Bray éy ois xuplois 
yévwrrat. .. ev dpxf yap ylyverat 
7) audprynua, 4 8’ apyh Acyerat 
fpioy elvat mavTds &c.; in support 
of which there follows a rich 
collection of examples,’ 

2 v. 7, 1307, a, 40 sqq. c. 3, 
1303, a, 20. 

3 v, 5, c. 6 init., ibid. 1305, h, 
2, 1806, a, 12, . 10, 1811 a, 22 


causes of their ruin, according to 
Aristotle, but they are among 
the most frequent and important. 

4 v. 9, 1309, b, 18: mapa advra 
8& rata Sei wh AavOdver, & viv 
AavOdver tas mapexBeByxulas sro- 
Aurelas, Td wécov" TOAAd yap Tay 
Boxotyrwy Syuorikay Aber rds Squo- 
xparias Kol ra&v ddvyapxiKay ras 
daryapxtas, as is well shown in 
what follows. Cf. vi. 5, 1320, a, 
2 sqq. 
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flicting factions ; he must counterbalance the prepon- 
derance of one by assigning corresponding influence 
to the other, and so preserve the former from excess.' 
Above all, he must be careful to prevent the public 
offices from being worked for selfish ends, or one portion 
of the people from being plundered and oppressed by 
the other. Here the right course is precisely the 
opposite of that which is commonly pursued: it is pre- 
cisely the natural opponents of a constitution that require 
most consideration, lest by unjust treatment they be 
transformed into active enemies of the commonwealth.” 
In another respect what is required by the nature of 
the case is the opposite of that which commonly occurs. 
Nothing is of greater importance for the preservation of 
any form of state than the previous education of those 
in whose hands the power is placed. But capacity for 
rule depends solely upon modesty and hardihood; the 
power of the oligarch is incompatible with effeminacy, 
the freedom of the people with licentiousness.1 And 
this is true of all forms of constitution without excep- 


1 v. 8, 1308, b, 24. 

* y. 8, 1308, b, 31-1309, a, 32, 
ec. 9, 1810, a, 2 sqq. vi 5, 1320, a, 
4 sqq. 29 sqq. c. 7, 1321, a, 31 
sqq. 

3 vy. 9, 1310, a, 12: péporoy 
bt wdyrwy trav cipnudvwy mpds 7d 
Siaudve rads modrrelas, o8 viv 
dArywpoioe mdyres, Th wadederbai 
mpos Tas woArrelas. Bpedros yap 
ovety trav wpedmwrdrwy vdnwr 
Kal ovybeBolao uneven bmd mdvrwv 
Tov ToAirevopevay, ef ph evovrat 
eifiopévor Kal wematSeunévar ev TH 
woxrelz, C£. pp. 261, 284, n. 1, 
supra. 

: Ibid. li 


19: gor: 5& 7d Te- 


Tadedcba: mpds thy woArrelay ov 
todro, To woeiy ols xalpovow of 
dAryapxotvres H of Syyoxparlay 
BovaAduevot, GAA’ ols Suvhoovrat of 
Bev 6Avyapxeiv of 3é Snuoxpareto Oa. 
viv 8 évy pev vais dAvyapxlas of 
tav dpxdvtwv viol rpupaaw, of 58 
tév aadpwv ylyvoyrat -yeyuuvac- 
pévot kal menovynndres, bore nat 
Bovdrovrat paAdAov nab ddvarra 
vewrepiCay. Similarly in demo- 
cracies: (fh & rais roiadrais Snuo- 
kparlats Exacros @s BovAerat . . . 
touro 5 éarl pavAov' ob yap det 
oferOat Sovrclay elvar rd Chv mpds 
Thy wodirelav, AAG cwrnplav. 
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tion. Hven the absolute power of the monarch depends 
for its continuance upon its limitation ;' and the un- 
righteous rule of the tyrant can only make men forget 
the odium of its origin by approaching in the form of 
its administration to monarchy. The best means for 
the maintenance of tyranny is care for the common well- 
being, for the embellishment of the city, and for the 
public services of religion, a modest household and good 
economy, ready recognition of merit, a courteous and 
dignified bearing, commanding personality, sobriety 
and strength of character, regard for the rights and 
interests of all? So in like manner with regard to 
oligarchy, the more despotic it is, the more need is there 
for good order in the government: for just as it is the 
sickly body or the cranky vessel that demands the most 
careful management, so it is the bad state that most 
requires good administration in order to counterbalance 
its defects. And so we arrive always at the same con- 
clusion—namely, that justice and morality are the only 
security for durability in states. However deep the 
philosopher goes in the scientific analysis of the forms 
of constitution which more or less lack this foundation, 
it is only to arrive in the end at the same result, and to 
show that in them also the government must be con- 
ducted upon the principles which more obviously under- 
lie the true forms: that which in these last is the 


Vv. IL init.: od(ovra: 5¢ [ai ricol kat rois Heow Yoor waAdov 
povapxla:] TG Tas wey Bacthelas Kal brd Tov apxoudvwr Pbovoiyra. 
tye émi rb perpidrepov. Bow yap Arrov. 
edartdvev Gor xtprot, wheleo xpdvoy * v. 11, 1814, a, 29-1315, b, 
avaynatoy weve waow Thy dpxiv’ 10 


abrol re yap hrrov ylvov'ra: deomo- “s vi. 6, 1320, b, 30 sqq. 
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primary object of government—namely, the well-being of 
all—is in the former an indispensable means for retaining 
the sovereignty. 

The fates prevented Aristotle from developing his 
political views with the fullness and completeness he 
intended in his plan, and philosophy is, doubtless, 
greatly the loser. But even in the incomplete form in 
which we have it, the Politics is the richest treasure that 
has come down to us from antiquity, and, if we take into 
account the difference of the times, it is the greatest con- 
tribution to the field of political science that we possess. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
RHETORIC 


ARISTOTLE regards Rhetoric, ‘as we have already seen, as 
auxiliary to Politics.! His treatment of this, as of other 
branches of science, was thoroughly revolutionary, and 
his labours may be said to form an epoch in its history. 
While his predecessors had contented themselves with 
what was little more than a collection of isolated 
oratorical aids and artifices,? he sought to lay bare the 
permanent principles which underlie a matter in which 
success is commonly regarded as a mere question of 
chance, or at best of practice and readiness, and thus 
to lay the foundations for a technical treatment of 
rhetoric. He seeks to supply what Plato? had de- 
manded but had not actually attempted—namely, a 
scientific account of the principles of the oratorical art. 
He does not limit the sphere of this art, as did the 


1 Of, p. 185, n. 1, supra, and efews. éwel 8 auhorépws évdé- 


on Aristotle’s rhetorical works, 
vol. i. p. 72 sq. 

2 Besides what PLato, Phed- 
rus, 266 C sqq., and Aristotle 
himself, Rhet. i. 1, 1354, a, 11 
sqq., remarks, see also Ph. d. Gr. 
i. p. 1013 sqq. 

3 Rhet. i. 1, 1354, a, 6: Trav 
wey ody ToAAGY of wey elich, TaDTA 
BpaGow, of SF 3a cuvhGeray ard 


VOL. II. 


xerat, SfjAov Sricetn by abrd nal 
S5omaety: 50d yap émruyxdvovew 
of re 8a ovvAerav nal of aad 
rabroudrov, Thy aitiay Oewpety 
évbéxerat, 7d St raodray H5y 
mdvtes by duorvyhoaey réxvys 
epyov elvas. 

+ Phedr. 269 Dsqq. ; cf. ZELL, 
Ph. d. Gr. p. 8038 sq. 
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ordinary view, to forensic and perhaps political oratory. 
He remarks, as his predecessor had done, that since the 
gift of speech is universal and may be applied to the 
most diverse purposes, and since its exercise, whether 
in public or in private, in giving advice, in exhortation, 
and in every kind of exposition, is essentially the same, 
rhetoric, like dialectic, is not confined to any special 
field;! as dialectic exhibits the forms of thought, so 
must rhetoric exhibit the forms of persuasive speech in 
all their universality, and apart from their application 
to any particular subject-matter.? On the other hand, 
as Plato had already observed,® the function of the art 
of oratory is different from that of philosophy : the latter 
aims at instruction, the former at persuasion; the goal 
of the one is truth, of the other probability.* Aristotle, 
however, differs from his teacher in the value he attaches 
to this art and to theoretical discussions devoted to its 
exposition.’ He agrees, indeed, with Plato in reproach- 
ing ordinary rhetoric with limiting itself to aims which 
are merely external, and considering it merely ag a 
means for exciting the emotions and winning over the 
jury, and with neglecting the higher branch of oratory 


1 Rhet. i. 1 init., and 1355, b, 8 Cf. Ph. a. Gr. i. p. 803 sq. 


7, ¢. 2 init., thid. 1356, a, 30 sqq. 
ii. 18 init. c. 1, 1377, b, 21; cf. 
Piatto, Phedr: 261 A sqq. 

2 Rhet. i. 4, 1359, b, 12: bo@ 
3 & cis ® thy Siarentinhy 2 rabryy 
[rhetoric] wh Kabdrep by duvduers 
[dexterities] aA’ émorfmas met- 
parat KaTackeud ey, Ahoerat Thy 
otow abray apavioas TG weTaBal- 
vey @moxevd(wy els emorhuas 
broxeimevoy Tivay moayydray, GAAG 
Bh wdvov Adywr. : 


4 Rhet. i. 1, 1355, a, 25, ¢. 2 
init. See also infra. 

5 He does not, indeed, men- 
tion Plato in Rhet. i. 1, 1355, a, 
20 sqq., but that he had him, and 
especially his Gorgias (Ph. d. Gr. 
i. p. 510), in his mind is rightly 
observed by SPENGEL (Ved. dic 
Rhetorik des <Arist.: Abh. d. 
philos.-philol. Kl. ad. Bayer. 
Akad, vi. 458 sq.). 
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—in which these means occupy a secondary place—for 
the lower, political for forensic eloquence. But on the 
other hand he recognises that the one essential function 
of the speaker, under all circumstances, is to convince 
his audience, ‘and accordingly he admits no rhetoric as 
genuine which is not based upon dialectic or the art of 
logical demonstration.? He even expressly declares 
that all rhetorical artifices must be rigorously excluded 
from the law courts, and orators forced to confine 
themselves exclusively to logical demonstration. He 
recognises, however,* that all are not open to scientific 
instruction, but that for the majority of men we must 
start from the level of the common consciousness, which 
moves in a region of probability, and not of abstract 
truth. Nor does he see any great danger in so doing, 
for men, he holds, have a natural sense of truth, and 
as a general rule are right.° He reminds us that in 
the art of oratory we possess a means of securing the 
victory of right, as well as of defending ourselves; and 
that in order that we may not fall a prey to the arts of 
opponents, it is indispensable that we should ourselves 
understand their nature.© As, therefore, in the Logic 


1 Phet.i. 1, 1354, a, 11 sqq. 
b, 16 sqq. 

2 Ibid, 1355, a, 3 sqq. b, 15, c. 
2, 1356, a, 20 sqq. 

9 4,1, 1884, a, 24: od yap Bet 
roy Bixcaorhy Siaorpépe eis opyhy 
mpodyovras ) pOdvov 4 EAeov-: 
Buntoy yap why ef ris, @ meAAE 
Xpiicba: xavdvi, roiroy momoce 
orpeBadv. Of. iii. 1, 1404, a, 4. 

4 Tbid. 1355, a, 20-b, 7; cf. 
iii, 1, 1404, a, 1 sqq. 

5 1355, a, 14: rhetoric is 
based upon dialectic; ré re yap 


&dndes cal rd Euorov rG BANDET THs 
avrijs éort Suvduews idery, apa 
3é kal of kvOpwmo: mpds 7d dANBOes 
meptxac iavOs nal ru mwrelw 
tuyxdvovet Tis dAnBelas « 513 mpds 
7% Fvdoka oroxarrinas Exew rod 
duolws Exovras Kal mpds thy aah. 
Sela €or. Cf. p. 256, n. 2, supra. 
6 Ibid. and 1355, b, 2: the 
misuse of the art of oratory is 
certainly very dangerous, but 
this is true of all accomplish- 
ments except virtue—the more 
so in proportion to their value. 
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he had supplemented the investigation of scientific proof 
by that of probable proof, in the Politics the account of 
the best. with that of defective constitutions, so in the 
Rhetoric, he does not omit to treat of those aids to the 
orator which supplement actual proof, and to discuss the 
art of demonstration, not only in its strict sense, but also 
in the sense of probable proof, which starts with what is 
universally acknowledged and obvious to the mass of 


mankind.} 


' Aristotle therefore treats 
rhetoric, not only as the counter- 
part of dialectic (ayrlorpogos TH 
diarenrinp, Rhet. i. 1 init. — 
which, however, primarily re- 
fers merely to the fact that 
they both deal, not with the con- 
tents, but with the universal 
forms of thought and speech), 
but as a branch (see p. 185, n. 1, 
supra) and even as a part of it 
pépidy tt Tis Siadertixjs Kal 
buolapa (het. i. 2, 1356, a, 30— 
that SPENGEL, Rhet. Gr. i. 9, 
reads for duolwua ‘duola,” is for 
the question before us unimpor- 
tant, but the alteration is not 
probable) ; a science compounded 
of analytic and ethics. In a 
word, it consists for the most 
part in an application of dia- 
lectic to certain practical pro- 
pblems (described p. 295, infra). 
While, therefore, we cannot di- 
rectly apply to rhetoric all that 
is true of dialectic in general, 
and still less all that is true of 
it as applied to the service of 
philosophy, and while the dis- 
tinctions which THuRoT (Htudes 
sur Aristote, 1564 sqq. 242 sq.; 
Questions sur la Rhétorique @ 
Aristote, 12 sq.) seeks to point 


But as he regards the former as the most 


out between the two sciences 
are, so far, for the most part well 
grounded, it does not follow from 
this that the above account of 
their relation to one another is 
incorrect, and that we have a 
right, with Thurot, to set aside 
the definite statement in Phet. i. 
2, by altering the text. For the 
orator’s most important function, 
according to Aristotle, is demon- 
stration, which, as only probable, 
falls within the sphere of dia- 
lectic (2het.i. 1, 1355, a, 3 sqq.); 
rhetoric is demonstration é 
évidtwy in reference to the sub- 
jects which are proper to public 
speaking, as dialectic is a like 
kind of demonstration with refer- 
ence to all possible subjects. Nor 
can we accept THUROT’S proposal 
(Htudes, 248 sqq.) to read, Rhet. 
i. 1, 1355, a, 9, c. 2, 1356, a, 26, 
Anal. Post. i. 11, 77, a, 29, 
“avarhurinh” instead of SiaAextixh, 
As the doctrine of ovAAoyiopds 
et evidtav, dialectic necessarily 
deals with inferences in general, 
and as it is precisely inferences 
of this kind which are the sub- 
ject-matter of rhetoric, itis better 
to connect it with dialectic than 
with analytic, using daAenrixh, 
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important sense, he devotes the fullest discussion to it. 
Of the three books of the Rhetoric, the first two, being 
the first section of his plan, treat of the means of 
proof (miores); while the second and third parts, on 
style (Aé&cs) and arrangement (rds), are compressed 
into the last book, whose genuineness, moreover, is not 
beyond dispute.! 

Proofs, according to Aristotle, are divided into those 
which fall within the province of art and those which 
do not. Rhetoric as a science has to do only with the 
former.2 These are of three kinds, according as they 
depend upon the subject, the speaker, or the hearer. 
A speaker will produce conviction if he succeeds in 
showing that his assertions are true and that he is him- 
self worthy of credit, and if he knows how to create a 
favourable impression upon his hearers. Under the first 
of these heads, that of the subject-matter, we shall have 
to discuss demonstration; under the second, or the 
cbaracter of the speaker, the means which the orator 
takes to recommend himself to his audience; under the 
third, or the disposition of the hearers, the appeals that 
he makes to their emotions.* ‘The first and most 
important part of rhetoric, therefore, falls into these 
three sections.‘ 


however, in a somewhat wide 
sense. On the relation of dia- 
lectic to rhetoric, see also WAITZ, 
Arist. Org. ii. 435 sq. 

1 Cf. vol. i. p. 74, supra; Ph. 
d. Gr. i. p. 889. 

2 Phet.i. 2, 1355, b, 35: ray 
bé wiotewy af wey &rexvol eiow al 
3 tyrexvor. srexva 5 Aéyw boa 
why 8 Huey wendpiotat dAAQ mpoir- 
fipxev, oloy pdptupes Bdoavor ovy- 


ypapal kal Boa rowira, eyrexva 
5& Soa Sia THs weOdbou nad 30 qudy 
karackevac@jva: Suvardy. bore 
def robTwy Tois nev xXphoacbu Ta 
dé ebpely. 

$j, 2, 1356, a, 1 sqq. ii. 1, 
1377, b, 21 sqq. iii. 1, 1403, b, 9; 
cf, i. 8, 9, 1366, a, 8, 25. 

4 wepl ras dmodelgeis, mr. rd HOn, 
7. To dO, ‘ 
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These, again, are found to deal with subjects of 
different intrinsic importance,! and it is therefore not 
unnatural that Aristotle should treat the first of them, 
the theory of demonstration, at the greatest length. 
Just as scientific proof proceeds by syllogism and induc- 
tion, so rhetorical proceeds by enthymeme and instance.” 
The exposition of the various points of view from which 
a subject may be treated,’ the topics of oratory, occupies 
a considerable portion of Aristotle’s treatise; nor does 
he here limit himself to universal principles which are 
equally applicable to every kind of speech, but discusses 
those peculiarities in each which depend upon the par- 
ticular aim it has in view and the character of its 
subject-matter ;4 he thus seeks to exhibit the principles 
of oratory, not only in respect to its general form, but 
also in respect to its particular matter. With this 
aim he distinguishes three different kinds or classes of 


1 See p. 291, n. 2, supra. meme states in a universal propo- 


2 Rhet. i. 2, 1356, a, 35-1357, 
b, 37, where the nature of these 
means of proof is fully explained, 
ef. ii, 22 init.; Anal. Pri. ii. 27, 
70, a, 10. An enthymeme, accord- 
ing to this passage, is a svAAoyio- 
wos €& cixdtwy } onuelwv. het. 
1356, b, 4 gives another defini- 
tion: KarA@ 8° evOdiunua wey pn- 
TopiKoy ovdduyiopov, mapdderyua 
be enaywyhy pntopicny; it comes, 
however, to the same thing, as 
tbe orator, gua orator, is limited 
to probable evidence. 

3 In Rhet. i. 2, 1358, a, 2, ii. 
26 init., and ii. 1 init., Aristotle 
speaks only of the principles of 
the enthymeme; but as the ex- 
ample only calls to mind in an 
individual case what the enthy- 


sition, his account refers, as a 
matter of fact, to demonstration 
in general, as he, indeed, also 
includes in it (e.g. ii. 20, c. 23, 
1397, b, 12 sqq. 1398, a, 32 sqq.) 
example and induction. 

+ Rhet. i. 2, 13858, a, 2 sqq.: 
the enthymeme consists partly of 
universal propositions which 
helong to no special art or science 
and are applicable, ¢.., to physics 
as well as ethics, partly of snch as 
are of limited application within 
the sphere of a particular science, 
eg. physics or ethics ; the fermer 
Aristotle calls témo:, the latter 
%ia or ef6y, remarking that the 
distinction between them, funda- 
mental as it is, had almost 
entirely escaped his predecessors. 
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speeches: deliberative, forensic, and declamatory.! The 
first of these has to do with advice and warning; the 
second, with indictment and defence; the third, with 
praise and blame. ‘The first deals with the future; the 
second, with the past; the third, pre-eminently with the 
present. In the first, the question is of advantage and 
disadvantage ; in the second, of right and wrong; in 
the third, of nobility and baseness.? Aristotle enu- 
merates the topics with which each of these has to deal.* 
He indicates * the chief subjects upon which advice may 
be required in politics, and the questions which arise in 
connection with each, and upon which information must 
be sought. He discusses minutely the goal for which all 
human actions make—namely, happiness; its con- 
stituents and conditions;*> the good and the things 
which we call good ; ° the marks by which we distinguish 
goods of a higher or a lower character ;’ and, finally, 
he gives a brief review of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the different forms of government, inasmuch 
as these must in each case determine both the orator’s 
actual proposals and the attitude he assumes towards 
his hearers. Similarly, with a view to the orator’s 
practical guidance in the declamatory art, he enlarges 
upon the noble or honourable in conduct; upon virtue, 


1 Aristotle was also un- marksin Bhet.i. 4 init. 
doubtedly the first to point out 1 Tbid, 1359, b, 18 sqq., where 
this important division, for we five are enumerated: revenue, 
cannot regard the Rhetorica ad war and peace, defence, exports, 
Alexandrum (c.2 imit.), as has and imports, legislation. 


been already remarked, vol. i. p. 3.6. 
74, supra, as pre-Aristotelian. 6 i, 6. 
2 Rhet. i. 3. 7 Ibid. c. 7. 


3 See the more genera) re- * 1.8, cf. vol. ii.p. 240, n.3, sup. 
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its chief forms, its outward signs and effects; and upon 
the method which the orator must adopt in treating of 
these subjects.! For behoof of the forensic orator, he 
discusses, in the first place, the causes and motives of 
unjust actions, and since pleasure as well as good (which 
has already been discussed) may be a motive, Aristotle 
goes on to treat of the nature and kinds of pleasure and 
the pleasurable.? He inquires what it is in the circum- 
stances both of the perpetrator and of the sufferer of the 
wrong that tempts to its committal? He investigates 
the nature, the kinds, and the degrees of crime;‘ and 
adds, finally, in this section rules for the employment of 
those proofs which lie outside the province of art, and 
which find a place only in a judicial trial.2 The views 
he propounds on all these subjects agree, of course, 
entirely with what we already know of his ethical and 
political convictions, except that here, in accordance 
with the aim of the work, they are presented in a more 
popular, and therefore sometimes in a less accurate 
and scientific, form. Only after thus discussing the 
individual peculiarities of the different kinds of oratory 
does Aristotle proceed to investigate those forms of 
proof which are equally applicable to all,® discussing 
under this head the universal forms of demonstration— 
naniely, enthymeme and instance, together with a few 


aig -9; 

2 1.10 sq. 

3 w@s exovres Kal rvas adi- 
xovow, Rhet.i, 12. 

* 7.13 sq., cf. c. 10 inié. 

5 i. 15, cf. p. 298, n. 2, supra. 

§ 11.18 (from 1391, b, 23 on- 
wards), c. 26, if, that is to say, we 
place this section (see vol. i. p. 74, 


supra), with SPENGEL, before the 
first seventeen chapters of the 
second book. But even if, with 
BRANDIS (ili. 194sq.)and THUROT 
(Etudes sur Arist. 228 sqq.), we 
take the traditional order as the 
original one, we must admit that 
the contents of the section are 
more in place here. 
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rhetorical commonplaces.! Of the two other means of 
proof, besides demonstration proper—namely, the per- 
sonal recommendations of the speaker and the impres- 
sion upon the audience—the former is only cursorily 
touched upon, as the rules relating to it are deducible 
from other parts of the argument.’ On the other hand, 
Aristotle goes into minute detail on the subject of the 
emotions and their treatment: on anger and the means 
of arousing and soothing it;* on love and hatred, desire 
and aversion, and the means of exciting each of them ; 4 
likewise on fear, shame, good will, sympathy,° indigna- 
tion,® envy, and jealousy.’ To this he finally adds an 
account of the influence which the age and outward 
circumstances (réyar) of a man exercise upon his 
character and disposition.® 

These observations conclude the first and most 
important section of the Rhetoric; the third book treats 
more shortly of style and arrangement. In regard to the 


1 According to the announce- 
ment made c. 18 fin., c. 19 treats 
especially of possibility and im- 
possibility, actual truth and false- 
hood, relative importance and un- 
importance (wep) Suvared al ddv- 
varou, Kal mérepoy yéyovey 2 od 
yéyovev kal Zoras Roix Fora, &r1 Se 
wep) peyébous kal pixpérntos Tay 
mpdypatayv, 1393, a, 19); c. 20 of 
illustration, c. 21 of gnomology ; 
c. 21-26 of enthymemes, for whicb 
Aristotle gives, not only general 
rules (c. 22), but a complete topi- 
cal account of the formsemployed 
in proof and disproof (c. 23); of 
fallacies (c. 24); of instances 
for comhating enthymemes (c. 
26). 

? ii. 


1378, a, 6: to recom- 


mend him to his audience the 
orator must get credit for three 
things : insight, uprightness and 
benevolence: S@ev wey rolvuy 
gpdvyzot kal omovdatoe pavetey by, 
éx Tay weph Tas dperas Sinpyuever 
(i.9; see p. 296, n.1, sup.) Anwréoy 

. wept & ebyolas wal pidlas ey 
tots wep) Ta wdOn AeKréov viv, 

8 ii, 2, 3. 

40.4. 

5 ¢. 5-8. 

S The displeasure at the un- 
merited fortune of unworthy 
persons (véueois), the account of 
which in Jhet. ii. 9 harmonises 
with that in 2th. ii. 7 (see p. 
169). 

7 ii. 10, 11. 

8 ii, 12-17. 
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former, a distinction is in the first place drawn between 
delivery and language. While desiderating a technical 
system of instruction in rhetorical delivery, the author 
regrets the influence which so external a matter exer- 
cises on the general effect of a speech.1_ He next calls 
attention to the distinction between the language of 
the orator and of the poet, demanding of the former, 
as its two most essential -requirements, clearness and 
dignity,” and advising as the means best fitted to secure 
them that the speaker should confine himself to appro- 
priate expressions and effective metaphors,? upon the 
qualities and conditions of which he proceeds to enlarge.* 
He treats further of propriety of language,’ fullness and 
suitability of expression,® rhythm and structure of the 
sentences,’ grace and lucidity of presentation.® He 
examines, finally, the tone that should be adopted in 
written or oral discourse, and in the different kinds of 
oration.® It is impossible, however, to give here in 
detail the many striking observations which the writer 
makes upon these subjects. They clearly show that 


1 iii, 1, 1403, b, 21-1404, a, 23. 
Aristotle does not go fully into 
the discussion of what is good or 
bad delivery ; he merely remarks 
that it depends upon the voice— 
especially upou its power, melody 
(@puovia) and rhythm. 

2 7b mpémav, the propcr mean 
between 1d tarewdy and 7d imép 
7d délapa, between a bald and an 
overloaded style. 

5 iii. 1 sq. 1404, uw, 24-b, 37. 

4 Thid. to c. 4 fin. 

5 7d EAAnviCew, iii, 5, in which, 
besides correct gender, number 


and syntax, are included definite- 
ness and nunambiguousness of 
expression, as well as 7d ecday- 
dyvworoy and efppacroy. 

& Gyxos THs Adtews, c. 6, Td 
mpéroy 7, Act. c, 7, which consists 
chiefly in the true relation be- 
tween matter and style. 

7 The former c. 8, the latter 
c. 9. 
8 The doretov and eddoniuouy, 
the mpd duudrwy mosey, &c., c. 10 
sq. 

cg ees By 
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even if the book did not come direct from Aristotle in 
its present form, it is yet founded upon his teaching. 

In the last section of the Rhetoric, which treats of 
arrangement, prominence is in the first place given to 
two indispensable parts of every speech : the presentation 
of the subject-matter,! and the demonstration. To these 
are added in the majority of speeches an introduction 
and a conclusion, so that there are four chief parts in 
all? The method of treatment which each of these 
parts demands, and the rules both for their arrangement 
and execution which the character of the circumstances 
require, are discussed with great knowledge and pene- 
tration. And just as Aristotle’s theory of oratory as a 
whole does not neglect the external aids to success, so 
here also devices are touched upon which are permitted 
to the orator only in consideration of the weakness of 
his hearers or of his case.2 The Rhetoric stands in 
this respect also as the exact counterpart of the Topics. 
But here, as there, it is impossible to follow these 
discussions into greater detail. 


1 arpd@eots, eapositio. Narra- sq. the proofs, c. 19 the conclu- 


tion is merely a particular kind 
of it which is employed only in 
forensic speeches; vu. 13, 1414, a, 
34 sqq. 

2 ¢. 13. In accordance with 
this division Aristotle discusses 
first (c. 14 sq.) the introduction, 
secondly (c. 16) the exposition of 
the subject (which, however, he 
here again calls dfyyyors), c. 17 


sion. 

8 Cf. eg. c. 14, 1415, b, 4: 
det 8 ph AavOdvew bri wdvra Fw 
Tod Adyou T& ToLaiTa: mpds patroy 
yap axpoarhy nat ra ew Tot mpdy- 
paros Grovoyra, eel ky wh ro.wvros 
H obey Set mpooustov, ddr’ % Scov 
Td wpayua eimely Kepadawdds, Iva 
exfi domep cdua Keparhy. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART! 


BESIDES knowledge and action, Aristotle distinguishes, 
as a third branch, artistic production, and to theoretic 
and practical he adds poetic science.? The latter, how- 
ever, he fails to treat with the same comprehensive 
grasp as the two former. Of such of his works as have 
come down to us only oue is devoted to art, and that 
not to art as a whole, but to the art of poetry; and 
even this we possess only in an imperfect form. But 
even of those which are lost none treated of art, or even 
of fine art, in a comprehensive manner. Apart from a 


1H. MULuer, Gesch. der 
Theorie der Kunst bei den Alten, 
ji. 1-181 Branpis, ii. b, 1683 
sqq. iii. 156-178; TEICHMULLER, 
Arist. Forsch. vol. i. ii. 1867, 
1869; ReINKENS, Arist. «ber 
Kunst bes. tib. Tragédie, 1870; 
Donine, Kunstlehre d. Arist. 
1876. For further literature on 
the subject see below and cf. 
UEBERWEG, Grundy. i. 204 sq.; 
cf, SUSEMIHL, Jahrb. f. Philol. 
lxxxv. 395 sqq. xcv. 150 sqq. 221 
sqq. 827 sqq. cv. 317 sqq., in the 
preface and notes to his edition 
of the Poetics (2 ed. 1874), and 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht for 
1873, p. 594 sqq. 1875, p. 381 sqq. 
1876, p. 283 sqq. 


2 See vol. i. pp. 106 sq., 182. 

3 There is, according to Ari- 
stotle, a great difference be- 
tween these ; to téxvy belong all 
the products of intelligence, 
beautiful and useful alike; see 
inter alia p.107,n.2,sup.; Metaph. 
i. 1, 981, b, 17, 21. While re- 
marking, Metaph. tbid., that some 
of the réxva: serve mpbs Tavarykaca, 
others mpbs Staywyhv, while af ph 
mpds RSovhy pnd mpds travayKaia 
Tov émornuoy are different from 
both, he fails, nevertheless, to 
give any fnller account of the 
marks which distinguish the fine 
from the merely useful arts—in 
Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 15 he is dis- 
cussing, not (as TEICHMULLER, 
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book upon Music, whose genuineness is highly doubtful,! 
we hear only of historical and dogmatic treatises upon 
poets -and the art of poetry, among which some were 
probably likewise spurious. We cannot, therefore, look 
to Aristotle for a complete theory of art; nor are his 
views even upon the art of poetry fully known to us 
from the sources which we possess. 

Aristotle’s philosophy of art is founded, like Plato’s,? 
not on the conception of beauty in the abstract, but on 
that of art. The conception of beauty remains vague 
and undefined to the last. In dealing with moral beauty 
Aristotle compares the beautiful with the good inas- 
much as the latter is desirable on its own account,’ 
remarking at the same time elsewhere that, looked 
at from other points of view, it is as compared with 


Ar. Forsch. ii. 89 sqq. believes) 
two kinds of arts, but a twofold 
relation of art generally to 
nature. Cf. p. 303, n. 3, infra, and 
DO6RING, p. 80 sq. 

1 On this treatise see vol. i. p. 
108, n. 1, supra. The fragment in 
PLUT. De Mus. 23, p. 1139, which 
Rosh (Fragm. 43, p. 1482) and 
HEITZ (Fr. 75, p. 63) refer to 
the Hudemus, but for which a 
suitable place could hardly he 
found in this dialogue, seems to 
me to come from it. We cannot, 
however, regard this little piece, 
with its Pythagoreanism and 
copious style, as Aristotle’s work. 

2 Of which account is given 
Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 795. BELGER, De 
Arist. in Arte Pottica componenda 
Platonis discipulo, gives a full 
and careful account of the points 
in which Aristotle’s theory of 
art agrees with Plato's, and those 


in which it differs from it. 

8 Rhet. i. 9, 1366, a,’ 33: 
KaAddy wey ody éeorly 3 by 87 aird 
aiperby by émaverdy Ff, } 3 by 
dyabby by 480 Ff, br. G&yabdy. ii. 
18, 1389, b, 87: 7d Kardv as dis- 
tinguished from 7rd cupupépov or 
that which is good for the indivi- 
dual is the Grads dyabdr. Of the 
numbherless passages in which 
7d xaddy is used of moral heauty, 
4.e. of goodness, several have 
already come before us, eg. p. 
149, n. 3, p. 151, n. 2, and 
p. 192, n. 6, supra. We can- 
not find, however, in Aristotle 
(as P. RG&E, Tod Karod notio 
in Arist. Hth. Halle, 1875, 
attempts to do) any more accu- 
rate definition of this concep- 
tion; neither in the ethical nor 
in the esthetic field does he 
seem to have felt the need of 
such definition, 
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goodness a wider conception, for while the term good 
is applied only to certain actions, beauty is predicated 


also of what is unmoved and unchangeable.! 


As the 


essential marks of beauty he indicates, at one time 
order, symmetry and limitation,? at another right size * 


and order.* 


And yet how vague the conception of 


beauty is still left, and especially how remote is held to 
be its relation to sensible appearance, is obvious above 
all from the assertion ® that it is chiefly in the mathe- 


1 Metaph. xiii. 3, 1078, a, 31: 
érel 5 7d dyabby nal 7rd Kaddbv 
Erepoy, Td pev yap del ev wpdéer, 7d 
& nal év trois axwhros. Accord- 
ingly Mathematics (whose object, 
according to p. 183, is the un- 
moved) has to deal in a special 
seuse with the beautiful. Ari- 
stotle applies, indeed, good as 
well as beautiful to the deity, 
who is absolutely unmoved (cf. 
p. 397, n. 3, and p. 404, supra), as 
he attributes to Him mpaéis in the 
wider sense (vol. i. p. 400, n. 1, ad 
jin. ). Butthis does not justify usin 
converting the passage before us 
(as TEICHMULLER does, Arisé. 
Forsch. ii. 209, 255 sqq.) into the 
opposite of its plain sense. lt 
offers merely a further proof of 
the uncertainty of Aristotle’s 
language with reference to 7d 
ayadby and 7d xaddy. In Metaph. 
xiii, 3 be is thinking only of good 
in the ethical sense. 

2 Metaph. ibid. 1. 36: roi Bt 
KaAou péyiota clin dks nad 
cupperpia Kal 7d apicpevoy. The 
efdn here are not different kinds 
of beauty, but the forms or 
qualities of things in which 
beauty reveals itself. How 
these points of view are main- 
tained in Aristotle’s rules of art 


is shown by MULLER, p. 9 sqq., 
who compares also Probl. xix. 
38, xvii. 1. 

3 Practically identical with 
7d dpicpéevoy, as DORING rightly 
observes, p. 97. 

‘ Poet. 7, 1450, b, 36 (cf. 
Pol, vii. 4, 1326, a, 29 sqq. b, 22 ; 
see p. 259, n. 1, supra, also Zth. iv. 
3, 1123, b, 6): 7d yap Kadrby év 
peyée: kal rdte: earl, 51d oire 
médppixpoy ty Te yévorro Kandy (gov 
(cvyxetrat yap % Oewpla eyyis rod 
évaisOjrov xpévov yiwouevn) ore 
mraupéyebes* ob yap Gua 7 Oewpta 
ylverat, GAN’ ofxerat Tots Pewpatcr 
7d Ev nad rd BAov ex THs Oewplas, 
olov ef puplwy orabley etn pov. 
As a visible object must be easily 
taken in by the eye by virtue of 
its size, so a mythus must be 
easy to retain. The parenthesis 
(ovyxetra: yep, &c.) means: if 
an object is too small, its parts 
become merged in each other, 
and no clear picture of it is pos- 
sible. It is probable that xpévov 
after avate@jrov has crept into 
the text from Phys. iv. 18, 222, 
b, 15 (see Bontvz, Arist. Stud. 
1.96; SUSEMIHL, én loco). 

5 Metaph. ibid. 1078, b, 1. 
In reply to TEICHMULLER’s 
objections to the above remark 
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matical sciences that the above characteristics find 
their application. If beauty is a quality not less of 
a scientific investigation or a good action than of a 
work of art, it is too vague a concept to serve as the 
foundation of a philosophy of art. Aristotle accord- 
ingly at the beginning of the Poetics sets it wholly 
asido,' and starts from the consideration of the nature 
of Art.2 The essence of art Aristotle, like Plato, finds, 


generally speaking, to be imitation? It has its origin 


(Arist. Forsch. ii. 275 sq.), SUSE- 
MIHL (Jahrb. f. Philol. ev. p. 
321) has pointed out the con- 
fusion between the concrete 
phenomena of sense (e g. colours, 
sounds, &c.) and the abstract, 
mathematical forms of sensible 
existence. 


1 The words here used, ras 


Sef? cuvloracda rods piPous, ef 
BéeAAgL KaAas Etav 7 wolnots 
(TEICHMULLER, ii. 278), are of 
course no argument against this 
view. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that such expressions 
as Kadws Exe, KarAds A€yew, &c. 
(e.g. in Meteor. i. 14, 352, a, 7, 
11; Polit. iv. 14, 1297, b, 38; 
Metaph. xiii. 6 init.; Eth. vii. 13, 
and ‘innumerable other passages), 
have nothing to do with the 
specifically aesthetic meaning of 
7d Kardy. 

2 THICHMULLER, indeed, in 
a detailed discussion of beauty 
and the ‘four aesthetic ideas’ 
(order, symmetry, limitation and 
size), ibid. p. 208-278, has at- 
tempted to show that Aristotle’s 
theory of art is based upon the 
conception of beauty. This 
attempt, however, is rightly dis- 
credited by DORING, p. 5 sqq. 
93, sqq. If the abstract con- 
ception of beauty had been his 


starting point in his theory of 
art, Aristotle would have de- 
voted himself before everything 
else to its closer investigation, 
and would have used the result 
of this investigation as the 
criterion of the claims of art. 
This, however, he does not do: 
and while, of course, he de- 
mands of a work of art that it 
should be beautiful, while he 
speaks of a xadAds Eywy widOos, a 
pvOos KarAlwy, a KaAAloTH Tpary- 
wdia, &e. (Poet.c. 9 fin. c 11, 
1452, a, 32, c. 13, 1452, b, 31, 
1453, a, 12, 22, and passim), yet 
he never deduces any rule of art 
from the universal conception of 
beauty, but rather from the spe- 
cial aim of a particular art. 

3 Poet. i. 1447, a, 12 (on the 
different forms of poetry and 
music): waco Tvyxavovew oboa 
Biyhoes 7d gbvohoy. Cc. 2 init. 
c. 3 init. and often. In the words, 
Phys. ii. 8, 199, a, 15, SAws re Fh 
réxyn Ta ey erred? & H pdors 
aduvarel admepydoarbat, 7& Bt 
pumetrat, artis used as fine art. It 
is mere imitation, but it may, 
indeed, be also ‘regarded as a 
perfecting of nature, as in the 
training of the voice or deport- 
ment. 


~ 
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in the imitative instinct and the joy felt in its exercise 
which distinguishes man above all other creatures ; 
hence also the peculiar pleasure which art affords. In 
this pleasure, springing as it does from the recognition 
of the object represented in the picture and from the 
enjoyment thus obtained, Aristotle further recognises 
an intimation of the universal desire for knowledge.” 
But as knowledge is of very different value accord- 
ing to the nature of the object known,’ this will of 
necessity be true of artistic imitation also. The object 
of imitation im art is, generally speaking, nature or the 
actual world of experience.* But nature includes man 
and his actions ; indeed, it is with man alone that the 
most impressive arts—viz. poetry and music—have to 
do ;* and the object which it is the essential aim of the 
imitative artist to represent consists not merely of the 
outward appearance of things, but to a much greater 


1 Poet. 4 init., where it is 
added: this is obvious from the 
fact that good pictures delight 
us even when the objects repre- 
sented produce themselves quite 
the opposite impression: as in 
the case of loathsome animals 
or corpses. Of. foll. n. 

2 Poet. 4, 1448, b, 12, Ari- 
stotle continues: afriovy 5 xal 
rovrou [joy in works of art], 7: 
7d pavOdvew ov pdvov Tors pidogd- 
gos HteTOv, GAAG Kal Tois KAAS 
buolws’ ddA’ em) Bpaxd Kotvwvotow 
abrod. da yap Tobira xalpova: rds 
eixdvas dp@vres, Ste oupBalver 
Gewpotvtas pavOdvew nal cvdAdoyi- 
Cecbo th Exarrov, ofov bri obros 
éxeivos, émel day wh ruxn mpoewp- 
anos, ov Sia pipnua momnoe Thy 
Rdovyy GAAG Fa Thy drepyactay 


Hh thy xpody # 81d rodrny tive 
wAAnY aitlavy. Rhet.i. 11, 1371,b, 
4: éwel 88 7d pavOdvew re db Kal 
7d Oauydtew, nal ra Todde dvdynn 
Hdéa elvar olov 7d Te peptunuvor, 
domep ypapinh nat dvdpiavroroite 
kal womriny, xal wav 6 by eb 
Hewipnpevor F, Kby Fwy HBO adrd rd 
Hewinnuevoy= ob yap em) robrp 
xaiper, dAAd avaAdAoyiouds eoriv 
8rt todTo éxelvo, bate pavOdvew Ti 
oupBatver, 

® Cf. p. 303, a. 3, supra. 

‘ Phys. ii. 8: see p. 303, n. 3. 

5 Cf. foll.n. and page. Even 
of the art of dancing it is said, 
CG. 1. 1447, a, 27: nad yap obra 
bid Tay oxnpatiConévay prone 
Mimotyra: nal 40n Kal mdéOy Kal 
mpdtets. 
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degree of their inner intelligible essence. He may 


confine himself to what is universal and actual, or he 
may rise above it, or he may sink below it! He may 
represent things as.they are, or as they are commonly 
supposed to be, or as they ought to be.” It is in re- 
presentations of this last .kind that the chief function 
of art consists. Art according to Aristotle must re- 
present not the individual as such, but the universal, 
the necessary and the natural. It must not be content 
to reflect naked reality but must idealise it. The 
painter, for instance, must both be true to his subject 
and improve upon it;% the poet must tell us, not what 
has been, but what must be according to the nature of 
the case; and on this account Aristotle prefers poetry to 
history, as higher and more nearly allied to philo- 
sophy, seeing that it reveals to us not only individual 


facts but universal laws.* 


1 Poet. 2 init.: @mel 5e m- 
Botvra: of myovpeyo. mpaTToyTas, 
avdynn 5€ robTous } onovdatous # 
gpavaous elvar . , . Brot BeAtiovas 
Q nab’ puts 4 xelpovas h Kad 
trowtrous, which Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to illustrate from painting, 
poetry, and music. 

2 Ibid, 25, 1460, bh, 7: émel 
ydp dors wiunths 6 woinrhs, Samep 
by ci Corypdpos G rts HAAOS eixovo- 
mods, dvarynn mimelc Oa Tpiay dvtTwp 
Tov apOudy Ev Tt del Hh yap ofa Fv} 
Zeriv,} ofa pac) rad Soret,  ofg, clvar 
def. We may regard these words 
as genuine, although they stand 
in a rather suspicious section. 

8 Poet. 15, 1454, b, 8: émel 5é 
pinnots dor h Tpayydla BeAtisvwy, 
fpas Sef ptuctoOar robs dyaods 
eixovoypdpous' kal yap éxetvot 
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And this holds not only of 


drodiidyres thy idlay popdhy, 
éuolous maotodvres, KaAAlous 
ypadgovgiy, The idealism of 
the Greek statues of the gods 
did not, of course, escape the 
philosopher’s notice; cf. vol. ii. 
p. 217, n. 5, supra, 

* Poet. 9 init.: ob 7d Ta y- 
vépeva Agyew, Toira momrod Epyov 
€orly, GAN’ ofa by yévorro, Kad rd 
Suvard kark +d einds Fo 7d avary- 
kaiov, 6 yap leropicds nad 6 roinths 
ob TG Enpetpa Adyery  perpa 
Siapepovaw * en yap ky r4 ‘Hpodd- 
vou eis wérpa reOHva, nad oddity 
frrov &y etm ioropia ris perd 
mérpou # Bvev pwérpwy, GAAL rol 
Siapépar, TE Ty wey TH yevdueva 
Aéyew, Toy Be ofa dy -yevorro. dd 
kal pirogopétepoy kad arovdacds- 
Tepoy Toingts icroptas éoriv:> pep 
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serious poetry but also of comic. The former in 
bringing before us forms which transcend ordinary 
limits must give us an ennobled picture of human 
“ nature, for it must represent typical eharacters in whom 
the true nature of certain moral qualities is sensibly 
exhibited to us; but the latter also, although dealing 
necessarily with the weaknesses of human nature,’ 
must nevertheless make it its chief end not to attack 


individuals but to present types of character.’ 


yup wolnois paAAoy Ta Kabddov, 7 
3 ioropia Ta Kal? Exaoroy Ayer. 
Zor: 8& xaOdarov pev, TE Tolw Ta 
wot &rra cuuBalver Acyew 4) wpdr- 
Tew Kata Td etkos } Td dvayKaiov 

. Ta be Kal’ Exaorov, Ti ’AAKt- 
Biddns expakey Ri eéxabev. Ibid. 
1451, b, 29: by ipa cupBy yevd- 
peva woiy [roy momrhy] od8ev 
Arrov wonrhs é€oTrw' Tey ‘yap 
yevonévey Evia ovdty nwAver ToLavTA, 
elva: ofa &y elkds yevérOar kad 
dward yevéoba. Cf. c. 15, 1454, 
a, 33: xph S& kal év rots Heow 
domwep Kal ev Ti Tay Tpaypdrov 
ovetdoet, ael Cnteiv ) 7d avarykaiov 
A 7d cixds, bore Toy rTovodrTov Ta 
roubra Aéye } mpdrrew 4 avay- 
xaiov 2 eixds, kal rodTO wera TOUTO 
yiverOa: } avarynaioy 4 cixds. C. 1, 
1447, b, 13 sqq.: it is not the 
metre but the content that makes 
ihe poet. Empedocles (whose 
Homeric power Aristotle praises 
in Diog. viii. 56) bas nothing but 
the metre in common with Homer. 

1 Poet. 15 (see p. 805, n. 3, 
supra), Aristotle continues: ofrw 
kal Tov TomThy pipotpevoy Kal 
dpylaous kat fadtuous nal TaAAG Ta 
roaira exovras én) trav Ody, 
émenelas moeiy mapdberypa 7 
onanpérntos bet &c. Cf. following 
note and c. 13, 1453, a, 16. 


While, 


2 ©, 2 fin.: 7 péev yap [comedy] 
xelpovs 4 8 Bedrrious pipeiobat 
Bovaeta trav viv. OC. 5 init.: 7 
dé Kapila eorly, Bowep elfwoper, 
Blunois pavaorépwy pev, ob mévroi 
xara waoov Karlay, GAAd Tov 
aicxpod dort 7d yeAoior udpiov. 7d 
yap yedoidy dori audprnud Ti Kal 
aloxos dvdSuvoy kal ob POaprindy. 

5 Cf. Poet. 9, 1451, b, 11 sqq. 
c. 5, 1449, b, 5; Hth. iv. 14, 1128, 
a, 22. Aristotle here gives the 
New Comedy the preference over 
the Old because it refrains from 
abuse (airxpodoyla). He gives 
Homer, moreover, the credit 
(Poet. 4, 1448, b, 24) of being 
creator, in the character of Mar- 
gites, of comedy, od wdyov aAAg 
7d ‘yeAoiov Bpayarororjoas. The 
Poetics are doubtless the source 
(cf. vol. i. p. 102, n. 2) of the re- 
mark in CRAMER’s Anecd. Paris. 
Append. I. (Asist. Poet. p. 78; 
VAHL. p. 208 ; Fr. 3 SuS.): diapeper 
i Kwpwdla ris Aooplas, ered y wey 
Aoidapia dnapakaddntws Ta mpoo- 
dvra Kank didteow, H St Serra 
Tis KaAovpeyns eupdoews [indica- 
tion]. To this subject belongs 
the remark in 2Phet. iii. 18, 1419, 
b, 7, where it is said that eipwvela 
is more worthy of the freeman 
than Bwporoxia. This also had 
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therefore, Plato and Aristotle agree in regarding art « 
as a species of imitation, they draw very different con- 
clusions from this account of it. Plato thinks of it only ¢ 
as the imitation of sensible phenomena and accordingly 
expresses the utmost contempt for the falsity and 
worthlessness of art;! Aristotle, on the other hand, 


looks upon artistic 


presentation as the sensible 


vehicle to us of universal truths and thus places 
it above the empirical knowledge of individual things. 
We are now in a position to explain what Aristotle 


says about ‘the aim and 


the effect of Art. In 


two passages? to which we have already had occa- 
sion to refer, he distinguishes four different uses of 


been particularly treated of by 
Aristotle in the Poetics (het. i. 
11, 1872, a, 1: Sidpeoros 5E sept 
yerolwr xwpls év rots wept momntinis : 
cf, VAHLEN, ibid. p. 76; Fr. 2), 
from which must come Fy. 9 of 
the Anced. Paris. ibid.: %0n 
Koppdias Ta Te Bopoddxa kat rae 
cipwvind Kal Td Trav ardaCdver, 

' See Ph. d. Gr. i, p. 7199—a 
view which is not consistent with 
the fact that art is at the same 
time regarded as one of the most 
important means of education 
whose function is the presentation 
of moral ideas (ibid. p. 532 sq. 
772 sq. 800 sq; cf. Symp. 209 
D). 
2 Pol. viii. 5, 7, see p. 266, 
supra. In the former of these 
passages no mention is made of 
purification ; it is merely asked 
(1339, a, 15): rlos Bef xdpw 
meréxew abrijs, mwérepoy maidias 
vera nad dvaravoews ... % waddov 
oinréoy ampds aperhy ti relvew Thy 
povoiKhy, ws Suyaueryy . . . Td 


eos wordy Tt Twoerv, eOiCovcay Sb- 
vacOat xalpew spas. % mpds dia- 
yorhy Ti oupBdddAerat Kal ppdynaw * 
nal yap todro tpiroy Geréoy Trav 
eipnuevwv, On the other hand it 
is very definitely referred to in 
the second (1341, b,'36): dayéer 
8 ob pias Evexev aperclas rH 
ovo xpic@ar Seiy GAAa Kad 
TAcidvav xapiw (Kal yap madelas 
évexey Kal xabdpoews .. . tplrov 
5& apds diaywyhy, mpds tveaiy re 
kal mpbs thy rijs cuvtovlas dvdaav- 
ow). But, on this account, to 
change the text of the latter 
passage with SPENGEL (Ueber 
die ndBapois ray wabnudrwv, Abh. 
der philos.-philol. Kl. der Bayr. 
Akad, ix. 1,16 sq.), and to read ; 
kal yap madeias Evexey nal xaddp- 
cews,.. mpds Biaywyhy, rplrov 
bi mpds Bveciv re &c. or k. y. Tad. 
éy, x. na@dpo., mpos tverly re— 
avdravaty, tplrav 8& pbs diaywyhv, 
is a violent expedient against 
which BERNAYS (Rhein. Mus. 
xiv. 1859, p. 370 sqq.) rightly 
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rousic!: it serves (i) as a relaxation and amusement ; 
(ii) as a means of moral culture; (iii) as an enjoyable exer- 
cise ; and (iv) as a purifying influence. Whether each 
form of art has this fourfold function or not, he does not 
expressly say ; nor could he in any case have regarded 
them as all alike in this respect. Ofthe plastic arts he re- 
marks that their ethical effect, although considerable, is 
inferior to that of music,? while he probably hardly 
thought of attributing a purifying influence to them. 
Where they confine themselves to the exact imitation 
of particular objects, they serve in his view no higher 
purpose than the satisfaction of a rather shallow 


protests. The first of these pro- 
posals is hardly permissible, even 
from the point of view of style, 
while neither of them finds any 
support in the alleged contra- 
diction between c. 6 and c.7, as 
it is not unfrequently the case in 
Aristotle that a preliminary divi- 
sion is supplemented in the sequel 
(cf. e.g. what is said, vol.i. p. 400, 
sqq., on the different classifica- 
tions of constitution) ; both, more- 
over, are inconsistent with the 
distinction between edifying and 
purifyiug music, as that is defi- 
nitely set forth in c. 7, and calls 
for immediate notice. 

' Not merely three, as BER- 
NAYs ibid. represents by taking 
tvdravais and Siaywy} together. 
Aristotle differentiates the two 
very clearly: young people, he 
says, are incapable ot d:aywyh, 
whereas they are very much 
inclined to madi and dyeais (see 
vol. ii. p. 267, n. 1, supra); the 
former is an end in itself [7éAos |, 
the latter a mere means (c. 5, 
1339, a, 29, b, 25-42 ; cf. Hth. x. 6, 


1176, b, 27 sqq. p. 140, supra); 
the former presupposes a higher 
culture (see p. 309, u. 3, infra), 
not so the latter: and accordingly 
they are completely’ separated 
from one another, 1339, a, 25, b, 
18, 15 sqq., ibid. 4; cf. a, 33. 
Cf. p. 266, n. 5, supra. 

2 Pol. viii. 5, 1340, a, 28: 
oupBéBnne 5¢ Tay aicOntay ev yey 
Tois tAAos mndty dadpyew duolwua 
Tots Heo, oloy év rots awrois Kab 
Tois yevaotois, BAN’ év ros dparois 
hpéua’ oxhpata yap éort tTomira 
(i.e. moral attitudes and ges- 
tures), &AX’ émd pixpdy nad mdyres 
[read od wdvres, as MULLUR ibid. 
10 8q. 348 sqq. conjectures] ris 
ToiavTns alcOhoews Kotywyovow, eri 
B& obk ort Tatra duotdmara 
TOY HO@Y, AAG ONmETA MGAROY TH 
yryvdueva oxnuata Kal xodpuata 
tay %6Gy. Nevertheless, young 
men ought not, cov Biaddper rad 
mepl Thy tottwy Gewplay, to be 
allowed to study the pictures of 
a Pauson but those of a Poly- 
gnotus «by ef ris BAAOS THY ypapéwy 
} ray dyoduatoroay eoriy Hinds, 
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curiosity.! Nor does he seem to expect from Comedy 
(on which see below) either morally edifying or purify- 
ing results. On the other hand, the purification of the 
emotions is the chief end, as we shall see, of serious 
poetry, although that art is not, of course, thereby ex- 
cluded from exercising upon the hearer other effects as 
well which areeither connected with or flow from the first. 
Granted that a part of this effect—viz. the amusement 
—is due to the pleasure derived from sensible appear- 
ance, yet the higher and more valuable portion is due 
to that ideal content which, according to Aristotle, it is 
the function of Art to present. As a means to nobler 
intellectual enjoyment (dvaywy7) the higher poetry 
must appeal to our reason, since according to Aristotelian 
principles the measure of our rational activity is also the 
measure of our happiness;? and, as a matter of fact, 
Aristotle regards this purifying effect of art as standing 
in the closest relation to intellectual culture? In like 
manner poetry can only serve for moral edification by 
exhibiting to us the nature and aim of moral action in 
examples that excite our admiration or abhorrence, as 
Aristotle holds it ought undoubtedly to do. Finally, 
as to the purifying effect of Art, we must admit 


1 Cf. vol. ii. p. 304, n. 2, sup. 

2 See the quotations from 
Eth. x.8, sup. vol. ii. p.143,n.1. 

In the words quoted from 
Pol. viii.5, p. 307, n. 2, supra: mpds 
Biaywyhy re cupBdAderat kab ppd- 
yvnow, SPENGEL, ibid. p. 16, and 
independently of him THuRoT, 
Ktudes sur Arist. 101, propose to 
read, instead of gpdvnow, edppo- 
sbvny (or Td edbppaivery), remarking 


that ¢pévnots would not belong 
to diayewyh but to the previously 
mentioned dper. This, however, 
is incorrect. By dper) Aristotle 
means moral virtue, the training 
of character; by Siayeyh kad 
gpéynais, the training of the in- 
tellect and the taste. Cf. what 
was said about Siaywyh supra, 
vol, ii. p. 266, n. 5. 

+ See p. 304 sq. 
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that to this day, after all the endless discussions to which 
Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy has given rise,’ no 
agreement has been arrived at upon the question 
wherein, according to his view, it consists and what are 
the conditions of its production. This is, however, the 
less extraordinary, since in the extant portion of the 
Poetics the fuller discussion of ‘ purification ’ contained in 
the original work is missing,? though the want may be 
partly supplied from other passages. These show, in the 
first place, that the purification of the emotions which 
is effected by art takes place not in the work of art itself, 
but in those who see or hear it.2 We further learn that 
the immediate object is not, as was formerly supposed,* 


' For a review of these see 
SUSEMIHL, Arist. 7. wot. p. 36 
sqq. and elsewhere (see p. 300, 
n. 1); REINKENS, p. 78-135, and 
DG6RING, p. 263 sqq. 339 sq.; the 
last discusses some seventy 
essays and treatises bearing on 
the subject, most of them written 
within the previous fifteen years. 

2 See supra, vol. i.p. 102, n. 2. 

8 GoETHE (Naehlese zu Arist. 
Poétik, 1826; Briefweehsel mit 
Zelter, iv. 288, v. 330, 354) ex- 
plained the words 5: éAéov kat 
odBov wepaltvovca Thy Tey TowtTaY 
ranudrwy Kxddapow in the defi- 
nition of tragedy, Poet. 6, 1449, 
b, 24 sqq. as referring to the 
tranquillising effect upon the 
actors themselves. This expla- 
nation, however, is now univer- 
sally acknowledged to he inad- 
missihle (eg. by Mier, tdid. 
380 sqq.; Burnays, idid. 137; 
SPENGEL, ibid. 6). Apart from 
the linguistic difficulty, Pol. viii. 
7, 1342, places beyond a doubt 


that the xdBapois is effected in 
the audience, and the same may 
be proved, as MULLER well shows, 
from the Poeties; for it could he 
said that tragedy, through fear 
and pity, effects a purification of 
these emotions in the actors only 
on condition that they came upon 
the stage in a condition of fear 
or pity, which (as LESSING, 
Hamb. Dramat. 78 St. has re- 
marked) is by no means usually, 
and in the circumstances cannot 
possibly often be, the case. Ari- 
stotle, however, has expressed 
himself on this point as clearly 
as possible, c. 14 init. Act yap 
[he says in treating of the produc- 
tion of: the pofepby and éAcewdy] 
kal kivev rod Spay oftw cuverrdyar 
tov pdOov dare rdv dkovovTa Ta 
mpdyuata yivdpeva Kol pplrrew Kal 
édeciv ek Tay cupBawdvrwr. 

4 Thus LESSING, with all pre- 
vious writers, Hamb. Dram. 74-78 
St. (Werke, vii. 352 sqq. Lachm.): 
‘this purification depends on 
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moral improvement, but primarily the production of 


an effect upon the emotions. 


Aristotle himself defi- 


nitely distinguishes between purification and moral 
culture as separate aims:1 he would use for the latter as 
opposed to the former a style of music which is wholly 
different and requires different treatment.” He describes 
purification, moreover, as a species of healing and as a 


nothing else than the trans- 
formation of the passions into 
promptitudes to virtme’ (p. 352). 
He has been followed by many 


others, ¢g. SPENGEL in the 
treatise referred to, p. 307, n. 2, 
supra. 


1 Pol. viii. 7, 1341, b, 36, see 
supra c. 6, 1341, a, 21. ért 3 obk 
Zorw 5 abaAds 7Oikdy BAAR parAAoY 
bpyimorixdy, Hore mpos Tobs Towov- 
tovs aitG Katpobs xpnaréoy ev ols 
h Sewpla xd@apow padroy Sivarar 
d wddnow, 

2 See preceding u. and c. 7, 
1341, b, 32: since we must dis- 
tinguish a moral, a practical and 
an exciting and inspiring kind of 
tausic, and since further music 
has to serve the different ends 
stated at p. 307, n. 2,—there- 
fore gavepty 81 xpnordoy pey 
mdoas tats Gpyoviais, ob roy 
abrdy 38 rpérov mdoas xpnoréor, 
GAA mpds wey Thy wadelay rails 
HOicwrdras mpos 5é axpdacty érépwr 
xXEtpoupyobyrwy Kal Tais mpaxrixais 
kal rais évOovotactixais. d yap rept 
évlas cupBalver waOos Wuxas ioxv- 
pas, rotro ev magus brapxe, TG SE 
Arvov Biadéper kal TG uGAdAov [there 
does not seem to be any reason 
to doubt these words with REIN- 
KENS, p. 156], ofov ZAcos xal pdBos, 
ert 8 évOovctagpds. Kal yap twd 
TabtThs Tis Kivhoews Karaxdxipol 
twés clow éx dt ray lepav peray 
Spipery ctobrous, bray xphowvrat 


rois éopyidCousr Thy Wuxhy péreat, 
Kafiorapevous domep iarpelas tv- 
Xévras Kal KnaOdprews. ravTd 3h 
Tovro dvarykaiov mdoxew Kal rods 
CAehuovas kal robs poByrixods nal 
tovs GAws wabytinxots [the MSS. 
reading for which Spengel un- 
necessarily suggests 8Aws robs 
ma@.J, Tovs 5’ BAAovs Kad? Booy ém- 
BddAAc Tay TowlTwy Exdorm, Kai 
maot ylyverOal tia ndBapow Kal 
Kovpl(erdar web Hdovys. duolws b& 
Kal Te méAn TH KabapTiKd apexes 
xapiy &BAaB7H ois avOpdrors. 
(This is a further effect of purify- 
ing music, different from the xd- 
Gapors itself: it purifies the raGy- 
vtixol and affords enjoyment to 
all; the lacuna therefore which 
THUROT, Ltudes, 102 sq. surmises 
before duolws 5€ cannot be ad- 
mitted.) From this passage, 
(however we may interpret its 
general meaning) this at any rate 
seems obvious, that according to 
Aristotle there is a kind of music 
which produces a _ catharsis, 
although it possesses no ethical 
character, and may not, there- 
fore, be used in the education of 
the youth, nor practised by the 
citizens, although it may be 
listened to by them—namely, 
exciting music; but if this is so, 
the catharsis, while not without 
an indirect moral influence, 
yet cannot in itself, as re- 
garded from the point of view 
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mental alleviation accompanied by pleasure,!' and accord- 
ingly looks for it not in any improvement of the will or 
in the production of virtuous inclinations,? but in the 
equalisation of disturbances produced by violent emo- 
tions and the restoration of equanimity.’ It is here of less 
importance, in point of actual fact, whether it is the reli- 
gious or the medical meaning of ‘ purification ’ that ispro- 
minent in Aristotle’s mind ;‘ since in either case alike we 
are dealing with a figurative expression, in the sense that 
the term does not admit of being transferred literally © 
from the one sphere to the other,' and we can only decide 


of its immediate effect, consist 
in the production of « definite 
character of will. That this is 
true also of the purification 
effected by tragedy admits of less 
doubt owing to the fact that pre- 
cisely those emotions with which 
it has to deal (see infra) are 
here expressly connected with 
excitement, i.c. pity and fear. 

1 Seepreceding n. Similarly 
in Poet. c. 14, 1453, b, 10 the aim of 
tragic representation, which ac- 
cording to c. 6 consists in cathar- 
sis, is placed in a pleasure: ob -yap 
macay Set Cnrety Hdovhy ard Tparyy- 
Blas, GAAG Thy olxelay. éwel 5& Thy 
amd érdov nal pdfov Bid pinhoews 
def Hdovhy tapackevd ew Toy ron- 
thy, &C. 

2 Viz. xalpew dp0ds Kal Avrre?- 
oat, Pol. viii. 5, 1340, a, 15, 22; 
see p. 266, supra. 

% This is the sense in which 
many writers in antiquity took 
puritication, eg. ARISTOXENUS 
(Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 714), Ps. JAMBL, 
Myster. Aegypt. p. 22, PROKL. in 
Plat. Remp. (Plat. Opp. Basil. 
1534) p. 360, 362, PLUT. Sept. 
Sap. Conv. c. 13, p. 156 oc. 


Quest. conviv. III. 8, 2, 11, p. 
657 A; cf, BERNAYS, Grundziige 
der Verlorenen Abhandlung d. 
Arist. tiber Wirkung der Tra- 
gidie (Abh. der Hist.-philos. 
Gesclischaft in Breslau 1. 1858), 
p. 155 sqq. 199.; id. Ueber die 
trag. Katharsis bei Arist. (Rhein. 
Mus, xiv. 374 sq.) 

4 After Béckh had indicated, 
in 1830 ( Ges. kl. Schriften, i. 180), 
this reference in «d@apois to 
medical purgation it was taken 
up first by A. WEIL (Ved. d. 
Wirkung der Trag. nach Arist. 
Verhandl. der 10. Vers. deutscher 
Philologen, Bale, 1848, p. 136 
sqq.), more fully and indepen- 
dently of his predecessors by 
Bernays in the treatises men- 
tioned in preceding note which 
go deeply into this question. 
These were followed by THUROT, 
Etudes, 104, and many others; 
cf, DORING, ibid. 278 sqq. who 
likewise resolutely defends this 
view, ibid. p. 248 sqq. 

5 On the other hand it cannot 
be supposed that Aristotle uses 
the word xdéapois, which he had 
coined to express a definite effect 
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how far he means to extend the analogy contained in it 
by a reference to other passages and to the whole scope 
of his doctrine. It seems probable that he took «d@ap- 
ots, a8 we might use ‘ purgation,’ in the first instance to 
mean the expulsion from the body of burdensome or inju- 
rious matter,! but that inasmuch as he was here dealing 
with the application of this conception to states of the 
emotions, he came to connect with it, as he went on, the 
idea of deliverance from pollution and spiritual disease as 
well ?—just as in general one readily combines notions 
connected with the same expression in a confused com- 
pound without clearly discriminating them from one 


of artistic representation, in the 
Politics of music in a different 
sense from that in which in the 
Poetics he employs it of tragedy, 
nor does Pol. viii. 7, 1341, h, 38 
give the remotest justification to 
the presumption that the tragic 
catharsis is specifically different 
from the musical. ‘The one may be 
produced hy different means from 
the other, but the effect indicated 
by xdGapois must itself in hoth 
cases be essentially the same, 
unless we are to attribute to 
Aristotle a confusion of terms 
which is wholly misleading. 
StaHR, Arist. und die Wirk. d. 
Trag. p. 13 sq. 21 sq., does not 
sufficiently distinguish between 
these two. 

! Aristotle’s own expressions, 
Polit, viii. 7, 1842, a, 10, 14: 
domep iarpelas ruxdvras Kal rabdp- 
cews.. . wact ylyvecbal twa Kdé- 
apow nal xouplCerPar ned’ 75orijs, 
the remark in Ps. JAMBL. De 
Myst. i. 11 that the emotions 
(Swvdpets Toy wabnudrwvy) &mromwAnp- 
otyra Kal évredOey trorabaipsue- 
vat... @romaveyrat, and in PROCL. 


in Remp. 362 that Aristotle 
objects to Plato that he was 
wrong in forbidding tragedy and 
comedy, efwep 814 rodtwy duvardv 
éupétpws GromprAdvar Te wdOn Kad 
drowrAhoavras évepya mpds Thy mat- 
delay Exew, To wetovnKds abtrav 
Separedcavras all point to this. 

2 According to Polit. viii. 6, 
1341, a, 21, orgiastic music is in 
place év ois 7 @ewpia [the repre- 
sentation] «d@apoiw waddov Stvarat 
) pdOnow, and c. 7, 1342, a, 9 
iarpela and xd@apors are attributed 
to eEopyid(ovra thy wuxhy wéan. 
A definite kind of religious mnsic 
is therefore compared in its effect 
with medical purgation. Aris- 
totle seems also to have employed 
the word &poctwars, which refers 
to the cancelling of transgressions 
by offerings and other religious 
acts, to express the same effect. 
PROCL. ibid. p. 360 represents him 
as asking Plato why he rejected 
tragedy and comedy, kal taira 
ouyredotoas mpds adoclwow ray 
nadéy, and replying himself, p. 862, 
that it is not true that they serve 
as an &goclwors. 
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another. This very notion of purgation, moreover, was 
one in which the ancients were unable to keep the ideas of 
healing and expiation distinct from one another.’ All the 
more, however, are we bound to investigate the question 
as to the internal processes which according to Aristotle 
are the means and condition of the purification effected 
by art. So much we learn from his own utterances, that 
the purification consists in deliverance from some 
dominating excitement of passion or overwhelming 
mental depression ;* and accordingly we must under- 
stand by the expression in the first instance not* any 
purification within the soul of permanent affections, but 


the removal from it of unhealthy ones.* 


‘Whoever is possessed of 
enthusiasm or any other violent 
and enslaving emotion which 
presses on him as a burden is 
Kararoxiwos, as Aristotle ex- 
presses it, Pol. viii. 7, 1342, a, 8. 
Karakwxh OY KaTokwxh, however, 
is originally conceived of as dela 
katorw xh, from which deliverance 
is to be obtained by reconcilia- 
tion with God, the malady is a 
divine visitation, the cure is the 
result of propitiation (ef. PLATO, 
Phedr, 244 Dsq.). 

2 In the words quoted, p. 311, 
n, 2, supra, from Polit. viii. 7, en- 
thusiasm is spoken of as a form of 
excitement by which many per- 
sons are possessed (KaTardxip01), 
and of which, by means of orgi- 
astic music, they are ‘as it were 
cured and purified,’ and the word 
xougiCecda is uscd to express the 
same effect. 

8 As Zeller formerly thought. 

4 The words xd@apots trav ra- 
Onpdrwy might themselves mean 


When we ask 


either a purification of the emo- 
tions or deliverance from them, 
for we may say either xadalpew 
vTwa Twos, to purify one of some- 
thing, or xa@aipew 7}, to purge 
away a defiling element. Medical 
language adopted this use of the 
word «dé@apois from the time of 
Hippocrates (see REINKENS, p. 
151 sq. who follows Foesius). It 
was transferred to the moral 
sphere, ¢g. by Plato, in the 
Phedo 89 B, when he says that 
virtue is xdéfapols Tis ray TowovTwy 
mdytwy a deliverance from plea- 
sure, fear, &c. Aristotle himself 
uses xd@apois in the sense of a 
‘purifying secretion, eg. Gen. 
An, iv. 5, 774, a, 1, where he 
speaks of a «d@apais Karapnrtwr, 
ibid. ii, 4, 738, a, 28 of a KdOapois 
Tay mepirTwperay (for which, 
1. 27, &aréxpiots is used). These 
examples, combined with the 
passage referred to, n. 2 above, 
nmoake it probable that «d@apats 
Tov wadnudrwr means a deliver- 
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How does Art effect this removal? we are told by some 
that it produces this result by engaging and satisfying 
in harmless excitements man’s innate need of at times 


experiencing more violent emotions.' 


The peculiar 


character of the effect produced by art is not, however, 


to be thus easily explained. 


How is it that the cure is 


effected in this case by homeopathic and not as in other 


cases by allopathic treatment ?? 


ance from ra@qpyara. This view 
seems indeed inconsistent with 
the terms of the well-known defini- 
tion of Tragedy (see p. 320, n. 4, 
infra) in which it is said that it 
effects by pity and fear thy ray 
TowlTay wadyudrov Kddapow ; for 
it seems as though the emotions 
of pity and fear could not possibly 
be banished by exciting them. 
In answer to this, however, it has 
already been pointed out by 
others (as by REINKENS, p. 161) 
that the artificially excited emo- 
tions of tragic pity and fear serve 
to release us from the emotions 
(already, according to p. 311, n.2, 
supra, existing in each in weaker 
or stronger form) of a pity and fear 
which are called forth by common 
facts, and that this is the reason 
why Aristotle writes ray to1odToy 
raénudrey instead of rottwy, the 
two kinds of pity and fear 
referred to being related to one 
another, but not identical. (On 
the other hand, the fact that he 
writes wadqudray instead of wa- 
§év is unimportant, both words, 
as Bonirz, Arist. Stud. 5, H, has 
shown in opposition to BERNAYS, 
being used by Aristotle as per- 
fectly synonymous.) 

1 Thus WEIL, ibid. 139; but 
even Bernays falls short here 
when he says that the catharsis 


And why has the 


effected by art is a discharge of 
solicited emotions: as purgative 
means produce health in the 
body by the expulsion of un- 
wholesome matter, so purifying 
music produces a soothing effect 
by providing an outlet for the 
ecstatic element in us, &c. Cf. 
171, 176, 164 and other passages 
in his treatise of 1858. Similarly 
his successors, ¢.g. D6RING, who 
declares, p. 259, that «d@apors is 
‘an excretion of diseased matter 
by an increased production of it, 
or rather an acceleration of 
Nature’s own healing process, 
which is already tending towards 
both these results ;’ and UBBER- 
we, Zeitsehr. f. Phil. L. 33 sqq. 
who says it is ‘a temporary de- 
liverance from certain feelings 
(which, according to Ueberweg, 
spring from a normal want) by 
the excitement and indulgence 
of them ;’ but he overlooks the 
fact that wd@yua does not mean 
every possible or even normal 
feeling (still less ‘normal 
wants,’ p. 33, and Grundr. i, 213; 
see Eng. Tr. Hist. of Phil. vol. i. 
p. 179), but only morbid or 
oppressive moods, and that it is 
only from such that we require to 
be ‘ purged.’ 

2 Eth. ii. 2, 1104, b, 17 of 
punishments: iarpeia: ydp rweés 
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artistic excitement and not any other excitement of the 
emotions the effect of producing peace and purification by 
the expulsion of the morbid matter, whereas the frequent 
recurrence of certain emotions in real life has rather 
the effect of producing an inclination to repeat them ?? 
Aristotle did not overlook this circumstance; but if he 
observed it we may be quite sure that he also attempted 
to explain it. And this, as a matter of fact, he has 
done. The ‘catharsis’ is indeed effected in his view by 
exciting the emotions and is a homceopathic cure of 
them ;* but this effect is not to be expected from all 
excitements indifferently, but only from such as are 
artistic—and by artistic Aristotle here means, as we 
clearly gather from his account of tragedy, not that 
which produces the most violent emotion in us, but 
that which produces emotion in the right way. Had 
the artificial catharsis depended in Aristotle’s view 
merely upon the excitation of certain emotions and not 
also essentially upon the manner and means of exciting 
them, he must have sought for the criterion of a work 
of art, not in its contents and their proper treatment, 
but singly and solely in its effect upon the spectators. 
This he is far from doing. We are forced, therefore, 


elow, af Bt iarpetar 8d Toy evavtloy 
TepuKace yiveobat. 

1 Cf. £th. ii. 1, 1103, b, 17 sqq. 

* Tragedy by pity and fear 
effects the purification of these 
emotions (Poet. 6): sacred music 
by producing in usastate of mental 
excitement effects the cure and 
purgation of excitement (Polit. 
viii. 7, 1342, a, 4 sqq., cf. c.5, 1340, 
a,8 sqq. See p. 311, n. 2, supra). 

* To mention only one thing, 


Aristotle cannotreiterate too often 
that both the action and the 
characters in a tragedy must 
evolve according to the laws of 
necessity and probability (Poet. 
7, 1450, b, 32. bid. and c. 9, 
see p. 305, n. 4, supra, c. 10, 1452, 
a, 18, c. 15, 1454, a, 33 sqq.), and 
he blames the poets for abandon- 
ing the development which is 
demanded by the nature of the 
facts out of regard for the taste 
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to look for the reason why, according to Aristotle, the 
excitement of the emotions produced by Art has a 
soothing effect, whereas their excitement in real life is 
followed by no such result, in the peculiar nature of 
artistic representation itself—in other words, in that 
which constitutes the generic difference between art 
and reality. The latter presents us only with the par- 
ticular, the former with the universal in the particular ; 
in the latter chance largely rules, the former must 
reveal to us in its creations the fixity of law.! Aristotle 
certainly nowhere expressly says that this is the reason 
why art exercises a purifying influence; butif we would 
supplement the mutilated fragments of his theory of art 
which have come down to us in the spirit of the rest of 
his system we can hardly resist this conclusion. Art, 
we should then have to say, purifies and soothes the 
emotions in that it delivers us from such as are morbid or 
oppressive by exciting such as are subordinate to its 
law, directing them, not towards what is merely per- 
sonal, but towards what is universal in man, controlling 
their course upon a fixed principle and setting a definite 
limit to their force.? Thus, for example, tragedy in the 
fate of its heroes gives us a glimpse into the universal 
lot of man and ai the same time into an eternal law of 
justice; music calms mental excitement and holds it 


of the public (c. 9, 1451, b, 33 
sqq.; cf. c. 13, 1453, a, 30 sqq.). 
' See p. 304 sq. supra. 
2 We have at least a hiut of 


possible éuuérpws &mompmAdvas rd 
wd0n. 

’ According to Poet. c. 13, 
those who pass iu it from fortune 


this thought in the statement 
from Proclus, cited p. 313, n. 1, 
to the effect that tragedy and 
comedy serve as a cure of morbid 
states of feeling by rendering it 


te misfortune must be neither the 
wholly innocent nor the wholly 
bad: they should be characters 
distinguished neither by merit 
nor wickedness, but standing 
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spellbound by its rhythm and harmony.’ Although 
we do not know how Aristotle further developed this 
thought, still we are forced to assume that he expressed 
it somehow.” 

If we now turn from these general views upon Art 
to the special arts, Aristotle himself provides us with 
different principles according to which they might have 
been classified. All art is imitation, but the means, 
the objects, and the manner of this imitation are different. 
The means of imitation are sometimes colour and form, 


rather above than below the 
common standard of morality 
(A olou eipyrat, } BeArTiovos waAAov 
} xelpovos), wh 8d woxOnplay &AAG 
5 Guapriay peydanv. The tragedy 
must therefore be so constructed 
that we can put ourselves in the 
place of the hero, that we can say 
what happens to him might 
happen to each of us, while at 
the same time we feel that the 
fate which overtakes him is not 
wholly undeserved, hut is brought 
on him by his own action, so 
revealing the laws of the moral 
order of the world. Koox, Ueb. 
a, Arist. Begr.d. Catharsis, 1851, 
p. 11, strangely misunderstands 
the sense of this passage in hold- 
ing that the purification of pity 
depends upon the thought that 
we do not need to pity the 
sufferer so immoderately, as he 
does not suffer wholly un- 
deservedly; the purification of 
fear,.on the conviction that we 
can avoid the misfortunes which 
overtake the hero if we avoid the 
mistake which has brought them 
in its train. If the effect of 
tragedy had consisted for Ari- 
stotle in this trite moral applica- 


tion he would have recommended 
above all those pieces which he 
so decidedly rejects (ibid, 1453, 
a, 1, 30)—those, namely, in which 
great transgressions are punished 
and virtue is rewarded, for in 
these the spectator has the tran- 
quillising sense that he can avoid 
the penalty of transgression and 
reap the reward of virtue in a 
much higher degree, Aristotle 
is aware of the satisfaction which 
these moral reflections give, but 
says (ibid.) that they belong to 
the sphere, not of tragedy, but 
of comedy. 

1gsranr (Arist. und die 
Wirk. ad. Trag. 19 sqq.) curiously 
enough expresses himself as satis- 
fied with Bernays’ explanation on 
this head, and in this way in- 
volves himself in the difficulty of 
having to explain the catharsis, 
which Aristotle describes in like 
terms inconnection with different 
arts, quite differently in one case 
and in the other. Cf. p. 312, u. 5. 

2 In this view Zeller is at one 
with BRANDIS, ii. b, 1710 sqq. iii. 
163 sqq. and SUSEMIHL (Aris¢. 
m. mont, 43 sqq.). 
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sometimes the voice, sometimes words, harmony, and 
rhythm; these means, moreover, are sometimes em- 
ployed singly, at other times several of them are com- 
bined.! The chief objects of imitation are living and 
acting persons ;? and these differ from one another in 
moral worth. The manner (here, however, Aristotle 
is speaking of poetry only) differs according as the 
imitator himself speaks or brings forward other 
speakers; and in the former case according as he speaks 
in propria persona, or merely reports the words of 
others.4 Aristotle, however, has not attempted to use 
these differences as the basis of any systematic division 
of the Arts as a whole. Upon the particular arts, 
moreover, with the exception of the art of poetry, very 
little has come down to us in his works: we have only a 
few occasional observations upon painting,® and a fuller 
discussion of music,° the chief contents of which have 


' Poet. i. 1447, a, 16 sqq. 

2 pmodyrat of pynodpevor mpdr- 
rovras,c.2,1448,a,1. This state- 
ment suffers only slight modi- 
fication from the passages quoted 
p. 304, n. land 2,swp.,on the repre- 
sentation of particular vatural 
objects. Aristotle would not 
therefore have recognised land- 
scape painting, which in his time 
did not yet constitute an inde- 
pendent branch of art, as art 
at all. 

3 C. 2, see p. 305, n. 3, supra. 

+ Poet. c. 3 init. Aristotle 
here distioguishes, as Susemihl 
rightly observes, (a) pieio@a 
amayyerrovra, (b) pipetrbar wdyras 
Tous fipounevous Gs mpdrrovras Kal 
évepyodvras. Drama is constituted 
by the latter ; in (a) it is possible 


to imitate (1) 4 erepdy m1 [twa] 
yryvopevoy (by assuming the part 
of another), (2) 9 as rv aitdy kal 
wh peraBadAovra, Under this 
second category, along with per- 
sonal narration would fall also 
lyric poetry, although Aristotle 
nowhere expressly refers to it in 
the Poeties as we have received 
them. While very closely con- 
nected with Plato’s division of 
the forms of artistic presenta- 
tion, Aristotle’s does not wholly 
coincide with it. 

5 Poet. 2,15, see 305, n. land 
3, supra, Pol. viii. 5, v. vol. ii. 
p. 308, n. 2, supra; also Pol. viii. 
3, v. vol. ii. p. 264, n. 3, supra. 

5 Pol. viii. 3, 1837, b, 27, c. 
5-7. 
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already been given.! Finally, the extant portion of Ari- 
stotle’s writings which deals with poetry limits itself 
almost entirely to tragedy. The art of poetry, we are told, 
sprang from the imitative instinct ;? from the imitation 
of noble men and actions came epic poetry ; from the 
imitation of ignoble, satire; subsequently as the form 
best adapted for the nobler poetry, tragedy was deve- 
loped ; as the best for satire, comedy. Tragedy is the 
imitation of an important completed action, of a certain 
length, expressed in graceful style, which varies in the 
several parts of the piece, to be acted, not merely narrated, 
and effecting by means of pity and fear the purification 
of these emotions.‘ The first effect, therefore, of tragic 
poetry is to excite our sympathy by means of the fate 
of the actors: their sufferings claim our pity; the 
dangers with which they are threatened excite in us 
fear for the final issue—that tragic suspense which in 
the further development finds relief® at one time in 


1 Sup. vol. ii. p. 266 sqq. cf. p. 
311,n.1&2. While Aristotle here 
attributes to music especially (as 
is there shown) the power of re- 
presenting moral qualities, yet 
he does not explain in the Politics 
the grounds of this advantage 
which it possesses over the other 
arts. In Probl. xix. 27, cf. c. 29 it 
is asked: 8:0 ri 7 &kovoroy pdvov 
HOos tye tay aicéyray; and the 
answer is given : because we per- 
ceive movemenis through the 
hearing alone, and the 4@os ex- 
presses itself in actions, and 
therefore in movements. But this 
passage can hardly be Aristotle’s. 

2 See p. 303, supra. 

3, 4, 5. 


* C. 6, 1449, b, 24: Zorw oby 
tporywdla ulunois mpdtews orovdaias 
kal redAclas, weyebos exavons, ndv- 
chevy Adyy, xwpls Exdorov tay 
eiiay év rots poptos (i.e. as is im- 
mediately afterwards explained, 
so that the different kinds of 
HSvonevos Adyos—aAékis and péAos - 
—are employed in the dialogue 
and chorus of the tragedy respec- 
tively ; cf. c.1 fin.) Spavrwy kal 
ob 8: draryyerlas, 8.’ érdov kat 
~dBov wepalvovoa Thy ray Trowbrwy 
[on which see supra, p. 314, n. 4, 
ad fin.| nabnudtwor rdbapow, 

5 Since the time of Lessing 
(Hamb. Dramat. 75 St.) whom 
Zeller followed in the previons 
edition, the ‘fear’ in Aristotle’s 
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an unfortunate, at another in a fortunate, turn of 
events.! But since the tragic poet sets before us in his 
heroes and in their fate universal types of human nature 
and life, our sympathies do not confine themselves to 
these particular characters, but extend to the common 
elements of human nature; and while thus on the one 
hand self-regarding humours akin to pity and fear are 
created in us by our participation in the experiences of 
the actors, on the other our own pain gives way before 
the feeling of others’ pain, our personal woes are silenced 
at the spectacle of universal destiny, we are delivered 
from the oppressions that weigh on us, and our 
emotions find peace in the recognition of those eternal 
laws which the course of the piece reveals to us.?_ This 


definition has’ been commonly 
understood of fear for ourselves 
excited by the thought that those 
whom we see suffering are like 
ourselves, and the fate which 
overtakes them might overtake 
us. This view rests partly on 
the observation that fear for the 
heroes of tragedy is already in- 
volved in pity, and that there is, 
therefore, no reason to make par- 
ticular mention of it; partly ou 
Rhet. ii. 5 init. ii. 8 init., where 
gpdBes is defined as Avr éx payta- 
alas méAAovros Kaxod POaprixod 4 
Aumnpov, éAcos as Adan tis emi 
pavonevy Kane bapring xa} 
Aumnp@ Tod dvaziod tuyxdvew, But 
it is not asserted that the fear 
refers only to such evils as 
threaten ourselves—any such as- 
sertion, indeed, would be wholly 
false; and, on the other hand, 
it holds also, as the distinction 
between fear for others and pity 
for them, that the former is ex- 
cited by evils which are still 
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future to them, the latter by 
those which have already be- 
fallen them. On the contrary, 
it is rightly objected to Lessing’s 
explanation (SUSEMIHL, Poet. 57 
sqq.,and the authorities quoted 
by him), that according to Ari- 
stotle’s own indubitable state- 
ment the primary object of tragic 
fear is not ourselves but others; 
for he says, Poet. 13, 1453, a, 4, 
of Arcos and éBos: 6 wey yap 
wept roy dvdtidy éorw dvoTuxoirea, 
6 3 wept roy Buotov, ErAcos wey wept 
tov dydkiov, pdéBos 3& wep) adv 
duoov. To this explanation there 
is the further practical objection 
that fear for ourselves produced 
by the spectacle of a tragedy 
would hardly be the proper 
means of delivering us from this 
same selfish fear. ~ 

' The latter, however, as is 
remarked vu. 13, 1453, a, 12 sqq. 
35 sqq., less to the character of 
tragedy than to that of comedy. 

* See supra, vol. ii. p. 316 sq. 
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impression depends in the first place upon the nature 


of the events represented. 


These, therefore, are the 


important thing in every tragic representation. ‘Myth,’ 
as Aristotle says, is the soul of tragedy,! and accord- 
ingly he sets himself to investigate, in the first place, 
the qualities which are necessary in a tragedy that it may 
effect its end : viz. natural development,’ proper length,’ 


To distinguish from this purify- 
ing effect of tragedy the moral 
effect as a second and different 
result (as UEBERWEG, Zeitschr. 
J. Philos. xxxvi. 284 sqq. does) 
seems tobe incorrect. Although 
Aristotle, in treating of music, 
places waidela, Siaywyh, xdPapors 
side by side as co-ordinate aims 
(see p. 307, n. 2, supra) it does 
not follow that tragedy also 
has to pursue all these aims 
in like manner. On the contrary, 
as there is both a moral and a 
cathartic kind of music (Ze. one 
which directly affects the will, 
and one which primarily affects 
only the emotions and, through 
them, moral character), there may 
also be a kind of poetry whose 
primary aim is catharsis. We 
mustassumethat tragedy, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is actually such 
a cathartic species of poetry, inas- 
much as in his definition of it 
he must have given its aim in an 
essentially complete form if he 
gave it atall. It is quite com- 
patible with this to attribute to 
tragedy a moral effect, but it is 
added as a second, which is co- 
ordinate with the cathartic, but 
follows from it as result, and 
consists in the peaceful state of 
feeling which is produced by the 
purification of the emotions and 
the habit of self- control which it 
creates in us. 


1 Poet. c. 6, where, inter alia, 
1460, a, 15 (after the enumeration 
of the six elements in tragedy, 
piOos, H0n, Acks, didvoig, dys, 
Hedorroita) : péeyictovy 8& TobTwy 
eorly Tay Tpaypdtwy cioTacis* 
h yap tpayedla pluncls éorw obk 
avOpitwy ahA& mpdkews nal Blov 
Kal evdamovlas nal xaxodapovlas 

. obxouy Stas Ta HON pihowyrar 
mparrovay, GAAG Te HON ocumrrEpt- 
AapBdvovar Sih tas mpdkes. Sore 
Ta Tpdypnata Kal 6 wiOos TéAos Tis 
tpaypdias, L. 38: apxh piv obv 
kal ofov puxh 6 pibos THs Tpayy- 
Stas, dedrepoy 58 ra Fn. Cf. c. 9, 
1461, b, 27: Tov wointhy paAAov 
Tov pu0wy elvar Set wointhy 2 toy 
nérpwv. On the other hand, the 
effect produced by the mere 
spectacle (ys) is declared to be 
that which has the least artistic 
value; ibid. 1450, b, 16. 

2 ©. 7, see supra, vol. ii. p. 316, 
n. 3. 

3 This question is decided, 
ibid. 1450, b, 34 sqq., in like 
fashion to that in the Politics 
(see p. 259, n. 1, supra) as to the 
size of the State. The longer and 
richer presentation is in itself 
the more beautiful, provided that 
the plot does not suffer in clear- 
ness (1d ebeivorroy) owing to its 
ere the true criterion here 

: & bom peyeber Kata 7d eixds 
a dvaykaioy epetiis -yeyvoudvay 
oupBalve: eis ebruxlay éx Suctuxtas 
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unity of treatment,! and the representation of events 
that are typical and of universal interest.? He dis- 
tinguishes simple events from complicated ones, and those 
in which the change in the position of the characters is 
brought about by some recognition or by some reversal of 
fortune in the course of the piece.? Again he shows how 
myths must be treated in order to excite the emotions 
of pity and fear instead of those of moral indignation 
or satisfaction or of mere wonder, and in order to 
produce this effect by means of these emotions them- 
selves and not merely by means of the outward repre- 
sentation.» He further discusses what is required for 


proper character-painting ® 
finally to speak of the style 
to tragedy.2 We cannot, 


 e ebtuxlas cis Suoruxlay mera- 
BdAAew. 

1 Of the so-called three Ari- 
stotelian unities of the French 
school, ouly the ‘unity of action’ 
is to be found, as is well known, 
in Aristotle himself; see Poet. c. 
8; cf. c. 9, 1451, b, 33 sqq.c. 18, 
1456, b, 10 sqq. The ‘unity of 
place’ he nowhere mentions, and 
on that of time he only remarks 
(c. 5, 1449, b, 12) that tragedy 
endeavours to compress the action 
into one day, or, at any rate, to 
keep as nearly as possible within 
this limit, but he gives no rule. 

20.9; see sup. ii. 305, n. 4, 

3 ©. 10, 11, 16, where dava- 
yvdépiois and mwepiméreia are dis- 
cussed. On the genuineness and 
position of c. 16, cf. SUSEMIHL, 
at p. 12 sq. of his ed. 

4 In thissense, viz. of the satis- 
faction of that moral feeling with 


and composition,’ passing 
of expression best adapted 
however, here linger over 


the violation of which Nemesis 
(see sup. vol. ii. p. 169, n.9) has to 
do, we may interpret 7d p:AdvOpw- 
mov which, according to Aristotle 
(c. 13, 1453, a, 3, c. 18, 1456, a, 
21), attaches to the deserved mis- 
fortune of the transgressor. It 
is commonly taken (as it was by 
Lessing) to refer to the human 
interest with which we accom- 
pany even the transgressor in 
such a case; but Aristotle ap- 
pears, especially c. 18, to find 
7) giAdvOpwroy precisely in the 
punishment of wrong as such: 
one who wishes well to humanity 
can wish no good to its enemies, 

5 0.13, 14. 

§ 0.17 sq. 

7 0.15, on the text and ar- 
rangement of which see Susz- 
MIHL, p. 10, 13 sq. 

8 Aéfis c. 19-22, with which 
cf. MULLER, tid. 131 sqq. 
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these technical details. With regard to the section 
dealing with narrative poetry,! with which the Poetics, 
as we have it, closes, we need only remark that Ari- 
stotle here also lays the main emphasis upon the unity 
of the action, finding in it the mark which separates 
epic poetry from history, which is the narrative of con- 
temporaneous events without reference to their inner 
connection.? It is chiefly, moreover, on the ground of 
its greater unity that in comparing tragedy with epic: 
poetry he assigns to the former the higher place as a 
form of artistic composition. Of the remaining kinds 
of poetry the extant portions of Aristotle’s work do not 
treat. Comedy alone is briefly touched upon in an 
earlier passage’; and cursory as are his allusions® to 
it, we can yet see from them that Aristotle was not 
inclined to concur in Plato’s harsh estimate of its 
value.® 


1 CO, 23-26. does he admit it as a means of 
2, 23. moral education (see Ph. d. Gr. i. 
3 0, 26. 800, 802). Aristotle admits that it 
4 See supra, vol. ii. p. 304 sq. has to do with human infirmity, 
5 


Supplementary to these (as but he adds that it deals only 


was shown by BERNAYS) are 
some statements to be found in 
the editions of VAHLEN and 
SUSHMIHL, as was already re- 
marked, vol.i.p.102. Besides the 
quotations, sup. vol. i. p.306, u. 3, 
p. 313, n. 1, the division of comedy 
into yéAws x rijs Adzews and yéAws 
éx Tov wpaypdrwy is of especial 
interest in this connection. Cf. 
Bernays, Rhein. Mus. N. F. 
viii. 577 sqq. 

6 Plato had conceived in a 
general way of comedy only as the 
representation of deformity, and 
the pleasure produced hy it as 
malignancy. Only in the Zaws 


with harmless infirmities, and in 
demanding of it at the same 
time that it should devote itself 
not fo the ridicule of particular 
persons but to depicting types 
of character, he opened the way 
to the recognition of it as a 
means of purifying and elevating 
natural sentiments. Whether 
Aristotle actually adopted this 
view, and whether he assigned 
to comedy a higher position than 
the music which, in Polit. viii. 
7, 1342, 4, 18 sqq., he withholds 
from the common people, cannot 
be positively decided. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF ARISTOTLE’S PHILOSOPHY 


In the preceding section we had to deal with a 
fragmentary account of a theory which Aristotle him- 
self developed more fully. In the section now before 
us we have to deal with a subject which he has made no 
attempt to treat scientifically, but has only touched upon 
occasionally in detached passages. Aristotle has not 
any more than Plato a philosophy of Religion in the 
scientific sense;! his system even lacks those features 
which give to the Platonic philosophy, in spite of the 
severe criticisms which it passes on the existing religion, 
a peculiar religious character of its own. He does not 
require to fall back upon the popular faith, as Plato 
had done in his theory of myths, although at the same 
time, on the principle that universal opinion and un- 
reflecting tradition are never without a certain truth,? 
he willingly makes use of the suggestions and links of 
connection which it supplies.? His scientific researches 


1 His view of the Divine gion especially in its relation to 


Being, indeed, is set forth in the philosophy, is nowhere fully 
Metaphysics; but the question investigated. 

with which the philosophy of ? See supra, vol. i. p. 256, n. 2, 
religion starts, as to the distin- and p. 291, n. 5. 


guishing characteristics of reli- 


’ For proofs of this, see infra. 
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do not exhibit that constant direct reference to the 
personal life and circumstances of men which in an 
especial degree gives to the Platonic philosophy its 
religious tone;! even in morals the motives which he 
assigns for action are strictly ethical and not religious. 
His whole view of the world rests upon the principle 
of explaining things as completely as may be by a 
_reference to their natural causes; that the universe of 
natural effects must be referred to a Divine cause he 
never in the least doubts;? but as this affords no 
scientific explanation of thém he never connects indi- 
vidual facts and events, as Plato so often does, with 
divine agency. The conception of Providence, common 
to Socrates and Plato, as of a divine activity exercised 
in individual cases, finds no place in Aristotle? We 
miss, therefore, in his system that warm glow of religious 
feeling which in Plato has ever so strongly appealed 
to susceptible minds, and in comparison with which 
the Aristotelian philosophy seems to be cold and 
lifeless. 

It would be wrong to deny or under-estimate the 
difference which exists in this respect between the 
two philosophers. They certainly treat their subject 
in a different spirit. The inner bond which in 
Plato unites philosophy with religion is not indeed 
completely severed in Aristotle, but it is so widely 
expanded as to give to science the freest scope in 
its own field. No attempt is ever made to answer 
scientific questions by means of religious presupposi- 


1 Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 793 sq. ° See vol. i. p. 421 sq. 
1 Of. supra, vol. i. p. 399 sq. 
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tions. On the other hand, all positive treatment of 
religion itself, as a science in the same sense as art or 
morality, is as far from Aristotle’s thoughts as from 
Plato’s. Different as is the attitude which each 
actually takes up with regard to religion, yet in 
their scientific views of it they approach very near to 
one another, the main difference in this respect being 
that Aristotle is more strictly logical in drawing con- 
clusions whose premises are no strangers to Plato’s 
thought. Aristotle, as we have already seen, is con- 
vinced like Plato of the unity of the Divine Being 
(in so far as we understand by this Deity in the proper 
sense of the word, or the highest efficient cause), of his 
exaltation above the world, of his immaterial and purely 
spiritual nature, and of his ‘faultless perfection; and 
he strives to demonstrate with greater fullness and more 
scientific accuracy than his predecessor not only the 
existence but also the attributes of Deity. But 
while Plato had on the one hand identified God with 
the Idea of the Good, which can only be conceived of 
as impersonal, on the other he depicted his creative and 
governing activity in conformity with popular repre- 
sentations of it, and not without sundry mythical 
embellishments. This ambiguity is removed by his 
pupil, who defines the Divine Nature clearly and 
sharply on both sides: on the one hand God,. as a 
personal supernatural Being, is guarded from all con- 
fusion with any merely universal conception or im- 
personal power; while on the other, as he is limited in his 
activity to pure thought and absolutely self-contained, 
and he operates upon the world only to set in motion the 
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* 


outermost of the cosmic spheres.! Individual events 
do not therefore upon this view admit of being referred 
directly to divine causation. Zeus does not rain in 
order that the corn may grow or be destroyed, but 
because, according to ‘universal laws of nature, the 
rising vapours cool and descend as water ;* prophetic 
dreams are not sent by the gods to reveal to us the 
future, but, in so far as the question is here of causality 
at all and not merely of chance coincidence, they are 
to be referred as natural effects to physical causes * 
Nor is the case in any degree altered by the fact that 
between God above and earth beneath nnmerous other 
eternal beings find a place;‘ since the operation of 
those heavenly beings is likewise limited to causing the 
motion of their own sphere, any interference on their 
part with individual events of the kind that popular 
belief attributes to its gods and demons is ont of the 
question. The essential truth of the belief in Proyi- 
dence, however, Aristotle does not certainly on this 
account resign. He also recognises in the order of the 
universe the operation of Divine Power and of rational 
design ;° he believes especially that the gods care for 
men, that they interest themselves in those who live 
according to reason, and that happiness is their gift®; 


1 See supra, vol.i.p.388sqq ; &» evrAoyoy yalpew re abrods TE 


of. Ph.d. Gr.i. p. 785 sqq. 591 sqq. 
2 See supra, vol. i. p. 361, n. 1. 
§ See supra, vol. ii. p. 75 sq. 
Dir. 1, 462, b, 20. 
4 See supra, vol. i. p. 494 sq. 
_® See vol. i. p, 420 sq. 
& Hth. x. 9, 1179, a,24: ef ydp 
tis emipérera Ty avOpwrivwy tro 
Geay yiverat, Bemwep Bore?, Kal ety 


&p'oTe Kaltg cuyyeverrdrey (rodTo 
8° by etn 6 voids) kal robs &yaréyras 
pdNorTa TodTo Kal TiysdvTas dyTev- 
Toteiy ®s Tey plrwy abrois émipedou- 
pévous kab dpdas re kal Karas 
mparrovras. i, 10, 1099, b, 11: ef 
ey oty Kal BAAO Ti Cor) Oedy 
dépnua avOpdros, evAoyoy Kal Thy 
eddamovlay Oedadorovy elvar rat 
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he also opposes the notion that God is envious, and 
might therefore, .if he liked, withhold from man his 
best gift of knowledge! But this Divine Providence 
coincides completely for Aristotle with the operation of 
uatural causes ;? all the more because in setting aside 
the Platonic eschatology he left no room for that direct 
agency of the Deity which Plato had so largely ad- 
mitted into his pictures of the future life and its retribu- 
tions. God stands according to Aristotle outside the 
world, engaged in solitary self-contemplation ; he is for 
man the object of admiration and reverence;? the 
knowledge of him is the mind’s highest aim ;* in him 
lies the goal towards which, along with all finite things, 
man strives, and whose perfection excites his love.’ 
But as man can expect no reciprocal love from God,® 


pddtora Ta avOpwrlvev Bow BéA- 
rioroy, Vili. 14, 1162, a,4: gor: 
3’ pay mpds yoveis pidia réxvois, 
nal avOpéros mpos Beads, as mpds 
ayaddov nat dmepéxov’ ed yap me- 
moihkact Ta péeyiora. 

1 Metaph. i. 2, 982, b, 32 (see 
sup. Vol. ii. 163, 3): ef 5) Aéyouat 
rt of roinral Kat wépure Oovety rd 
Ociov, él rovrou cuuBaivew pddiora, 
eixds .... GAA’ ob're Td Oetoy pove- 
pov evddxero elyo, &c. Of. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 602, 1, 787, 1. 

2 Eth. i. 10: Aristotle con- 
tinues: gatvera: 5 why ci ph 
Oedmeumrds eotiv GAAQ BL aperhy 
nat rio. pdbnow } koxnow wapayi- 
vera: tav Gaotdrwy elvai' Td yap 
ris aperhs GOAov Kal rédos Upioroy 
clva: galverat kal Oeidy ti Kat 
paxdpiov. If we compare with 
this the passage quoted from 
th. x. 10 on p. 156, n. 4, supra. 
we shall see that the happiuess 


which is @eédaderos consists 
merely in the moral and spiritual 
capacities of man—in the natural 
possession of reason in which he 
has still to secure himself by 
actual study and practice. 

8 Metaph. xii.7 (see supra, vol. 
i.p.184,n.1). SENHOA,@. W. vii.: 
egregie Aristoteles ait, nunquam 
nos vereewndiores esse debere quam 
cum de Dis agitur. 

4 The Divine Being is the 
highest object of thought (see 
supra, vol. i. p. 398n. 2), and theo- 
logy therefore (vol. i. p. 184, 
n, 1), the highest branch of philo- 
sophy. 

5 Cf. vol. i. p. 404, sqq. 

§ See supra, vol. i. p. 398, n. 1, 
which places the passage quoted, 
p. 328, n. 6, supra, from Heh. viii. 
14 in the proper light; there is a 
love (p:Ala) of men towards the 
gods, but not vice versa. 
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neither can he experience any influence from him 
which would he different from that of natural causes, 
and his reason is the only means whereby he enters into 
direct communion with him." 

Holding these views, Aristotle could not concede to 
the popular religion the same significance which Plato 
did. That it must certainly have its own truth, fol- 
lowed for him from his view of the historical evolution 
of mankind and the value of common opinion. Uni- 
versal conviction is for him of itself a mark of truth,? 
all the more so when we are dealing with convictions 
which have been transmitted by mankind from time 
immemorial. Since the world, according to Aristotle, 
is eternal, the earth must be so also; and if the earth 
is so, man must be so as well.? But all parts of the 
globe undergo continual change,’ and one of the con- 
sequences of this is that man’s development does not 
proceed in an unbroken line but is ever and anon 
interrupted hy relapses into a state of primitive bar- 
harism and ignorance,® from which a fresh start must 
be made in the cyclic process of creation.’ In this way 
all knowledge and all art have been lost and re- 
discovered times without number, and similar notions 
have recurred to mankind, not once or twice but with 
incalculable frequency. Nevertheless, a certain recol- 


1 Cf. on this point, supra, vol. 
i. p. 329,n, 2, and p. 403 sqq. 


2 See supra, vol. i. p. 291, n. 5. 
3 Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 32, n. 1. 


4 See supra, vol. ii. p. 29 sq. 

5 Cf. Polit. ii. 8, 1269, a, 4: 
cixéds te Tobs mpérous, cite ynrye- 
veis Roa elr’ ex pOopas tivos éod- 


Onoar, Spolovs elvat nal robs ruxdv- 
tas Kal rods dvohrous, damep kab 
Aéyera: kata Tray ynyevav, dor’ 
dromov To pévew év trois tobtwy 
Sdypacw. 

6 Cf. Phys. iv. 14, 223, b, 24: 
gach yap xtixdrov elva: Ta avOpdrwa 
mpdypara, 
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lection of particular truths has been retained amid the 
changes in man’s condition, and it is these remnants of 
departed knowledge that, according to Aristotle, form 
the kernel of mythical tradition.! Even the popular 
faith, therefore, has its roots in the search for truth, 
whether we trace it back to that intuition of the divine 
which even Aristotle is unwilling to contradict,? and 
to those experiences which he regarded as the source 
of the popular theology,*? or whether we trace it to a 
tradition which, as a remnant of an older science or 
religion, must yet in the end have its roots in human 
reason. More particularly there are two truths which 
Aristotle, like Plato, finds to be contained in the 
popular belief of his country: first, that God exists; 
and secondly, that the stellar universe is in its nature 


divine.* With the further details of Greek mythology, 
1 Metaph. xii. 8; see p. dpodroyouudvws aropalverbar oup- 
508, n. 2, supra. De Celoi.3; ddvous Adyous. Cf. the ar to 


Meteor. i. 3, 339, b, 19: it is 


war ptot Adyot, ibid. 284, a, 2 
not we alone who have this view 


taph. xii. 


Me- 
8, see supra, vol. i. 


of the mparov arotxetov as the 
substance of the celestial world, 
galverar 8 apxala res SrdAmyis 
abrn li tay mpérepoy avOpdrwy 

yap oy ohoopey dimat ovde 
als. one GAvydeis Tas abras ddétas 
avaxundely yivopevas ey Tois avOpd- 
mots, GAN aretpdeis. Polit. vii. 
10, 1329, h, 25: oxeddy yey ody 
wal Ta HAAG Set vouilew cipqoba 
moAAdnis ey TG TOAA@ xpdvy, 
BaAAoy 9 daeipdtis, as like needs 
and states must always have led 
to the same discoveries. 

2 De Calo, ii. 1 fin.: Ari- 
stotle’s view of the eternity of 
the world is not only truer in 
itself, GAAd «al TH pavelg rij wept 
Tov Gedy pdvws by Exomev obrws 


p. 508, n. 2. 

8 See supra, vol.i. p. 390, n. 3. 

4 The first hardly requires 
proof; see, however, the quota- 
tions, vol. i. p. 390, n. 3, 4, from 
SEXTUS and CrcERO, and p. 395, 
n.6,from the treatise De Calo, i. 
9; in the latter passage a trace of 
true knowledge is discovered in 
the name aiwy, just as elsewherein 
that of the ‘aether’ (ral yap rodro 
totvopa Oelws EpOeynra: map ray 
apxaiwy), In support of his doc- 
trine of the divinity of the 
heavens and of the stars, Aristotle 
appeals to the existing religion 
in the passage just referred 
to. 
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on the other hand, with all the doctrines aud stories 
which transfer the properties and weaknesses of human 
nature to the gods—in a word, with the whole range of 
anthropomorphic theology—Aristotle is as completely 
out of sympathy as Plato was; the only difference is 
that he no longer considers it necessary, as Plato had 
done, expressly to confute such representations, but 
treats them simply as preposterous fables.' If we ask 
how those false elements have found their way into the 
popular faith, Aristotle refers us to the inherent ten- 
dency in mankind to anthropomorphic representations 
of the gods,? which offended even Xenophanes,? or to 
the fact that statesmen had accommodated themselves as 
a matter of policy to this tendency, and used it for their 
ownends. Even ancient tradition, he says,* recognises 
that the heavens and the heavenly bodies are gods, and 
that the whole world is encircled by divinity. ‘ All 
else, however, is mythical embellishment, devised to 
attract the multitude, to aid legislation, and to forward 
the common interest.’ While therefore Plato had 
permitted the legislator to employ myths (the origin of 


' Metaph. xii. 8; see p. 508, n. 
2, supra. Ibid. iii. 2,997, b, 8 ; see 
vol, i. p. 315, n. 2, c. 4, 1000, a, 18: 
GAAG wep) pey Tay pvOinds copiCou- 
ever ob tigiov wera omavdijs cxomeiv. 
Poet, 25, 1460, b, 35: a poetic 
representation is justified by its 
correspondence either with the 
ideal or with the actual; ei 8¢ 
pnderépus, Sti oftw acly, ofoy ré 
wep) Gedy. tows yap otte BéATiov 
ofrw Adyew, ot’ dAnOH, GAr’ 
eruxev bomep Revopdvyss ddr’ of 
act Taide, 


2 Polit, i. 2, 1252, b, 24: kad 


Tous Seats 8& 5:4 TodTO Tdvres 
gaol Bactreder@a, Sri kad abrod of 
bev &rt nal viv of & 7d dpxaiov 
éBaciAevovro: Sowep bt wal ra ef 
éavrois adopoovow of kvOpwroi, 
otrw kad rods Blovs tev beay. This 
deduction of the belief in a 
sovereign of the gods is all the 
more remarkable, because Ari- 
stotle might equally well have 
himself found in that tradition 
a proof of the unity of God. 

® Cf. Ph. d. Gr. i. 490. 

4 In the passage quoted from 
Metaph. xii. 8, in vol.i. p.508,n. 2. 
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which he did not explain) as padagogic lies in the 
interest of the State,! Aristotle goes a step farther, 
and thus comes a step nearer the view of sophistic 
free-thinking as to the origin of religion,? in maintain- 
ing that these myths, or at least a great part of them, 
had been from the beginning invented for no other 
purpose. This, indeed, is what we should expect from 
the strictness with which he himself excludes all that 
is mythical from his scientific investigations, his refusal 
to introduce religious considerations into his naturalistic 
view of the world,’ and the exclusiveness with which he 
relies in his Ethics upon moral motives to the neglect 
of the religious. Religion itself, indeed, he always 
treats as an absolute moral necessity. The man who 
doubts whether the gods have a claim on our reverence 
or not is a fit subject, he says,‘ not for instruction but 
for punishment, just as would be the man who might 
ask whether his parents have a claim upon his love. 
As in his system the world cannot be thought of apart 
from God, so neither can man apart from religion. 
But to rest this religion upon such, palpable fables as 
the myths of the popular belief can be justified only on 
the ground of the aforesaid political expediency.> Ari- 
stotle himself sometimes makes use of these myths, as 
of other popular opiuions, in order to point to some 


1 See Ph, d. Gr. i. 792, 

2 Tbid. i. 1010 sq. 

3 The expression is used in no 
depreciatory sense, but as indi- 
cating the view that everything 
in the world is the effect of 
natural causes. 

4 Top. i. 11, 105, a, 5, cf. Hth. 
viii. 16, 1163, b, 15, ix. 1, 1164, b, 


4, and supra, vol. ii. p. 329, n. 3. 

5 It is possible, indeed, that 
if he had completed the discus- 
sion of education in the best 
state, he would have accepted 
Plato’s doctrine, that myths were 
indispensable in education, as 
easily reconcileable with the 
argument. 
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universal truth embodied in them,! just as he likes to 
trace back scientific assumptions to their most in- 
significant beginnings, and to pay respect to popular 


sayings and proverbs.” 


But apart from the few uni- 


versal principles of religion embodied in mythology, 
he ascribes to it no deeper significance; and just as 
little, on the other hand, does he seem to aim at its 
purification. He presupposes for his State the existing 
religion,’ just as personally he did not renounce its 


1 Thus Metaph. i. 3, 983, b, 
27, c. 4 init. xiv. 4, 1091, b, 3. 
Phys. iv. 1, 208, b, 29, hints of 
certain scientific views of the 
world are discovered in the cos- 
mogonic myths of Hesiod and 
other poets ; Meteor. i. 9, 347, a, 
5 the Oceanus is interpreted of 
the air-current that encircles the 
earth; the myth of Atlas proves 
that its inventors, with later 
philosophers, attributed weight 
to the heavens (De Cela, ii. 1, 
284, a, 18, in the. treatise De 
Motu Anim. 3, 699, a, 27, Atlas 
is interpreted to mean the world's 
axis; the same treatise, u. 4, 699, 
b, 35, finds in Homer’s lines upon 
the golden chain a reference to 
the immobility of the primum 
movens); Aphrodite is said to 
have obtained this name because 
of the frothy character of the 
semen (Gen. An. ii. 2 fin.); Ares 
was united with this goddess by 
the first inventors of this myth 
because warlike natures, as a 
rule, exhibit amorous propensities 
(Pol. ii. 9, 1269, b, 27); in the 
fable which tells how the Argo- 
nauts had to leave Heracles 
behind there lies a true political 
observation (Polit. iii. 13, 1284, 
a, 22); the story that Athene 


threw away the flute expresses 
the truth that this instrument is 
unnecessary for mental culture 
(Polit. viii. 6, 1341, b, 2); the 
worship of the Graces points to 
the necessity of reciprocity 
(Hth. v. 8, 1133, a, 2); the 
number three derives its signifi- 
cance in the popular religion from 
the fact that itis the first number 
which has beginning, middle, and 
end (De Cels, i. 1, 268, a, 14). 

? Thus, H. An. vi. 35, 580, a, 
15, ix. 32, 619, a, 18 he quotes 
several myths about animals; in 
the fragment from the Eudemus 
(PLUT. Cons. ad Apoll. c. 27 fr. 
40) he makes use of the story of 
Midas and Silenus; on his pre- 
dilection for proverbs, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 256, n. 2. 

8 As is obvious from Polit. 
vii. 8, 1328, b, 11, c. 9, 1329, a, 
29, c. 12, 1331, a, 24, v. 16, 1336," 
b, 14. But that he went so far 
in his zeal for religion as to as- 
sign the fourth part of the land 
collectively to the priesthood for 
the support of religion caunot be 
concluded (as has been suggested 
in Ferienschr. N. F. i. 303) from 
Polit. vii. 10, 13830, a, 8. Ari- 
stotle says indeed here that the 
land should be divided into pub- 
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rites, and expressed his dependence on friends and 
relatives through the forms which it had consecrated ; ! 
but of the Platonic demand for the reform of religion 
by philosophy we have not a trace in him, and in his 
Politics he admits into the existing cultus things which he 
disapproves of in themselves.? Aristotle’s philosophy 
stands thus as a whole in the loosest relation to positive 
religion. It takes advantage of its ideas as links of literary 
connection, but makes no further use of them. Just as 
little, however, does it desire to see religion purified or 
reformed ; on the contrary, it seems to accept its im- 
perfections as something which could not possibly be 
otherwise. Hach stands to the other in an attitude of 
essential indifference; philosophy goes its own way, 
without much troubling itself about religion, or fearing 
from it any interruption in the prosecution of its own 
work. 


lic and private, and the latter 
again into two parts for the sup- 
port of religion and the syssitia 
respectively, but he does not say 
that these parts should he of the 
same size. 

1 Cf. in this reference the 
quotations on the subject of his 
votive offerings and gifts to 
the dead, in chap. i. ad fin. 

2 Polit. vii. 17, 1336, bh, 3: 
Baws pév ody aisxporoylay éx Tis 
mérews, Gowep AAO Tt, Bet ry 
vowobérny ekopi(ay .. . émel Bt 7d 
Aéyew Tt THY ToLolTay éfopi Comer, 


pavepdy Sri kal rd Cewpeiy } -ypapas 


} Adyous doxhpovas, emmedts yey 
oby toTw Tois Hpovor pybey whre 
tyaApa whre ypaphy elva totobrwv 
mpdtewy wlunow, eb wh wapd riot 
Geots ToovTors ofs Kal Toy TwOacpdy 
drodliworw 6 vspos: mpds dt tovTos 
agpinow 6 vduos robs Exovras HAL- 
klay wAéoy mponxovcay Kal imép 
abtay nal téxvwy Kal yuvacKay 
Tiwadgeiy Tols Geods. The latter 
admission clearly shows how 
Aristotle endeavoured to make 
things which he disapproved of 
and only unwillingly permitted, 
at least as harmless as possihle. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


RETROSPECT 


THE peculiar traits of the Aristotelian philosophy are 
due to the fusion in it of the two elements to which 
attention was called at the outset,’ namely the dialectic 
or speculative, and the empirical or realistic. On the 
one hand the system finds the true essence of things to 
consist in immaterial form, true knowledge of them in 
the apprehension of their concept; on the other hand, 
it insists that the form should not be conceived of as a 
transcendental ‘idea’ existing apart from things, and that 
it is the individual, and not the universal notion or genus, 
that is the ultimate reality. It therefore represents 
experience as the only source of concepts, which are 
obtained, not by turning away from the actual to an 
ideal world, but by apprehending in their essence the 
data of experience themselves ; thus, while pursuing the 
dialectic development of the concept, it unites with it 
a comprehensive observation of the facts. Both traits 
have their roots equally in the intellectual capacity of 
its author, whose greatness just consists in this rare 
union in equal measure of qualities which in most men 
are found to be mutually exclusive of one another: the 


1 Vol, i. p. 170 sqq. 
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faculty, namely, of philosophic thought and the power 
of accurate observation applied with living interest to 
the world of fact. Hitherto these elements have been 
combined in very different proportions in philosophy. 
In the school of Socrates and Plato the art of developing 
the concept had far outstript the power of appreciating 
the fact. They had directed attention to what is 
inward in man to the neglect of the outward world, 
and had regarded thought itself as the immediate source 
of our truth. Thought, that is to say, conceptions, stood 
for what was absolutely certain, the criterion by which 
the truth of experience was to be tested. The strongest 
expression of, as well as the most remarkable deduction 
from, this theory is to be found in the Platonic doctrine 
of Ideas. Aristotle indeed shares the general presup- 
positions of this idealistic philosophy ; he also is con- 
vinced that the essence of things is only known by 
thought, and consists only in that which is the object 
of our thought, or, in other words, in the form and not 
in the matter. He justly takes exception, however, to the 
transcendental character of the Platonic Ideas. He can- 
not conceive of the form and the essence as existing 
separately from the things whose form and essence 
they are. Reflecting further that our own conceptions 
are not independent of experience in their origin, he is 
the more convinced of the error of the Platonic separa- 
tion between the Ideas and the phenomena. In place, 
then, of the doctrine of Ideas he presents us with an essen- 
tially new view. Tt is not the genus but the individual 
which, according to Aristotle, constitutes the substantial 
reality; the form does not exist as a universal apart from 
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the thing, but in i¢ as the special form of this or that 
particular. While the general principle upon which the 
Platonic Idealism is founded is thus retained, the special 
development of it into the doctrine of Ideas is rejected. 
The ‘ Idea,’ which Plato had conceived of as transcenden- 
tal and supersensible, has a new place assigned to it as the 
formative and efficient principle in the phenomenal 
world. As the inner essence of things, it is sought for in 
the facts themselves, as these present themselves to us 
in experience. The Aristotelian doctrine may thus be 
described as alike the completion and the confutation of 
the Platonic. It confutes it in the form which Plato 
had given to it: yet at the same time it develops his 
fundamental thought still more fully and logically than 
Plato himself had done, in that it attributes to form not 
only, with him, complete and primary reality, but also a 
creative force to produce all else that is real. Aristotle, 
therefore, traces the potency of thought much deeper 
than Plato had been able to do throughout the whole 
field of phenomena. 

From this fundamental principle all the leading 
doctrines of the Aristotelian philosophy logically follow. 
Since the universal cannot exist apart from the indi- 
vidual it cannot form an independent reality by itself, 
the individual alone has substantial reality. And since 
the form is conceived of, not as absolute essence, 
abstracted from phenomena, but as the efficient cause 
which works in them, it cannot stand as it does in Plato 
in a relation of mere opposition to that which is the 
substratum of phenomena—namely, matter. If form is 
the absolutely real, matter cannot be the absolutely un- 
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real and non-existent ; for, in order that form may be able 
to realise itself in the matter, there must exist between 
the two a kinship or positive relation as well as the 
apparent antagonism. So matter is merely unrealised 
form, it is the potentiality of which form is the actuality.’ 
From this mutual relationship arises motion, and with it 
all natural life, all growth and decay, all change and 
transmutation. But since the two principles of form and 
motion stand originally towards one another in a relation 
of mere antagonism and opposition, this relation itself, 
or in other words motion, presupposes for form an 
absolute existence; if it is the cause of all motion, it 
must itself be unmoved, and precede all that is moved— 
if not in order of time, at least in the logical order of 
reality. From the sum of the forms which are em- 
bodied in matter we must therefore distinguish the 
primum movens, or God, as pure form or pure reason 
whose only object is itself. Since all motions pro- 
ceed from form, they must all be striving towards 
a certain definite form as their goal. There is nothing 
in nature which has not its own indwelling end; 
and since all motion leads us back to a primary 
source of movement, the sum total of things is suBor- 
dinate to some highest end, and constitutes an organic 
whole—in other words, an ordered world. But since 
form operates in matter which only gradually develops 
into that which it is destined to become, the formal 
design can only realise itself under manifold restraints, 
and in conflict with the resistance of matter, at one time 
with greater at another with less perfection. Thus the 
CE. p. 340 sqq., vol. i. 
23 
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world is composed of many parts, which vary infinitely in 
worth and beauty ; these again fall apart into the two 
great sections of heaven and earth, of which the former 
exhibits a gradual diminution, the latter, contrariwise, 
a gradual increase in perfection. But while all parts of 
the world down to the most imperfect and insignificant 
are essential elements in the whole, still the definite and 
peculiar character of each has a claim upon our regard, 
and accordingly it is not less in harmony with the 
demands of the system than with the personal inclina- 
tions of its author to investigate great things and small 
alike with scientific thoroughness, and to treat nothing 
with contempt as if it were insignificant and worthless for 
science.' This does not, of course, exclude such degrees 
of importance among things themselves as Aristotle has 
sought to point out in the sphere, for example, of animate 
nature. So among mundane beings the first place is 
assigned to man, since in him alone spirit reveals itself 
as spirit. The chief’ end of man, therefore, consists in 
the cultivation and exercise of his spiritual capacities : 
in other words, scientific knowledge and moral will are 
the essential conditions of happiness. But as no 
work is possible without appropriate material, it is 
impossible for man to dispense with external aids for 
the realisation of his end; and as all things develop 
into that which they are capable of becoming only 
by a gradual process, so in the spiritual life of man 
there is exhibited a gradual process of development. 
Thus from sense perception spring imagination and 


1 See on this head, vol. i. p. 167, n. 3, p. 169, n. 8, and also 
PLATO’S statements noted, Ph. d. Gr. i. p. 665, 
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memory, from these arises thought; natural capacity 
precedes moral action, practice and habit precede moral 
knowledge; reason appears first as passive and as 
entangled in the lower faculties of the soul before it 
realises itself as active in the purity ofits being. The 
highest perfection of our spiritual life consists, however, 
in scientific contemplation, for here alone reason is in 
immediate contact with the pure forms of things, while 
at the same time it is beyond question that reason 
cannot confine itself to the immediate knowledge of 
first principles, but methodically pressing forward from 
phenomena to conceptions, and tracing causes to their 
effects, must finally embrace the whole sphere of reality. 

This short survey has already shown us in the Ari- 
stotelian system a well-planned doctrinal structure, the 
outlines of which are drawn with a firm hand in 
accordance with one fundamental thought. The care 
and consistency with which the design is executed down 
to the minutest detail is manifest from the whole pre- 
ceding account. It is nevertheless true that, as we 
have already had frequent occasion to remark, all the 
joints of the fabric are not equally secure; and the 
ultimate source of this defect must be sought for in 
the fact that the foundations of the whole have not been 
laid sufficiently deep. Putting aside all those points 
in which the want of experimental knowledge has led 
Aristotle to draw false conclusions and put forward un- 
tenable explanations, and limiting ourselves merely to 
the question of the self-consistency of his doctrine, 
without entering upon that of its absolute truth, 
we cannot deny that Aristotle has failed to unite the 
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chief points of view in his system in a manner free from 
self-contradiction. Just as in his scientific procedure 
dialectic and observation, the speculative and the em- 
pirical elements, are not equally balanced, but the 
a priori method common'to Socrates and Plato con- 
tinually re-asserts itself over the more strictly empirical,' 
so also in his metaphysical speculations we detect 
a similar phenomenon. There is nothing in the 
Platonic system which is so distasteful to him as 
that dualism between Idea and phenomenon which 
expressed itself sharply in the doctrine of the abso- 
lute existence of the Ideas, and of the non-reality of 
matter. His opposition to this dualism is the key-note 
of his whole.reconstruction of the Platonic metaphysics 
and of the fundamental ideas peculiar to his ow s¥stem. 
And yet, earnest and thorough as are his effortis to over- 
come it, he has not, after all, succeeded in doing so. 

He denies Plato’s doctrine that universal class notions 
possess substantial reality; but he asserts with him 
that all our conceptions are of the universal, and depend 
for their truth upon the reality of their object.2 He 
combats the transcendental character of the Platonic 
‘Ideas and the dualism between Idea and phenomenon. 
But he himself leaves form and matter in a like funda- 
mental opposition to one another, in that he fails to trace 
them back to a common source; and the further develop- 
ment of these two principles involves him in the 
contradiction’ of maintaining that the essence and sub- 
stance of things is in the form, which at the same time 


See sup. vol. i. p. 175 sq p. 258, sqq. 2 Cf. vol. i. p. 334 sqq. 
* On which cf. vol. i. p. 372 sqq. 
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is a universal, and yet that the source of individuality 
and therefore also of substantiality must be the matter. 
He takes exception to Plato’s doctrine on the ground 
that his Ideas contain no principle of motion ; neverthe- 
less his own account of the relation between form and 
matter leaves all actual motion equally unexplained. He 
places God as a personal being outside the world; but 
lest he should derogate in anything from his perfection, 
he thinks it necessary to deny to him the essential 
conditions of personality. So, to escape involving him 
in the transmutations of finite things, he limits God’s 
operation (herein contradicting the more living idea of 
God which he elsewhere entertains) to the production 
of motion in the outer cosmic sphere, and so pictures 
that activity to himself, as to assign spatial existence 
to the Deity. 

Connected with this is the obscurity which surrounds 
his conception of Nature. In the spirit of antiquity he 
describes Nature as a single being who operates with 
a purpose, as a rational all-efficient power: and yet his 
system supplies no subject of which these attributes 
may be predicated! Far as Aristotle has advanced 
beyond tke superficial teleology of Socrates and Plato, 
he has none the less failed actually to solve the opposi- 
tion between physical and final causes ;? and while we 
must admit that the problem with which he is here face 
to face is one that still taxes our resources, and that we 
cannot therefore reproach him with having failed to 
solve it, itis yet curious to note how easily the two prin- 


1 Cf. with the above remarks ? As will be obvious from p. 
vol. i. p. 420 sq. 358 sqq. p. 464 sqq. and p. 17, sup. 
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ciples which he had posited at the outset of his philo- 
sophy of nature might in the sequel become mutually 
contradictory and exclusive of one another. A further 
difficulty arises in connection with the Aristotelian 
account of animate nature, and especially of man, 
inasmuch as it is hard to discover any inner prin¢iple 
of union between the various elements of the soul, and 
harder still to explain the phenomena of its life, if, like 
every other moving force, the soul is held to be, itself 
unmoved. The difficulty, however, becomes greatest 
when we ask how we are to comprehend in the unity 


game time part of a soul which by its very definition is 
the ‘ entelechy ’ of the body, and to assign to petsonality 
its place between the two constituent parts of human 
nature of which the one transcends it while the other 
sinks below it.! 

Turning finally to his Moral Philosophy, we find that 
here also Aristotle strove with much success tp correct 
the one-sidedness of Socrates and Plato. He|not only 
contradicts the Socratic doctrine that Virtue is Know- 
ledge, but sets aside also Plato’s distinction between 

! ordinary and philosophic Virtue. To him, all moral 
qualities are a matter of the Will, and have their primary 
source not in instruction but in habit and education. 
Nevertheless in the account of the intellectual virtues 
there reveals itself an unmistakable vacillation as to 


conceive of what is passive and incorporeal : at the 


1 P. 119 sqq. 
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the relation in which moral knowledge stands to moral 
action, while in the preference for theoretic over 
practical activity! (which follows indeed quite logically 
from the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul) there reap- 
pears the same presupposition which lay at the root of the 
very views that Aristotle controverted. So, too, even 
in his political philosophy, however deep its insight 
in other respects into the actual conditions of social 
life, and however great its superiority to Plato’s politi- 
cal idealism, we yet find remnants of the old idealism 
—if not so much in the picture of the best State, yet 
in that distinction between true and false forms of 
government the untenableness of which becomes 
manifest by the ambiguous position which the doctrine 
itself assigns to ‘ polity.’? There thus runs through 
every part of the Aristotelian system that dualism 
which it had inherited from Plato, and which, with the 
best intentions, it never succeeded, after it had once 
accepted it as one of its fundamental principles, in 
wholly overcoming. The more earnestly, on the other 
hand, Aristotle strives to transcend this dualism, and 
the more unmistakable the contradictions in which he 
involves himself by his efforts, the clearer it becomes 
how heterogeneous are the elements which are united 
in his philosophy, and how difficult the problem which 
Greek philosophy had to face when once the opposition 
between idea and phenomenon, spirit and nature, had 
been brought so clearly and sharply into view as it was 
in the Platonic doctrine. 


1 Cf. p. 142 sq., supra,andthe toGod—which Aristotle expressly 
proposition (p. 396, vol. i.) that applies to Ethics. 
only theoretic activity belongs 2 See p. 243, supra. 
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Whether Aristotle provided the means of satisfac- 
torily solving this problem, and what attempts in this 
direction were made by the later schools, it will be the 
task of this work to investigate as it proceeds. Those 
early followers who continued to build on Aristotelian 
foundations and who belonged to the Peripatetic school, 
could not be expected to find a more satisfactory answer 
to the main problem than Aristotle himself had suc- 
ceeded in finding. Aristotle’s own conclusions were much 
too deeply rooted in the fundamental presuppositions of 
his system to permit of their being altered without a 
reconstruction of the whole. Yet on the other hand, 
thinkers so keen and independent as the men of this 
school continued to be, could not shut their eyes to the 
difficulties of the Aristotelian doctrine, and it was there- 
fore natural that they should devise means of escaping 
them. But since these difficulties ultimately arose from 
the fact that idealism and observation, a spiritual and a 
naturalistic view, had been united without being com- 
pletely reconciled, and since such a reconciliation was im- 


possible on the given premises, there was no way of solving 
the contradiction but by the suppression of one of its 


terms, It was, however, to be expected in the circum- 
stances that the scientific should obtain the preference 
over the dialectic element, for it was the former that 
constituted the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Aristotelian school in opposition to the Platonic, and the 
new interest thus implanted in it by its founder naturally 
exercised a stronger fascination than the older doctrine 
of Ideas which had been handed down by the common 
tradition from Socrates and Plato. It was just this 
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side of the Aristotelian system which might be expected 
chiefly to attract those who gave their allegiance to the 
later philosophy, and so to have an undue prominence 
assigned to it in subsequent deductions from Aristotelian 
ideas. The further development of the Peripatetic 
school corresponds to this expectation, Its most im- 
portant result in the immediately succeeding period was 
to bring the purely naturalistic view of the world more 
and more into prominence, to the neglect of the spiritual 
side of things. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL: THEOPHRASTUS 


AmonG the numerous pupils of the Stagirite, Theo- 


phrastus occupies the first place.’ 


Born at Eresos in 


Lesbos,” he came early (perhaps even before the death 
of Plato) into connection with Aristotle,’ from whom in 


1 Dio. v. 35: rot 8} Sravye- 
prev ‘yeyévact pév moAAol yydpipot, 
Siapepwy Bt pdaAiora Oedppacros. 
SimpL. Phys. 225, a. and: r@ 
Kopuga'@ Tay ApioteréAous Eraipay 
@coppdor@; id. Categ. Schol. in 
Ar, 92, b, 22: rby &pioroy ray 
avrod pabyray roy Oedpp. That 
he was actually so is evident 
from all that we know of Theo- 
phrastus and his position in the 
Peripatetic School. 

2 He is constantly called 
*Epéowws. According to PLUT. Adv. 
Col. 33, 3, p. 1126; WV. p. suan. vivi 
sec. Epic. 15, 6, p. 1097, he had 
delivered his native city twice 
from Tyrants. No particulars, 
however, are given, and we are 
not in a position to test the his- 
torical character of the state- 
ment. 

8 According to D104. v. 36 he 
first attended at Eresos the in- 
structions of a citizen called 
Alcippus, efr’ dxotocas TAdrwvos 
{this is chronologically possible] 
peréorn mpos “ApioraréAnv—by 
which it can only be meant that 


Theophrastus, like Aristotle him- 
self, remained a member of the 
Academy until the death of 
Plato, and after that event con- 
tinued with Aristotle. From 
several indications, moreover, we 
gather that Theophrastus was 
with Aristotle in Macedonia; for 
unreliable as is AELIAN’S state- 
ment (V. H. iv. 19) that he was 
highly esteemed by Philip, it 
makes it all the more certain 
that he was a friend of Callis- 
thenes, whom he could only have 
come to know at that time, and 
that he lamented his tragic end 
in a work entitled KaAAio@évns 9 
mepl wévOous (Cic. Luse. iii. 10, 
21, v. 9, 25; Diog. v. 44; ALEX. 
De An. 162, b jfin.). The posses- 
sion of a property at Stagira 
(Diog. v. 52) and the repeated 
mention of this town, and of tbe 
museum in it, also go to prove 
that he was there at the same 
time as Aristotle. The expres- 
sion which the latter is said to 
have used with regard to him and 
Callisthenes (D104. 39) is all the 
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point of age he was not far removed.! 


Before his death 


Aristotle committed to his charge not only his private 
affairs? but also his School, which he had probably 
already handed over to him on his departure from 


Athens.’ 


more suspicious as it is also 
attributed to Plato and Isocrates 
(see Ph. d. Gr. i, 842, 1). Similarly 
the assertion that Theophrastus 
was originally called Tyrtamus, 
and received the name ®cddpa- 
ovos from Aristotle on account of 
his graceful style (STRABO, xili. 
2,4, p. 618; Cro. Orat. 19, 62; 
QuiInTIL. Inst. x. 1, 83; PLIN. 
H. Nat. praef. 29; Dioa. 38; 
SuID. @eépp.; AMMON. De Interpr. 
17, b,and: OLYMPIOD. V. Plat.p. 
1) is justly called in question by 
Branovis, iii. 251, and MEYER 
(Gesch. der Botanik, i. 147). 

1 The year of Theophrastus’s 
birth and death can only be 
determined approximately. Ac- 
cording to APOLLODORUS (Diag. 
58) he died Ol. 123 (288-284 
B.c.), but the year is not given ; 
that it was the third year of the 
Olympiad (BRANDIS, iii. 254; 
Nauwerck, De Strat. 7), and 
that he was himself the head of 
the school for thirty-five (BRAN- 
pis ibid.) or thirty-six (RITTER 
iii. 408) years is mere conjecture. 
Dioa. 40 gives his age as eighty- 
five, and this is far more prob- 
able than the statement of the 
spurious letter prefixed to Theo- 
phrastus’s Characters, that he 
composed this treatise at the age 
of ninety-nine, and of HIERONY- 
mus (Ep. 34 Ad Nepotian. iv. b, 
258 Mart., where our text has 
‘Themistoclem’ instead of ‘ Theo- 
phrastum ’), that he was 107, for 
Diog. probably here follows 


Under Theophrastus the school grew even 


Apollodorus; these statements, 
moreover, make him older than 
Aristotle, and much too old to be 
destined by the latter (see follow- 
ing note) as the husband of his 
daughter, who was not yet grown 
up. According to Diog., Theo- 
phrastus’s birth falls between 
373 and 368 B.c.; he was there- 
fore from eleven to sixteen years 
younger than Aristotle. 

2 He begs Theophrastus, along 
with some others, until Nicanor 
can interest himself inthe matter, 
emeAciobar . . . cay Bovanra: 
Kal evbéxnta: airh, trav re watdlwy 
kal ‘Epwvaalios nal rév Karade- 
Aeupevev, and in case Nicanor, 
for whose wife he had destined 
his daughter Pythias, should die 
before the marriage took place, 
he enjoins upon him the duty of 
marrying her in his stead and 
becoming the guardian of her 
younger brother. (See his Will, 
Diog. v. 12, 13.) Theophrastus 
actually undertook the education 
of the latter, as he also after- 
wards did that of the sons of Py- 
thias (see p. 20, n. 8, vol.i.; Droge. 
53; SEXT. Math. i. 258), and his 
affection for him gave occasion 
to one Aristippus, wep) madauas 
Tpupis, to accuse him of erotic 
relations with him (Dzoe. 39). 
In his Will (ibid. 51 sq.) Theo- 
phrastus leaves directions for 
the execution of pictures of Ari- 
stotle and Nicomachus, 

5 See p. 37, and p. 39, n. 1. 
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more flourishing,’ and when, after holding the presi- 
dency for more than thirty-four years,” he died, honoured 
in spite of many hostile attacks? both at home and 
abroad,‘ he left it as an endowment the garden and the 


hall in which henceforth it had its settled abode.5 


1 DioG. 387: arhvrwy te eis 
"hy SiarpiBhy adrod palyrad wpds 
dirxi:Afovs. If by this is meant 
that he had this number during 
his whole life we must suppose 
that the inner circle of his stu- 
dents is referred to; if he had 
them all at one time it can only 
have been at single lectures, per- 
haps on rhetoric or some other 
popular subject. Zeno’s expres- 
sion (PLuT. Prof. in Virt. ¢. 6 
jin. p. 78; De se ipso laud. c. 
17, p. 545) 6 éxelvov xopds welfwy, 
5 éuds 5& cundwvdrepos refers to 
the number of his students. 

2 See p. 349, n. 1, supra. 

£ See following note. Of the 
Epicureans besides Epicurus 
himself (PLUT. adv. Col. 7, 2, 
p. 1110) the hetaera Leontium 
also wrote against him; Cio. WV. 
D. i. 33, 93. 

4 Of foreign princes Cassan- 
der and Ptolemy, according to 
Diog. 387, gave him proofs of 
their esteem; to the former of 
whom was dedicated a treatise 
w, Baqidelas, the genuineness of 
which, however, was doubted by 
some (DioG. 47; Dionys. Anti- 
quitt. v. 73; ATHEN. iv. 144, e), 
The esteem in which he was 
held at Athens was shown at his 
burial (Diod, 41), as also pre- 
viously in the matter of the 
accusation of impiety brought 
against him by Agnonides, which 
failed completely (perhaps AE- 
uian, V. H, viii. 12, relates to 


Nor 


this), and in the matter of the 
law of Sophocles (cf. also ATHEN. 
xiii, 610, e; KnriscHe, Forsch. 
338), which made the consent of 
the Senate and people necessary 
for the opening of a philosophical 
school. When, in consequence 
of this law (prob. ann. 306-5), 
all the philosophers, and among 
them Theophrastus, left Athens 
it is said to have been chiefly 
regard for him which caused its 
repeal and the punishment of its 
author; DioG. 37 sq., cf. ZUMPT, 
Ueber den Bestand der philos. 
Schulen in Athen, Abh. der Berl. 
Akad, hist.-phil. Kl, 1842, 41 sq. 
5 Diog. 39: Aéyera 8’ adrdy 
kal (Sov Kijroy oxeiy perd Thy 
"ApirroréAous TeAeuThy, Anuntplov 
Tot Padnpéws . . . ToUTO cuumpd- 
tayros. Theophrastus’s will, ibid. 
52: roy 3& xijwov ual roy wepl- 
watov Kal ras oiklas ras wpbs TH 
Kime mdoas 58am: Tay yeypaypevwv 
gidwy del rois BovAouévas gurxo- 
Ad¢ew kad cuppidogodeiv év abrais 
(éresihrep ob Suvarby rac dvopd- 
mois de) émiSnueiy) phr eaddo- 
Tpioder phr’ etdi:a¢ouevov pndevds, 
GAN’ ds by tepdy Kows Keernuévos 
.. + Errwoav St of Koiwwvoiyres 
“Inmapxos &c. It is probable that 
the sanctuary of the Muses, de- 
scribed § 51 sq., with its two 
chambers, in one of which were 
hung the mivanes év als ai rijs yiis 
meplodol elow, belonged to the 
buildings here mentioned. From 
the words, § 39, werd Thy ‘Apts 
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were his services to the Peripatetic doctrine less con- 
spicuous. In creative power of intellect he is not 
indeed to be compared with Aristotle. But he was in 
an especial degree fitted for the work of strengthening, 
extending and completing the system which the latter 
had left behind him. The interest in science by which 
-he was governed even to excess, and which led him to 
subordinate all other concerns to its peaceful pursuit and 
even to forego the pleasures of the family life;! the insati- 
able thirst for knowledge which drew from him even 
when dying complaints of the shortness of human life ; ? 
the industry which scarcely relaxed in extreme old age ; 8 
the penetration, conspicuous even in what has come 


aroréAous TeAeuThy ZUMPT infers, 
tbid. 31 sq., that Aristotle had 
previously possessed this garden, 
and that as it was to be sold 
after his death Demetrius man- 
aged that it should be trans- 
ferred to Theophrastus. BRaN- 
Dis (iii. 253) considers this infer- 
ence a rash one, but also sup- 
poses that Aristotle taught in a 
house and garden of his own in 
the Lyceum. We have no infor- 
mation, however, on this point; 
yet the opposite cannot, after 
what has been said p. 38, vol.i., be 
inferred with any certainty from 
the fact that Aristotle’s will 
makes no mention of any such 
property. Even the words upon 
which ZumMpPr relies, if they have 
any special force, may _ with 
equal reason be held to imply 
that the Peripatetic school did 
not become the owner of property 
till after Aristotle’s death. It is 
most probable, therefore, that 
Aristotle did not give his in- 
structions in a garden of his own. 


According to ATHEN. v. 186, a 
(i. 402, Dind.), Theophrastus 
left behind him also means to 
provide common meals for mem- 
bers of the school. 

! That Theophrastus was still 
unmarried at the time of Ari- 
stotle’s death is obvious from the 
will of the latter (see p. 349, n. 
2, supra); that he remained so is 
obvious from his own and from 
the total absence of any state- 
ment tothe contrary. The reason 
why he disdained the married 
state he himself gives us in the 
fragment in HIERON. Adv. Jovin. 
i. 47, iv. b, 189, Mart., hereafter to 
be discussed, where he dissuades 
the philosopher from it, chiefly 
on the ground that it brings 
with it disturbances incompatible 
with the scientific life, 

? Clo. Tuse. iii. 28, 69; Diog. 
v. 41; Hrmron. Epist. 24 Ad 
Nepotian. iv. b, 258 Mart, 

5 Diog. 40: greacdra 3 yn- 
pads. . éretdharep bAlyov éyixe 
Tay Téveyv, 
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down to us of his writings; that grace of lan- 
guage and delivery, the fame of which survived him,} 
as well as the independence of his outward circum- 
stances? and the possession of all the requisite means 
for the prosecution of his learned labours 3—all these 
must have contributed in a high degree to promote his 
success as a scientific investigator and teacher. The 
numerous writings which he left behind him as a monn- 
ment to his diligence extend to every part of the field 


of knowledge that was then open.* 


1 Cf. besides the passages 
quoted supra, p. 348, n. 3 fin.: 
Cro. Brut.31,121: quis... Theo- 
phrasto dulcior ? Tuse. v. 9, 24: 
hie autem elegantissimus omnium 
philosophorum et eruditissimus. 
In his case, as in Aristotle’s, this 
merit belongs chiefly to his 
popular writings, and especially 
to the dialogues, which, like Ari- 
stotle’s, are described as exoteric 
(see p. 111, n. 2, 3, vol. i). 
PROKL. In Parm. i. fin. p. 54 
Cous. complains that the intro- 
ductions in them do not hang to- 
gether with the main content. Ac- 
cording to HHRMIPPUS (ATHEN. 
i, 21, a) his personal adornment 
was excessive and his delivery 
too theatrical. Frequent men- 
tion is made of his witticisms, 
eg. PLUT. Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 9, 1, v. 
5, 2, 7 (vii. 10, 2, 16); Lycurg. 
c.10 (Cupid. Div. c. 8, p. 527; 
PorpH. De Abstin. iv. 4, p. 304). 

2 We may infer Theophras- 
tus’s opulence from his will 
(Dio. v. 61 sqq.). which speci- 
fies considerable property in land, 
slaves, and money, although the 
total amount of the last (§ 59 
sq.) is not stated. 


To us only a small 


5 Mention is made of his 
library, of which Aristotle’s 
constituted the ground floor, in 
STRABO, xiii. 1, 54, p. 608, and 
in his will (Diog. 52; ATHEN. i. 
3, a, where rotrwy shows that 
Theophrastus’s name has fallen 
out after that of Aristotle). O. 
KIRCHNER, Die Botan. Schr. d. 
Theophr. (Jahrb. f. Philol. Sup- 
plementbd. vii. 1874, p. 462 sqq.), 
makes it appear probable from 
Theophrastus’s botanical works 
that besides many parts of Greece 
and Macedonia he had visited 
Crete, Lower Egypt, perhaps also 
Southern Thrace, and the coast 
of Asia Minor, and thus added 
the knowledge of foreign coun- 
tries to his other means of re- 
search. 

4 Hermippus and Andronicus 
had made lists of his works (see 
p. 49, n. 4, vol. i.; PLutT. Sudla, 
26; cf. Poreayr. Vit. Plotini, 
24); Drog. v.42-5v has presented 
to us one (upon which cf. the 
minute investigations of UsE- 
NER, Analecta Theophrastea, 
Leipsic, 1858, 1-24; and on the 
treatises on logic which it con- 
tains, PRANTL, Gesch. der Log. i. 
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portion of these multitudinous works remains: the 
two on botany,! a few shorter treatises on natural 


350). This list not only omits 
some known writings (USENER, 
21 sq.) but follows a strange 
order. After two alphahetical 
lists, of which the second is 
clearly supplementary to the 
first, but hoth of which probahly 
give only those of the writings 
of Theophrastus which were to 
be found in the Alexandrine or 
some other great library, follow 
two more supplements; the first 
of these is not arranged accord- 
ing to any definite principle, the 
second, if we exclude some in- 
sertions, is again alphabetical. 
It is not improbable that this 
list, as Usener thinks, is Her- 
mippus’s, come to us (cf. RosE, 
Arist. Libr. Auct. 43 sq.) through 
Favorinus, from whom Dioe. 
immediately before (v. 41) quotes 
Hermippus, and whose name is 
also introduced before the list of 
ARIST.’S writings (v. 21) and 
before PiaTo’s will (iii. 40). 
How far the writings here enu- 
merated are genuine we have 
scarcely any means of judging ; 
USENER, p. 17, makes it probable 
that a few of them (the History 
of Geometry, Astronomy, and 
Arithmetic, perhaps also the 
History of Theological Opinions, 
v. 48, 50) belonged to Hudemus. 

1 TI. purav ieropias nine hooks; 
a. puta@y aitiay six books. It hasal- 
ready been shown (supra, vol. i.p. 
93, n.°2), that these works are by 
Theophrastus and not by Ari- 
stotle ; in determining the date of 
theircomposition we have further 
to take into consideration the 
allusions, Hist. Pl. v. 2,4, to the 
destruction of Megara hy Deme- 


VOL. I. 


trius Poliorcetes (Ol. 118; 2= 
306 B.C.), vi. 3, 3, to the archon- 
ship of Simonides (Ol. 117, 2), 
iv. 3, 2, to the expedition of 
Ophellas (Ol 118, 1), ix. 4, 8, to 
King Antigonus. Hist. Pl. v. 8, 
1, also refers to the period sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Cy- 
prus by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
(DIODOKUS, xx. 47 sqq. 73 sqq.), 
and was therefore written after 
Ol. 118, 2. (Cf. Brawpis, iii. 
322 sq.) SIMPLICIUS’S state- 
ment, Phys. 1, a, that Ari- 
stotle treated of plants partly 
historically and partly xtiologi- 
cally can hardly refer to these 
two works, and isthe less impor- 
tant since SIMPL. (as already re- 
marked, vol. i. p. 93, n. 2), had no 
personal acquaintance with Ari- 
stotle’s treatise upon plants. In 
the two works of Theophrastus, 
besides many corruptions in the 
text, there are a number of 
lacune. In the z. puréy altiay the 
last sections (perhaps two books, 
since Dioc. 46 speaks of the 
treatise as consisting of eight) 
are unmistakably lost (cf. 
SCHNEIDER, Theophr. Opp. v. 
232 sqq.). The ascription hy 
Dioc. 46 of ten books to the 
isropia is perhaps to he explained 
by the supposition that one of 
those which we have (SCHNEI- 
DER, ibid. thinks the fourth, 
which certainly has a break, vu. 
12 jin.) was divided in some 
manuscripts; contrariwise the 
fact that Hist. viii. 4, 5 and ix. 
18, 2 are quoted by APOLLON. 
Mirab. 33, 41, as respectively 
from ¢' and 7 wep) puréy points 
to the loss of one of the earlier 
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science,! fragments of a work on metaphysics? and of 
the important history of physics ® (which seems to have 
been the treasure-house from which later tradition chiefly 


books or its combination» with 
another. On the other hand, 
the view that the ninth book of 
the botanical treatise did not 
originally belong to it (WIMMER, 
Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1842, p. 
ix.) is with good reason rejected 
by KrrcHNER, De Theophr. 
Libr. Phytol, 34 sqq. : itis known 
as part of the treatise not 
only to Diog. (ibid.) but to 
APOLLON., who in c. 29 quotes 
ix. 18, 3; 20, 4,c. 31, ix. 17, 4, 
c. 41, ix. 18, 2,c. 48, ix. 1), 11, 
c. 60, ix. 17, 3 (here expressly as 
the éoxdrn Ths mporyharelas) ; it 
is unmistakably referred to in 
the sixth book De Caus. Plant., 
even quoted ii. 6, 4 (cf. Hist. ix. 
18, 10), its contents are forecast 
4. 12,1, andin 1,4; 2,2; 8, 8; 
19, 1, it refers back itself to the 
earlier books. Similarly MEYER 
(Gesch. d. Botanik, i. 176 sq.) 
and BRANDIS, iii. 32 sq., are 
right in again setting aside the 
view that the sixth book De 
Causis Pl. could be a separate 
work or wholly spurious. Even 
the remarks upon the number 
seven, c. 4, 1, 2, which Brandis 
finds strange, contain nothing 
surprising; Aristotle had already 
counted seven primary colours 
and seven tastes corresponding to 
the seven notes (see supra, vol. i. 
p. 518, u. 3), and a statement 
similar to that which ishere made 
about the number seven, is to be 
found in THEOPHR. De Ventis (Fr. 
5), 49, about the number three. 

1 See SCHNEIDER, Opp.i 647 
sqq. WIMMER, vol. ii. of his 
edition (1862). 


2 Metaphysical aporiw, with 
regard to which we do not know 
whether they belonged to a more 
comprehensive work or merely to 
an introductory treatise. Ac- 
cording to the scholium at the 
end, the work of which they 
were a part was not included 
either by Hermippus or by An- 
dronicus in their lists but qnoted 
by Nicolans (of Damascus). On 
the manifold corruptions of its 
text, see besides the edd. of 
BRANDIS (Arist. et Theophr. 
Metaph. 308 sqq.) and WIMMER 
(Fragm. No 12), USENER in the 
Rhein. Mus. xvi. 259 sqq. 

8 This work is called some- 
times gvoixh ioropfa (ALEX. 
apud Simpu. Phys. 25, a, 0.), 
sometimes puoi (DOG. ix. 22; 
Simpt. De Calo, Sehol. in Ar. 
510, a, 42; Stop. HAl. i. 522), 
elsewhere pvorxal S6fa (Diog. v. 
48), wep) puownay (thid. 46), 7. rev 
guotkGy (ALEX. Metaph. 24, 4; 
Bon. 536, a, 8 bk.), 3. rév guoiwndy 
dofav (TAURUS apud PHILop. 
Adv, Proel. vi. 8, 27). Dioa. v. 
46, assigns to it eighteen books, v. 
48,16. UsENER, Anal. Theophr. 
30 sqq., has collated the frag- 
ments of it; but the treatise, 
wep) aicdhoews Ka) aicdnray (Wim- 
MER, fr. 1), which Philippson 
deals with, fin avOpwmivn (1831), 
81 sqq. (cf. Usenmr, ibid. 27), 
seems also to have belonged to 
it. On the other hand, the sup- 
position that the extract ap. 
PHILO. Altern. m. c. 23-27, p. 510 
sqq. Mang., is taken from it 
(USENER, p. 38; BERNAYS, Theo- 
phrast. ib. Frimmigh. 46) does 
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drew its accounts of the earlier physicists!) besides a 
number of other fragments.? The ‘Characters’ are only 
an incomplete extract, with several foreign additions, 
probably from Theophrastus’s treatise upon Ethics.* 
The chief feature of the scientific labours of Theo- 
phrastus, so far as these are known to us, is the 
endeavour to complete the compass and define more 
sharply the contents of Aristotelian doctrine. The 
fundamental principles of the system suffer no change 
and are not unfrequently stated in the very words of 
Aristotle. Theophrastus, however, exerts himself to 
develop his doctrine as completely as possible on every 
side, to increase the number of scientific and ethical 


not commend itself; for a dog- 
matic and polemical discussiou 
with Zeno the Stoic (as ZELLER 
has shown this to be in HERMES, 
xi. 422 sqq.) can have formed no 
part of an historical work, nor 
does it at all resemble the treat- 
ise 3, alc@foews, either in tone or 
treatment. In the first book of 
the gvowh ioropia THEOPHR. (as 
is shown in the Abhandl. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1877, p. 150 sqq.) 
had given a review of the prin- 
ciples of earlier philosophers, in 
which he connected his work 
with the first book of ARIST.’s 
Metaphysics. 

1’Fuller proof of this fact, 
which he was the first to per- 
ceive, will be found in H. Diss’ 
recent work, Dowographi Greci, 
as also ibid. p. 473 sq. the 
fragments of the gvoial ddga. 

2 To those collected in Wim- 
mer must be added chiefly the 
remainder of the treatise ep) 
evoeBelas, which BERNAYS (Theo- 


phrast. Schrift iéber Frimmig- 
keit) cleverly recovered from 
PoRPHYRY’s De Abstinentia. 
The treatise on indivisible lines 
was also attributed to him, 
perhaps rightly. By some even 
ARIST.’S Politics (see vol. ii. supra, 
p. 204, n. 2) was referred to Theo- 
phrastus. More recent writers 
have attributed to him the trea- 
tises upon colour (SCHNEIDER, iv. 
864, who, however, considers 
them only a portion of a larger 
work; on the other side see 
PRANTL, Arist. v. d. Farben, 84 
sq.), upon Melissus, Xenophanes 
&c. (on this see Ph. d. Gr. i. 476 
sqq.)- 
8 On this and on the ethical 
writings of Theophrastus see in- 
Sra. 

+ As among others, KiIRcH- 
wer, Jahrb. f. Philol. Supple- 
mentd, vii. 532 sqg. has shown 
in respect of the botanical 
works. 
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observations, to apply the Aristotelian rules to particular 
cases, especially to those which had been overlooked by 
Aristotle, to correct the vagueness of particular con- 
ceptions and to set them in aclear light.’ His starting- 
point is experience. As Aristotle in all his investiga- 
tions had taken his stand upon the firm ground of fact 
and had established even the most universal conceptions 
upon the basis of a comprehensive induction, Theo- 
phrastus also is convinced that we must begin with 
observation in order to attain to true conceptions, 
Theories must coincide with the data of experience, and 
they will do so if we start with the consideration of the 
individual ;? perception furnishes the material which 
thought may either straightway apply to its own ends 
or by solving the difficulties which experience brings to 
light may utilise for future discoveries.* Natural science, 


* Of BorTH. De Interpr. p. 
292: Theophrastus, ut in aliis 
solet, quum de similibus rebus 
tractat, que scilicet ab Aristotele 
ante tractate sunt, in libro 
quoque de affirmatione et nega- 
tione tisdem aliguibus verbis 
utitur, quibus in hoe libro Ari- 
stoteles usus est... in omnibus 
enim, dc quibus ipse disputat post 
mayistrum, leviter ea tangit, que 
ab Aristotele dicta ante cognovit, 
alias vero diligentius res non ab 
Aristotele tractatas cusequitur. 

2 Caus. Pl. 1.1, 1: €d08 yap 
Xph Tvupwvelaba rors Adyous Tois 
eipnucvos. 17, 6: é« 88 rév 
xabéxacra Oewpodc. cippwvos 6 
Adbyos THy ytryvouevwy. ii. 3, 5: 
mept 8& tay ev Tois Kabéxaora 
MGAAov ebropodper’ 7 yap alaOqois 
Slbwoww dpxds K. 7. A. 

3 Fr. 12 (Metaph.), 19: rd &e 


by Sri woAAaXas pavepdy. 7 yap 
alcOnois nal ras S:apopas Pewper 
kal ras airias (nret. rdxa 8’ 
aAnbéortepov ecimeiv as tmoBdAAet 
Ti Siavola, Ta piv anrAads Cnrotca 
Ta 8 a&moplay épyaConévyn, 8° Fs 
xby ph Sivnra: mpoBalvew, buws 
eupalveral ti pas ev TE ph hart 
Qntobytwy émt waéov. Tbid. 25: 
méexpe pey oty tivds Buvdueba 81 
airlov @ewpeiy, dpxas awd ray 
aic@jcewy AapBdvorres. CLEMENS, 
Strom. ii. 362,D; @edpp. 5& Thy 
aloOnow dpyny civat ricreds bnew: 
amd yap ravrns ai dpxyal mpds Tov 
Abyoy Thy év Huiy Kal Thy Sidvotay 
éxtelvovrat, SExT. Math. vii. 
217: Aristotle and Theophrastus 
have two criteria, afc@jow pev 
Tov aicOnray, vénow 5 Trav vor- 
tov: rxowby 8 dupotépwr, as 
Zreyev 6 Oedgp., Td evapyeés. 
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moreover, must rest upon perception because it has to 
do wholly with corporeal substance.! Theophrastus 
accordingly keeps this principle steadily in view. Where 
universal laws fail to explain particular facts, he does 
not hesitate to refer us back to experience ;? where no 
complete certainty is possible he will content himself, 
like Plato and Aristotle, with mere probability ;? where 
more exact proofs fail, he, like his master, brings analogy 
to his aid,* but he warns us at the same time not to 
carry analogy too far or to mistake the peculiar 
characteristics of phenomena,’ just as Aristotle had laid 
down as a fundamental axiom that everything must 
be explained upon principles peculiar to itself.° We 
cannot say, in truth, that Theophrastus has entirely 
renounced the comprehensive and universal points of 
view ; but his own inclinations and scientific researches 


1 Fr. 18: éwel 8 ob« &vev wey 
Kivhoews old mepl évds Aexréoy, 
mdvra yep ev xiviosn Th Tis 
pioews, &vev SE GAdowTijs Kad 
mabnrinis obx brép rév wep) rd 
péaov, eis Talrd re Kal wep) rotTwy 
Aéyovras obx oidv Te KaTaAiTely 
Thy alcOnow, GAN ard Tabrns 
apxomevovs meipacbar xph Sewpeiv, 
® rh pawdpeva AguBdvovras Kad? 
éavri, } ard rovrwy, ef tives Epa 
Kupibrepat Kal mpdérepar robrwy 
apxat. 

2 Caus. Pl. ii. 4, 8: daa’ ev 
Tois Kadékagra Td akpiBes paAdAov 
tows aicOnriucijs Setra: cuvérews, 
Adyp 5& od« edpapées dpopiom. Cf. 
Hist. i. 3, 5. The differences 
between botanical species are 
somewhat vague; 8: 5% raitra 
bomep A€éyouev obk &xpiBoroynr cov 
TE Spy GAAR Te TUMy Anwréov 


robs &popio mous. 

8 Simpy. Phys. 5, a, m: 
natural science cannot arrive at 
the complete certainty of know- 
ledge; AA’ ob &rimacréoy did 
TovTo pudiodoylay: GAA’ apKetrban 
XP TE kara Thy hyerépay xpiow 
kal Sivoyuw, os tal Ccoppdary doxei. 
Cf. also supra, vol. i. p. 167 sq. 

4 See Caus. Pl. iv. 4, 9-11; 
Hist. i. 1, 10 sq. 

5 Mist. i. 1, 4: we must be- 
ware of comparing plants with 
animals in every respect. éare 
radra peyv obrws tmodnwréoy ob 
pévov eis Th viv GAAG kal Trav 
HedAsvTov xdpw* Boa yap wh olov 
Te &pouowty meplepyov Td yAixe- 
cba mavrws, Iva wh Kal thy ike! ov 
amoBdAdAwpev Oewplay. 

5 See supra, vol. i. p. 249, n. 
1, 2, 3. 
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have an unmistakable bias in the direction of particulars 
rather than fundamental principles. 

This is the method which Theophrastus and, follow- 
ing him, Eudemus have adopted in their treatment of 
logic. While holding fast by Aristotelian principles, 
they have permitted themselves many divergences in 
detail.! In discussing the Conception, for instance, 
Theophrastus refused to admit that all contraries belong 
to the same genus.? The doctrine of the Judgment, 
again, to which both Eudemus and he devoted separate 
treatises,? received at their hands various additions, 
which, however, so far as we know, were of no great 


importance.‘ 


1 Of. PRANTL, Giesch. der Log. 
i. 346 sqq., who, however, seems 
to undervalue the contributions 
of Theophrastus and Eudemus 
to Logic. 

2 Of. fr. 15 (SIMPL. Categ. 
105, a’; Schol. in Av. 89, a, 15). 
ALEX. on Metaph. 1018, a, 25; 
also supra, vol. 1. p. 224, n. 3. 

8 Theophrastus in the treat- 
ises wept xarapdcews kal aropda- 
cews (Diog. 44, 46; ALEX. in 
Anal. Pr. 5, 4, m, 21, b, m, 
124, a, 128; MMetaph. 653, b, 
15; GALEN, Libr. Propr. 11, 
xix. 42, K; BoreTH. Ad Arist. 
de Interpr. 284, 286, 291, 327, 
(Bale); Schol. in Ar. 97, a, 38, 
99, b, 36; PRANTL, 350, +), 7. 
Aétews (Diog. 47; Dionys. Hal. 
Comp. Verb. p. 212, Schaf.), 7. 
tév To’ Adyov aroixelwy (as 
PRANTL, 353, 23, in SIMPL. Categ. 
3, B, Bale, rightly emends). 
As to Eudemus, 7m. Acfews, see 
ALEX. Anal, Pr. 6, b, in Metaph. 
566, b, 15, Br.; Anon. Schol. in 


They introduced a slight change in the 


Arist. 146, a, 24; GALEN, ibid. On 
their other logical treatises cf. 
supra, vol. i. p. 64,u.1.. PRANTL, 
p. 360, and Hth. Hud. i. 6 fin. ii. 
6, 1222, b, 37, c. 10, 1227, a, 10. 
4 Theophrastus distinguishes 
in his treatise m. Kkarapdcews 
between different meanings of 
mpdracis (ALEX. Anal. Pr. 5, a, 
m; ibid. 124, a; Top. 83, a, 
189,a. Similar distinctions are 
quoted from the same treatise 
and that 3. rod TloAAax@s (which 
was probably on the modelof Ari- 
stotle’s—see sup. vol. i. p.76 8q.); 
Eudemus noticed the predicative 
force of the verb ‘to be’ in exis- 
tential propositions (Anon. Schol. 
in Arist. 146, a, 24, and for 
another remark of Eudemus on 
the verb ‘to be’ see ALEX. Anal. 
Pr. 6, b, m). Theophrastus called 
particular propositions indeter- 
minate (see sup. vol. i.p. 233, n.1, 
and BorTu. De Interpr. 340, m ; 
Schol, in WaAlTz, Ar. Org. i. 40; 
PRANTL, 356, 28), and Aristotle’s 
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theory of the Conversion of Propositions, with which 
Aristotle’s treatment of the Syllogism begins, by sub- 
stituting a direct, in place of Aristotle’s indirect, proof 
of the simple converse of universal negative proposi- 


tions.} 


As they further approached the question of the 


Modality of Judgments from a different side,? they con- 


indeterminate é« perabécews (see 
supra, VOl. i. p.232, u. 2; Stepha- 
nus and Cod. Laur. in WaAItTz, 
ibid.41 sq ; and onhis reasons for 
doing so, PRANTL, 357). He dis- 
tinguished in particular negative 
propositions between ‘not all’ 
and ‘some not’ (Schol. in Ar. 
145, a, 30). In regard to the 
modality of judgments he made 
a distinction between simple ne- 
cessity and necessity resulting 
from particular circumstances 
(ALEX. An. P. 12, b, u.). He 
elucidated contradictory opposi- 
tion, which he declared in general 
to be indemonstrable (ALEX. on 
Metaph. 1006, a, 11, p. 653, b, 15, 
Br.), with the remark that con- 
tradictory propositions are ubso- 
lutely exclusive of one another 
only when their meaning is fixed 
and definite (Schol. Ambros. in 
Wairz, ibid. 40), a caution 
against sophistical objections to 
which PRANTL, p. 356, unneces- 
sarily takes exception. 

1 In ARistT. Anal. Pr.i.2, 25, 
a, 15, it stands: ef unde) ray B 
ro A bwapxet, ovdé trav A otdevt 
indpte: 7d B. ef ydp rin, oloy 1 
LT, ob GAnGEs Zora: Th pndevd rev 
B 1d A imdpxew- rd yap T ray 
B ri éorw, Theophrastus and 
Eudemus put it more simply: 
‘ifno Bis A, A is separate from 
all B, B is therefore separate 
from all A, and therefore no A is 
B’ (ALEX. An. Pri. 11, a, m. 12, 


a.; Patnop. An. Pr. xiii. b; 
Schol. in Ar. 148, b, 46; cf. the 
scholium which PRANTL, 364, 
45, gives from Minas). PRANTL 
criticises this ‘ convenient’ proof: 
ZELLER, on the contrary, con- 
siders it the right one, and says 
that he cannot find for that of 
Aristotle ‘reasons founded on the 
very nature of genus and species’ 
as Prantl professes to do. 

2 Aristotle had taken the con- 
ceptions of possibility and neces- 
sity, as has been remarked (see 
sup. vol. i. p. 234 sq.) to express a 
quality of things, not of our know- 
ledge of things. By the possible he 
does not understand that which 
we have no reason to deny, nor by 
the necessary that which we are 
forced to accept, but by the 
former that which by nature may 
equally be or not be, by the latter 
that which by its nature must be. 
Theophrastus and Eudemus, in- 
deed, have left us no general 
statement on this subject (even in 
the passage quoted by PRANTL, 
862, 41, from ALEX. Anal. Pr. 
51, a, only the words ‘ rpirov 
ro bmdpxov [sc. avarynaidy éorw]: 
bre yap twdpxea tére obx ofdv 
ve ph ordpxew, seem to be- 
long to Tazo.’s Prior Analytics, 
while the rest belong to Alex- 
ander himself); but it is obvious 
from their departures from Ari- 
stotle, which we are about to men- 
tion, that they take possibility 
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sequently denied what Aristotle had affirmed, that 
every assertion of possibility implies the opposite possi- 
bility, and they maintained, against his denial, the 
convertibility of universal negative judgments of possi- 
bility ;} while with regard to conclusions whose pre- 
mises are of different modality, they held firmly by the 
principle that the conclusion follows the weaker premise.” 
We further know that Theophrastus added to the four 
Modes which Aristotle had assigned to the first Figure 
five new ones, obtained by the conversion of the con- 
clusions or the premises, a development in which we 
certainly fail to see any advantage,’ and it is possible 
that he treated the two other Figures in the same way,’ 
asserting at the same time, in opposition to Aristotle, 
that these also give perfect conclusions. He also 


and necessity only in the forn.al 
logical sense. 

! See sup. vol. i. p. 234 sq.and 
ALEX. Anal. Pr. 14, a,m.; Anon. 
Schol. in As. 150, a, 8. The proofs 
of the two Peripatetics are given 
ina scholium which PRANTL, 364, 
45, prints from MINAs’s notes on 
Galen’s Eicaywyh diaArexrixh, p. 
100. The same writer’s quota- 
tion, 362, 41, from BorTH. Jn- 
terpr. 428, upon Theophrastus 
relates merely to an unimportant 
explanation. Similarly a modifi- 
cation of an Aristotelian argu- 
ment mentioned by ALEX. Ana’. 
Pr, 42,6, n. is, as PRANTL, p. 
370, also remarks, insignificant. 

2? From an apodeictic and a 
categorical premise follows, they 
said, a categorical; from a cate- 
gorical and hypothetical, a hypo- 
thetical; from an apodeictic and 
hypothetical also a hypothetical 
conclusion (see sup. vol. i. p. 234 


sq. and on the third case, PHILOP. 
Anal. Pr. li.a; Schol.in Arist. 
166, a, 12; on an argument of 
Theophrastus relating to this, 
ALEX. Anal, Pr, 82, b.). 

% For details see ALEX. Anal. 
Pr, 22, b. 34, b.—35, a; Anon. 
Schol. in Ar. 188, a, 4, and 
PRANTL’S citations, 365, 46, from 
APUL. De Interpr. (Dogm. Plat. 
lii.), 273 sq. 280, Oud.; HOETH. 
Syll. Cat. 594 sq ; PHILOP. An. 
Pr. xxi. b (Schol. 152, b, 15); cf. 
also UmBERWEG, Logik, 282 sqq. 

+ As PRANTL, 368 sq., conjec- 
tures from ALEX. Anal, Pr. 35, 
a. Cf. following note. 

5 Schol. in Wartz, Arist. 
Org. i, 45: 5 8& Bonds . . , 
evavtiws T@ 'ApiororéAee rept rov- 
tov ébdface . . . nal awédettev, bre 
mdvres of év Bevtépw xa tpiry 
oxnuart rédcol elo (which Ari- 
stotle denies, see supra, vol. i. p. 
240, n. 4)... . palvera: 5& ral Oed- 
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changed the order of several of the Modes.! It is more 
important, however, to note that Theophrastus and 
Eudemus introduced into logic the theory of Hypo- 
thetical and Disjunctive Syllogisms.? Both of these 
they embraced under the name Hypothetical, pointing 
out that in the Disjunctive also that which is undeter- 
mined at first is afterwards determined by the addition 
of «a second clause.’ They distinguished further two 
kinds of hypothetical conclusions: those which, consist- 
ing of purely hypothetical propositions, only assign the 
conditions under which something is or is not the case,‘ 


gpaoros .  . Thy evavtlay aire 
(Aristotle) wep) rodrou Sdgtav Exwy. 

1 Tn the third figure he placed 
the fourth of Aristotle's modes 
as simpler before the third, and 
the sixth before the fifth (Anon. 
Schol. in Ar. 155, b, 8; PHILOP. 
ibid. 34, 156, a, 11), adding a 
seventh mode which he obtained 
by dividing the first (APUL. ibid. 
p. 276). 

2 As ALEX. An. Pr, 131, b.; 
PHILOP. An. Pr. lx. a; Sehol. 
in Ar. 169, b, 25 sqq., expressly 
state. According to BOETH. 
Syll, Hypoth. 606 (in' PRANTL, 
379, 59), Eudemus treated this 
subject more fully than Theo- 
phrastus.—Much less important 
are the citations from Theophras- 
tus’s discussions upon syllogisms 
xara mpdcanpw given by ALEX. 
An, Py, 128, a., cf. 88, a, m.; 
PHILOP, cii. a; Schol. in Ar. 189, 
b, 12; Anon. ibid. 1. 43, 190, a, 
18, cf. PRANTL, 376 sq. These 
are syllogisms formed of propo- 
sitions such as those mentioned 
by Aristotle, Anal. Pr. ii. 5, 58, 
at, 29,b, 10: 6 7d A pydevt 7rd B 
navi imapxe: &c. According to 


ALEX. 128, a, Schol. 190, a, 1, 
however, Theophrastus expressly 
said that these differ from ordi- 
nary categorical propositions only 
in form; that he nevertheless 
entered with such minuteness 
into the discussion of them is 
only one of the many proofs of 
the frequently misspent industry 
with which he traversed every 
detail. 

5 Of. PHILOP. An. Pr. 1x.b; 
Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 30 sqq.; 
ALEX, An. Pr. 109, b, m. That 
both these writers in the passages 
named follow the Peripatetic 
view, as presented by Theo- 
phrastus aud Eudemus, is obvi- 
ous from the whole context. 

1 Of rivos bytos 4 wh Byros Ti 
obk Eorw 4 rl gore Beucvivres (if 
A is, Bis—if Bis, C is—if A is, 
C is’), which are called by Theo- 
phrastus 8a rpidv swoberixo) or 
8? GAwy stroberixol, as also on 
account of the similarity of the 
three propositions car’ dvaaoylay. 
Theophrastus distinguished three 
forms of these syllogisms corre- 
sponding to the three Aristote- 
lian figures of the categorical] 
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and those which prove that something is or is not.! Of 
the latter a further division is made into those with a 
hypothetical and those with a disjunctive form,’ both 
of which classes, however, agree in this—that what is 
stated in the major premise as possible is either affirmed 


or denied in the minor? 


Under the hypothetical are 


finally classed Comparative,‘ or, as the Peripatetics 
called them, Qualitative Syllogisms.® 


syllogism, except that he trans- 
posed the order of the second 
and third. ALEX. Anal. Pr. 
109, b, m. 110, a.; cf. 88, b.; 
PHILOP. ibid. 170, a, 13 sqq. 179, 
a, 13 sqq. 189, a, 38. 

! PHILOP. Schol.in Ar. 170, a, 
14,30 sqq. Cf. ALEX. An. Pr. 88, b. 

2 PHILOP, ibid.: trav Td elvat 
H ph eva xatrackeva(dvrwy bmo- 
Oerinav. of pev axodovilay Kara- 
oxevd(ovor of Bt didCevtw &c. Of 
the first, two forms are next enu- 
merated : those which by affirming 
the antecedent affirm the conse- 
quent, and those which by deny- 
ing the consequent deny the 
antecedent (‘If A is, Bis. But 
A is, &c.; and: ‘If A is, B is. 
But B is not,’ &c.), Of the second 
by a more complicated classifica- 
tion three forms: (1) ‘A is not 
at the same time B and C and D. 
But it is B. Therefore it is 
neither C nor D” (2) ‘A is either 
Bor C. Butitis B. Therefore 
itis not C.’ (3)‘Ais either B or C. 
Butit isnot B. Therefore itis C." 

3 This categorical minor pre- 
mise following on a conditional 
or disjunctive major, for which 
the Stoics afterwards invented 
the name mpdoAntis, the older 
Peripatetics (of &pxaio, of rept 
‘ApiororeAny, cf. PRANTL, 385, 
68), following Arist. (Anal Pr. 
i, 23, 41, a, 80; cf. WaAlTZ, in 


loco; c. 29, 45, b, 15), called 
perdAmpis (ALEX. An. Pr. 88, a, 
o. 109, a, m.; PHILOP. Schol. in 
Ar. 169, b, 47, 178, b, 6). If this 
minor itself receives proof from 
a categorical syllogism we have 
the so-called ‘mixed syllogism ’ 
(ALEX. 87, b, m.sq.). The con- 
ditional sentence is called cvvnp- 
pévov, the antecedent being the 
jryoupevoy, the consequent the 
érépevov (PHILOP. Schol. in Ar. 
169, b, 40). Theophrastus, how- 
ever, remarked the difference 
here between those conditional 
sentences in which the condition 
is introduced problematically by 
an Ei and those in which it is 
introduced affirmatively by an 
‘Evel (SIMPL. De Ceelo, Schol. 
509, a, 3). He remarked also 
(ALEX. Anal. Pr. 131, b. Ald.; 
cf. PRANTL, 378, 57) that the 
herdAnis again is either a mere 
hypothesis, or immediately cer- 
tain, or demonstrated either in- 
ductively or deductively. 

4 Of ard Tod padrAAov Kal Tod 
épotov kat rod Arroy, e.g.: ‘if the 
less precious is a good, so also is 
the more precious; but wealth, 
which is less precious than health, 
is a good, therefore health is so 
also.’ Upon this see ALEX. An, 
Pr. 88, b, m. 109, a.—b. ; PHILOP. 
An. Pr. lxxiv. b; PRANTL, 389 sqq. 

5 Kara wodrnra, probably fol- 
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No contributions of any importance to the second 
main division of the Analytics—the doctrine of Demon- 
stration—have come down to us from Theophrastus or 
Kudemus,' and we may therefore assume that neither 
of them differed in any important point from the con- 
clusions of Aristotle on this subject. The same is 
in substance true of the Topics, to which Theophrastus 
had devoted several treatises.? It cannot be proved that 
he interpreted the subject-matter of the science dif- 
ferently from Aristotle ;* nor do the isolated utterances 
on this head which have come to us from Theophrastus 
and Endemus go beyond a few formal extensions of 


Aristotelian doctrines.* 


lowing Arist. An. Pr. i. 29, 45, 
b, 16—where, however, this ex- 
pression is not further explained. 

' Even PRANTL (p. 392 sq.) 
has failed to find more than two 
statements referring to this sub- 
ject: one in PHILOoP. An. Post. 
17, b.; Schol. in Ar. 205, a, 
46, distinguishing between #4 
avrd and xa’ ard, the other the 
remark in the anonymous scho- 
lium, ibid. 240, a, 47, tbat defi- 
nition is embraced under demon- 
stration. Equally unimportant 
are the remarks on «a@’ abrd in 
ALEX. Qu. Nat. i. 26, p. 82, 
Speng.; on definition in BorTu. 
Interpr. ii. 318, Schol. 110, a, 
84; on definition and demonstra- 
tionin Lustrat. in Libr. ii.; Anal. 
Post. 11, a, 0.; Sehol. 242, a, 17; 
cf. ibid. 240, a, 47: on the im- 
possibility of proving contradic- 
tory propositions in ALEX. on 
Metaph, 1006, a, 14; SyRran. in 
Metaph. 872, b, 11 (from the 
treatise 7. xarapdoews): and the 
definition of é#epa in THEMIST. 


Anal. Post. 2, a; Schol. 199, 
b, 46. 

? Cf. PRANTL, 350 sq: nn. 11- 
14, 

3 PRANTL, p. 352, infers it 
from the statement (AMMON, 
De Interpr. 53, a.; Schol. in 
Ar. 108, b, 27; Anon. ibid. 94, 
a, 16) that Theophrastus dis- 
tinguished a twofold relation, 
one to the fact in regard to which 
the question is one of truth or 
falsehood, the other to the 
hearers; but the latter is here 
assigned nof to dialectic but to 
poetry and rhetoric. Thé cita- 
tion from the Analytics of HUDE- 
mus in ALEX. Top. 70, is also 
quite Aristotelian. 

1 Theophrastus distinguished 
between rémos and wapayyeAua, 
understanding by the latter a 
rule which is general and in- 
definite, by the former one that 
is definite (ALEX. Top. 72; cf. 
5,m. 68); of the topical heads, 
which Aristotle had enumerated 
(yévos and diapopd, Bpos, 1Bi0v, 
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The conclusion to which we are so far led, namely, 
that Theophrastus is by no means inclined blindly to 
accept the Aristotelian doctrines, becomes still more 
‘obvious from the fragment on Metaphysics.' The diffi- 
culties (a7ropiav) suggested in this fragment are directed 
in great part to Aristotelian assumptions, but we are 
left wholly in the dark as to whether and in what way 
the author found the solution of them. Starting from 
the distinction between First Philosophy and Physics, 
Theophrastus here asks how their respective objects, 
the supersensible and the sensible, are related to one 
another; and after proving that there must be some 
common bond of union between them and that the super- 
sensible must involve the sensible, he goes on to examine 
how this is possible. The principles of Mathematics 
(to which Speusippus had assigned the highest place) 
are insufficient for the solution of the problem; we 
require a higher principle, and this we can find only in 
God.3 God, therefore, must be the cause of motion in 


oupeBnnds, tadrov) he placed 
Tavroy, as well as Siapopa, under 
yévos (ibid. 25), and all others 
except cuuBeByxds under Spos 
(ibid. 31—this is all that we 
are told, but PRANTL, p. 395, 
seems to be wrong in his in- 
terpretation, cf. BRANDIS, iii. 
279). He asserted—to pass over 
some still more unimportant 
remarks which are quoted by 
ALEX. on Metaph. 1021, a, 31, 
and Zp. 15 (Schol. 277, b, 32) 
-—that opposites do not fall under 
one and the same generic can- 
ception (see 87. vol. ii. 358, n. 2). 
Theophrastus’s divison of yvauar 


(GREGOR. CORINTH. ad Hermog. 
de Meth. vii. 1154, w.), Eude- 
mus’s division of questions(ALEX. 
Top. 38), and his classification 
of fallacies mapa rhy AdEw (that 
is if GALEN. mw. 7. wapa T. Ad. 
gopion. 3. xiv. 589 sqq. follows 
him), will be found in PRANTL, 
397 sq. 

1 See supra, vol. ii. p. 354, n. 2. 

2 § 1 sqq.; § 2 read dpxh Se, 
mérepa, &C.,* we begin here with 
the question whether,’ &c. 

5 § 3sq. according to USHNER'S 
emendatian (see p. 354, n. 2, 
supra) of which WIMMER, p. 151, 
11, ventured to accept even oid re 
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the world. He produces that motion, however, not in 
virtue of any movement in himself, but of a causality more 
accordant with his nature : he is the object of desire to all 
the lower creation, and this alone is the cause of the 
endless movement of the heavens, Satisfactory though 
this view undoubtedly seemed in many respects,! it was 
not without its difficulties. Ifthere be only one moving 
principle, why have not all the spheres the same move- 
ment? If there are several, how can we explain the har- 
mony of their movements? But a satisfactory reason must 
also be assigned for the multiplicity of the spheres, and, 
in fine, everything must be explained as the outcome of 
design. Why, moreover, should this natural desire of 
the spheres be directed to motion rather than to rest ? 
And does not desire presuppose a soul, and therefore 
motion ?? Why do not things under the moon as well 


for dove; § 4 we might propose to 
read : év GAbyots elvor nal rpadrots, 
ef uh dpa wal ev rg mpdry. 

1 6: péxpt pev 5h robrwy 
olay Bprios 6 Adyos, apyhy Te moe 
play wdvrov, kod thy évépyemr rab 
Thy ovclay amodidovs, err 5 ph 
Biuperdy wnde moody Tt A€ywv, BAD’ 
amaGs étalpwy eis upelrtw Twa 
peplda al Geordpay. That every- 
thing has a natural desire for 
the good is also stated by 
Theoph. in the fr. (from ep) 
maourov) Schol, in Plat. Legg. p. 
449, 8 Bekk.: ef (why efxey 6 
mAouros, mpos pévous by amiAde 
rovs wyabots. Exacray yap ToD 
olxetov eplera: dyadov, for this 
alone accords with its nature, 
mdvra 5 ris xara pbow épéyera 
Siaddoews. 

* § 7 sq. (where 1. 12 W 


for dvfvutov we should perhaps 
read prov). In § 8 the remark 
relating to the Platonists (ri ody 
gpa 7H piuhoet, &c.) is hardly 
intelligible, probably on account 
of the corruption of the text. 
The sense ascribed to it by 
BRANDIS, iii. 328 sq. (g.v.), seems 
to be neither contained in 
the text nor admissible in itself. 
In the following words (ei 8} 
EHeois, AAAws Te wal ToD aploron, 
beth Wuxiis, ef wh tis Aéyou Kad’ 
Suodrnra Kal Biadopdy, Eubuy’ by 
ef T& xwdvpeva) USENER, p. 267, 
in place of S:apopiy happily reads 
Herapopdy: ‘unless the expres- 
sion. @peors is used by a mere 
analogy and improperly” Even 
the fragment quoted in the 
previous note speaks only of 
living things. . 
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as things above it desire the best ? And how is it that 
in the heavenly sphere this desire produces nothing 
higher than rotation? For the movements of the soul 
and the reason are of a higher order than this. To this, 
however, it might be replied that all things cannot 
attain to like perfection. Finally we might ask whether 
motion and desire are essential or merely accidental 
attributes of the heavens.! Tonching further on the 
necessity of deducing not only some but all reality from 
first principles,’ we find that even in reference to these 
first principles themselves many new questions are sug- 
gested. Are they formless and material, or endowed 
with form, or both? And if the first of these assump- 
tions is obviously inadmissible, there is also a difficulty 
in attributing design to everything however insignifi- 
cant. We should therefore have to determine how far 
order extends in the world and why it ceases at certain 
’ points.2 Again, what are we to say of rest? Has it, 
like motion, to be deduced as something real from our 
first principles, or does positive reality belong only to 
energy—among sensible objects only to motion—and is 
rest only a cessation of motion ? How, again, are we to 


describe the relation of Form and Matter? Is matter 


18 9-11. In§10 instead of 
ovpBatve: USENER reads AauBdver ; 
it would be better to read: 
oupBalyer yap elvar x. cup. 

2 § 11-13 where, however, p. 
153,W.n. we must punctuate thus: 
amd 3 ofv rabryns } Trobrwy Trav 
dpxav akidoetey tty Tis, Tdhxa BE Kad 
amd Trav bAdwy ip’, ty tis TiOFrau, 
7d ebetiis cb0bs arodiSdvar xal wh 
péxpt Tov mpoeAOdvra maverbai—as 


the Platonists are accused in the 
sequel of doing. 

5 § 14 sqq.; § 15 n.—where 
instead of airé we ought to read 
ab 76. 

4 This apparently is the sense 
of the first half of § 16: what 
follows, however, as it stands, is, 
as BRANDIS, p. 332, says, unin- 
telligible. 
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non-existent although endowed with potential reality, 
or is it an existence although still void of any definite 
form?! Why is the whole universe divided into contra- 
ries so that there is nothing without its opposite? Why 
does the worse far exceed in quantity the better ?? And 
since on account of this diversity in things knowledge 
also is of different kinds, the question rises what method 
we are to adopt in each case and how we are to define 
the nature and the kinds of knowledge? To assign 
causes to everything is impossible, for we cannot go on 
ad infinitum either in the sensible or the supersensible 
world without renouncing the possibility of knowledge ; 
but we can go a little way in that direction in advancing 
from the sensible to the supersensible. When, however, 
we reach ultimate grounds of reality we can go no 
further, either because these have themselves no cause 
or because our eyes are too weak to penetrate into the 
brightest light.* But if it be thought that the mind 
knows these by immediate contact and therefore in- 
fallibly,> yet it is not easy, however necessary, to say 
what it is of which we make this assertion and which is 


the object of this immediate knowledge.® 


1 § 17. Instead of Burdyerd’ ty 
(Br.) or Suvdper pev by (W.) we 
ought probably to read Suvdue: 8" dv. 

2 


18. 
8 §§ 19-20. We cannot here 
enter into particulars; see, 


however, BRANDIS, iii, 334 sq. 
USENER, ibid. p. 269 sq. places c. 
8 Br. (§§ 19-27 W.) between cc. 
3 and 4 Br. (§$ 13 and 14 W.) 

4 The latter is a deviation 
from Aristotle’s doctrine (on 
which cf. supra, vol. i. p, 205, n. 2, 


Granted, 


and p. 246 sqq.) in the same 
direction as the statement 
Metaph. ii. (a) 1, 993, b, 9: 
&owep yap kal ra Tov vurreplowy 
dupara mpbs rd péyyos exer 7d wed? 
hpepav, obrw Kal ris twergpas 
yoxfis 6 vots mpbs ta TH oboe 
paveparara mévrwy, 

5 For Aristotle’s view see sup. 
vol. i. p. 197, n. 4. 

® So weshould understand the 
words § 26: xaAem} 8é ad els aided 
T0004 obveis Kal } migtis .,. . ep 
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further, that the world and the structure of the heavens 
is eternal! and that we cannot, therefore, point to the 
causes of its origin, the problem yet remains of assign- 
ing the moving causes and the final aim of the con- 
stitution of the world, and of explaining individual forms 
of existence, down to animals and plants. Astronomy 
as such is inadequate to meet the former of those 
demands ; since motion is just as essential to the 
heavens as life is to living creatures, we must seek a 
deeper origin for it in the essence and ultimate cause 
of the heavens themselves.2 Upon the question of 
design in the world it is not always clear, apart from 
other considerations,’ whether a thing exists for a 
definite end or only in consequence of a chance coinci- 
dence or natural necessity ;4 and even assuming design 
in the world, we are yet unable to prove its presence 
equally in every case, but must admit that there is much 


tim moimréov roy Spov, BRANDIS, 
p. 336, explains: ‘where we are 
to place a limit on inquiry,’ 
which the text does not seem to 
permit. For the rest see §§ 24 
sq. 

1§ 26 jin. must be read: 
mépuxev* Brot St Thy odpavdy ais- 
wov trodapBdvovrw er: 8, &e. 
SPENGEL (see BRANDI8, p. 337) 
had already changed the un- 
meaning huépwy into 4 wepav. 

2 This at any rate seems to be 
the meaning of § 27 sq. (ei ody 
dorpodcyia, &C.) 

% These are indicated § 28. 
UsrEner, Anal. Theophr. 48, here 
proposes: HAAws @ & dpopiopuds ob 
fddios . . «Kol 8h rH Ema py 
Soxeiv, kc. In that case ‘ rdOey 


tT’ &ptacda xph’ may be sug- 
gested instead of (f¢dios....) 
wédev 8 &piacbat xpiiv. Otherwise 
one might, still reading &Adrws, 
omit the pdérny which precedes as 
an explanatory gloss: brép 5& rod 
wdv@ Everd Tov Kal unbly bAdws, 6 
&papiopds ob pddios, &. ’Adopisuds 
here is equivalent to dpiepds, asin 
the passage from THHOPHRASTUS 
in SimPL. Phys. 94, a. 

‘ Theophr. gives examples 
§§ 29 sq. where, however, § 30 
instead of rovTwy xdpw we must 
read with Usmnnn (Rhein. Mus. 
xvi. 278) rod xdpw. In what 
follows, it seems that the words 
kal rar’, &c. are somewhat out 
of order, 
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that seems to oppose its realisation and even that the 
amount of this is largely in excess of that which clearly 
exhibits design—in other words, that ‘ evil’ is largely in 
excess over ‘ good.’! 

It is impossible from so mutilated a fragment to 
obtain any very exact information as to the views of 
Theophrastus upon the ultimate grounds of reality. 
We only see from it that he was not blind to the diffi- 
culties of the Aristotelian doctrine, and that he brought 
these into prominence especially in connection with the 
question of the relation between the movens and the 
motum and with the teleological view of nature. We must 
nevertheless admit that even in his Metaphysics he has 
kept closely to the main lines of the Master’s doctrine, 
as is obvious from his own express statements on several 
important heads,’ and from the general fact that we 


1 §§ 28-34. In § 31 read: 
ei 3& wh Tove [or rave] Evexd tov 
kal eis Tb Eptoroy, Anwtéoy, and 
immediately after: al amAd@s 
Aeydueva (Br. and W. Aédyouer &) 
nat Kal’ Exactoy. In what follows 
éxt ray (gwv will then correspond 
to xa@ Exacrov. In § 32 we ought 
perhaps to read: Gkapiaiov 7d 
Béatiov Kal 7d elvat. ... . woAd 
3 wAHOos (without F or elvat) rd 
xaxdv. In what follows the text 
may have originally been: oix év 
doptorig 8& pdvov Kat oloy #Ans 
efSer, nabdrep Ta THs ptoews (in 
the world of men—for the allu- 
sion must be to this—there is not 
only, as in nature, indetermi- 
nateness and materiality, but also 
evil). After this, however, there 
seems to be a gap; and of the 
missing words auabeordrov alone 
has survived. Similarly in the 
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following passage to the protasis 
ei yap-—éxarépwhev (Ph. d. Gr. i. 
852, 3, where, however USENER’S 
conjecture, ibid. 280, Ta 3 d6pda 
wal éxatépwev ought to have 
been mentioned) an apodosis is 
needed : this (the rarity of good- 
ness) is even truer of Man. Of 
the next passage we have only a 
fragment in the words 7é ey ody 
—vta, The remainder is pro- 
hably complete or nearly com- 
plete; the discussion, however, 
then breaks suddenly off and we 
are left without means of con- 
jecturing its further course. In 
§ 33 USENER'S conjecture (4did.) 
emimimetobar 7d Oetoy dwavra (for 
emi. ye OéAew Gr.) has much to 
support it. 

* Besides the theological 
doctrines hereafter to he dis- 
cussed we may note the distinc- 
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nowhere hear of any deviations from it. Even what 
little has come down to us of Theophrastus’s theo- 
logical views harmonises in every respect with the 
doctrines of Aristotle. It is indeed urged against him 
that he declares God at one time to be Spirit, at 
another Heaven and the Stars; ! but the same objection 
is urged against Aristotle,? whose view we must have 
wholly misunderstood if we do not find an easy ex- 
planation of it in the fact that while he identifies God 


tion between form and matter 
(Metaph. 17, THEMistT. De An. 
91,a, m) with all that it involves, 
and the Aristotelian teleology. 
The latter Theophr. expresses in 
Aristotelian phraseology, Caus. 
Pl. i. 1, 1 (ef. ii. 1, 1): 7 yap 
pda oddey woe? pdrny Heo Be 
év trois mpéros Kal Kupiwrdrots. 
Ibid. i. 16,11 (where moreover 
we must read ‘7 3’’ in place of 
98): del mpds 7d BéAtiotov dpug 
({n dos]. Cf. iv. 4,251, 2. Art, 
again, is partly an imitation 
(Caus. ii. 18, 2), partly a support 
and completion (ibid. ii. 16, 5, i. 
16, 10 sq. v. 1,1) of the designs 
of nature; it differs, however 
(Caus. i.16,10, cf. sup. vol. i. p. 
418, n. 3), from nature in that the 
latter operates from within out- 
wards, and therefore spontane- 
ously (ex T&y abroudrwy), while it 
works from without by force, and 
therefore only piecemeal ( Caus. i. 
12,4); hence itis that art produces 
much that is unnatural (ibid. i. 
16, 11,'v. 1, 1sq.). Even this isnot 
without a purpose, but it serves 
not the original design of nature 
but certain ends of man (ef. v. 
1, 1); these two, however, do 
not coincide and may even con- 


tradict one another (Caus. i. 16, 
1; 21, 1 sq. iv. 4, 1—Theophr. 
here distinguishes in reference 
to fruits and their ripeness thy 
TedeidtyTa Thy Te mpds Huds Kal 
Thy wpds yéverw. h pev yap mpds 
tpophy 7 8& mpbs Sbvauw Tod 
yevvav). Nevertheless even the 
unnatural can by habit change 
its nature (Caus. ii. 5, 5, iii. 8, 4, 
iv. 11, 5, 7); and on the other 
hand many vegetables and 
animals are, Theophr. believes, 
entrusted by nature herself to 
the care of man, whereby only 
they can reach perfection, and 
just herein consists the difference 
between wild and tame (Cazus. i. 
16, 23) which, as we shall find 
hereafter, he regards as not 
merely an artificial but a natural 
distinction. 

! The Epicurean in Cre. WV. D. 
i, 18, 85: nec vero Theophrasti 
tneonstantia ferenda cst; modo 
enim menti divine tribuit princi- 
patum, modo celo, tum autem 
signis sideribusque calestibus. 
CLEMuns, Protrept. c. 5, 44, B: 
@cdpp. ... TH wey obpavdy wi 
dé mvedpa Toy Gedy Hrovoel, 

2 Cic. ibid. § 33, cf. KRiscur, 
Forsch, 276 sqq. 
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in the highest sense with infinite spirit alone, he yet 
conceives of the motive forces in the stellar spheres, 
and especially in the highest of them, as eternal and 
divine beings. Theophrastus holds this view also. ‘To 
him also God in an absolute sense is pure reason,! the 
single cause which co-ordinates all reality, and which, 
itself unmoved, produces motion in everything else, since 
everything else desires it.2 In proof of this assumption 
Theophrastus had appealed, it appears, like Aristotle,? 
to the universality of religious beliefs.* He also de- 
scribed its universal operation as Providence,’ without, 
however, distinguishing this divine causality from the 
ordinary course of nature,° and he demanded of man that 


1 Metaph. § 16: éor: 8& [rd 
kwodv €repav Kal d Kiet] ay Ts 
en’ abrdy &yy Toy vaty Kal roy Gedy. 

2 Thid. § 4 sq. (see supra), 
where inter alia: Oela yap ij 
wdvrwv apxy 80 qs Eravra Kal éort 
nad Biapéver .. . . emel 8 dxivgros 
Kad’ aitrhy, pavepdy ws obk dy ety 
7G kwelobat rois THs pioews airia, 
GAAG Aaimdy BAAN Tw) Suvdpe 
xpetrrovt Kal mporépg, To.airy o 
«Tod dpexrod ovots, ag’ as 7 
kukAuh = [sc.  Kvgois, which 
Usenek ibid. p. 263 wishes to 
supply] 7 suvexhs Kal &ravoros. 

4% On which cf. sup.vol.i. p.390. 

4 We may at least infer this 
from the fact that in PorPH. De 
Abst. ii. 7 sq. (see also BERNAYS, 
Lheophr. tb. Frimm. 56 sq.) he 
treats the neglect of all worship 
as an exceptional outrage, on 
account of which the Thracian 
Thoans were destroyed hy the 
gods; probably the same people 
of whom SIMPL. in Epict. Knchir. 
38. iv. 3857 Schweigh. says: 


mavres yap ayOpwra.... vople 
Cavor elvac Gedy mAhy *AxpoOoiray, 
os iorope? @edppacras aéaus 
yevonévous b4d tis yas d0pdws 
KaramoO7vat, 

5 Minuc. FEL. Octav. 19, 11: 
Theophrastus et Zenon, Fc. ,... 
ad unitatem providenti@a omnes 
revolountur. Cf. PROCL. in Tim, 
138, e: 4 yap pévas } pddiora 
TiAdrev ri amd roi mpovacdyros 
airig xarexphoara, pnolv 6 eddp. 

6 Asisseenfrom ALEX.APHR., 
who says at the end of his 
treatise De Anima: gavepdrara 
5& Gedppacros Selxvuot rabrdy by . 
7d Ka@ cipappévgy TP Kara ptow 
ev TG KadAsoGéver—for eiuapuévy 
indicates the course of the world 
as divinely appointed, which 
therefore Theophr. according to 
his manner identified with the 
order of nature, as he identified 
the lot which God has appointed 
to each individual with a man’s 
natural state. C£.Sron. Eel. i.206: 
peperat 5é mws eis rd eipapyévny 
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he should imitate its ceaseless intellectual activity.! At 
the same time he follows Aristotle? in also attributing 
a soul to the heavens,? whose higher nature reveals 
itself in its orderly motion ;‘ and since he is likewise 
in agreement with the Aristotelian doctrine of the 
ether as the material of the heavenly structure® and of 
the eternity of the world,® he could attribute blessedness 
or divinity not only to the highest Heaven, of which it 
is expressly asserted,’ but also with equal right to the 


elvat Thy éxdorou piow ev 7 rémov 
tertdpwy airiay wounlAwy, mpoatpé- 
cews [picews HEEREN and aan 
Toxns Kal dvdyens. As regards 
the two last, réx7 means accident, 
avdyin constraint (either of other 
men or of natural necessity) as 
distinguished from vcs or 
nature acting with a purpose.— 
From the allusions to Theophr.’s 
views upon Providence in 
Olympiodorus in Phed. ed. 
Finckh, p. 169, 7 nothing can be 
inferred. 

1 JULIAN, Orat. vi. 185, a 
Spanh.: &AAd& kal Mudoydpas of re 
én’ éxelvou péxpt Ocoppdorou rd 
card Sivauiv duodoba ep pact. 
Plato especially expresses himself 
to this effect; how far it was 
the view also of Theophr. is seen 
from the note: kal yap nal 6 
*AptororéAns: ‘3 yap hueis wore, 
rotro 6 Geds del’ (see supra). 
According to Diog. v.49 Theophr. 
wrote a treatise against the 
Academics on the blessedness 
of God. 

2 See supra, vol.i, p. 495, n. 4. 

8 Procl. im Zim. 177, a: 
Theophrastus deems it unneces- 
sary to base the existence of the 
sonl, as the cause of motion, 


} 


upon higher principles, as Plato 
had done. éuwuyoy yap nal abrds 
elyat Sldwor rv odpaviy nol bie 
Touro Getov’ ei yap Oeids dort, ono), 
nal thy adpioryy %xer diaywryhy, 
eupuxds ear: obdéy yap rlutoy 
tiveu Wuxis, ws év +@ wep) Odpavod 
yéypabev, (See also on the last 
head p. 281, b. Plat. Theol. i. 12, 
p. 35 Hamb.) 

* Upon this see Metaph. § 34. 
Otc. Tuse.i.19, 45: hee enim pul- 
chritudo etiam in terris patriam 
illam et avitam (ut ait Theo- 
phrastus) philosephiam cognitionis 
cupiditate incensam excitavit 
refers to the beauty of the 
heavens. By wérpios nad wadrad 
pirocogia is meant, as the con- 
text also shows, knowledge of 
the heavens, or astronomy. 

5 According to TAURUS 
(Scholiast tv Timeus, Bekher’s 
Scholia p. 437 and PHILOP. 
Aiitern. m. xiii. 15), Theophr. 
rejected Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the aether on the ground of 
Plato’s assertion (Jim. 31 B) 
that all that is solid and visible 
must consist of fire and earth. 

5 On this see infra, p. 380. 

7 See n. 2 and the quotation 
from Aristotle sup.vol. i. p. 474. 
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other heavenly spheres.'' Between him and Aristotle 
there is in this regard no difference of doctrine. 
Theophrastus, however, devoted much more attention 
to scientific than to metaphysical inquiries, and had 
indeed much more talent for them. That here also he 
continued to build upon the foundations laid by Ari- 
stotle is beyond question; but we find him exerting 
himself not only to supplement the results of his 
teacher by further observation, but also to correct them 
by re-examination of his scientific conceptions. With 
this view he instituted an inquiry in a work of his own ? 
into the conception of Motion which lay at the root of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of Nature;* and he found 
it necessary to deviate in some respects from the teach- 
ing of Aristotle on this head. He asserted, for instance, 
that Motion, which he agreed with Aristotle in defining 
as the realisation of potentiality, may be predicated in 


1 As Theophr. according to 
the passage quoted, sup. vol. i. p. 
461, 3 accepted Aristotle’s theory 
of spheres, he was obliged to pre- 
suppose also with Aristotle an 
eternal mover for each sphere— 
an hypothesis which was forced 
upon him also by the principles 
of the Peripatetic philosophy 
with respect to mover and 
moved. 

* The three books wm. xwhoews. 
On these and on the eight books 


of the Physics (if there were . 


really so many) see PHILIPPSON, 
“Tan dvéo. p. 84, UsenER, Anal. 
Theophr. 5, 8, and BRANDIS, iii. 
281. The last rightly remarks, as 
RosE, Arist. libr, ord. 87 had 


already done, that the ‘eleventh ” 


book 1. xivhoews and the ‘ four- 


teenth’ of the Physics in SimPL. 
Phys. 23, a, and Categ. 100, B 
(Schol. 331, a, 10, 92, b, 23) have 
arisen out of mere clerical 
errors (r@ ia’ and r@ 1d’ out of 
TOl A). From évdexdrm in the 
former passage came next Sexdr@ 
in the Aldine text. 

8 Theophrastus also says that 
physics have to do only with the 
motwm (see sup vol, i. p.417 sq.) ; 
see supra, vol. ii, p. 357, n. 1. 

1 évépye rod duvduer xivnrod 
H xwwnrdy ard yévos Exacroy rev 
Karnyopiay—%h rod Suvdue dvros F 
rowdroy évreddxeta—evépyerd tis 
&revhs rod Suvduer dvros F to10dTov 
nal’ Exacroy yevos TéY KaTnyopiay 
(THEOPHR. Fr. 19sq. 23b, SIMPL. 
Phys. 201, b, 94, a, m. Categ. 
ibid.) arerhs yap h ulynors (TH. 
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all the categories ; as change is not confined, as Aristotle 
tried to prove,' to substance, size, quality, locality, but is 
also applicable to relation, position, &c.? Again, Aristotle 
had asserted that all change takes place gradually, and 
therefore that everything which changes must be divi- 
sible; Theophrastus maintained, on the contrary, the 
possibility—which Aristotle himself elsewhere‘ admits 


apud THEMIST. De An. p. 199, 20 
Sp.). It is plain from the quota- 
tion, sup. vol. i. p. 383, n. 1, that 
this completely agrees with Ari- 
stotle. Nor is it easy to see in 
Simpu. Categ. 77, «. Phys. 202, a, 
the deviation from Aristotle 
which RITTER (iii. 413 sq.) finds. 
The first passage (Fr. 24) runs: 
TouTm pev yap (Theophrastus) 
duct ph xXopiCerbar thy Klynow 
vis evepyelas, elvar 8& Thy pev 
klynow rat évépyesay as by ev abti 
meprexonerny, odért méyrot Kal Thy 
évépyeiay Kivnoww Thy yop Exdorov 
ovctay Kal Tb oixeloy eldos evépyetay 
elvat éxdorov ph ovoay rabrny 
kiynow. This means, however: 
every motion is an energy, but 
every energy is not w motion; 
energy is the wider, motion the 
narrower conception. It is 
almost the opposite, therefore, 
to RITTER’s explanation : that he 
refuses to comprehend either the 
conception of energy under that 
of motion ‘or the conception of 
motion under the conception 
of energy. Phys. 202, a, 
SIMPL. says: 6 @eddpaoros (nreiv 
Sety yor wep) Tov Kivhoewy ei ai 
pey Kxivhoes ciolv, ai B& domep 
évépyeial ties, which he cites, 
however, only as proof that 
Theophr. uses xlynots not merely 
of moticn in space, but of- any 


change. In this more general 
sense he may have understood 
particularly the ‘motion of the 
soul ’ (see infra). Aristotle also, 
however, frequently uses xlynots 
synonymously with peraBoAd, 
and even he calls motion energy 
as wellas entelechy (see swp. vol. 
i. p. 383, n. 1): while, on the other 
hand, Theophr. as well as Ari- 
stotle says that it is only an in- 
complete energy. According to 
Priscian (in his paraphrase of the 
Physics bk. v. p. 287, Theophr. 
Opp. ed. Wimm. iii. 269) he says 
expressly: tatra S& [évépyem 
and xlynots] diadeper- xphodat 
5 dvaynatov evlore tots avrots 
évépacty. 

1 See supra, vol. i. p. 423, n. 1. 

* THEOPHR, Fr. 19, 20, 23 (cf. 
sup.vol.ii.p.373,n. 4). Theremark 
in Fr.20 on the motion of relation 
is obscnre, andin the words: 7 
yap évépyea kiynols re Kad Kal? abrd 
the text is probably corrupt. 
Perhaps we ought to read: 4 yap 
evepysig Kivnois rod Kad’ adrd. 
But even so the passage is not 
quite clear. 

8 Phys. vi. 4 init. (see supra, 
vol, i. p. 439, n. 3), c£ c. 10. 

* Phys. i. 3, 186, a, 13, and in 
the discussions upon light see 
supra, vol. i. p. 518, n. 3. 
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—of a simultaneous change in all parts of amass.’ Ari- 
stotle finally, in connection with the same subject, had 
assumed that, although there is a moment at which a 
change is completed, there is none at which it begins ; ? 
Theophrastus rightly held this to be inconceivable.? 
He further took serious exception to Aristotle’s doctrine 
of space.* If space is the limit set by the surrounding to 
the surrounded body, the latter must be a plain surface ; 
space would move, along with the surrounding body, 
which is inconceivable; nor would every body be in 
space, since the outermost circle would not be; more- 
over, all that is in space would cease to be so, without, 
however, itself suffering any change, if the surrounding 
body coalesced with it in one whole or were wholly 


removed.® 


Theophrastus was himself inclined to define 


space as the order and position of bodies relatively to 


1 THEMIST. Phys. vi. 4, p. 381, 
23 sqq. c. 6, 389, 8 sqq. Cf. 
Simpy. Phys. 233, a, m (Fr. 
54 sqq.). On the other hand the 
citation from Theophrastus in 
Srmet. Phys. 23, a, is not 
directed against Aristotle, but is 
in agreement with him against 
Melinus. 

2 See supra, vol. i. p. 439, n. 4. 

3 SIMPL. Phys. 230, a, m. 
THemist. Phys. p. 386, 16 Sp. 
(Schol, 110, b, 44, 411, a, 6). CF. 
Eudemus in SIMPL. 231, b (Fr. 
67 Sp.). 

4 In respect to time, on the 
other hand, he wholly agreed 
with Aristotle ; Simp. Phys, 187, 
a, m.cf. Categ. Schol. in Ar. 79, 
b, 25; controverting apparently, 
like Eudemus (according to 
Simp. Phys. 165, a, and b, Fr. 


46 Sp.), Plato’s views upon time. 

5 Fr, 21, b, Simpn. Phys. 141, 
a, m.; Theophrastus objects in 
the Physies to Aristotle’s defini- 
tion of space, ér: rb capa Fora 
év émipavelg, bri twwotpevos Fora b 
téros [but according to SIMPL. 
Phys. 131, b, 136, a 141, b, 
143, a, Theopbrastus and Eu- 
demus treated it as an axiom 
that space is immobile, as Ari- 
stotle also bad done, see sup, vol. 
i, p. 432 sq. Phys.iv. 4, 212, a, 18 
8qq.], bri ob may c&ua ev rdmy (oddt 
yap} krdravhs), Sr, dy cwvaxdaow 
ai opaipat, cab dros 6 otpavds odt 
tora ev réay [ cf. ARIST. Phys. iv. 
4, 211, a, 29), bri rd év réay Byra, 
pndey abd peracivnevra, edy ap- 
ape Ta wepiéxovra abrad, obeér 
Fora ev rére, 
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one another.’ Of less importance are some other state- 
ments quoted from the portions of his Physics which 
dealt with more general questions.? In his treatise 
upon the elements* to which the extant passage upon 
fire belongs, while holding fast to Aristotelian prin- 
ciples,‘ he nevertheless finds certain difficulties. While 
all other elements are themselves definite materials, 
fire (whether we take it to include light or not) 
only exists in materials which burn and give light; 
how then can it be treated as an elementary substance ? 
This can only be the case if we assume that in a higher 
region ® heat is pure and unmixed, whereas upon earth 


1 Srp, ibid. 149, b, m. (Fr. 
22): Theophrastus says, though 
only as a suggestion (és év dropla 
mpodywy Tov Adyov): ‘ whore ovK 
Zort nad’ abroy obaia tts 6 Té1o0s, 
GAG TH Tabet nal Céoe: Ta owpd- 
Tov Aéyerat kate Tas ptoes Kad 
duvdwers, Spolws 8 ert (gov Kal 
gutay Kal Baws Trav dvopowpepdr, 
elre gubixer etre dpoxor, Eupoppov 
dirhy piow éxdvrwv* ral yap rod- 
tav rdéis tis Kal Oéois TGY pepav 
éort mpds thy 8Any ovclav~ 51d rat 
Exagrov év rh abtoi xmpa Aéyerat 
7G exew thy oixelay rdtw, éwel Kal 
tev Tov odparos pepay ExacToy 
emmoOjceev by kal dmrairhoee Thy 
éavrod xépay sad Céow,’ 

2 At the beginning of his 
treatise he had illustrated the 
beginning of Aristotle’s with the 
remark that all natural existences 
have their principles as all natural 
bodies are composite (SIMPL. 
Phys. 2,b, 5, b, m. Sehel. in Ar. 
324, a, 22, 3825, b, 15. PHILop. 
Phys. A, 2, m.); in the third 
book, which was also entitled 
am. ovpavod, he distinguishes three 


kinds of becoming: by means of 
something similar, something 
opposite, and something which is 
neither similar nor opposite to 
that which comes to be but only 
in general a previous actuality 
(Fr. 16, b, SIMPL. ibid. 287, a). 

8 According to Alex. in SIMPL. 
De Calo, init., Schol. 468, a, 11, 
Theophrastus had discussed these 
in the treatise w. odpavod, which 
however (ibid, 435, b, 33, and 
previous note) is the same as 
Physics, Bk. iii. Srmeu. De Colo, 
517, a, 31, however, cites also a 
special work by him, wep) ris ray 


aroixelwy yeréeoews (USHNER, 
Anal. 21, thinks perhaps the 
same as Diog.,, v. 39, calls 7. 
yevérews), 


‘ The composition of the ele- 
ments of heat, cold, &c. (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 478 sqq.; to this account, 
e.g. De Igne, 26: 7d yap wip Oeppdy 
xal Enpéy refers). Similarly the 
theory of the natural weight and 
levity of bodies; cf. De Vent. 
22, De Sensu, 88 sq. 

5 év abtij rH mparn ohalpa, by 
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it is only found in union with something else and in 
a process of becoming; but in this case we must again 
ask whether terrestrial fire springs from the heavenly 
element or owes its origin to certain states and move- 
ments in burning material.! Again, how are we to 
explain the sun? If it consists of a kind of fire, this 
must be very different from other fire; if it does not 
consist of fire, we should then have to explain how it 
can kindle fire. In any case we should have to admit 
that not only fire but also heat are properties. But how is 
it possible to admit this with regard to heat, which is a 
far more universal and elementary principle than fire ? 
Thissuggests further questions. Are heat, cold, &c. really 
first principles and nct merely attributes ?? Are the so- 
called simple bodies not rather composite things? since 
even moisture cannot be without fire, for if it were it 
would freeze; nor can the earth be wholly without 
moisture, for if it were it would fall to pieces.* We 
are not, however, justified in ascribing to Theophrastus 
on account of these criticisms an actual departure from 
the Aristotelian doctrine.* He is only following his 
general custom of pointing out the difficulties which his 
Master’s view involves, without necessarily giving it up. 

It is the less necessary to follow Theophrastus 


which, however, only the first AapBdvove: rd Bepudy kal rd puxpoy 


elemental sphere can be meant. 

1 De Igne, 3-5. Of. also 
OLYMPIODORUS in Meteorol. i. 
187, id. 

2 Ibid. 5-7, where § 6 with 
the words: év ‘Smoxemerp Tw Kah 
To mip al 6 HAws 7d Gepudy we 
must supply exe. 

8 Ibid. 8: palverar yap otrw 


&owep 7é0q Tway eiva, obk fpxal 
kal Suvdueis Gua be Kai Trav 
amrGy Acyouevwr oicis BiKTh Te 
nal évumdpxouca bAAHAaLS Kc. 

4 Aristotle also says that the 
elements do not present them- 
selves separately in actuality ; 
see supra, vol. i. p. 482, u. 4. 
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further in his discussion of fire, inasmuch as, in spite 
of many true observations, he not unfrequently proceeds 
upon false assumptions and fails to bring to the elucida- 
tion of the facts any actual knowledge of the processes 


of combustion.! 


Nor need we enter into his account of 


wind 2 (the cause of which he traces to the motion of the 
sun and warm vapours’), of the origin of rain,‘ of the 
signs of the weather,’ of stones,® of smells,’ tastes,* 


1 Thus, for the explanation 
of several actual or supposed 
phenomena, we have such as- 
sumptions as that the smaller 
fire (as also ARIST. supposes, 
Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 323, b, 8) is 
consumed by the greater, or that 
it is suppressed and suffocated 
by the density of the air (Fr. 3, 
10 sq. 58; Fr. 10, 1 sq); that a 
cold environment increases the 
interior heat by repulsion (évri- 
mepioracis) (ibid. 13, 15, 18, 74, 
mw. [pér. 23, 7. Aermopux. Fr. 10, 
6; Caus. Pl. i. 12, 3, vi. 18,11, 
and passim ; ef. the Index under 
avrimeploracis, avrimepitoracbat, 
Piuv. Qu. Wat. 18, p. 915) and 
the like. Hence also the state- 
ment (in Simpy. De Celo, 268, 
a, 27; K. Schol. 513, a, 28) that 
there have been cases of sparks 
darting from men’s eyes. 

211. dvéuwy (Fr. 5). In § 5 
of this work mention is also 
made of that x. bidrwy (cf. Dio. 
v.45; USENER, Anal. Theophr.7). 

3 Toid. §§ 19 sq. ALEX. in 
Meteorol. 100, b; cf. sup. vol. i. 
p.514sq. Theophrastus had spoken 
more fully on this subject in an 
earlier treatise—De Vent. 1. 

*On this see OLYMPiIo- 
DORUS on Meteorol. i. 222 id. 

3 TL. onpelor bddrar kal mvevpd- 


Tw kal xemdver kal ebd:Or(Fr. 6). 

6 TI, Al€wy (Fr. 2), according 
to § 59 written during the Ar- 
chonship of Praxibulns (01. 116, 
2,315 B.c.) At the beginning 
of this essay the treatise on 
Metals, on which cf. USENER, p. 
6, and supra, vol. i. p. 84,n. 1, is 
mentioned. THEOPHR. (ibid.) 
makes stones consist of earth, 
metals of water, herein (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 514) connecting his doc- 
trine with that of Aristotle, 
whom he follows in general in 
the treatment of this subject 
(see SCHNEIDER'S references in 
his Commentar, iv. 535 sqq. and 
passim), except that he goes 
much more deeply into particu- 
lars than Aristotle did in the cor- 
responding section of the Meteor- 
ology (iii. 6). 

7 On smells and tastes cf. 
Caus. Pl. vi. 1-5 (on those of 
plants, the rest of the book); on 
smells alone: wep) douéy (Fr. 4). 
Theophrastus here treats of the 
kinds of smells which do not 
permit of such sharp separation 
as the kinds of tastes, and next 
with great fullness of particular 
fragrant or offensive substances, 
their mixture, kc. Cf. also PLuT. 
Qu. Conv. i. 6,1, 4. 

8 On these also he had written 
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light,' colours,? sounds.? 


a special treatise, according to 
Dioa. v. 46, in five hooks (cf. 
USENER, p. 8, and sup. vol. i. p. 
84,n.1); Caus. Pl. vi. 1, 2, 4,1, he 
enumerates seven chief tastes 
with an obvious reminiscence of 
ARIST. De Sensu, 4, 442, a, 19 (see 
sup. vol. i. p. 85). Lbid.c. 1, 1 he 
gives a definition of xuuds, which 
agrees with that of Aristotle (see 
sup. vol. i.p. 518). OLYMPIOD. in 
Meteorol, i. 286 id. mentions an 
assumption with reference to the 
briny taste of sea water (that it 
comes from the nature of the 
bottom of the sea). 

1 Theophrastus had explained 
his theory on this subject in the 
fifth book of the Physics, of 
which fragments have been pre- 
served to us in PRISCIAN’s Para- 
phrase (see PHILIPPSON, “YA 
évOpwrlvn, pp. 241 sqq.; WIMMER, 
Theophr. Opp. iii. 232 sqq.). On 
light and transparency cf. § 16 
sqq. The diapaves is, according 
to the view here presented, which 
agrees with Aristotle’s (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 518, u. 3), not a body but 
a property or state of certain 
bodies, and when light is called 
the évépyeim Tov diapavois (§ 18), 
évépyea, must be understood in 
the wider sense of a md@nua or 
certain change in the transparent. 
The idea that light is a material 
emanation is rejected. 

2 All that can be obtained 
on this subject from the works 
of Theophrastus (to which, how- 
ever, the pseudo Aristotelian 
treatise on Colours does not be- 
long ; cf. supra, vol ii. p, 355, n. 2) 
is almost entirely in agreement 
with Aristotle, and it is brought 
together by PRANTL, Arist. tb. d. 


His view of the structure of 


Farben, 181 sqq.: Fr. 89, 3, 6 
also belongs to this group. 

8 Theophr. had discussed 
these in the treatise upon 
Music. In the fragment of this 
treatise which Porphyry has pre- 
served (Fr. 89) in Ptol. Harm. 
(WALLISH, Opp. iii. 241 sqq.) 
he controverts the assumption 
that the difference between 
higher and lower notes is merely 
a numerical one. We cannot 
assert that the higher note either 
consists of more parts or moves 
more swiftly (qAeiouvs &pidpobs 
xwetra: §& 3, which according to 
§ 5 jin. seems to refer to the 
greater swiftness of motion by 
means of which in the same 
time it traverses a greater 
number of equal spaces) than 
the lower (the former was Hera- 
clides’, the latter Plato’s and 
Aristotle’s assumption ; see Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 887, 1, 655 n. and sup. vol.i. 
p.519). For in the first placeif the 
essence of sound is number, then 
wherever we have number we 
must also have sound; on the 
other hand, if number is not the 
essence of sound, sounds are not 
distinguished by number only ; 
in the second place ohservation 
shows that for a low note an 
equally strong movement is re- 
quired as for a high one; and 
again the two could not accord 
with one another if they moved 
with unequal velocity or con- 
sisted of an unequal number of 
movements. If a higher note is 
audible at a greater distance, 
this is only hecause itis trans- 
mitted in wa merely forward 
direction, whereas the deep note 
is transmitted in all directions. 
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the universe agrees in every respect with Aristotle’s.’ 
He shares also his doctrine that the world is without 
beginning or end, defending it, @ propos of Aristotle’s 
physical theory, with great fullness and success against 


the founder of the Stoic school.? 


He holds thatintervals do not ex- 
plain the difference in notes, 
they merely make the latter per- 
ceptihle hy omission of the inter- 
mediate notes. In their case 
much more than in that of colours 
a qualitative difference must be 
admitted. Wherein this differ- 
ence, however, consists, Theophr. 
does not seem more precisely to 
have defined. 

! We see this from the state- 
ment of Simplicins on the retro- 
gressive spheres quoted sup. vol.i. 
p. 502, n. 1, and that of Pseudo- 
Alex. in Metaph. 678, 13 Bon. (807, 
b, 9 Br.) which agrees with it. The 
remark Fr. 171 (7. rav ‘Iydiwv) 6 
that the air is nearer the fire 
than is the water refers to Ari- 
stotle’s assumption that the 
elements lie ronnd the earth in 
the form of asphere. We need not 
believe that Theophr. held the 
Milky Way, as Macros. Somn. 
Scip. i. 15 supposes, to be the 
band that unites the two hemi- 
spheres of which the celestial 
sphere is composed; he may 
have compared it with such a 
band, but the idea that the celes- 
tial sphere is really composed of 
two parts is inconsistent with 
Aristotle’s doctrine that the 
world by reason of she nature of 
its materials can only have the 
form of a perfect sphere (see sup. 
vol. i. p. 486 sq.). It has already 
been remarked sup. vol. ii. p. 372, 
that Theophrastus follows Ari- 


And since among 


stotle in his general view of the 
world. 

2 The extract from his 
treatise on this subject given in 
the pseudo- Philo has already been 
considered, sup. vol. ii. p. 354, n. 3. 
Theophr. here (c. 23 sqq. Bern.) 
controverts four arguments of 
his opponent and maintains 
against them (as is shown in 
ZELLER’S Hermes, xi. 424 sq.) c. 
25, p. 270, 6 sqq. that in the first 
place their assertion that if the 
world were without beginning 
all unevenness in the earth’s 
surface must long ago have been 
levelled, overlooks the fact 
that the fire in the earth 
which originally heaved up the 
mountains (cf. on this Theophr. 
F. 2, 3) also keeps them up; and 
in the second place if from the re- 
treat of the sea which has taken 
place at particular places, a final 
exhanstion of it and an absorp- 
tion of all elements in fire are 
inferred, this overlooks the 
fact that that decrease (as Ari- 
stotle had previously taught, see 
sup. vol. ii. p. 30, n. 2) is a merely 
local one and is counterhalanced 
by an increase at other places; 
just as little in the third place 
does it follow from the transi- 
torioess of all particular parts of 
the world, that the world as a 
whole is transitory, inasmuch as 
the destruction of one thing is 
always the birth of another (cf. on 
this sup. vol. i. p.485). 1f finally 
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other presuppositions of the Peripatetic system the 
eternity of the human race was involved in the eternity 
of the world,! while on the other hand the relatively 
recent origin of civilisation was recognised by Theo- 
phrastus and illustrated by researches into the origin of 
the arts upon which it depends? and of religious rites,* 
he assumed with his Master that there occurred from 
time to time overwhelming natural disasters which, 
covering vast territories, either totally annihilated the 
inhabitants or reduced them again to the primeval state 
of barbarism.* The mistake, in fact, which Aristotle 
made in assuming with the old astronomy that in the 
eternity of the universe is involved also that of the earth 
and the human race,’ reveals itself again in Theophrastus. 

Striking proof of Theophrastus’s ability in the field 
of natural history is afforded by his two works upon 


man and therefore also the world 


Maxpats éviauTa@yv mepiddois: and 
is said tohave had a beginning, 


after further explaining how 


because the arts without which 
man cannot live have had one, 
Theophr. opposes to this view 
the theory developed in the 
text. 

1 Cf. sup. voi. ii. p. 32, n. 1. 

? Diog. v. 47 mentions two 
hooks hy him 7. edpyudrav, 

5 See more on this subject, 
infra. 

4 lt is not permissible, says 
the pseudo-Philo, c. 27, p. 274, 
3 sqq. Bern., to judge the anti- 
quity of man from tbat of the 
acts. For opal ray xara viv 
oix abpdwy ardyrwy GAAR Tav 
twrAcorway Svot tais peyloras 
airlas dvariOevrat, mupds Kal b8aros 
dAéerois popais. Katackyrrey & 
éxarépay éy méper acl» éy mdvu 


both kinds of devastation occur, 
and how the inhabitants of the 
mountains are swept away by 
the one, those of the valleys and 
plains by the other, he proceeds : 
kar 3h robs AexOevras Tpdmous 
Sixa puplwy BAAwy Bpaxvrépwr 
Pleipopevoy tod wrelorov pépous 
avOpdérwy émdureiy é& dvdynns Kad 
ras Téxvas .. émeiddy 88 af wiv 
kowal vécor xadrdowoww, pknrar 
Be dvnBav kad BAraordvey 7d yévos 
ék Tay wh mpokaroAnpbdrtwy Tois 
émtBpioacr Seivois, tpxecOat nad ras 
réxvas médw cuvioracOa, ob Td 
Tp@rov yevouevas, BAAG TH pewdoer 
Tov exdvtwy Stoomaviabeloas, 

5 Cf. on this Phil.-histor. 
Abhandl. der Berl. Ahademe, 
1878, pp. 105 sq. 
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plants.' Observations are there collected with the most 
unwearied diligence from all regions of the world acces- 
sible at that time. All the information attainable by 
the insufficient means and methods at the disposal 
of the investigator of the period, not only upon the 
form and parts, but also upon the development, the 
cultivation, the use, and the geographical distribution 
of a large number of plants,? is there set down. His 
statements are moreover in general so reliable, and 
where they rest on the testimony of others so cautious, 
that they give us the most favourable impression of his 
power of observation and critical skill. Neither ancient 
nor medieval times have any botanical work of equal 
importance to compare with the writings of Theo- 
phrastus. The scientific explanation of the facts, 
however, was necessarily in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory, since neither botany nor science in general 
was as yet adequate to this task. Aristotle was 
able in his geological works to compensate in some 
degree for the like defect both by the general grandeur 
of his fundamental thoughts and in particular by a 
multitude of brilliant conjectures and startling observa- 
tions; but Theophrastus cannot be compared with his 
Master in either of these respects. 


1 According to KIRCHNER, 
Die Botan. Schrift. d. Th. (Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Supplementb. vii.) p. 
497, he names 550 plants, and of 
these there are about 170 with re- 
gard to which we do not know 
whether they had been previously 
known. As, however, he omits 
several with regard to which it 
can be proved that they were 


known hefore his time, we cannot 
assume that he intended to 
enumerate all that were known 
to him. 

2 Cf. what BRANDIS, iii. 298 
sqq., KIRCHNER, 499 sqq., have 
collected from the writings of 
Theophrastus on the sources and 
compass of his botanical know- 
ledge. 
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The fundamental ideas of his botanical theory are 
taken from Aristotle! Plants are living creatures.” 
Theophrastus does not make express mention of a soul 
in them; he regards their natural heat and moisture 
as the seat of their life,3 finding in these also the chief 
ground of the individual peculiarities by which they 
are differentiated from one another.4 But in order 
that they may germinate and grow, a suitable external 
environment is indispensable.6 Their progress and 
perfection, their improvement or deterioration depend, 
therefore, in this respect, primarily upon the heat and 


\ KIRCHNER, ibid. 514 sqq. 
gives us a comparison of Theo- 
phrastus’s botanical theory with 
Aristotle’s so far as we know it. 

2 Zavra, Caus i. 4, 5, v. 5, 23 
18, 2; €uBia, ibid. v. 4, 5; they 
have not @n [#6n] and mpdte:s, 
like the animals, but they have 
Blous, Hist. i. 1, 1. 

3 Hist. i. 2,4: dmav yap purby 
éxes Twa Sypéryta Kal Cepydryta 
ciugutoy domwep Kal (gov, dy 
bwodeimdvrwy ylverat yipas Kal 
pelos, TeArAclws Se sSroduwdéyTwy 
Odvaros wal atavois. Cf, 11, 3; 
Caus. i. 1, 8: for germination 
there is required Euftos éypérys 
and oiuguroy Cepudy as well asa 
certain proportion between them. 
Hist. i. 11,1: the seed contains 
the cuuguroy bypbv Kal Geppdy, and 
if these escape, it loses the power 
of germination. See further 
Caus. ii. 6,1 sq. 8, 3, aud other 
passages. 

4 Cf. Caus. i. 10, 5. Ibid. c. 
21, 3: ras idlas Exdorwy pices 
elt’ oby dypérntt Kal Enpdrynte Kad 
muxvérytt [WIMMER'S conjecture } 
kal pavdrnt: Kal Tots TotodTots 


Biaepodoas elre Oepudryt: al 
puxpérnrt, The latter, however, 
he remarks, are difficult to mea- 
sure: he accordingly exerts him- 
self here and in c. 22 to dis- 
cover marks by means of which 
we may recognise the degrees 
of temperature in a plant, an 
endeavour in which, as we might 
suppose, he meets with very 
little success. 

5 Caus. ii. 3, 4: del yap def 
Adyor twa Exew Thy Kpaow ris 
gtcews mpbs 7rd Tepiexov. 7, 1: 
7rd ovyyevés Tis pioews Exacrov 
tyes wpds roy oixetov [rémov] . . . 
oiov 7 Oeppdrns kad t) Wuxpérys Kal 
h Enpérns nal 4 bypérns: Cyret yap 
7% mpdopopa kara Thy Kpaow. oc. 
9, 6: H yap emibupla aor rod 
cuvyyevods. The statement of 
BRANDIS (iii. 319) that the effi- 
cacy of heat, &c., is conditioned 
also by the opposite is not to be 
found either in Caus. ii. 9, 9, or 
anywhere else in Theophrastus, 
although he states in another 
connection, Hist. v. 9, 7, that 
passive and active must be 
heterogeneous, 
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moisture of the air and the ground and on the effects of 
sun and rain.! The more harmonious the relation in 
which all these factors stand to one another and to the 
plant, the more favourable are they to its development,” 
which is therefore conditioned partly by outward in- 
fluences and partly by the peculiar nature of the plant 
or the seed, in reference to the latter of which we must 
again distinguish between the active force and the 
passive susceptibility to impressions from without.’ 
This physical explanation does not, of course, with 
Theophrastus any more than with Aristotle exclude the 
teleological, which he finds both in the peculiar perfec- 
tion of the plant itself and in its usefulness for man, 
without, however, going deeper into this side of the 
question or developing it in relation to the rest of his 
botanical theory.‘ 

The chief subjects discussed in the remaining por- 
tions of the two works upon plants are the parts, the 
origin and development, and the classification of plants. 

In considering the first of these Theophrastus en- 
counters the question whether annual growths such as 
leaves, blossoms, and frnit are to be regarded as parts 
of the plant or not. Without giving a definite answer 
to this question he inclines to the latter view, and 
accordingly names as the essential external parts of the 


1 Of. Hist. i. 7, 1; Cous. i. n. 1, of the compression of in- 
21, 2 sqq. ii. 13, 5, iii. 4, 3; 22, 3, ternal heat by external cold. 


iv. 4, 9 sq. 18, and other passages. 2 Caus. i. 10, 5; 6, 8, ii. 9, 13, 
In the explanation of the pheno- iii. 4, 3, and passin. 

mena themselves, Theophrastus 3 The Svvauis Tod morety and 
indeed not unfreqnently gets roi marxew, Cans. iv. 1, 3. 

into difficulty, and rescues him- * See supra,vol. ii. p. 369, n. 2. 
self by assumptions such as that 5 Hist. i. 1, 1-4. 


referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 378, 
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plant’ the root, stem (or stalk), branches and twigs.’ 
He shows how plants are differentiated by the presence 
or absence, the character, the size, and the position of 
these parts,’ remarking that there is nothing which is 
found in all plants as invariably as mouth and belly are 
in animals, and that in view of the infinite variety of 
botanical forms we must frequently be content with 
mere analogy. As ‘internal parts’® he names bark, 
wood, pith, and as the ‘ constituent parts’ of these again, 
sap, fibres, veins and pulp. From these, which are 
permanent, he distinguishes finally the yearly changing 
elements, which, indeed, in many cases are the whole 
plant.’ Here, however, as not unfrequently elsewhere, 
he takes the tree as the basis of his investigation ; it 
seems to stand with him for the perfect plant, just as 
humanity stands with Aristotle for the perfect animal 
and man for the perfect type of humanity. 

In his treatment of the origin of plants, Theophras- 
tus points out three distinct methods of propagating 
them, viz. from seed, from parts of other plants, and by 
spontaneous generation. The most natural of these is 


17d &w pépia (ibid.), the 
dvopotopepy (ibid. 12, cf. supra, 
vol. i. p. 517, n. 6, and vol. ii. 
p. 28, n. 1. 

2 §l¢a, navaAbs, axpendr, KAdbos 

« ort BE Alfa wey Br of Thy 
cpopiy émdyera: [it depends on 
this,i.e. on the ddvauss puotch, not 
on the position in the ground, 
Hist. i. 6, 9] wavads 5& cis 3 
déperar. Kavrddy Bt Adyw rb brép 
vis mepunds eh’ Ey . . . axpendvas 
B& robs awd robTov axiCouévous, 
obs fw Kadodow SCuvs. xrAddov 
Bé7d Padornpa 7d ek TobTwy é¢’ 


VOL. II. 


ey ofoy pwdAtora 7d eréresov, Hist. 
i.1, 9. Aristotle’s view was not 
altogether identical; see supra, 


‘vol. ii. p. 35, n. 4. 


3 Thid. 6 sqq. 

4 Ibid. 10 sqq. 

» 7d évrds, ibid. ; rd ek dy raidra, 
éuotopepy, ibid. 2, 1. 

6 Hist. i. 2, 1, 8. On the 
meaning of ts, pat, cdpt of 
plants, see MmyrErR, Gesch. der 
Bot. i. 160 sq. 

7 Hist. i. 2, 1 sq. 

® Here he follows Aristotle; 
see supra, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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from seed. All seed-bearing plants employ this method, 
even if individuals among them exhibit another as 
well. This law, acccording to Theophrastus, is not only 
obvious from observation, but follows still more clearly 
from the consideration that otherwise the seed of such 
plants would serve no purpose, in a system of nature 
where nothing, least of all anything so essential as the 
seed, is purposeless.! Theophrastus compares seed, as 
Empedocles had done, to eggs,” but he has no true con- 
ception of the fructification and sexual differences of 
plants. He often distinguishes, indeed, between male 
and female plants,’ differing in this from Aristotle ;* but 
when we inquire what he means by this, we find, in the 
first place, that this distinction refers always to plants 
as a whole and not to the organs of fructification in 
them, and can apply, therefore, only to the smallest 
portion of the vegetable kingdom; that, in the second 
place, it is applied by Theophrastus only to trees, and 
not even to all these ; and, thirdly, that even here it rests 
not upon any actual knowledge of the process of fractifi- 
cation, but upon vague analogies of popular language.® 


1 Caus.i.1,1 sq. 4,1; Hist. 
ii. 1,1, 3. 

2 Caus.i.7,1, cf. ZELLER, Ph, 
ad, Gr. i. 717, 5. So also Aristotle, 
Gen. An. i. 22, 731, a, 4. 

3 See supra, vol. ii. p. 34,n.1, 
and p. 48. 

4 See Index under &ppyy and 
OjAvs. 

5 Jt is clear from his whole 
mode of applying the distinction 
between male and female plants 
that Theophrastus was not the 
first to make it. It is plain 
that he found it already exist- 


ing, and that it belongs in fact 
to the unscientific use of lan- 
guage. He nowhere gives a 
more exact definition of its 
significance or its basis; on the 
contrary, he frequently marks 
it as a customary division by 
the use of adodo: ora similar 
expression (¢.g. Hist. iii. 3, 7, 8, 
1, 12, 6, 15, 3, 18, 5). The 
division in his text is limited to 
trees: trees, he says, are divided 
into male and female (Hist. i. 
14, 5, iii. 8, 1; Caus. i. 22,1, and 
passim) ; and nowhere does he 
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On the other hand, he instituted accurate observations 
upon the process of germination in some plants.! 
Among the different methods of propagating plants by 
slips, bulbs, &c., which Theophrastus minutely dis- 


call any other plant but a tree 
male or female; for although 
he says (Hist. iv. 11, 4) of a 
species of reed that in compari- 
son with others it is @7Aus rH 
mporéwe., this is quite different 
from a division into a male and 
female species. Theophrastus 
speaks also (Caus. vi. 15, +) of 
an éouh O7Avs. Even trees, haw- 
ever, do not all fall under the 
above division ; cf. Hist. i. 8, 2: 
kal ra ppeva Be Trav Ondrcdv 
aQwidorepa, ev ofs €oriy Epgo. 
This is enough to show that the 
division is not hased on any 
correct conceptions as to the 
fructification of plants, and all 
that he further states concerning 
it proves how little value must 
be set upon it. The distinction 
between male and female trees 
is found to consist in the former 
heing barren, or at any rate 
less fruitful than the latter 
( Hist, iti. 8, 1). The most general 
distinction between trees is that 
of male and female, ay rd pév 
kapropdpoy To 5& sKapmov éml 
tTivav. ev ois b& &upw Kapropdpa, 
7d OfAv = KaAAtKaprérepoy al 
moAvKapmérepoy : some, however, 
contrariwise call the latter kind 
of trees male. Caus. ii. 10,1: 
Th piv tkapwa Ta BE Kdpria Tay 
ayplov, & 5) Ohrea ra 5’ Sppeva 
nadovow. Cf. Hist. iii. 3,7, 0.9, 1, 
2, 4, 6, v. 10, 4, c. 12, 6, ¢. 15, 3, 
c. 18,5; Caus. i. 22,1, iv. 4, 2). 
Moreover, it is remarked that 
the male have more branches 


(Mist. i. 8, 2), and that their 
wood is harder, of closer tissne, 
and darker, while the female are 
more slender (Hist. iii. 9, 3, v. 
4,1; Caus.i. 8,4). Only of the 
date tree does Theophrastus say 
that the fruit of the female 
ripens and does not fall off if 
the pollen of the male fall upon 
it, and he compares this with 
the shedding of the spawn by 
the male fish; but even in this 
he cannot see fructification in 
the proper sense, as the fruit is 
supposed to be already there; 
his explanation of the matter 
rather is that the fruit is warmed 
and dried by the pollen, and he 
compares the process with the 
caprification of figs (Caus. ii. 9, 
15, ili. 18, 1; Hist. ii. 8, 4, 6, 6). 
He never supposes that all seed- 
formation depends upon fructifi- 
cation. In Caus. iii. 18, 1, he ex- 
pressly rejects the idea which 
might have been founded upon 
this fact: mpbs 7d reArcioyovety wh 
atrapkes clyat rd O7Av, remarking 
that if it were so there would be 
not only one or two examples of 
it, but it would necessarily esta- 
hlish itself in all, or at any 
rate in most, cases. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he 
says (Caus. iv. 4,10) that in the 
case of plants the earth bears 
the same relation to the seed as 
the mother does in the case of 
animals. 

1 Hist. viii, 2, on grain, pnise, 
and some trees. : 


ca2 
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cusses,! he reckons grafting and budding, in which he 
says the stem serves as soil for the bud or the graft ;? 
and, as a second method of a similar kind, the annual 
sprouting of plants. In reference, finally, to spon- 
taneous generation, Theophrastus indeed remarks that 
this is not unfrequently merely apparent, the seeds of 
many plants being so minute as to escape observation, 
or having been carried by winds, water and birds to 
places where we least expect to find them. But that 
it does actually take place, especially in the case of 
smaller plants, he does not doubt, and he explains it, like 
the spontaneous generation of animals, as the result of 
the decomposition of certain materials under the in- 
fluence of terrestrial and solar heat.® 

In classifying plants, Theophrastus arranges them 
under the four heads of trees, bushes, shrubs and herbs,’ 
calling attention at the same time to the unsatisfactori- 
ness of this classification.* He further distinguishes 


\ Hist. ii, l sq. Caus. i. 1-4 
and passim. Also propagation 
by the so-called tears (Sdxpua), on 
which see Caus i. 4, 6, Hist. ii. 2, 
l,and ci. Mryur, Gesch. der Bot. 
i. 168. 

2 Caus. i. 6. 

3 Caus. i. 10, 1, where this 
subject is further discussed. 

4 Caus. i. 5, 2-4, ii. 17, 5; 
Hist. iii. 1, 5. 

5 Cf. Caus.i. 1, 2, 5, 1. ii. 9, 
14, iv. 4, 10, Hist. iii. 1, 4. 

6 Caus.i.5, 5; cf. ii. 9, 6,17, 5. 

1 Hist. i. 38, 1, with the 
further explanation: dév8poy piv 
ody dort Td ard fl€ns povoorérexes 
moAvKAadoy O(wrdy ovK evamdAuToy 
. . » Odpvos 8 7d dad Al€ns moad- 


KAadov .. . . ppdyavor Se 7d amd 
pitns woAvoréAcxes Kal moAdKAaBS OY 

. « wha Be 7d dd picns puaddo- 
pédpov mpoidy &arérexes of 6 Havads 
omepnopédpos, 

8 Ibid, 2: Bet Be robs Bpous 
ottws amodéxerbar kal AauBdvey 
as ting Kal én) Td wiv Aeyouevous - 
fia yap lows emaddAdrrew Bdzae, 
Ta de kal wapd Thy aywyhy [hy 
culture] dAAodrepa yiverbar Kat 
exBalve ris picews. And after 
explaining hy examples and 
further enlarging upon this fact, 
that there are also bushes and 
herbs with the form of trees, and 
that we might thus be inclined 
to lay more stress upon the size, 
strength and durability of plants, 
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between garden and wild plants, fruit-bearing and 
barren, blossoming and non-blossoming, evergreen and 
deciduous ; while admitting that these also are vanishing 
distinctions, he yet regards them as the common natural 
characteristics of certain classes.! He lays special stress, 
however, on the division into land and water plants.’ In 
his own treatment of plants he follows the first main 
division, except that he classes trees and bushes toge- 
ther.’ Into the further contents of his botanical writ- 
ings, however, we cannot here enter.* 

Of Theophrastus’s work upon Zoology * hardly any- 
thing remains to us; nor does the information which 
we possess from other sources as to his zoological doc- 
trines justify us in attributing to him more in this field 


he concludes again, § 5: bia 3% 
Tadra domep Acyouey ode arpiBo- 
Aoyntéoy TE bpw GAAG THE Time 
Anwréoy Tavs aopiapous. 

1 Hist. i. 8, 5 sq. and some 
further remarks c. 14, 3. In 
respect to the distinction be- 
tween garden and wild plants 
especially he observes here and 
iii. 2, 1 sq. that this is a natural 
one, as some plants degenerate 
under cultivation, or at least do 
not improve; others, on the con- 
trary (Caus. i. 16, 13), are de- 
signed for it. 

2 Hist. i. 4, 2 sq. 14, 3, iv, 6, 
1; Caus. ii. 3, 5. 

8 Booksii_v. ofthe History of 
Plants treat of trees and bushes, 
therefore of ligneous plants; 
book vi. of shrubs; hooks vii. 
viii. of herbs; book ix. dis- 
cusses the sap and healing 
qualities of plants. 

4 BRANDIS, tii. 302 sqq., gives 


a review of the contents of both 
works; see also a shorter one in 
MunyeER, Gesch. der Bot. i, 159 
sqq. 
5 Seven books, which Dioe. v. 
43 first enumerates singly by 
their particular titles, and then 
comprehends under the common 
title +. ¢gwy. Single hooks are 
also cited by Athenzus among 
others; see USENER, p. 5, 
Theophrastus himself refers 
(Caus. Pl. ii. 17, 9, cf iv. 5, 7) to 
the ioropia: wept (gov. He does not 
seem, however (if we may judge 
from the single titlesin Diogenes), 
to have intended in this work to 
give a complete natural history, 
but only (as was his general plan 
where Aristotle had already laid 
down the essential principles) 
to supplement Aristotle’s work 
by a minute treatment of par- 
ticular points. To this work 
belong Fr. 171-190. 
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than an extension of Aristotle’s labours by further obser- 
vations and some isolated researches of minor value.! 
His views upon the nature of life and of the human 


soul are of more importance.? 


’ The citations from him re- 
lating to this, apart from isolated, 
and sometimes rather mythical, 
references to his natural history 
(e.g. Fr. 175 and the statement 
in PLur. Qu. conv. vii. 2, 1), are 
limited to the following :— 
Auimals occupy a higher stage 
than plants: they have not only 
life hut also € [#07] and 
mpdtes (Hist. i. 1,1); they are 
related to man, not only in hody, 
but also in soul (sce infra, p. 394, 
n.1). Their life proceeds in the 
tirst instance frcm a native, in- 
ternal heat (Fr. 10 a. Aerropux. 2); 
at the same time they require a 
suitable (cduuerpos) environment, 
air, food, &c. (Caus. Pl. ii. 3, 4 
sq. iii, 17, 83); alterations of 
place and season produce in them 
certain changes (Hist. ii. 4, 4, 
Caus. ii, 18, 5, 16, 6). With 
Aristotle (see Chap. X. supra) 
Theophrastus emphasises the 
marks of design in their bodily 
organs as against the older phys- 
ics: the physical organism is the 
instrument, not the cause of vital 
activity (De Sensu, 24). Here, 
however, Theophrastus does not, 
any more than Aristotle (see Ch. 
VIL. supra), overlook the fact that 
even in the case of animals it is 
impossible to trace in every parti- 
cular a definite design (Fr. 12, 29: 
see supra, vol. iip.11,n.2). A dis- 
tinction is occasionally made be- 
tween land- and water-animals 
(Hist. i 4, 2,14, 3. iv. 6,1; Caus. ii. 
3,5); wild and tame (Hist. iii. 2, 2, 
Caus. i.16, 13) ; on the latter dis- 
tinction in Hist. i.3, 6 he remarks 


Several of the funda- 


that the measure of it is relation 
to man, 6 yap dvOpwros } pdvov h 
pdAiora Huepov. The use which 
the different animals are to one 
another Theophrastus had referred 
to in the Natural History ( Caus. 
ii. 17; 9 ef. § 5). Concerning the 
origin of animals he also helieves 
in spontaneous generation even 
in the case of eels, snakes and 
fish (Caus. i. 1, 2, 5,5, 1.9, 6, 
17,5; Fr. 171, 9,11, 174, 1,6; 
cf. Porpn. De Abst. ii. 5, accord- 
ing to which the first animals 
must have sprung from the earth, 
and the treatise 7. réy abropdrwy 
(gov in Diog. v. 46); their meta- 
morphoses are mentionedin Caus. 
ii. 16, 7, iv. 5, 7. Respiration 
he conceives, with Aristotle, to 
serve the purpose of refrigera- 
tion: fish do not breathe, because 
the water performs this service 
for them (Fr. 171,1, 3; of. Fr. 
10,1). Lassitude is traced (Fr. 
7, 1, 4, 6, 16) to a odvrniis, a de- 
composition of certain consti- 
tuents of the body (cf. the 
obvrnyua, vol. ii. p. 51, n. 2, sup.) ; 
vertigo (Fr. 8, 7. iAfyywy), to the 
irregular circulation of the 
humours in the head. Fr. 9, wm. 
i8pérwv investigates the proper- 
ties of perspiration and their 
conditions. Fainting is the re- 
sult of the want or loss of vital 
heat in the respiratory organs 
(Fr. 10, w. Aewopuxlas); simi- 
larly palsy results from cold in 
the blood (Fr. 11, 7, rapadtoews). 

2 Theophr. had spoken of the 
soul in Physics, Bks. iv. and v., 
which according to THEMIST, De 
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mental conceptions of the Aristotelian doctrine are here 


called in question. 


Aristotle had described the soul 


as the unmoved principle of all movement, and had 
referred its apparent movements, in so far as they can 


properly be regarded as such, to the body.' 


Theo- 


phrastus held that this is true only of the lower activi- 
ties of the soul: thought-activity, on the contrary, must, 
he thinks, be regarded as a movement of the soul.? 


An, 91 a, Spengel ii. p. 199, 11, 
were also entitled ‘7. puxjis.’ 

1 See supra, Ch. XI. 

? According to SIMPL. Phys. 
225, a, he said in the first 
book 7m. kwhoews: Br af pty 
dpéters wal al ém@vular nad doyad 
cwparikal Kiwhoeis eiol Kal amd 
tobtay apxhy exovow, boa 5é 
kploreis xal Gewplat, rabras obk orw 
els Erepov ayayeiv, GAA’ ev abi 
TH Wuxi nod h dpxh nal 4 evépyera 
wal 7d TéAos, ci 5t 5H Kad 6 voids 
xpeirrdy vt wépos Kal Oerdrepov. dre 
5) EEwOev emescidy wal wayTéActos. 
kal robrois émdyer* Sep wey ody 
robTwy oxentéoy ef Tiva xwpiopoy 
exe: mpds tov Spov, émel 7d ye 
Kiwvhoeis clvat kal ravTas duadoyob- 
pevov. We know that Theo- 
phrastus also descrihed music as 
klvnois Wuxifs. To him, also, 
RITTER, iii, 413, refers THEMIST. 
De An. 68 a, Sp. ii. p. 29 sq., 
where divers objections to Ari- 
stotle’s criticism of the assump- 
tion that the soul moves, 
are cited from an unnamed 
writer who is described with the 
words 6 ‘Tay ‘Apiorrorédous 
dieraoths. THBMIST. 89 b. Sp. 
p- 189, 6, certainly says Ocdppac- 
vos év ois ekeraCe: Ta ‘“ApiororeéAous: 
and Hermolaus Barharus trans- 
lates (according to Ritter) hoth 
passages Theophrastus in tis 


libris in quibus tractat locos ab 
Aristotele ante tractatos. But 
this very similarity makes it 
possible that Hermolans merely 
transferred Theophrastus’s name 
from the second passage to the 
first —a transference hardly 
justified by that passage itself. 
The statements of Themistius 
seem rather to refer to another, 
and indeed far later, writer 
than Theophrastus, ¢.g., when he 
reproaches his anonymous op- 
ponent (68, a), with having 
apparently wholly forgotten 
Aristotle’s views upon motion, 
Kaito. ovvojw éxdedwxds Trav 
wept kivhoews elpnucvwy 'Apiorro- 
véAe (Theophrastus cau hardly 
have written such a treatise 
— exdeSwxds moreover points to an 
original work—nor was it neces- 
sary to appeal to this to prove 
that Aristotle’s theory of motion 
might have heen known to him); 
when he reports of him (68, h.): 
bporoyav thy kbynow ths Wuxiis 
ovatay elva: Kal piow, 8:4 rovTd 
gnow, boy by pGAAov mvirau 
tocoltp MaAAoy Tis obalas abris 
egiorac@a:, &c. (this Theophrastus 
would certainly not have said); 
when he says to him with refer- 
ence to this that he appears not 
to know the distinction of motion 
and energy. The general tone 
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Aristotle had spoken of a Passive Reason, declaring 
that only the capacity of knowledge is innate, and that 
this capacity can only develop gradually into actual 
knowledge ;! but the development of that which is 
present at first only as a capacity—in other words, the 
realisation of possibility—is movement.? It is improbable 
that Theophrastus on this account defined the nature of 
the soul differently from Aristotle ;? but on the other 
hand, he found serious difficulty in accepting his view of 
the relation between active and passive reason. The 
question, indeed, as to how reason can at once come from 
without and be innate, may be answered by assuming 
that it enters at the moment of birth. But a further 
difficulty arises: if it be true that reason is at first 
nothing actually, but everything only potentially, how 
does it accomplish that transition to actual thought 
and passion, which we must attribute to it in one sense 
or another, when it performs an act of thought? If it 
be said that it is impelled to think by external things, 
it is hard to understand how the incorporeal can be acted 
upon and altered by the corporeal. If it receives the 
impulse from itself—the only other alternative to im- 


of Themistius’s argument conveys 
the impression that he is dealing 
with a contemporary. 

1 See supra, vol. ii. p. 96. 

2 See supra, vol. ii. p.380,n. 1. 

3’ JAMBLICHUS says, indeed, 
in STop. Zel. i. 870: Erepor 5e 
[sc. ré&v ‘ApiororeAikdy] reAcid- 
TyTa avThy apoplCovra: kar’ obclay 
t05 Oelov aduaros, hv [the rered- 
tns perhaps, not the detov capa} 
evreAdyeiay Kade? ‘ApiororéAns, 
daomep 5h ev éviars Oedppacros. But 


Aristotle had himself defined 
the soul as the entelechy of an 
organic body. Theophrastus, 
therefore, would have merely 
added that the first substratum 
of the soul, the 6etov céua, is the 
ether ; which, however, he prob- 
ably meant in the same sense in 
which Aristotle also (see supra, 
vol. ii. p. 6, n. 2) conceived of the 
soul as united to a substance 
like the ether. 
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pulse from the senses—then it is not passive at all. In 
any case this passivity must be of a different kind from 
passivity in general: it is not the mobilisation of that 
which has not yet reached completion, but it is a state 
of completion. If, moreover, matter is defined as that 
which exists only potentially, does not reason, conceived 
of as mere potentiality, become something material ? If, 
finally, the distinction must be made in the case of rea- 
son, as elsewhere, between the efficient and the material 
cause, the question yet remains, how are we further to 
describe the nature of each? what are we to understand 
by the passive reason? and how is it that the active 
reason, if it is innate, does not act from the very first? 
if it is not innate, how does it afterwards originate ?} 


‘ Theophrastus in THEMIST. 
De An. 91 a, Sp. 198, 13 sq. 
(the same in arather poor and 
corrupt extract in PRISCIAN’S 
paraphrase, ii. 4, p. 365 sq. 
Wimm.): 6 68 voids més more 
ZtwOev dy nal Gorep erlOeros, duws 
ouugus ; nal tls 4 pdois abrod ; 
7d wey yap unbey elvar kar’ évép- 
yer, Suvduer 3¢ amdvra, xadds, 
owep kal} alcOnois. od yap ofrw 
Antréoy, ws ovde abrds* épiorrixdy 
yap: GAN? ds bwonemevay rid 
dtvauu, cabdrep nal éml roy bAiKaey 
{the above statement, that it is 
nothing kar’ évépyeiay, must not 
he taken to mean that it is never 
present itself: rather is its pre- 
sence as faculty presupposed by 
every exercise of reason]. dAAd 
7d dEwher kpa obx ws eriderov, GAN’ 
ds év rh mpdtn vyevéoe: ouymrepi- 
AapBdvoy [-Bavduevor’] Geréov. mas 
bé wore yivera: r& vontd; [how 
does reason become the object of 
thought? how does it unite itself 


with it? Aristotle had said of 
divine as well as of human 
thought that in its exercise it is 
the object of thought ; see supra, 
vol. i. p. 197, n. 3, and p. 199] 
wal rl rd mdoxew abrév; Sef 
yap [sc. mdoxew], elrep eis évdp- 
yey Hie, dorep 4h alaOnois: 
aowpdtw 8¢ trd odparos ri rd 
wdQos; % mola peraBorh; kai 
awérepov am’ éxelvou % a&pxh } am’ 
avrod ; Td wey yap [for on the one 
hand] wéoxew aa’ éexelvov déteaev 
ty [sc. 6 vots] (otdty yap ao’ 
éaurod [sc. mdoxer] Tay ev mddet), 
7d 5 apxhy [l. apxh, as PRISCIAN 
also has] wdvrwy elva: kal én’ 
a’r@ 7d voeiy kal wh Bomep rais 
aigOhoeow ax’ avrod [thought must 
lie in its own power, and not come 
to it from the object as sensation 
to the senses—airod must be re- 
ferred to éxeivov; BRENTANO’S 
changes, Psychol. d. Ar. 219, are 
unnecessary], rdéxa 8° by gavetn 
kal rotro &romoy, ei 5 vots bans 
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That Theophrastus nevertheless held fast by the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine of the twofold nature of reason is 
beyond dispute ;! what we know of the way in which 
he silenced his donbts shows merely that he took the 
various terms, as applied to reason, in a different sense 
from that which they bear in other fields, holding that 


éxet pvow pity dv, &rayra de 
duvardés. Themistius adds that 
Theophrastus continued these 
discussions in the fifth book of 
the Physics, and in the second 
onthe Soul, and that they are 
pEoTe TOAAGY pey dropidy, TOAAGY 
de émictdcewy ToAAGY BE Adcewy. 
The result is, St: xal wept rot 
duvduer vod axeddy Ta abtd dia- 
mopotow, etre eiwOdy ear etre 
supguis, kat diopt Cewy Tmeipwyrat, 
mas pev eEwbev wHs 5& ovpovhs: 
Aéyovor BE Kal abrdy Grab% Kad 
xepiordy, dowep Tov wointindy kat 
tov évepyciq* ‘amadhs’ ydp, pnow, 
‘6 voids, ef ph tpa tAAws mabyricds’ 
[PRIScIAN also has these words, 
but he also quotes, as an intro- 
duction to them, the remark 
that we cannot suppose 
reason to be wholly impassive: 
‘ei yap BAws adrabhs, pyoly, 
obdéy vohoe]., Kal dri 7d madyrindy 

{l. éx’] abrod oby as 7d 
KivyTiKdy Anwréoy, areAns yap H 
kivynois, GAA’ &s évépyetav. [So 
also PRISCIAN.] kal mpotéy onot 
[following Aristotle, see sup., vol. 
li. p. 61, 0.3] ras pey aic@qoes obi 
&vev cwparos, roy 5é vodvy xwpiordy. 
(5, here adds PrIscian, c. 9, p. 
272 W., réiv tw mpocrOdvruy (1. 
mpooer8.] ob Betrar mpds Thy TEA- 
elwow.) dapduevos 5 Kal roy meph 
Tow momtixod vod diwpiopevwy 
*AptororéAc, ‘ éxeivd, now, émi- 
oxenréoy 8 [perhaps $71] 54 papyev 


év rdon pio, 7d wey ds Any Kal 
duydpet, 7d 5¢ attiv nat momTixdy, 
wold Sri ded Tipadr epoy 76 Tototy TOU 
ndoxovros Kal h apxh ris Bans.’ 
Taira pey bmobexerat, diam ope Be, 
tives obv ara ai duo pices, ead rh 
madAw +d bmoxeluevoy 4 ovvnpry- 
pévoy Te mwointu@p: puxrdy yap 
awws 6 vous & Te Tov mwoinrikod Kal 
rot Suvdyet. ef wey ody obupuTos 
6 nwév, nad ebdds éexphy nal aed 
[sc. xeveiv], ef 5& borepov, per 
tivos kal és H yéeveots ; Zoey ovy 
nal dyévyynros, elrep kat &pPapros. 
évundpxwy 8 obv, 81a Th ob dei; 
H Did Ti AHOn Kad drdry nad peddos; 
dia thy pli; The last para- 
graph THEMISTIUS gives, 89 
b, Sp., 189, 8, more literally, 
apparently, as follows: ef pey 
yap ds Eis, dnoly, h dvvapis exelvep 
[the vots moimrt.], ei wey cvppvros 
del, nad ebOds expiy: ei 3 torepov 
&e. The development of the 
active reason from the potential 
is described also in the fragment 
in PRISCIAN, c. 10, which has its 
place here, as the acquisition of 
a is (in the sense discussed, 
vol. i. p. 285, n. 3, supra). For the 
text in the above, besides SPEN- 
GEL and BRANDIS, iii. 288 sq., 
ToORSTRIK, Arist. de An. 187 sq. 
and BRENTANO, ibid. 216 sqq. 
may be consulted. 

4 Cf. previous note and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 391, n. 2. 
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its evolution has no relation to the incorporeal, which 
is always present to it, but only to the corporeal, of 
which it furnishes the explanation.’ 

In the views to which we have just referred, and 
especially in attributing motion to the activity of the 
soul, Theophrastus shows an unmistakeable inclination 
to identify the spiritual element in man more closely 
with the physical. Similarly a statement has come 
down to us in which he asserts that the soul of man is 
of the same nature as that of animals, that it exhibits 
the same activities and states, and is only distinguished 


' Even the intimations in 
THEMISTIUS take this turn. The 
passivity and potentiality of 
the reason is taken to be of 
another kind than that of cor- 
poreal existence; as independent 
of the body it does not require 
external impressions in order to 
reach completeness as active, 
bnt is self-evolved from Sivayis 
to &s; error and forgetfulness 
are explained by its union with 
the body. On similar lines is the 
Theophrastean defence ofthe Ari- 


stotelian doctrine which PRIs-- 


CIAN gives us (see ii. 17, p.277, 
W.): wdAw 5 droumpvhone pido- 
copdrara 6 Oedpp. ds xa adbrd 7d 
elvas Tad mpdypata Toy voiy Kai 
Buvduer nal édvepyela aAnwréoy 
oixelws: iva ph ds emi tis fans 
xara otépnow Td Suvdue, } Kard 
thy etwbev kal mabnrinhy TeAclwow 
7d evepyela timovohowpev: GAA 
pdt ds em) ris alcbjoews, evOa 
bia THs Tey aloOnrnplov Kwicews 
i tay Adyav ylverat mpoBoarh, Kal 
atryn rav étw Ketévav oboa Oew- 
pntich, GAG voepds él vod al xd 


Suvduer wal rd évepyeia elvar Ta 
mpdypara Anwréoy . ..c. 20, p. 
281, W.: rotro 6 [the previons 
citation from Aristotle] Siapipdy 
6 O. émayer: GAN Bray yévyrat Kad 
vonOy, SjAov bri Tatra ete, re 5é 
vonra ael, elxep 4 émiorhun 7) Oew- 
pyrikh tabrd Tois mpdypaciw: abty 
be 4 Kar’ evépyemay SydAovéni, 
kupiwrdrn ydp. [We must point 
inthis way and take alry .. . yap 
as probahly an explanation of 
Priscian.] 7@ v@, pyol, Th pev 
vont, Tovtéot: T& KiAa, del 
badpxyer* ered} Kar’ obotay abrois 
obveort Kat Zorify] Brep ra vonrd : 
Ta 5& Evuaa, bray vonbG, Kal abta 
78 v@ budpte, ox bs cvaroixws 
abr@ vonOyodueva’ obSémrore ‘yap 
Ta tvvAa TH v@ diiAm byTi: GA’ 
bray 6 vots Ta ev aitgG wh ds abra 
Hdvoy GAAG Kal ds atria rey eviAwy 
ywooun, Tére nad TG vp trdpter rd 
éyvAa kard thy airlay, In making 
use of these passages it must not 
be forgotten that we have in 
them the words of Theophrastns 
only in the paraphrase of a Neo- 
platonic. 
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from it by a greater degree of perfection.! This, how- 
ever, can only refer to the lower powers of the soul 
exclusive of reason.? The relation of the lower to the 
higher elements of the soul seems also to have offered 
insuperable difficulties to him; we know at least that 
in regard to the imagination he was in doubt whether 
it ought to be referred to the rational or the irrational 
part. From what we know of his treatment of the 
doctrine of reason we may conjecture that he found this 
subject also full of difficulty.‘ 


We have fuller details of Theophrastus’s doctrine of 


‘ PorpH. De Abst. iii. 25 
(apud BuRNays, Theophr. tiber 
Frimmigh. 97, 184; for the frag- 
ment there given belongs, as 
BURNAYS proves at p. 99, to this 
book and not to the 7. (gwy 
ppovfrews): @edppacros 8& Kal 
rowltTw Kéexpynta Adyy. Tods ek 
Tav abta@y yevynbévras . olt- 
cious ely pice pauty aAAHAwr. 
So also of people of the same race, 
even if they are not of the same 
descent: wdvras Bérobs avOpdmous 
aAAFAas «gaudy oikelovs Te ral 
ouryryeveis elvar Svoiy Odrepor, } TE 
apoydvev elvar tev abtav, } ra 
tTpodiis ral AOav Kal radrod -yévous 
kowavely..,. kal why nal waar 
tois (dos at re Tay Twudrwv apyal 
nepixacw ai avra) [i.c. seed, flesh, 
&e,]. word 88 p&AdAov rH ras év 
abrois puxas abiapdpovs wepurévat, 
Aéyw 5h rais émibuulas cal rats 
dpyais, rt 5& rots Aoyiopots, Kad 
pdvAwwra wdyrwy tails aicOhoerw. 
GAN’ bowep Ta ocdpata, Kal res 
Wuxas ofrw 7d ey dankpiBopevas 
Exe. TOY (hw, Td 58 Frrov Toabras, 
nact ye why abrots af abral rept- 
kacw dpxal, Snrot bt } ray wabay 


oixe:érns. The rest concerns 
Porphyry, not Theophrastus. 

2 The aoyicpel, which with 
the beasts are different in per- 
fection, are not in any very 
different position from the 
‘analoga’ of vods and ¢pévnats, 
ascribed to the beasts by Ari- 
stotle (supra, vol. ii p. 27, n. 6, 
and p. 38, n. 2). 

5 pImPL., De An. 80, a. As 
to the difference between phan- 
tasy and perception, see also 
PRISCIAN, c. 3, 6, 263, W. 

1 With this theory of the 
imagination was connected a 
question referred to by PRIS- 
CLAN (see PLOTIN. p. 565, ed. 
Didot, cf. Brawnpis, iii. 373). 
It is to be noted, however, that 
Priscian does not expressly name 
Theophrastus; and that the sup- 
position that he is here referring 
to him is a conjecture of Dis- 
NER’s. The question is, why do 
we remember our dreams when 
we ure awake, and forget our 
waking life in dreams? We do 
not get any clear answer from 
Priscian. 
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the senses.' Here, however, he adopts Aristotle’s con- 
clusions without important modification.? The views 
of previous philosophers upon the senses and the objects 
of sense-perception are accurately presented and tested 
from the point of view of the Peripatetic doctrine.’ 
Theophrastus himself explains sensation, with Aristotle, 
as a change in the organs of sense by means of which 
they become assimilated, not in matter but in form, to 
the object of perception. This effect proceeds from 
the object.’ In order that it may be produced it is 
necessary that the latter should stand to the organ of 
sense in a certain harmonious relation, the nature of 
which accordingly here forms an important subject of 
discussion ;® it may not, however, be souglit for either 


in the homogeneity or the 
stituent parts of its terms 


1 We can only notice in pas- 
sing another anthropological 
inquiry: namely, the discussion 
on Melancholy, which is to be 
found in the Aristotelian Pyro- 
blems (xxx. 1, pp. 953-955), the 
Theophrastean origin of which 
(i.e. from the book 7. MedAay- 
xoAlas mentioned by Dioe. v. 44), 
Rost, De Arist. libr.ord.191 has 
detected by means of the refer- 
ence therein (954, a, 20) to the 
book on Fire (§ 35, 40). The 
diverse effects which it was cus- 
tomary to attribute to the wéAawa 
xoay are explained, with the aid 
of an analogy drawn from the 
effects of wine, by the theory 
that the péAawva xor}h was of its 
own nature cold, but was capable 
of taking on a high degree of 
heat, and that accordingly it 
produced according to the sur- 


heterogeneity of the con- 
alone.’ The operation of 


rounding circumstances, some- 
times a condition of cold and 
weariness, and sometimes a heat- 
ing and exciting effect. 

* For which see p. 58 sqq. of 
vol. ii. supra. 

3 In the De Sensu, as to 
which see vol. ii. p. 354, n. 3. 

1 PRISCIAN, i. 1, p. 232, W: 
Adyer wey oby nad abtds, ard Ta 
ef5n kal Tous Acyous &vev ris FAns 
ylvecOar thy etouofwrw. The 
theory of an daoppod, i.e. an ef- 
fluence from the object to the 
sense, is attacked in the De 
Sensu, 20, cf. Caus. Pl. vi. 5, 4. 
Compare the passages cited from 
Aristotle supra, vol. ii. p. 59 n. 2. 

5 PRISCIAN, i. 37, p. 254, W. 

* De Sensu, 32, PRisc. i. 44, 
p. 258, W, Caus. Pl. vi. 2, 1, 6, 4. 

, Both views are attacked by 


“Theophrastus in the De Sensu, 
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the object upon the senses is always mediated, accord- 
ing to Theophrastus, by a third term.! In developing 
his own doctrine, as in criticising his predecessors, he 
doubtless discussed each of the senses separately, but 
only a meagre report has here come down to us.” 
Like Aristotle, he distinguished the sensus communis 
from the other senses, but did not wholly agree with 
that philosopher’s view of the way in which the uni- 
versal qualities of matter are perceived.? He defends 
the veracity of sensation against the attacks of Demo- 


critus.4 
31; the first also ibid., 19, and 
the second opud PRisc. i. 34, 
p. 252. Cf. supra, vol.i. p. 454 sq. 
2 Of. supra, vol.i. p. 519 (on 
the dmxés and Slocuov), PRisc. 
i. 16, 20, 30, 40, p. 241, 244, 250, 
255; Caus. Pl. vi. 1, 1. ‘Theo- 
phrastus here says, in agreement 
with Aristotle (vide supra, vol. ii. 
p. 64), that all sensations reach 
us through some medium, which 
is in the case of Touch our own 
flesh, and in the case of the other 
senses certain external sub- 
stances: for Sight the trans- 
pareut medium ; for Hearing, the 
air; for Taste, water; for Smell, 
air and water together. He also 
considers that the immediate 
organs of sense-perception in the 
c+seof Sight, Hearing and Smell 
are formed out of water and air. 
2 Besides the passages already 
cited, we ought to mention here 
the observations (Fr. 4 De Odor. 
4, Caus. Pl. vi. 5, 1 sq.; which 
follow Aristotle, as to whom see 
supra, vol. ii, p. 65, n. 3) that 
although Smell is in man the 
feeblest of the senses, yet he 
alone cares for a pleasant smell 
for its own sake, and that sensa 


tions of Hearing make the 
keenest impression on our emo- 
tions (PLUT. De Audiendo, 2, p. 
38, a); and the account of eyes 
that send out fire (apud SIMPL. 
De Celo, Schol. 518, a, 28; with 
which the citations supra, vol. ti. 
p. 65, n. 1, should be compared) ; 
and the criticisms of the theory 
of Democritus (see ZELLER, Ph. 
d. Gr. i. p. 818) as to the exist- 
ence of an image of any visible 
object in the air, Nevertheless 
THEOPHRASTUS himself said 
(ap. PRISCIAN, i. 38, p. 251, W) 
as to images in mirrors: ris 
Hopoijis dowep arorimwow ev To 
dept yiver Oat. 

’ Aristotle had said (in the 
De Anima, iii..1, 425, a, 16 sqq.) 
that size, form, &c. were per- 
ceived by means of motion; &o- 
mov 585 Oedgp. [Pyotr], ci thy popphy 
Th xwhoet (PRISC. i. 46, p. 259, W). 

‘In the De Sensu, 68 sq. 
(where, however, for the corrupt 
xvuod in 68 we should read, not, 
with Schneider and Philippson, 
xvaov, but rather Gepnov) he com- 
plains that Democritus treated 
weight, ligbtness, hardness and 
softness as things in themselves, 
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As a Peripatetic, Theophrastus of course asserted 
the freedom of the will! In his treatise on voluntary 
action? he fully discussed this subject, and possibly 
took notice of the Stoic doctrine of determination that 
was just then rising into notice. But on this point, as 
on so many others in Aristotle’s psychology which 
demanded further investigation, little is known of 


Theophrastus’s contribution to science. 
We have somewhat fuller information as to his 


ethical doctrines.® 


and yet considered cold, heat, 
sweetness &c., as merely relative 
qualities of things. He argues 
that if these qualities depend on 
the form of the atoms—eg. if 
warmth is said to consist in 
roundness of atoms-—then such 
qualities must be in some sense 
objective. If they are supposed 
not to be objective because they 
do not appear alike to all men, 
then the same conclusion should 
follow as to all other qualities of 
things. Hvenas tosuch qualities 
as sweetness and bitterness, 
people are deceived only as toa 
particular case, and not as to the 
nature of sweets and_ bitters. 
Properties so essential as heat 
and cold, must be something be- 
longing to the bodies that have 
them. Cf. on this the references 
supra, vol. i. p. 209. EPICURUS 
defended the atomic view against 
THEOPHRASTUS (ap. PLUTARCH, 
Adv. Col. 7,2, p 1110). 

1 srop. Hel i. 206: Gcdpp. 
mpogdiaipe? (Mein. -apSpot) ais 
airiais thy mpoa'peoix. PsHUDO- 
pLut. V. Hom. ii. 120, p. 11565. 

2 TI. éxovclov a’, Diog, v. 43. 

2 Dioa. v. 42 sq. (with which 
ef. the further information in 


Here also he merely continued the 


UsENER, Anal. Theophr. 4 sq.) 
attributes to Theophrastus the 
following ethical works: § 42, 
mw, Blwy three books (if this work 
really treated of the different 
pursuits in life, eg. the Blos 
Gewpnrixds, mpaxtixds, a&modkavoTi- 
kbs, &c. [cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 140, 
n. 2], and was not merely bio- 
graphical); § 43, épwrikds a’ 
(ATHEN. xiii. 562, e. 467, b. 606, 
Cc), 7. Epwros a’ (STRABO, x. 4, 12, 
p. 478), . etdamovias (ATHEN. 
xii. 543, xiii. 567, a; BEKKER, 
Anecd. Gr. i. 104, 81; Cre. use. 
v. 9, 24, of. AUuiAN. V. HZ. ix. 
11); § 44, mw. HBovijs as *Apioro- 
TEANS a, m, HOovAs BNO a! (ATHEN. 
xii. 526,d,511,c; ibid. vi. 278, c. 
vill. 347, e, where he adds, how- 
ever, that this work was also at- 
tributed to Chameleon); KaAai- 
obévns im. wévOous (ALEX. De An. 
fin., Clic. Yuse. v. 9, 25, iii. 10, 
21); 45, m gidrles 3 B. 
CHIERON. vi. 517, b, ed. Vallars. ; 
GELL. W. A. i. 3, 10, viii. 6, and 
infra, p. 409 sq.), m. idorilas 
2 B. (Clic. ad Att. ii. Bad fin.); 
§ 16,7. Wevdois HSor%s (OLYMPIO- 
DoR. Phileb. 269); § 47, 7. 
ebruxlas: AOiKGy oxoAGr a! : Huo) 
Xapaxriipes (v. infra) : 7. rodaxelas 
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work of Aristotle, his chief merit being the greater 


fullness with which he develops it in details. 


@ (ATHEN, vi. 254,d): dusanrinds 
a’: 7, Bpkova’: m. tAovTOU a (ASPAS. 
in #th, N. 61, and Cre. Of. ii. 16, 
56). mpoBAgmata moArrine 701K 
Quoind épwrinda’; § 60, 17. eboreBelas 
(Schol, in Aristoph. Av. 1354; 
as to BERNAYS’ view vide supra 
ii, p. 855, n. 2), 7. maSeias } 7. 
dperay } 7. cwppoctyys a’ (to this 
work the Fragm. apud STOB. 
Floril. iv. 216, No. 124, ed. Mein. 
migbt be referred). A work 7. 
waééy not named by Diogenes is 
referred to by SIMPL. Categ. 69, 
5. Schol. in Ar. 70, b, 3. Theo- 
phrastus, however, also wrote two 
larger ethical works, of which one 
may possibly be the #@ueal oxoAal 
of Diog., which mustin that case 
have had more than one book. 
The two are referred to as "Héié 
and 7. ’H@ay. Out of ‘ @edqp. év 
rots jOuots, PLUT. Pericl. 38 
quotes a story about Pericles. 
“Ev rots w. @av’ Theophr. had, 
according to the Scholiast in 
CRAMER'S Anecd. Paris. i. 194, 
made mention of the avarice of 
Simonides, and according to 
ATHEN. xv. 673 e,a contemporary 
of this scholar named Adrantus 
wrote five books wep) ray wap 
@coppdery év rois wep) HOav rad’ 
ioroplay nal Adéw Cnroupévev, and 
a sixth book wept trav éy ois 
HOinots Nixopayxetois ApiororeAous. 
We must assume from this that 
this ethical treatise of Theo- 
phrastus was on a more compre- 
hensive scale than Aristotle’s, 
since it gave occasion for so much 
more voluminous an_ historical 
commentary ; and we also gather 
expressly that it, like the Mico- 
machean Ethics, comprised sevec- 


We can- 


ral books. In fact, EusrRar. in 
Eth. N. 61, b, tells us, obvi- 
ously from a _ well-informed 
source, that the verse éy d€ 
dixaootvn, kc. (ARIST. Eth. v. 2, 
1129, b, 29) was ascribed by 
Theophrastus in the first book 7. 
*"Hédv to Theognis, and in the 
first book of the ’H@«& to Pho- 
cylides. From one of these 
works, or perhaps from both, the 
tketches of various faults which 
are collected in the Characters 
as we have it appear to have 
been borrowed. That this, as it 
stands, is an authentic work of 
Theophrastus is incredible; and 
that a genuine treatise on Cha- 
racters by him underlies it, as 
BRANDIS, iii. 360, thinks possible, 
is in fact very unlikely. The 
origin of the collection above 
suggested explains, on the one 
hand, the fact that it does not 
form a connected whole, and, on 
the other, the fact that it exists 
in several ditferent recensions, as 
to which cf. PETERSEN, Theoph. 
Characteres, p. 56 sqq., SAUPPE, 
Philodemi De vitiis, I. x. 
(Weimar, 1853), p. 8. SPENGEL, 
Abhandl. der Miinehener Akad. 
Phil., Philos. Kleinschriften, iii. 
495, and PETERSEN, Theoph. 
Characteres, p. 66, have also sug- 
gested that this Theophrastian 
treatise has been used for 
the statement of the ethical 
teaching of the Peripatetics in 
STOBABUS, el. ii. 242-334, 
HwRREN having already con- 
nected a part of the account (v. 
his remarks on p. 254) with 
THEOPHR.’s book 7. edtruxfas. In 
any case, the sources from which 
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-not, however, fail here to observe a certain deviation 
from Aristotle’s point of view, consisting not so 
much in new or different conclusions as in a slightly 
altered estimate of the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent elements which it is the problem of ethics to 
combine. Aristotle had not overlooked the significance 
of external goods and circumstances for the moral life 
of man, but he regarded these only as aids and instru- 
ments of moral activity, and insisted on their subordina~ 
tion to practical virtue. In Theophrastus, on the other 
hand, we find springing from his desire to escape from 
all disturbances a tendency to attach greater importance 
to outward circumstances. With that preference for 
theoretic activity which is so deeply rooted in the 
Aristotelian system, there is united in Theophrastus 
the demand of the student to be permitted to devote 
himself without hindrance to his work as well as that 
limitation to private life which was the outcome of the 
altered conditions of the time. As a consequence of 
this his moral tone lacks some of the rigor and force 
which, in spite of his cautious regard for the external 
conditions of action, are so unmistakable in Aristotle. 
The objections, however, which were urged against him, 
especially by his Stoic opponents, on this ground, are 
manifestly exaggerated; the difference between him 
and Aristotle is an insignificant one of emphasis, not a 
fundamental one of principle. 


SroBpaus drew must have been of Theophrastus himself, except in 
of amuch later date (cf. ZELLER, the one passage (at p. 300) where 
Ph. a. Gr. iii. a, 546 sq.) and we he is named. As to this, of. 
cannot use his statement as BRANDIS, p. 358-9. 

evidence concerning the teaching 
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The character here attributed to the ethical views 
of Theophrastus shows itself especially in his account of 
happiness, which he holds to be the goal of philosophy 
as of human activity in general.! While he agrees 
with Aristotle in holding that virtue is absolutely 
desirable, and regards it, if not alone, at least in a special 
sense as good,” he yet was unable to admit that outward 
conditions are indifferent. He denied that virtue alone 
was sufficient for happiness, or that the latter could 
exist together with extreme forms of physical suffer- 
ing? He complained of the disturbances to which our 


1 Cro. Fin. v. 29, 86: § omnis 
auctoritas philosophiz, ut ait 
Theophrastus, consistit in vita 
beata compararda. beate enim 
vivendi cupiditate incensi omnes 
sumus '—assuming that the words 
‘ut ait Th.’ are to be transposed to 
this place, as appears probable. 

2 CrouRo, Legg. i. 13, 37-8, 
counts Theophrastus and Aristotle 
among those ‘ qui omnia recta et 
honesta per se expetenda duxe- 
runt, et aut nihil omnino in bonis 
numerandum, nisi quod per se 
ipsum laudabile esset, aut certe 
nullum habendum magnum bo- 
num, nisi quod vere laudari sua 
sponte posset.’ To Theophrastus, 
however, we ought to ascribe only 
the latter of these opinions, and 
this the more confidently be- 
cause it is probable from the con- 
text that CICERO is here, as else- 
where, following ANTIOUHUS, 
whose eclectic point of view led 
him to minimise the differences 
between the ethics of the Stoics 
and of the Peripatetics, just as 
muchas the Stoics, on their side, 
were accustomed to exaggerate 


the distinction. In usc. v.9, 24, 
CicERO himself tells us that 
Theophrastus admitted three 
kinds of Goods—as did Ari- 
stotle (supra, vol. ii. p. 151, n. 1), 
Plato and the Academics (see 
ZBLLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 808, n. 3, 
and 879, n. 2). 

3 Cre. Zuse.v. 8,24: ‘Theophr. 

. cum statuisset, verbera, tor- 
menta, cruciatus, patrize ever- 
siones, exilia, orbitates magnam 
vim habere ad male misereque 
vivendum [so said Aristotle also ; 
v. supra, Vol.ii. pp. 146, 150, nn. 1, 
2], non est ausus elate et ample 
loqui, cum humiliter demisseque 
sentiret . . . vexatur autem ab 
omnibus [bythe Stoicsand, above 
all, the Academics]... quod multa 
disputarit, quamobrem is qui tor- 
queatur, qui crucietur, beatus 
esse non possit.’ Cf. Fin. v. 26 
77, 28, 85. It is no doubt the 
same patt of the teaching tc 
which CICERO, in Acad. ii. 43 
134, alludes when he remarks that 
Zeno badexpected of virtue more 
than human nature admitted 
‘Theophrasto multadiserte copio. 
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intellectual life is subjected from the body;' of the 
shortness of human life, which ceases just when we 
have arrived at some degree of insight;? and of the 
dependence of man upon circumstances which lie 
beyond his own control.’ It was not indeed his inten- 
tion to depreciate in this way the worth of virtue, or to 
seek the essence of happiness in accidental advantages 
and states,* but he certainly seems to attribute to out- 
ward relations greater importance than his master had 
done. The explanation of this trait must be sought, 
however, in his predilection for the peace and quiet of 
the life of study. He is not accused of attributing to 
external goods as such any positive value. Even his 


seque [contra] dicente’; and also 
when he complains, in Acad. 1.9, 
33, that ‘Theophr. . . . spoliavit 
virtutem suo decore imbecillam- 
que reddidit, quod negavit in ea 
sola positum esse beate vivere’ ; 
ef. Fin. v. 5, 12: * Theophrastum 
tamen adhibeamus ad pleraque, 
dummodo plus in virtute tenea- 
mus, quam ille tenuit, firmitatis 
et roboris.’ 

1 Apud PLUT. De Sanit. tu. 24, 
p. 135,e. In Porpn. De Abdstin. 
1v. 20, p. 373 we have the saying : 
moAd TH cduati TeAciv evolxioy Thy 
poxhv : that is, as it is explained 
in the Plutarch Fragment i. 2, 2, 
p. 696, the Atvwai, péGor, emBvulaz, 
(ndoruriat. 

2 Vide supra, vol. ii. p, 351, 
n. 2. 
3 Circ. Tuse. v. 9, 25 : ‘Vexatur 
idem Theophrastus et libris et 
scholis omnium philosophorum, 
quod in Callisthene suo landavit 
illam sententiam: vitam regit 
fortuna, non sapientia.’ Cf. PLUT, 
Cons. ad Apoll. 6, p. 104, d. 


1 Cf. supra vol. ii p. 402, n. 1. 
The story ahout Pericles in 
PLuT. Pericles, 38, can only be 
intended to lead up to a negative 
answer to the question whicli is 
there proposed by Theophrastus, 
ei mpbs Tas Téxas TpémeTa: Ta HOn 
kal Kivodueva Tols TOY cwudrwr 
mdbeow éetlorarat THs aperfs. As 
to the words cited from Calli- 
sthenes, they are (as CICERO him- 
self remarked and indicated by 
his metrical translation) a phrase 
of some other writer, probably a 
tragic orcomic poet, which Theo- 
phrastus quoted; and, besides, it 
would be necessary, before we 
could draw a safe inference from 
them, that we should know the 
context in which Theophrastus 
introduced them. An isolated 
excerpt such as this in an attack 
by an opponentis nota safe basis 
for a conclusion as to Theo- 
phrastus’s real teaching. 

5’ He is blamed merely be- 
eause he holds that sorrows and 
misfortune are a hindrance to 
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statements about pleasure closely accord with the 
Aristotelian teaching.' But that preference for the 
scientific life which he shared with Aristotle? was in 
his case not free from one-sidedness, and he held him- 
self aloof from all that might in any degree disturb him 
in the practice of it. We see this especially in the 
fragment of his work upon Marriage ;* from which he 
dissuaded the philosopher, both on the ground that the 
care of a house and family withdrew him from his 
work, and that he especially must be self-sufficient and 


happiness; but this is genuine 
Aristotelian teaching: v. sup. vol. 
ii.p. 402,n.3. But,on the other 
hand, he required (ap. Sron. Flo- 
ril. iv. 283, No. 202, Mein.), that 
men should by simplicity of life 
make themselves independent of 
external things; he desired, ap. 
PLutT. Lyc. 10 (see PoRPH. De 
Abst. iv. 4, p. 304), Cup. Div. 8, 
p. 527, to see man become by a 
proper use of wealth &mAauros ral 
&(nros; and he finds (apy. Clo. 
OF. ii. 16, 56) the chief value of 
riches in the fact that they serve 
for ‘magnificentia et apparatio 
populariuam munerum.’ 

'In the passage given hy 
ASPAstIus (Class. Jowrnal, xxix. 
116; cf. BRANDIS, iii. 381) 
THEOPH. says, as Aristotle also 
might have said, that it is not the 
desire of a pleasure which is 
blameworthy, but the passion- 
ateness of the desire and the want 
of self-control. According to 
OLYMPIODORUS (in Phileb. 269, 
Stallb., he maintained against 
Plato, wh elvar ddd Kal pevdz 
Hdovhy, &AAQ wdoas aAnOecis, By 
this, however, he cannot have 
meant to deny the differences in 


quality between different sorts of 
pleasure, which the Peripatetic 
school always admitted. He 
meant merely, as is clear from the 
fuller explanation given by 
OLymPrIoporvs, that the ascrip- 
tion of ‘truth’ and ‘falsehood’ 
to pleasure is inappropriate, be- 
cause every pleasure is for the 
man who feels it a true pleasure, 
and the predicate ‘ false’ is there- 
fore never suitable. If the words 
 pnréov &c. which follow still 
refer to THEOPH., it seems that 
he even admitted the use of the 
words ‘true’ and ‘false’in this 
connection, if only they were 
properly explained. 

2? Cro. Fin. v 4, 11, says of 
both, ‘ vitze autem degénde ratio 
maxume quidem illis placuit 
quieta, in contemplatione et 
cognitioneposita rerum,’ &c. Td. 
25, 73, and Ad Att ii. 16, we are 
told that Diczarchus gave the 
preference to the practical 
life, and Theophrastus to the 
theoretical. 

3 HIERON. Adu. Jovin. i. 47, 
iv. 6, 189, Mart. Vide Theo- 
phrasti Opp. (ed. Schneid.) v. 
221 sqq. 
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able to dispense with family life.! It is quite consistent 
with this attitude of thought that Theophrastus should 
shun, as a hindrance to perfect happiness, such external 
fatalities and sufferings as threaten freedom and peace 
of mind. His nature was not adapted for the battle 
with the world and with the ills of life. The time and 
strength which this would demand would be withdrawn 
from the scientific labours which were his only happi- 
ness; it would interrupt quiet contemplation and the 
intellectual peace that accompanied it. Therefore he 
avoided everything which might involve him in snch a 
conflict. Both the Stoic and the Epicurean school at 
this time aimed at making the wise man independent 
and self-sufficient. Theophrastus pursued the same 
end, except that, true to the spirit of the Peripatetic 


1 Theophrastus in this pas- 
sage is answering the question, 
Whether the wise man would 
take a wife? He begins by say- 
ing that he would, ‘si pulehra 
esset, si bene morata, si honestis 
parentibus, si ipse sanus ac dives.’ 
But he promptly goes on to say 
that all these conditions are 
seldom combined, and therefore 
it is more prudent to avoid 
matrimony. ‘Primum enim im- 
pediri studia philosophiz, nec 
posse quemquam libris et uxori 
patiter inservire.’ ‘The best pos- 
sible teacher might be to be 
found abroad, but one could not 
go to seek him if one was tied to 
a wife. Again, a wife has no end 
of costly wants. She fills her 
husband’s ears, as Theophrastus 
explains in lively mimicry, with 
hundreds of complaints and 
reproaches, night and day. A poor 


woman is costly to keep: a rich 
one is unendurahle. A man does 
not discover his wife’s faults 
until after marriage. Her de- 
mands, her jealousies, her insis- 
tences on what is due to her and 
her family are endless. A beauti- 
ful wife is hardly to be kept 
faithful; yet a wife without 
beauty is a burden, &c., &c. It is 
wiser to leave one’s housekeeping 
to a faithful servant, and to trust 
to one’s friends in case of sick- 
ness. As for company, a man 
needs no wife: the wise man is 
never alone, for he has the wise 
men of all ages for his com- 
panions; and if men faii him he 
can speak with God. Nor should 
one set store by children, for 
they often bring one rather 
trouble and expense than joy or 
help. For heirs, a man does 
better to choose his friends. 
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ethics, he refused to overlook the external conditions of 
the self-sufficient life. 

Asin the points hitherto discussed the difference 
discernible between Theophrastus and Aristotle is one 
of degree only, which does not admit of being strictly 
defined, so also in the remaining portions of his moral 
philosophy which are known to us it is but seldom that 
any important divergence of view is visible. Theo- 
phrastus, like Aristotle, defined virtue as the preserva- 
tion of the true mean according to reason between two 
vices, or, more accurately, as the quality of the will 
directed to this end, under the guidance of insight.’ 


1 We should not, however, be 
justified in referring to Theo- 
phrastus the line of argument set 
out in Cic. Fin. v. 6,17, 9, 24 sqq. 
and Sros. Hol. ii. 246 sqq., in 
which the Stoic dogma of the 
life according to nature is brought 
into relation with the Peripatetic 
theory of the different kinds of 
Good; for Cicero’s account is de- 
rived, according to c. 3, 8, 25, 75, 
27, 81 from Antiochus, and that 
in Stobsens (ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. 
iii. a, 546 sq. 2nded.) from Arius 
Didymus, and the later Eclecti- 
cism has manifestly coloured both 
of these sources 

2 Sros. Hel. ii, 300: 7d ody 
mpos Huds wéaor Upioroy, otov, pyaly 
6 Oesbpacros, év Tais évruxtats 68) 
Bey TOAAG BicA@on nad paxpas d80- 
Aeoxhoas, 65) 8 dAtya kat [which 
GAISF. unnecessarily deletes] 
ob3e TavaryKaia odros 5 adta & Ber 
wy roy Kapdy ZAaBev, airy peadrys 
mpds Nuas, alrn yap bq’ huav dpi- 
ora TE Adyy. 80 b Farw FH aperh 
kis mpoatperuch, év weodtyte oboa 
TH mpds huas, dpiopévy Adyy, wad 


as by 6 ppdvimos dpiceev [this is 
word for word the Aristotelian 
detinition ; svpra, vol. ii. p. 163, 
n. 2), elra mapadéuevos rivds 
cutvylas, axoAodws te donynTa 
(Arist. Hth. MN. ii. 7) onxomety 
émerta Kad’ Exarrov éndywv éret- 
pd0n roy Tpimoy TovToy [perhaps 
we should read cxomeiy éreipdén 
Kk. Ex, erdyov 7. Tp. T.]* eAnPOnoay 
3& wapaderyudrwy ydpw alde- cw- 
gppoovvn, akodracla, davaicOnoia 
mpgérns, dpyadrns, avadynola- 
avdpela, Opagitys, SerAla: Sixato- 
abvn* éAevOepidrns, aowria, av- 
edevGepla * weyaAomperera, pik pompé- 
metz, ocodraxwvla. After an ex- 
planation on these lines of the 
nature of the virtues named, he 
adds, at p. 306: todro wey To Ta 
HOieay aperdv cidos wadnriucdy Kal 
katz peadtyTa Oewpotuevov, & Sh 
kal thy dvraodovliay exer [add 
Th Souvhoel wAhy obx duolws, 
GAA’ 4 mtv gpdvynais Tuis AOmais 
Kata Td Tov, ara 8 éxelyyn Kara 
oupBeByds. Sri fread 6] wey yap 
Sleaos éotl ral ppdvimos, 6 yap 
roidade abtovy Adyos eldomoe?, ov 
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In the description of the different virtues and their 
opposite vices we cannot doubt that he went into 
greater detail than his master,! although we can follow 
his work here only in respect of some of the vices under 


the uncertain guidance of the Characters. 


He did not, 


however, conceal from himself that the distinction be- 
tween the separate virtues is to a certain degree a 
vanishing one, inasmuch as they all fiud in moral 
insight a common root and connecting principle.’ That 


why bri [6] dpdvimos wad Sikasos 
kara 7d Wiov, GAA’ Bri Tay KaAay 
khyabev Kow&s mpaxtinds pavdou 
3 obdevds (i.e. ppdrynois is con- 
tained in the idea of justice 
immediately, since justice is the 
adjustment of relations concern- 
ing rights according to @pédyyets ; 
but justice is contained in the 
idea of ppévnats only mediately). 
—Down to this point the extract 
seems to come from THEOPHRAS- 
rus, because there is an unbroken 
grammatical connection from the 
words «ira apadéuevos, &c., 
which can only refer to him. 
The reading év rats evruxiais in 
the second line of the passage is 
rightly supported by PETERSEN, 
Theophr. Characteres, 67 sq., 
against HEEREN’s conjecture, év 
rois wep) edtuxfas. PETERSEN, 
however, himself distorts THno- 
PHRASTUS’S meaning (which in 
this evidently incomplete excerpt 
isnot very clearly expressed) when 
he reads cal why roy Kaipdy &Aa- 
Bev, in placeof uh Tt. «. €A. For the 
words ofros... édaBey indicate, 
not the correct course, buta third 
kind of error, that, namely, in 
which what is done may be right 
in itself but not right in relation 
to the particular circumstances of 


the persons acting: where, that 
is to say, the peodrys mpbs rd 
mpayua is observed, but not the 
peodtns mods jas (cf. supra, 
vol. ii, p. 162, n. 3). 

! This cannot he said to be 
proved with any certainty (as 
has been already pointed out), 
from what we find in Stoz. Eel. 
ii. 316 sqq., and Cic. Fin. v. 23, 
65. It is, however, probable in 
itself, arguing on the analogy of 
the general linesof Theophrastus’s 
work, and it is made still more 
probable when we remember the 
detailed description of a series of 
failings which we have in the 
Characters. We are told by 
HERMIPPUS (ap. ATHEN. i. 21,a: 
cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 352, u. 1), pro- 
bably with some exaggeration 
(as BRANDIS, p. 359, justly re- 
marks), that Theophrastus in his 
lectures carried even a mimicry 
of outward characteristics to 
great lengths. His tendency to 
and talent in such pictures of de- 
tail is obvious from the Fragm. 
just described at p. 405, n. 1, 
supra. ‘The notice of Adrantus 
(supra, p. 400) is probably one of 
numerous examples introduced 
by him to illustrate his Xthies. 

2? ALUX, APHR. De An. 155, 
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one who so preferred scientific to practical activity 
distinguished dianoétic from moral virtue cannot be 
doubted ; nor could he easily avoid touching upon it in 
his Ethics; but whether he here discussed it at length 
it is impossible to tell! Nor have we fuller informa- 
tion as to his treatment of the passions.? We are only 
informed that he maintained, seemingly against Zeno, 
the naturalness and inevitableness of certain emotions, 
such as anger against wrong-doing and under excite- 
ment.’ For the rest he demands that no one should act 
under the influence of passion—for instance, that no 


one should inflict punishment, in anger.‘ 


b: waa: dy Eowro ai aperal rH 
ppovhae. odt yap pddiov rev aperay 
Kara ray @edppacroy Tas Siapopas 
ofrw AaBely, Os wh Kard TL Koww- 
velv abras aAAhAaS. ylvovrar 3° 
abrais af mpooryopia: Kata 7d 
mwaAeiotov. CE, the end of the 
passage from STOB.zvUs quoted in 
the preceding note. Lid. p. 270: 
gppévyots decides, both for itself 
and for all other virtues, what is 
and what is not to be done, ray 8 
BAdwy Exdoray aaoréuverbat pdva 
7o Kad? Eaurdy, ; 

1 That he did not, PETERSEN, 
ib. 66, concludes (with SPEYGEL, 
Abhindl. der Miinchen. Akad. 
philol.-philus. Kleinschriften, iti. 
495) from the absence of the Dia- 
noétic Virtues in the Magna 
Moralia, It is, however, to be 
observed, on the one hand (as 
BRANDIS, ii. 6, 1566, iii, 361, 
suggests), that these virtues are 
not in fact unknown. to that 
book, and, on the other hand, 
that it is impossible to prove 
that the bo .k here follows Theo- 
phrastus. In SToBauS, Hel. ii. 


Of the sins 


316, we find the éfis @ewpyrixh, 
to which belong sola, émiorhun, 
and gpévyets, distinguished from 
the éfis mpaxrinf. Since, how- 
ever, Aristotle himself (see 
supra, vol. ii. p. 178, n. 1) only 
cliscussed the theoretic activities 
in his /’thies so far as was neces- 
sary for the complete explana- 
tion of the ethical aspect of life, 
we cannot assume that ‘'heophr. 
treated the subject in any other 
way. 

? SIMPL. Schol, in Ar. 70, b, 3, 
citing the r. rafay (d. 7.7. supra, 
vol. ii, p. 399), tells us that 
THEOPHR. distinguished the no- 
tions of wijvis, épyy and @upds by 
the formula of waAAov Kal Arrov. 

8 Senuca, De Tra, i. 4, 1, 
12,1,3; Bariaam, Hth. sez. Sto. 
ii. 13 (Bibl. Maz. patr. xxvi. 37 
D,and apud BRANDIS, iii. 356). 
Against the Stoics were doubt- 
less also directed the arguments 
mentioned by SIMPL. (ateg. 
Schol. 86, b, 28, as to the muta- 
bility of the virtues. 

1 Stop. Mloril. 19, 12. 
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of passion he declared those of desire to be worse than 
anger, since it is worse to succumb to pleasure than to 
pain. 

Theophrastus, like Aristotle, had devoted special 
attention to the moral relations which rest upon com- 
munity of life. We know of special treatises written 
by him upon Friendship, Love, and Marriage.? He set 
the highest value upon Friendship—provided it is of the 
right kind, which, however, is not often the case.2 He 
even went so far as to permit slight violations of duty 
if the interests of a friend could thereby be greatly 
furthered, holding that in this case the qualitatively 
higher worth of moral virtue was outweighed by the 
quantitative preponderance of the counterbalancing 
advantage to a friend, just as the value of a little piece 
of gold might be exceeded by a large quantity of 


copper.’ 


selection of friends have appeared to him.5 


1M. AUREL. mp. éavr. ii. 10, 
Schol. apud CRAMER, Aneed. 
Paris.i. 174. So also Aristotle : 
«. Supra, Vol. ii. p. 190, n. 1 and 
p. 113,n. 1. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 399, n. 2. 
Theophrastus’s three books on 
Friendship were extensively used 
hy CiceRo for his De Amicitia: 
ef. GeLu. WY. A. i. 3, 11. 

3 HIERON. in Micham, iii. 
1548,Mart.: ‘ecripsit Theophrastus 
tria de amicitia volumina, omni 
eam praeferens charitati, ettamen 
raram in rebus humanis esse con- 
testatus est.’ Cf. the remark 
quoted supra, vol. ii, p. 405, n. 1, 
that to be cared for by a friend is 
better than to be tended bya wife. 

4 See GELL. WY. A. i. 3, § 10, 


All the more necessary must prudence in the 


The three 


21-28, who gives partly the 
Greek text, partly a translation 
and summary. CicuRo (Amie. 
11 sqq. 17, 61) passes, as Gellius 
rightly complains, much too 
lightly over this point. He de- 
claims passionately against the 
view, which nobody set up, that 
a man should commit treason or 
other gross crimes to oblige a 
friend; but at the end he con- 
cedes in two words, that if a 
friend’s interests are very deeply 
involved, ‘declinandum sit de via, 
modo ne summa turpitudo se- 
quatur.’ BRANDIS (iii. 353) sees 
in thisa criticism of the teaching 
of Theophrastus; but this does 
not seem to be necessary. 

‘ PLur. Frat. Am. 8, p. 482, 
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kinds of friendship which Aristotle had distinguished 
he also recognises,! and doubtless in his treatise upon 
them made many fine observations upon the pecu- 
liarities of each of them and the divers relations in 
which friendship involves us.2 He has much less 
sympathy with the more passionate affection of the 
lover: to him this is an irrational desire which over- 
powers the soul, and, like wine, may only be enjoyed in 
moderation.? This, however, is not the ground of his 
own disinclination to marriage ;* upon which, notwith- 
standing, as upon the education and the conduct of 
women, he may be credited with having said much 


that is true.® 


Of Theophrastus’s political writings we know, apart 


b (Sros. Flori. 84,14; SENECA, 


fp. i. 3, 2; see Schneider, v. 
289): we must try friends, 
before we love them: with 


our family, the converse is true. 

1 EUSTRAT. in Eth. NV. 141, a 
(BRANDIS, iii. 352, by a slip re- 
fers it to Aspasius); Tbeo- 
pbrastus and Eudemus held that 
friendships of persons in unequal 
relation were divisible into the 
same tbree classes as friendships 
of equality. Cf. Hth. Hud. vii. 4 
init., and see supra, vol. ii. p. 196, 
n. 3. 

2 Examples are the citations 
given in GELLIUS, viii. 6: ‘In* 
reconciliations with friends ex- 
planations are  dangerous:’ 
Puut. Frat. Am. 20, p. 490: ‘If 
friends have everything in com- 
mon, it must especially be trne 
that they have their respective 
friends in common :’ PLUT. Cato 
Min. co. 37; ‘Excessive friend- 
ship easily passes over into hate.’ 


Sros. Floril. 3, 50 ad fin.: ‘Itis 
better Savefoavra ppovinws amroda- 
Bely gidiwds, 4 cuvadAdtarvra 
piravOpérws noplcacbat pidramex- 
Onudvws.’ Further interesting 
fragments of this work of 
THEOPHR. will be found in 
HEYLBUT, De Theophr. Libr. 7. 
piAlas, 13 sqq. 

3 §Tos. Floril. 
ATHEN. xiii. 562, e. 

+ Supra, vol. ii. p. 405, n. 1. 

5 See Stos. Mloril. 74,42: a 
woman should neither wish to 
see nor to he seen; ibid. 85,7: 
not politics but housekeeping is 
her sphere; tid. vol. iv. 193; 
No. 31 Mein. . education in ypdpu- 
para is necessary for girls also, 
but it should not be carried 
beyond what is needful for house- 
keeping. ; 

6 In the passage cited in 
Sros. Floril. 3, 50, he insists on 
sympathy and friendliness to- 
wards wife and children.—The 


64, 27, 29; 
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from a number of historical statements, only the general 
fact that here also he endeavoured to supplement the Ari- 
stotelian teaching and that to Aristotle’s account of the 
different kinds of States he added a collection of laws. 
In his own investigations into the nature of the State 
he gave special prominence to the discussion of the 
magisterial offices, and to the treatment of the problems 
that arise in connection with special circumstances. 
It is not to be supposed that Theophrastus deviated in 
any respect from the principles of Aristotle’s political 
doctrine;' and if in addition to the national bond of 


remaining fragments of Theo- 
phrastus’s ethical texts give 
us only isolated remarks, often 
keen and finely observed, but 
without any special philosophic 
interest. Such are the apoph- 
thegms preserved by StroB.aus in 
the Flortlegian (see the index 
thereto) and by PLUTARCH, Avis, 
c, 2, and Sertiur. c. 13: the 
statement as to his commenda- 
tion of hospitality in Cic. Of. 
ii. 18, 64: the remark (probably 
aimed at Anaxagoras) as to the 
relation between pleasure and 
pain, cited by ASPASIUS in Arist. 
Eth. (Classical Journal, xxix.) 
114. ‘The note a. ULYMPIOD. 
in Phileb. 169 as to the three- 
fold eddos, relates, not to moral 
falsehood, hut to the possible 
meanings of yevdhs HSovh (cf. 
supra, Vol. ii, p. 404, u. 1.) 

1 For almost everything we 
know of his politics we are in- 
debted to CicERO. We know, 
in fact, that he was one of 
Cicero’s favourite _ political 
authors (Ad Att. ii. 9,2). Cicero 
tells us, not only that Theo- 
phrastus had thoroughly worked 


out a political philosophy, with 
great knowledge of the subject 
(Divin. ii. 1,3: the ‘locus de re- 
publica’ was, he says, ‘a Platone 
Aristotele Theophrasto totaque 
Peripateticorum familia tractatus 
uberrime’; Legg. iii.6, 14: ‘Theo- 
phrastus vero institutus ab Ari- 
stotele habitavit, ut scitis; in co 
geuerererum’), but he gives us fur- 
ther details as to the contents of 
his political writings. Legg. ili. 5, 
14: ‘Sed hujus loci de magis- 
tratibus sunt propria quedam, a 
Theophrasto primum, deinde a 
Dione [? Diogene] Stoico quesita 
subtilius.” Fin. v. 4, 14: 'Om- 
nium fere civitatum, non Gracie 
solum, sed etiam harbariwz, ab 
Aristotele mores instituta dis- 
ciplinas, a Theophrasto leges 
etiam coguovimus; cumque uter- 
que eorum docuisset, qualem in 
republica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus preterea cum 
scripsisset, quis esset optimus 
reipublice status: hoc amplius 
Theophrasius, que essent in re- 
publica inclinationes rerum et 
momenta temporum, quibus esset 
moderandum utcumque res pos- 
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fellow-citizenship he gives express prominence to the 
natural brotherhood of all men,! yet this is quite in 
harmony with the spirit of his master,? however signi- 
ficant the approach in it may be to the cosmopolitanism 


of the Stoics.’ 


In one of his ethical writings Theophrastus expressed 
views upon sacrifice in which the ascetic Aristotelian 


tularet.’—Of Theophrastus’s poli- 
tical works we know from 
Diogenes, &c., the véuor in twenty- 
four books (see #7. 97-106; the 
émrouh véuwy in 10 bks. can only 
be a later extract from the 
vdpot); 1 bk. w. vduv and 1 bk. x. 
tapavéuwv (D10G. 47), perhaps also 
excerpts from the véuo:; 3 bks. 
vopoberay (the title was no doubt 
vouodérat or wep) vouod.); 4 bks. 
modiriuay €O6v; 6 bks, woAuritav 
(D. 45), and again 2 bks. roAurinay 
(D. 50), which were probably a 
duplicate or excerpt of the others 
[unless we are to read in D. 50 
with CoRET and HmNnKEL (Stud. 
2. Geach. d. griech, Lehre vom 
Staat, p. 20), not woArrinay, but, 
on the analogy of the Aristote- 
Han modrricds (supra, vol. 1, 
p. 59) wodAcrixod]; 1 bk. x. rijs 
&plorns wodrrelas (D. 45) or 
(D. 49) mas apie’ by mddts 
oixotro ; 2 bks, émeroph ris TAdrw- 
vos wodrrelas; 1 bk. m. BaciAelas 
(D. 42) and 1 bk. x. rupayvidas 
CD. 45), both probably combined 
in the 2 bks. 7. BactAelas (D. 49) ; 
mpos Kdocavipoy 7. Bacidctas 
(D. 47), which according to 
ATHEN, iv. 144, e, was also as- 
eribed to Sosibius ; 1 bk. 1. raidelas 
Bar tséws; 4 bks. wodirinay mpds 
Tavs xoatpovs (to which also the 
2 bks. xaipév, D. 50, may be re- 
ferred). This work is often cited 


(by Circ. Fin. v. 4, 11 as the 
‘momenta temporum ’).—Further 
notes as to these writings and the 
evidence about them will he 
found in Usmner, Anal. Th. 
6 sqq., HENKEL, ibid. 19 sqq.; 
and as to the véyzo: in particular, 
see Usenmr, Rhein. Mus. xvi. 
470 sqq. 

1See the passage apud 
PorPH. De Abst. iii. 25, cited 
supra, Vol. ii. p. 396, n. 1. 

2See the passage from 
Eth. viii. 18, 1161, b, 5 referred 
to supra, p. 219,n, 5, where Ari- 
stotle says that a friendship with 
a slave is possible, not indeed 
# SodAes, but fH &vOpwros' Sone? 
yap elval ti Stratoy wayr) dvOpda@ 
mpos mavra Toy Suvduevoy Kowovy- 
cat vépov nal ovvOqienss Kar 
prata 5h, kad Sorov &vOpw- 
Tos. 

3 Cf. BERNAYS, Theophr. ub. 
Frommigh. 100sq. His remark that 
in the Aristotelean Ethics there 
is nonote of the love of humanity 
must be somewhat limited by the 
passage just cited; but we may 
concede that in Theophrastus 
this side of things, which in 
Aristotle was far less promi- 
nent, obtained much greater im- 
portance in conformity with the 
spirit of tbe new epoch which 
came with Alexander. 
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followed Empedocles and anticipated Porphyry.' He 
not only sought historically to prove that originally 
only the simplest products of nature? were used for 
sacrifices, and that animal offerings especially were of 
later origin,® but he also demanded that men should 
abstain from the latter, and confine themselves to the 
more harmless presentation of fruits of the field.* The 
slaughter, moreover, of animals in general and the use 
of their flesh, in so far as the former was not rendered 
necessary by their ferocity, the latter by lack of 
other provisions, he was consistent enough to condemn, 
on the ground that these beasts are akin to us, and 
therefore possess rights as against us which forbid us 
forcibly to rob them of life. He did not, however, on this 
account desire to renounce the national rites of sacrifice.‘ 
He merely said that their moral value lay, not in the 
greatness of the gift, but in the disposition of the giver.” 


1 The a. etoeBelas, d. g. v. 
supra, vol. ii, p. 355, n. 2. 

2 fig. first grass, then fruits; 
first -water, then honey, and, still 
later, wine. 

3 PorpH. De Abstin. ii. 5-8, 
12-15, 20-1, pp. 39, 56, 62, 79, 
&c., Bern. He dealt with human 
sacrifices (ibid. v. 7) and with 
the peculiar customs of the Jews 
as to sacrifices (ii. 26) ; see, as to 
the mistakes in the latter section, 
BEENAYS, p. 109 sqq. 184-5. 

4 Ibid. c. 12 sqq. 22 sqq. 

» Ibid. c. 12-18, 22-23, and 
ct. supra, ii. p. 396. 

5 bid. ii. 43, p. 184: dove 
kare, Th cipnudva @coppdory 
Oboouev Kat auets. The theory 
which Porphyry here sets out, 
that this view was founded on a 


belief in Demonology, cannot be 
taken from Theophrastus; and, 
in fact, Porphyry does not as- 
cribe it to him. Nor have we 
any sufficient ground in PLur. 
Def. Orac. 20, p. 420, to assert 
that Theophrastus helieved in 
Demons. Evenif it be true that 
the passage correctly represents 
his attitude to the belief, it 
would only prove that, while he 
could not accept it in the pre- 
vailing form, he did not feel free 
to reject it absolutely. 

7 Apud Stow. Floril. 3, 50, 
he says: xph rolvuy roy wéAdrovra 
GavpacOjcerat rep) rd Geiov pido- 
Ovrny elvat wh TE TOAAG Odeiv BAAG 
Te wuKva rimdy +d Geloy- 7d wey 
yap edrroplas 18" davdrnros onueiov, 
and ap. PORPH. De Abstin. ii. c. 
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His whole conception of religion was undoubtedly iden- 
tical with that of his master.! 

From the numerous works of Theophrastus upon 
Rhetoric? only a few not very important observations 


are preserved.? 


19, he goes on to say that the 
costliness of the offering is not 
the important thing, but rather. 
the purity of the intention ; for 
the Godhead will he hest pleased 
hy the right direction of that in 
us which is akin to Himself, and 
most divine: with which cf. 
ARIST. Zth. ix. 9, 1179, a, 24. 

1 We have shown this of his 
theology, see supra, vol. ii. p.370 
sq. As to matters touching papu- 
lar religion and itsmyths,it would 
he quite in the spirit of Aristotle 
if Theophrastus explained the 
Prometheus myth by the theory 
that Prometheus was the first 
teacher of men (J. 50, b. 
Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1248), 
and the myth of the Nymphs 
nursing Dionysos hy reference to 
the ‘tears’ of the vine (ATHEN. 
xi. 468, b). 

2 De quo cf. USBNER, Anal. 
Theophr. p. 20 whose conjecture, 
that the words ef87 i(’ rep) rexvav 
pnropixay are the general title 
covering the hooks separately 
set out in the list, seems very 
probable. 

3 The definition of the oxdupa 
as évediouds Guaptias maperxnua- 
riopevos (PLUT. Qu. Conv. ii. 1, 
4,7, p. $31), which is certainly 
taken from one of the rhetorical 
hooks (or perhaps, as BRANDIS, 
iii. 366, suggests, from the 7. 
yeAolov) and afew similar details 
(see #7, 93-96, the Index to the 
Lhetores Graeci s. v. ‘ Theophr.,’ 


Of his works upon the theory of art‘ 


Cic. De Invent. i. 35, 61), and 
also the statement of AMMONIUS 
(Theophr. Fr. 74sq. cf. supra,vol. 
ii. p. 363, n. 3) that Theophr. dis- 
tinguished in speech a double 
relation—that to the hearers, and 
that to the subject in hand. 
With the former Rhetoric and 
Poetics are cuncerned, and these 
studies accordingly have to do 
with choice of expression, charm 
of utterance, pleasing and effec- 
tive presentation of the subject, 
&eo : THs 8é ye mpls Ta mpdyyara 
Tod Adyov axécews 5 piddcopos 
mponyyounevws emimeAhoetat, 76 TE 
Weddos Biedeyxwv nal 7d Andes 
&modeixvis. AMMONIUS cites this 
sentence to prove that the 7. 
épunvelas dealt only with the 
amopavrixds Adyos: it must ac- 
cordingly have referred in the 
text of Theophr. only to” the 
form of oral statement, and it 
cannot have heen intended as a 
statement of the distinction he- 
tween philosophy in general and 
Rhetoric and Poetics. 

* Dioc. 47-8, 43 mentions 
two mm. mointixys, and one 7m. 
kwupdias; ATHEN. in vi. 26], d, 
names the latter, and in viii. 318, 
a, also the m. yeAolov, but what he 
professes to cite from it is quite 
incredible. The statement that 
Tragedy was jjpwikijs tvxns tepl- 
oragis (DIOoMmD. De Oratione, p. 
484, Putsch) could not have 
satisfied Theophrastus as a com- 
plete definition, after the elabo- 
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the books on music,! which were highly valued by the 
ancients,” are the only ones of which we have any 
detailed information. Even this for the most part 
refers to the physical explanation of sounds, and has 
already been dealt with in that connection.? Other- 
wise we learn merely that Theophrastus ascribed the 
effect of music to a movement of the soul,‘ by means 
of which we are delivered from the trouble and annoy- 
ance caused by certain affections;> that he further 


rate investigation of the subject 
which Aristotle had already pro- 
vided. 

1 Pior. MP. Suav. V. see. 
Epic. 13, 4, p. 1095, argues thus 
against Epicurus: ti! Aéyes, @ 
*Erlkoupe ; Kidapwiadv nad abrAntay 
ewbey &xpoagduevos eis Td O€arpay 
Badicess, éy 6& cuprocia Geoppdarov 
mep) cunparidy diadreyouevov rat 
*Apiorogévov wept peraBorAdy Kal 
*Apirropdvous wep) ‘Oupou ra dra 
Karaahin tais xepoi; He thus 
places Theophrastus on a level 
with the famous musician Ari- 
stoxenus. The reference to 
Theophrastus cannot be ex- 
plained (BRANDIS, iii. 369) of 
table talk about Music found in 
one of his hooks or otherwise 
published by him, any more than 
the reference to Aristoxenus 
could be. 

2 TI. wovoityjs 2 bks. (D. 47 cf. 
infra, un. 3); appovixéy a (D. 46); 
a. pudpav a (D. 50). For a 
Fragm. from bk. ii. 7. wove. (Fr. 
89) see supra, vol.ii. p. 379, n. 3. 

8 Supra, Vol. ii. p. 379, u. 3. 

4 So Censorin. Di. Wat. 12, 
1: ‘haec [musica] enim sive in 
voce tantummodo est... sive, 
ut Aristoxenus, in voce et cor- 
poris motu, sive in his et pre- 


terea in animi motu, ut putat 
Theophrastus.’ 

5 At the end of Fr. 89 he 
says: ula 6& pvots Tis povotKfjs, 
Kiyqois THs Wuxis [or, as he put 
it earlier, clynua werwdnrixdy ep) 
Thy wuxhy), fh Kara derddvow 
yryvouery roy 51a 7a wdOn Kady,» 
el uy Av. The manifestly defec- 
tive clause at the end is amended 
by BRANDIS, p. 369, by reading, 
not } Kata arda., but 4 x. dda. 
meaning: ‘Music is fitted to 
give us relief from the pains that 
arise from the emotions, or to 
awake them where they do not 
exist.’ This sense, however, 
would require, instead of ef pu} 
fv eitber bmov obk ori or édy ph 
#. Besides, the sense so obtained 
is not altogether satisfactory. 
ZELLER suggests that the text 
may have been somewhat as 
follows: % x. dda, Kanidy, 
Béariov Exew has woe? ® ef wh Fy: 
‘Music is a movement of the soul 
which brings relief from the pains 
produced by the emotions, and so 
produces in us a higher kind of 
wellbeing than we should have 
had, if these emotions had never 
been aroused ’—which is exactly 
the Aristotelian idea of Cathar- 
sis: cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 309 sqq. 
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enumerated three of these affections: pain, pleasure, 
and possession ;! that he connected the lively impression 
produced by music with the peculiar susceptibility of the 
auditory sense ;? and that he held that even physical 
disease could be cured by music.’ So far as we may infer 
from these few fragments the nature of Thevophrastus’s 
theory of art, it cannot have been different from that of 


Aristotle. 


1 PLUT. Qu. Conv. i. 5, 2, p. 
623: Aéye Be Ocdpp, pououys 
apxas tpeis elvar, Avmnv, Hdovdy, 
évOovotagpoy, as éxdorov robrwy 
maparpéemovros ex rod curhOovs kab 
éyxAlvovtros thy guwvhy. See 
also Jon. Lypus, De Mens. ii. 
7, p. 54, Roth., and in CRAMHR’S 
Anecd. Paria. i. 317, 15. 

2 PLutT. De Aud. 2, p. 38, a: 
mepl ris akoveTixis algOqoews, hv 
6 Gedhp. radnricwrdrny elval pyar 
mwaoay ; whether the further argu- 
ments are also taken from Theo- 


phrastus it is impossible to say. 

3 ATHEN. xiv. 624, a: Ors 3& 
nal vécous lara: povaiuh @edpp. 
lorédpnoev ev tH wept évOovoracpod, 
ioxiaxods pdcnav dvdcovs Siare- 
Aeiv, ef Karavagco: tis TOD Témov 
TH ppuyior) appovia. The like in 
Pun. H. N. xxviii. 2,21. We 
are told that viper bites and 
other hurts were, according to 
THEOPHR., healed by flute-play- 
ing (GELL. iv, 13, 2, APOLLON. 
Mirabil. c. 49). 
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EUDEMUS, ARISTOXENUS, 


DICHZARCHUS, AND OTHERS 


NExtT in importance to Theophrastus of the immediate 


disciples of Aristotle! co 


mes Eudemus of Rhodes.? 


Rivalling Theophrastus in erudition, he also wrote 


numerous treatises on the 
the history of science.3 


' We know nothing further 
of his life. He is often referred 
to as ‘the Rhodian’ and as ‘ the 
scholar of Aristotle,’ to distin- 
guish him from other men of the 
same name (v. FRITZSCHE, Zth. 
Eud. xiv). As he seems to 
have framed his Logie under 
Theophrastus's personal influence, 
hut corresponded hy letter with 
him about Aristotle's Physics (v. 
supra, Vol. i. p. 136, n. 2, p. 143), 
we may conjecture that he lived 
for a time at Athens under Theo- 
phrastus’s teaching, and that he 
afterwards went to his home, or 
to some other country. Of. 
infra, p. 419, n. 2. 

2 He is so described in the 
story referred to supra, vol. i. 
p. 39,n. 1, and in the statemert 
(ibid. p. 80, n.) that he edited 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. This 
story, however, is made doubly 
improbable by the statement 
(AsScCLEP. Schol in Ar. 519, b, 


VOL. II, 


Peripatetic philosophy and 
All that we know of him, 


388 sqq.) that Aristotle sent it to 
him to ask if it should be pub- 
lished, for the book is obviously 
incomplete; cf. Hist.-phil. Abdh. 
a, Berl. Akad. 1877, p. 156. 

5 We know of the following 
books by Eudemus (for the pas- 
sages where they are named see 
FRITZSCHE, ibid. xv., and for 
the Fragments, see SPENGHL, 
Hud, Fragmenta, ed. ii. 1870): 
Tewpmerpinal ioroplat, ’Api6- 
entixh iotopla, "Aorpodo- 
yinal ioropla:, the chief and 
almost the unique source of all 
later information as to the ancient 
mathematicians and astronomers. 
To these may perhaps be added a 
history of theological ideas ; at 
least, that he went into this 
inquiry closely, and that in this 
connection (following Aristotle : 
ef, supra, vol.i.p. 57, n.) he dealt 
with the cosmogonies of Orpheus, 
Homer, Hesiod, Acusilaus, Epi- 
menides, and Pherecydes, and 


EE 
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however, goes to show that his merit as a philosopher 
consisted far more in his appropriation and propagation 
of Aristotelian doctrines than in any independent deve- 
lopment of them.' In logic, indeed, as has been already 
shown, he found it necessary to deviate from his master 
ou isolated points, and in one or two not unimportant 
respects to supplement the Aristotelian theory ;? but 


also with the Babylonian, 
Zoroastrian, Phoenician, and (less 
accurately) the Egyptian theo- 
ries as to the origin of the world, 
we learn from Damaso. De 
Prine. c. 124-5, p. 382 sqq.; cf. 
Diog. L. Preem. 9 (Fr. 117-8): 
cf.also supra, vol. ii. p. 352, n. 4 fin. 
In the same connection he may 
well have treated of the Platonic 
Cosmogony, and the remark pre- 
served by PLut. An. Proer. 7, 3, 
p. 1015, as to Matter, may have 
belonged to this discussion, al- 
though it might also belong to 
his Physics. There were also a 
m, yovlas, an ’Avadvrind in at 
least two hooks (supra,i.p. 67,n.1, 
ii.p. 858, n.3; Fv. 109 sqq.), az. 
Adkews (supra, vol.i. p.66,n.1; Fr. 
113 sqq.); but probably not Cate- 
geries or ™. épunvelas (supra, vol. 
i. p. 65). Then there was the 
Physics, which we shall speak 
of presently, and the Ethics, of 
which we still possess the first 
three books and the last (supra, 
vol. i. p. 98, n. 1). A zoological 
work was also current under his 
name in later times, as we know 
from APUL. Ayol. c. 36 (Fr. 109), 
ZELIAN, Hist. An. iii. 20, 21, iv. 
8, 45, 68, 56, v. 7; but what 
ABlian tells us of its contents does 
not make for its authenticity. 
To this Endemus Ros (Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 174) also assigns 


those anatomical inquiries for 
which a writer named ‘ Eude- 
mus’ is mentioned with praise hy 
GALEN (vide Indea ; ROSE, ibid. ; 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneik 4, 
ed. i. 539-40), Rurus, Eph. i. 9, 
20, and the Homeric Scholiast 
(v, FRITZSCHE, ibid. xx. 49-50). 
Since this ‘Hudemus,’ however, 
is not in any of these places de- 
scribed as the Rhodian, and since, 
according to GALEN.(De Uz. 
Anat. 3, vol. ii. 890, De Semine, 
ii. 6, vol. iv. 646, Hippocr. et 
Plat. Plac. viii. 1, vol. v. 651, 
Loe, Affect. iii. 14, vol. viii. 212, 
in Aphor. vol. xviii. a, 7, Libr. 
Prepr. vol. xix. 30) he was clearly 
not the senior of Herophilus, and 
probably not of Erasistratus, 
who was a pupil of Theophrastus 
(Diog. v. 57), nor of the Me- 
trodorus (SEXT. Math. i. 258) 
who is referred to as the third 
hushand of Aristotle’s daughter 
(supra, vol. i. p.20,n. 3) ; we may 
more probably suppose that heis 
another Hudemus.—The rhetori- 
cian Eudemus (De Gen.: cf. 
FRITZSCHE, p. xvii) is also 
to he distingnished from our 
philosopher. 

‘Simei. Phys. 98, hb: 
Baptupel 5é TG Adyw Kai Evinuos 6 
ynoiwtaros ray "ApiororéAous 
éralpwy. : 

? Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 358 sqq. 
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he rightly held fast by its fundamental principles, and in 
such changes as he made, we gather that he coincided 
for the most part with Theophrastus, who, as the more 
independent thinker of the two, probably here led the 
way.! In his account of Aristotle’s Physics? he followed 
step by step the lines of the original, as a rule retaining 
its very words.2 In his own Physics he seems to have 
permitted himself scarcely any important departure 
from his master,* his modifications consisting merely of 
a reduction of the number of books,’ a few transposi- 
tions,® historical and doctrinal explanations, and such 


1 This is indicated by the 
fact that, beyond those points 
which they have in common, 
there is very little noted which 
is peculiar to Eudemus, but much 
more which is peculiar to Theo- 
phrastus. 

2 Apparently he undertook 
this work primarily as a text- 
book for his oral lectures : cf. his 
words ap. SIMPL. Phys. 173 a: 
ei 5¢ ris mioredoere Tois Thv@ayo- 
pelos, &s wdAw Te adTd apiOug [i.¢. 
that in a future world each in- 
dividual entity will recur], 
Kayo pvbodroyhow 7d paBdtor [the 
Professor’s rod] éxwv duly calnué- 
vos. If we take this passage 
along with that quoted supra, 
vol. i. p. 136, n. 2, it will be seen 
to be probable that Eudemus set 
up aschool of his own in some 
city other than Athens, and that 
it was for this school that he 
compiled his Physics. 

* See the very full references 
given supra, i. p. 148, u. 4, 

4 SIMPLICIUS, who so often 
speaks of EUDEMUS, notes only 
a single such variance, and that 
is sufficiently doubftul. He tells 


us (ibid. 93, b, 94, a; Fr. 26) 
that EvpEmus in his second 
book ascribed change in time 
(i.e. a becoming old) to the four 
Aristotelian kinds of motion (v. 
supra, i. p. 423,n. 1). Yet we 
know that he did not agree with 
Theophr.’s extension of move- 
ment to all the categories (see 
supra, ii. p. 373), and that, in 
explaining ARIST. Phys. v. 2,226, 
a, 23, he expressly pointed out 
that we could only talk of a 
motion of relation by using the 
word in a secondary sense (cf. 
ibid, 201, h). Apart from this 
question, we shall find no vari- 
ance beyond the expression of a 
few slight doubts as to unim- 
portant items of detail. 

5 SIMPL. names only three 
books in the work of Eudemus; 
and as the citations he gives us 
extend over all the six earlier 
Aristotelian books, (cf. following 
notes) while the seventh was 
passed over by Hudemus (supra, 
i. p. 82), there cannot in all have 
been more than four books in the 
Eudemian Physics. 

® The inquiries which in Ari- 
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changes in the mode of expression as seemed to him to 


be necessary for the sake of clearness.! 


In the numer- 


ous fragments of his treatise we cannot fail to recognise 
a true apprehension of the Aristotelian doctrine, careful 
consideration of the different questions involved in it, 


stotle occupy Phys. vi. 1-2 were 
dealt with by Eudemus (acc. to 
SIMPL. 220, a)—in connection 
with the question as to the di- 
visibility ad infinitum of Space 
and Time, which is discussed in 
ARIST. Phys. iii. 6 (cf. supra, i.p. 
430,n. 1)—either wholly orin part 
inhissecond book; whereas Space 
and Time in general, discussed 
by ARIST. in the fourth book of 
the Physics, were by Eudemus 
placed in the third (SIMPL. 124, 
a, 155, b, 167, b, 169, b, 173; a; 
THEMIST. Phys. 40,a). So also 
Endemus dealt in the second 
book (perhaps in the same con- 
nection) with the question (which 
ARISTOTLE discusses Phys. vi. 5 
ad fin.) how far we may say of 
qualitative change that it takes 
place in an indivisible time. 
Otherwise Eudemus seems to 
have followed the order of the 
Aristotelian works, excepting 
always the seventh book. For at 
the beginning of his commentary 
on this seventh book, atp. 242, a, 
SIMPL.says: ral 8 ye EVEnuwos pexpt 
rovde Tots BAas oxedby Tis wpoy- 
parelas Kepadatois d&xodovbha'as, 
Tobro wmapeAOay ws meprrrby em Ta 
év Tg rerevtaly BiBAly Kepdrcua 
pernavey, According to what is 
said at p.216,a, Hudemus passed 
directly from the end of the 
fifth book to the sixth book. 
Therefore the main part of the 
fifth and sixth books must have 
come with Eudemus, as with 
Aristotle, between the matter of 


the fourth and that of the 
eighth. 

! In the present edition ZELL. 
has not considered it necessary 
to demonstrate this position by a 
review of the Fragments of the 
Endemian Physics, mostly found 
in SIMPL., as was done in his 
second German edition, pp. 701- 
703: partly because BRANDIS, 
iii. 218-240, has fully gone into 
the contents and character of the 
work, and partly hecause the 
materials are also fully given by 
SPENGEL, Fr. 1-82. The only 
items the latter has passed over are 
the remarks, apud SIMPL. Phys. 
2, a, (cf. ARIST. Metaph. xiv. 1, 
1087, b, 13, and DioG. ili. 24) that 
Plato was the first who called the 
material causes oro:xeta, and the 
passage cited from PLUTARCH, 
supra, ii. p. 418. In the introduc- 
tion to this work, Eudemus (v. 
SIMPL. 11, a; Fy. 4) raised the 
question, not touched in the 
Aristotelian Physics, whether each 
of the different sciences should 
deduce its own principles, or 
whether they should in common 
derive them from one higher 
science. Here also, however, as 
ZELLER shows (Hist.-phil, Ab- 
handl. d. Berl. Akad. 1877, p. 159 
sqq. and supra, i. p. 79, n. 1) 
EUDEMUS was following one of 
his master’s texts—i.e. the Me- 
taphysics (iii. 2, iv. 3, 5), of 
which we also find echoes else- 
where in the Eudemian Physics. 
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and a skilful elucidation of many statements and con- 
ceptions ; but we shall look in vain in them for fresh 
scientific ideas or observations.! 

Passing over a noteworthy peculiarity in his doctrine 
of the Categories,? we may observe an important devia- 
tion from his master in the borderland between physics 


and metaphysics. While 


in general agreeing with 


Aristotle’s theological conceptions,* Eudemus yet rightly 
finds the assertion that the primum movens must itself 


\ «Hudemus,’ says BRANDIS, 
p. 240, very rightly, ‘ shows him- 
self in his Physies as a scholar 
who follows with care and com- 
prehension the lines of his 
masters thought, and who only 
leaves them reluctantly and in 
minor matters. When FRitz- 
scHn, Hih. Bud. xviii. rests the 
opposite view on WEISSE’s state- 
ment (Arist. Phys. p. 300) that 
Endemus in the Physics varied 
greatly from Aristotle, this only 
shows that neither of them had 
accurately examined the state- 
ments of Simplicius. 

2 In Lth. N. i. 4, 1096, a, 24 
ARIST. named 6 Categories: ri, 
mov, moody, mpds tt, xpdvos, 
réros; EKuDEMUS, on the other 
hand, says in the Hih. Hud.i. 8, 
1217, b, 26, that Being and the 
Good occur in many wréces, the 
ri, moiby, moody, wore, ‘Kal mpds 
trobros Td wey ev Te KivetoOa 7d 
5 év TG xweiv, where the latter 
two, not found in Aristotle 
(supra, i. p. 274), appear to re- 
place the Aristotelian woe and 
maoxetv. 

3 Fr, 81, b, SrmpPu. 319, a 
and h, says that the primum 
movens has its seat (cf. Aristotle ; 
supra, i.p.409,n. 4) in the largest 


of the spheres, that, namely, 
through the pole of which the 
axis of the heavens passes, inas- 
much as this moves quickest 
(following the reading which 
SIMPL. found in Alexander, and 
which is clearly better than that 
of the Simp. MS. text itself). 
He maintained, however, follow- 
ing Aristotle (supra,i. p. 395), that 
it had no parts: cf. p. 422, n.2, in- 
Sra, and Spengel, p. 109: et duepés, 
gnoly, eort Td mpdrws kwvoiy Kal 
py drrerat rod nwoupévov, was exer 
mpds &vré; Eudemus also. re- 
peats the saying that God thinks 
only on himself (Z#th. Bud. vii. 
12, 1245, b, 16: ob yap ofrws 6 
Oeds ed Exe [like a man], aad 
Béariov ® Bore BAXO Te voety abrds 
wap’ abtdv, alrioy 5 87: quiv wev 
7d ed Kad’ Erepor, éxelvp S& abtds 
abrod 7d eb éorlv), and therefore 
he deduces the further proposi- 
tions that the Godhead needs no 
friends, and that God, by reason 
of his wide separation from man- 
kind, does not love man, orat least 
does not so love man as man 
loves God (see Zth. vii. 3-4, 
1238, b, 27, 1239, a, 17, ¢. 12, 
1244, b, 7, 1245, b, 14; supra, i. p. 
398, n. 1). fi y 
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move with the world in order to move it! inconsistent 
with the immateriality of the movens. He does not seem 
to have observed, however, that the assumption which he 
himself shares as to its position in space is equally so, nor 
does he appear to have given any further explanation 
of the way in which God moves the world.” 

It is to its theological side, again, that we must look 
for the most distinctive peculiarity of the Eudemian 


ethics.’ 


' Supra, i. p. 409. 

2 Ct. supra,ii. p.421,n.3; Fr. 
82, SIMPL. 320, a: 6 5¢ Evd. rotro 
ev obk drropel Siep 6 "ApiororéAgs, 
ei évdéxeral ti kwoduevov Kiely 
ouvexas, dope? 5¢ avr) rotrou, el 
evddxerat rd axlynrov mweiv + ‘ Soxet 
yap, pyol, 7d Kivody katd rérov h 
aboty  EAnoy xuveiv [supra, i. p. 
423, n. 1]. ei 5 ph udvov ofrus, 
GAN’ ody arrduevdy ye R abtd RB? 
BAAav, ® BV éEvds 4 wreidvov, 7d BE 
duepes obderds evdexerar &parbat’ 
ov yap dorw abrod 7d wey apxh rd 
d& mépas, Tay 3& amrouévey re 
wépata tua [supra, i. p. 438, n. 1). 
was oby kuvhoer Td auepes 5 Kal Aver 
Thy awoplav Adywv, Sri Ta per 
Kwovmeva Kivel Ta 3& hpenodvra, 
wal Ta wey nivoliueva Kivel amrd- 
peva BAAwS []. Grrdueva, 7a Be 
jpepotyra &AAws; Brawpis, iii. 
240, conjectures, &wr. dAAa &AAws, 
and SPENGEL, p. 110, amr. 
&AA wy; but the words following 
show that before the &AAws there 
must be some reference to that 
which is at rest], obx dpolws B8 
mdyra* ob yap as ny Thy opaipay 
pipeetoay en’ abrhy tvw éxive, 
oftws Kal Td mpdtws Kwigay’ ob 
yep mpoywouevns Kivhoews éexeivo 
kel" ob yap by ért mpérws ivoln* 
n 88 yh obdérore Apenotoa mpdrws 


Aristotle had confined himself entirely to the 


«vhoe, It is the less easy to 
see any solution of the question 
in this argument, that the con- 
nection of the primum movens 
with the earth is not satisfactory 
either in itself or on the lines of 
the Aristotelian system. For in 
the theory stated by Eudemus the 
earth does move by contact, and, 
further, a thing which by its 
nature is unmoved cannot be 
taken as analogous to a thing 
that is at rest, since rest (see 
supra, i. p. 419,n.5 ad fin.) can 
only he predicated of that which 
has motion. 

3 Tt has already heen pointed 
out (supra, i. p. 98, n.1, of. ii. 
p. 176, n.4) that this text is really 
a work of Eudemus of which only 
the first three books and the 
seventh are preserved ; and that 
FIscHER and FRITZSCHE are in 
error in referring to it book v. 
15, and books vi. and vii. of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. Eth. Eud. 
vii. 18-15 (which Fritzsche, with 
the majority of the MSS., counts 
as an eighth book) contains 
certain fragments of a larger 
tract, the text of which is much 
injured. There is, however, no 
doubt that this tract did in fact 
stand at the end of the Hudemian 
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natural side of human aims and capacities in his theory 
of morals; Eudemus connects human action in its 
origin and end more closely with the divine. With 
reference to the origin of action he remarks that many 
people without acting from insight are yet fortunate in 
all that they do; and as he was unable to regard this 
phenomenon as accidental on account of the regularity 
of its occurrence,! he held that it must be referred to a 
fortunate gift peculiar to these persons—a natural up- 
rightness of will and iuclination. But whence comes 
this gift? Man has not given it to himself: it must 
therefore come from God, who is the source of move- 


ment in the world.? 


Ethies proper (as FRITZSCHE, 
p. 244, says, and BRANDIS, ii. b, 
1564-5, proves), and not hefore 
bk. vii. as, SPENGEL supposed 
(p. 401-2, of the text cited supra, 
i. p. 98, n. 1), by reason of AL, Mor. 
ii. 7 (from 1206, a, 36 onwards) 
8, 9. 

On the principles set out 
supra, i. p. 362, n. 5, p. 462, n. 3. 

2 In Hud. i, 1, 1214, a, 16, it 
was said that men could become 
happy either by pdénots or by 
&cnnois, or in one of two other 
ways: #rot naddrep of vun@dAnmrot 
nal Oedanwro: Trav avOpdrwv, ém- 
nvolg datovlov tivds Bawep évbov- 
aidovres, } Sa TUXNY. He goes 
on in greater detail at Hud. vii. 
14: with many people almost 
everything succeeds, however 
little @pdévnois they have (a&ppoves 
Byres natopboiar TwoAAd ev ols H 
tbxn Kupta* eri dé Kal ev ols Téxvn 
éorl, word pévro: nal réxns ev- 
umdépxet), and this, on the above 
principles, is to be attributed, not 
to chance, but to the ¢ugis, so 


Insight, moreover, and the virtue 


that such people are not so much 
ebruxeis as ebpuels. ri 5& 5); [he 
goes on at 1247, b, 18] ap’ od« 
éverow Spual ev rh Wuxh al py 
amd Aoyouod, ai 8 amd dpétews 
aardyou, Kal mpdrepat abtat; ei y 

éori goes 7 80 eribunlay 7déos 
Spetis, pice ye em 7d dryaby 
Badifa: by wav, ei 84 tTwis ciow 
ebpvueis, dowep of @dikol ovK ém- 
orduevor &Sev, of rws eb mepdKact 
nal &vev Adyou éppwaw, GAN’ Bri Fh 
pois eb wépune, rab émibupodor nad 
rovTou Kal rére Kod oftws ts Sei 
wal of Be? nal Gre, obra: carophd- 
cova: Kby Tixwow kbpoves tyres 
nal HAoyo.... erelvous wey rolyuy 
evruxety bia piow évdéxerar. 7 
yap 6pun nal} Spekis ofa of Za 
xaropOwaoev, 6 5& Aoyiouds Fv HAL- 
61os. We may ask, he adds, at 
Hud. 1248, a, 15, dp’ abrot robrov 
roxn aitta, rod émibupioa of Set 
nal bre Se?; and having, as will 
be seen presently, answered this 
in the negative, he adds, at line 
24: 7d 88 Cyrodpevoy tovr’ éor), 
tls % THs Kiwqoews apxy év mH 
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that springs from it, however much they may differ in 
themselves from this unreflecting apprehension of right, 
point to the same source,! since every rational activity 
presupposes ‘the existence of reason, which must itself be 
the gift of God? And just as virtue in its origin is 
referred to God, so God is held to be the ultimate end 
of all intellectual and moral activity. While Aristotle 
had described scientific knowledge as the highest intel- 
lectual activity and the most essential element in happi- 
ness, Eudemus further conceives of this knowledge as 
the knowledge of God, and accordingly converts Ari- 
stotle’s proposition that happiness is coextensive with 
thought (ewp/a)* into the statement that everything 


Wwoxh: Siadov 8h, domep ev Th GAW, 
eds nal év [so Fr. for wav] exelyp 
[— 12]. Kwe? ydp mws mdvra rh ev 
july Ociov. Adyou 5’ apxh ob Adyos 
GAAGd Te Kpeirroy. th ody by Kpeir- 
roy Kal émorhuns etn [Kal vot, as 
SPENGEL and FRITZSCHE add] 
mAyy beds; Yap apeTh TOD vod 
[better, perhaps, ékeivov or rod 
Geod] Spyavov . éxover yap 
apxiy roavray, h xpelrrwy Tov vod 
kal Bovdeboews —they hit the 
right measure withont Adyos, not 
through practice or expcrience, 
but r¢@ Oeg. In the same way, 
adds Eudemus, prophetic dreams 
are to be explained: Zouce yap 7 
apxh [Nous as the principle of 
immediate knowledge] dmoAvo- 
pévov ToD Adyou ioxtew paAdrov. 
Of, ii. p. 1225, a, 27: the condi- 
tion of the évOovctdyres and mporé- 
yorres is not a free one, although 
the resulting activity is ra- 
tional (d:avolas Epyov). We find 
a-similar view of tvxy in Ari- 
stoxenus. 


1 Since this is without Adyos ; 
see last note, and Hud. ibid. 1246, 
b, 37, 1247, a, 13 sqq. 

2 Hud. ibid. 1248, a, 15:.in 
the caseof such happily organised 
natures does the ground of their 
fortunate gvais lie in toxn? 4 
otrw ye mavtwy gorau; Kal yap 
Tod vonoa nal Bovretoacba’ od 
yap 5) éBovdevoare BovAcvodpevos 
[their insight is not the out- 
come of a previous consideration], 
GAA’ Eoriy apxh ris, ob8 evénoe 
vohoas mpétepoy vojoa Kal TovT 
eis metpov. odk &pa Tob vojau 5 
vods apxh, ob8€ Tred BovAcicarbat 
Bovah. ti ody BAAG mAnY TOXNS 
dor’ amd réxns imavta eorat, ef 
tor Tis apxh fs obk ~arw BAAN 
iw. arn 8 8 ri roalty Te 
elvas ate TovTo Stvacbat woceiy ; 
Td BE (nrovpevoy, &c. (see last two 
notes). 

8 Bth, N. x.8; supra, ii. p. 
143, n. 1. Eudemus shows how 
exactly he agrees with Aristotle 
also in the statement (Zth. Hud. 
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is a good in proportion as it leads us to the contempla- 
tion of God. All that hinders us on the other hand by 
reason of excess or defect from the contemplation and 
worship of God is evil; and it is just this conception which 
supplies what is wanting in Aristotle, namely a more 
exact definition of the kind of action that is according to 


reason. 


The more persistently we keep that goal in view 


the less shall we be distracted by the irrational element 


in the soul.! 


vii. 12, 1244, b, 23 sqq. 1245,a, 9; 
cf. supra, 200, 5), that life is 
nothing else than aig@dvec@at rat 
yropilew, .... bate Sid toto nat 
Gjiv det BovAerau [men wish always 
to live], Sr: BodAeras ded -yrwpl- 
Gey. 
1 Eth. Bud. vii. 15, 1249, a, 21 
(probably the conclusion of the 
whole work): as the doctor has 
a definite point of view [8pos], by 
reference to which he judges 
what is, and how far anything is, 
healthy. oftw nal tg orovialg 
wep tas mpdtes nal alpéces tov 
ptoe piv dyalGy otk erawveray dé 
Set tid efvar Spov xa ris Ekews rat 
THs aipécews nal wep) puyis xpn- 
Bator wAnGovs kal ddvyérnros Kat 
tay ebtuxnpdrov []. Kal pvyis, 
nal wept xpyudrwy mwA‘Gos Kal GAt- 
yérnta, &C.]. év wey oby rots 3pd- 
Tepov edexOn ro ws 6 Adyos.... 
roito & dAnbes pev, ob gadis d€ 
[sup. ii.p. 163,n.1].de73y dowep nad 
éy rots KAAos mpds Th Upxov Civ Kab 
mpos thy tw Kara thy évépyeapv 
Thy Tov &pxovros.... ewel 5& Kal 
avOpwros pice: auveorney et 
dpxovros kal apxouévou, kad Exac- 
tov 5¢ déo1 mpds Thy EauTa@y apxhy 
Civ. atirn 5& Birth: -tAdAws yap 7 
iarpich apxh nal BAAwS % byte, 


But while the effort after the knowledge 


raurns d¢ Evera exelyy: oftw 8 
éxer Kara 7d Cewpntixdy. ov yap 
emraxtiuds Upxwy 6 Oeds, BAA’ Ob 
évexa 7 ppdynows emerdrre (Sirroy 
Bt 7d of Everas Bidpicrar BF ev 
&AAois), ewel éxeivds ye obderds 
deirax. By this reading, in which 
the words hefore and after 
didpiorat are « parenthesis, the 
argument is that: ‘A man should 
direct his life by that in him 
which naturally rules; but that 
is twofold, the active power 
which determines a man’s work, 
and the end towards which that 
power works. ‘The former is 
Reason or ¢pdvyois; the latter is 
found in the Godhead: and the 
Godhead as the highest end of 
our activity rules us; not, how- 
ever, like a ruler who gives orders 
for his own ends, since the God- 


‘head has no need of our services ; 


and Gad is the end,notin the sense 
in which manis, butin that higher 
sense in which he can be also 
the end forall men.’ ‘As to this 
twofold meaning of the of évexa 
Aristotle had stated his views in 
his work on Philosophy ; but his 
extant works give us only a few 
hints, from which we gather that 
a distinction is to be drawn be- 
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of God is, according to Hudemus, the ultimate source of 
all morality, yet the form under which the latter first 
appears and the principle which gives unity in the first 
instance to all the virtues is that goodness of disposi- 
tion which he calls uprightness (cadoxdyaGia), and 
which consists in the habitual desire for what is abso- 
lutely worthy, the noble and the laudable, for its own 
sake-—in other words, in perfected virtue based on love 


of the good.! 


tween that which profits by an 
activity and that which is its 
final end; cf. Phys. ii. 3, 194, 
a, BB: éopev ydp mus Kal jpuers 
tédos* Sixas yap rb ob Evexa: 
elpnta: 5° év rots wept pirccodlas. 
Metaph. xii. 7; supra, i. p. 355, 
n. 3, ad fin. De An. ii. 4, 415, 
b, 1: mdvra yap éxelvou [rot Betov] 
Opéyerat, KaKelvou Evexa mparre 
boa mpdrrer Kara picw, Td B oF 
Evexa Birrdy rd wey of 7d Be G. 
Eudemus seems, in the passage 
quoted above, to have this last 
passage in his mind ; even if the 
words rd & of éy. &e., which 
recur in line 20, should, as TREN- 
DELENBURG thinks, be rejected. 
Eudemus then goes on: #ris otv 
alpeots nal xTijows Tay pice wya- 
Bay worqoe: Thy Tod Oeov padioTa 
Cewplav. } cdyuaros ) xpnudrav 
piday } Tav BAdwy ayabay, arn 
apiorn Kad obras 6 Spas KéAAoTOS * 
gris 8} 80 evberay } 80 dwepBorhy 
kwater Toy Gedy Bépareder Kal Oew- 
petv, abrn BE pavan. Exe 5& roiTo 
[se. 6 Exwv: te, ‘but we have this 
in our soul’) rH ux «al obros 
Tas Wuxiis 6 [which is not in 
Cod, R. and should be omitted] 
Spos Upirros, ra [1. 7d] Herre 
aisOdvecOat Tub &AAOu [ Fr. rightly 
adrdyou] pépous Tis Wuxijs f Towovray, 


Aristotle had indeed touched upon this 


1 Eth. Eud. vii. 15, init.: 
Having dealt with the several 
Virtues, we must also consider 
the whole which is made up by 
their union. This is cadondyabia, 
As the well-being of all parts of 
the body is the condition of 
Health, so the possession of all 
virtues is the condition of 
Rectitude. lt is, however, not 
the same thing as the mere 
&yafdy ely. Only those goods 
are ‘radu,’ boa dv atta tyra aiperd 
(so read with SPENGEL, in lieu 
of the unmeaning wdvra; cf. Rhet. 
1.9, supra, ii. p. 301, n. 3) ema 
vera eoriy, and only of the virtues 
(cf. 1248, b, 36) can this be said. 
’Ayabds piv oby dori @ Ta hice 
G&yabd eorw ayabd (1. sup.,ii.p. 149, 
n. 3,and £th, NW. v. 2, 1129, b, 3), 
which happens only when the 
right use is made of these goods 
(honour, wealth, health, good 
fortune, &c.); adrbs 58 Kayabbs 
TE Tay yabay TH KAA tmdpxev 
ait® 8 atta nal re mpaxrinds 
elvat Tv KadGyv nal avrady Evera. 
If a man proposes to be virtuous, 
but only for the sake of these 
natural goods, then he may be 
indeed &yabds avhp, but he cannot 
have xadoxeya@la, for he desires 
the beautiful not for its own 
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perfect virtue under the name of justice, but only 
incidentally, and in so far as it presents itself in men’s 
relations to one another:! the proper bond of union 
between the virtues being, in his view, insight.? In 
giving express prominence to the quality of will and 
disposition which lies at the foundation of all the virtues, 
Eudemus supplies a lacuna in the Aristotelian account. 
In effect, however, Aristotle had stated the same prin- 
ciple in his discussion of the essential nature of virtue.? 

In other respects the Hudemian Ethics, so far as it 
is known to us, differs, like the Physics, from the Ari- 
stotelian only in individual transpositions, elucidations, 
and abbreviations, in changes of expression and the mean- 
ing of words.* Hudemns indeed breaks the close connec- 
tion between the Ethics and the Politics by inserting 
Economics as a third science between them.’ In his 
Hithics, moreover, he gives a more independent place 
than Aristotle to the cognitive activities and to the 


corresponding dianoétic virtues.§ 


sake. To those of whom this 
latter is true, on the other hand 
(before xa} mpoapotyrat, at 1249, 
a, 3, there seems to be a small 
lacuna), not only the beautiful in 
itself, but also every other good, 
comes to be ‘ beautiful,’ because 
it subserves an end which is the 
beautiful: 6 8’ oiduevos ras &peras 
éxeur Seivy Evena trav éxrds ayabav 
xara 7d oupBeBnkds Ta Kard 
mparre. tory oby Karondryabia 
aperh réActos. 

1 Supra, li. p. 170. 

2 Supra,ii. p. 166, n. 1. 

3 Supra, ii. p. 154, nn. 3, 4; 
155, n.1; p. 149, n. 3. 

‘With what follows cf. 
FRiTzscHE, Lth. Hud. xxix. sqq. 


But these diver- 


and also see BRANDIS, who at 
ii. b, 1557 sqq. iii. 240 sqq. has 
put together the variations of the 
Hudemian Hthics from the 
Nicomachean. 

5 CE. suy., ip.186,n.4. It will 
be shown infra, in discussing 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian Heo- 
nomics, that it is possible that 
Eudemus himself wrote a treatise 
on Economics, and that it may 
perhaps be preserved to us in 
bk. i. of that work. 

§ Supra, ii.p. 178,n, 1. That 
EUDEMUS, i.5,1216,b, 16, includes 
the poetical and practical sciences 
under the term momrical émor}- 
wat, in contradistinction to the 
theoretical, is unimportant. 
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gencies have no perceptible influence upon his treat- 


ment of ethical questions. 


the Eudemian Fthics are still more unessential.} 


1 Eup. condenses the open- 
ing (2th. Nic. i, 1) into a few 
words and begins with Jie. i. 9, 
1099, a, 24; he expressly does 
away in i. 2,1214, b, 11 sqq. with 
the distinction drawn hetween 
the constituents and the insepa- 
rahle conditions of happiness (cf. 
supra, ii.p.150,n.1; i.p.360,n.1): 
he expands in i. 5 Wie. i. 3 (partly 
by using &. vi. 13; v. supra, ii. p. 
158,n.2); inserts in i. 6 methodo- 
logical observations which are in 
fact entirely in agreement with 
Aristotle’s views; extends in c. 8 
the discussion of the Idea of the 
Good out of Nic. i. 4 with certain 
general observations; omits the 
inquiryin Mic. i. 10-12 (cf. supra, 
ii. p. 144 foll.) and modifies the 
argument of Wie. i. 8-9 hy com- 
bining it with what goes before. 
In the discussion of the nature 
of Virtue, th. Hud. ii. 1, 1218, 
a, 31-1219, b, 26 is Aristotelian 
matter (Wie. i. 6, x. 6 init. i. 11 
énit. i, 13,:1102, b, 2 sqq.) freely 
worked up; what follows is 
more closely connected with Nic. 
i. 13; and ii. 2 follows Mic. ii. 1; 
soli. 3 is Mic. ii. 2, 1104, a, 12 
sqq. ii. 5, 1106, a, 26, ii. 8 init.; 
the sketch of the virtues and 
vices 1220, b, 36 sqq. (which 
seems, however, to include later 
additions: see FRITzscHn, ad 
loc.) follows Nic. ii. 7; 1221, hb, 
9 sqq. rests on Nic. iv. 11, 1126, 
a,8sqq. With Lud. ii. 4, cf. Nic. 
ii. 2, 1104, b, 13 sqq. and ve. 4 
init. Nic. ii. 1 (genesis of virtue 
by virtuous acts) is passed over, 
and Nic.ii. 5 (virtues are neither 
Suvdwers nor way, therefore eters) 


The further peculiarities of 
On 


is hardly touched; that virtue 
was, however, called not merely 
gis (Hud. ii. 5, c. 10, 1227, h, 8, 
&c.), but also didéeors (di. 1, 1218, 
h, 38, 1220, a, 29) is nothing. 
Hud. ii. 5 is in essence taken 
from Nic. ii. 8. The inquiry as 
to free will, &c., is opened 
by Endemus, ii. 6, with an intro- 
duction which is peculiar to him, 
after which he gives, at c. 7-10, 
in a free selection and order the 
main points of the Aristotelian 
argument in Wie. iti, 1-7 (cf. 
BRANDIS, ii. b, 1388 sqq.), and 
closes in c. 11 with the question 
(which is not put by, but for the 
solution of which Nic. iii. 5, 1112, 
b, 12 sqq. is used) whether it is 
will (mpoalpeots) or insight (Adyos) 
that virtue directs aright? Eude- 
mus decides for the former, be- 
cause the main question in virtue 
is the end of our action, and 
this is determined by the will; 
whereas the protection of our 
power of insight from distortion 
by desire is the business of éyxpd- 
te, which is a praiseworthy 
quality, but is to be distinguished 
from aperh. In the treatment of 
the specific virtues Eudemus 
follows his master, with unim- 
portant variations, as follows: iii. 
1 (avipela) is Mic. iti, 8-12; iii. 
2 (cwppocivn) is Née. iii. 13-15; 
then we pass (c. 3) to mpadrys 
(Nie. iv. 11), and next (c. 4) to 
eAcvbepidrns (WV. iv. 1-3), and in 
c. 5 to peyadowuxla CV. iv. 7-9), 
and c. 6 to meyadonpérea (NX. iv. 


4-6). These are generally 
abbreviated, and show only a 
few explanatory additions. 
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the other hand, the connection of ethics with theology, 
discussed above, resting though it obviously does upon 
Aristotelian doctrines, nevertheless presents an unmis- 
takable departure from the spirit of the Aristotelian 
philosophy and an approach to the Platonic.! 

With the religious attitude which characterised Eu- 
demus, the naturalism of his fellow-disciples Aristoxenus 
and Diceearchus stands in striking contrast. The former 
of these,? who, before he became acquainted with Ari- 


Finally, inc.7 (cf. M. iv.12-15, and 
supra, i. p. 169) Eudemus deals 
with véueots, aid&s, pirta, cepvdrns 
(absent in Wic.), ddAfGera and 
anadérns, and ebrpameAla, all of 
which, with a certain variance 
from Aristotle, he treats as 
laudable qualities, but not as 
virtues in the strict sense, as 
being merely peodryres wadyricad 
or gvotnal dperad. (1233, b, 18, 
1234, a, 23 sqq.), hecause they do 
not involve a mpoalpegis.  iAo- 
tyuta (Vic. iv. 10) is passed over ; 
and for certain virtues left with- 
out a name by Aristotle (Ala 
and 4A7@ea) Eudemus, as usual, 
has a technical term—a note of 
the later date of his book. The 
three following books we possess 
only (v. supra, i. p. 98, u. 1) in 
the Aristotelian orginal. The 
seventh has in c. 1-12 chiefly an 
original restatement of the 
matter of the inquiry as to 
Friendship (in ic. viii. ix.) so 
constructed that new ideas only 
appear in minor points, and con- 
tradictions of the Aristotelian 
teaching never. The three final 
chapters of this book (more cor- 
rectly bk. viii.) have been already 
dealt with, supra, ii. p. 422, n. 3. 

} With Eudemus in this con- 


nection should be named his 
nephew Pasicles (ap. PHILOP. 
‘Pasicrates’), who is also called 
a scholar of Aristotle, if it he 
true (according to the views set 
out supra, vol. i. p. 79) that he 
was the author of bk. ii. (a) 
of the Metaphysics. See c. 1, 
993, a, 9: Bowep yap kal rd tov 
vurrepiiwy tupara mpos TS péyyos 
Exe 7d pel” Hucpay, oftrw nad rijs 
huerépas wuxiis 5 voids mpds rd 7H 
gice: pavepdrata wdvTwv, and cf. 
with this PLATO, Rep. vii. init. 
Otherwise the contents of this 
hook show no remarkable pecu- 
liarity. : 

2 For the life and works of 
Aristoxenus see MAHNE, De Ari- 
stoweno, Amsterd. 1793, and 
MUtuer, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 
269 sqq., where the Fragments 
are collected. He was born at 
Tarentum (SUID. ’Apiordt.; STE- 
PHANUS Byz. De Urb. Tdpas), 
and was the son of Spintharus 
(Dio. ii. 20, SexT. Math, vi. 1; 
as to his alleged second name, 
‘ Mnesias’ apud SuID., see Miu- 
LER, p. 269), who was a cele- 
brated musician (LIAN, JZ. 
Anim. ii. 11, p. 34, Jae). He 
learned also, according to Surp. 
from the musician Lamprus (de 
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stotle, had been a student of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, acquired by his writings on music! the highest 
reputation among musicians of antiquity,’ and what we 


know of his works amply justifies his fame. 


While far 


outstripping all his predecessors in the completeness of 


quo vy. MAHNE, p. 12; cf. ZELL. 
Ph. ad. Gr. i. p. 45, 0.3), from the 
Pythagorean Xeuophilus (tid. i. 
p. 310, n. 5), aud from Aristotle. 
Asa scholar of Aristotle, he is 
named by Cio. Tuse. i. 18, 41, 
and Guu. WV. A. iv. 11, 4. He 
himself refers in Harm. Elem. p. 
30 (ZELL. ibid. p. 596, n. 3), to 
an oral statement of Aristotle’s, 
and at p. 31 of the same he 
relates ‘that Aristotle used, in 
his lecturing, to give ont before- 
hand the subject and general 
lines of his discussion. SUIDAS 
relates that, being one of the 
most notable of Aristotle’s scho- 
lars, he had expectations of be- 
coming his successor, and that 
when this did not come about he 
abused Aristotle after his death. 
ARISTOCLES, however (supra, i.p. 
11,n.1, p. 12, n. 1), refutes the 
last suggestion, and possibly it 
was merely the statement cited 
on p. 11, n. 1 (which refers really 
to another person), that started 
the story. We learn further that 
Aristoxenus lived at first, prob- 
ably in his youth, at Mantinea, 
and that he was a friend of 
Diczearchus (Cie. in Zuse.i. 18,41, 
calls him his ‘ zqualis et condi- 
scipulus, and in Ad Att. xiii. 
32, he mentions a letter then 
extant from Dicezarchus to Ari- 
stox.). We know not on what 
grounds LucrIAN’s story, Paras. 
36, rests, that he was a ‘parasite’ 


of Neleus (? Neleus of Scepsis; 
but he is of too late a date; 
supra, ip. 137, 0.1, p. 139, n. 3). 
Tu any case, we cannotrely on it. 
The period of the life of Aristox., 
of which we cannot fix either 
limit, is broadly determined by 
his relations to Aristotle and 
Dicsearchus : when CYRILL. C. Jul. 
12 ¢, places him in Ol. 29 he is 
confusing him (see Maung, 16) 
with the much earlier Seliuun- 
tian poet; he is, however, more 
correct in 208, B, when he calls 
him younger than Menedemus of 
Pyrrha (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. p. 365, 
n. 2, p. 837). 

1 The list of those known to 
us, in MULLER, p. 270, includes 
eleven works, some of them in 
several books, on Music, Rhythm, 
&c., and also on the Musical 
Instruments. We still possess 
the three hooks 7m. dpyovnay 
orotxelwv, a large fragment of 
the w. fu@uinay oroixeiwy, and 
other fragments (ap. MARNE, p. 
130 sqq. and MULLER, p. 283 
sqq.). For the literature covering 
Aristoxenus’s harmonic and 
rhythmic theories, see UEBER- 
WEG, Grundr. i. 216. 

‘QO Movoiwrs is his regular 
description. As the chief autho- 
rity on music, ALEX. in Top. 49 
classes him with the great men 
of medicine and mathematics, 
Hippocrates and Archimedes, 
Cf. also PLUT. sup. ii. p.415,n.1; 
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his investigations,! he was distinguished also in a high 
degree by the strictness of his method,’ by the accuracy 
of his definitions, and by the thoroughness of his musical 
knowledge. He occupied himself besides with questions 
of natural science, psychology, ethics, and politics,? as 
well as with arithmetic’ and with historical sketches.’ 
Of the reliability of these last, however, his fabulous 
statements about Socrates and Plato,® obviously inspired 
in part by a depreciatory motive, give us anything but 
a favourable impression.’ 

The views of Aristoxenus, so far as they are known 
to us, exhibit a union of the severe morality of the 
Pytbagoreans with the scientific empiricism of the Peri- 


Circ. Fin. v.19, 50, De Orat. iii. 
33, 182; Simei. Phys. 193, a; 
VITRUV. i. 14, v. 4. 

1 He frequently himself calls 
attention, with a certain pride, 
to the number and importance 
of the inquiries which he was 


the first to undertake: eg. in 


Harm. El. pp. 2-7, 35-87, &e. 

2 Tt is his custom to preface 
each inquiry by a statement as 
to the procedure to be followed, 
and an outline of the argument, 
so that the reader may be clear 
as to the way which lies before 
him, and the exact point at 
which he finds himself; Harm. 
i. p. 30-1, 3-8, p. 43-4. 

8 His works of ethical inter- 
est included, not only the 
Tlv@ayopixal amopdcets hut also 
a great part of his historical 
writings about the Pythagoreans. 
Besides these, we hear of his 
vouor madevTixol and vdyor jwoAt- 
tixoi. The books ahout the 
Pythagoreans may have contained 
the passages concerning the soul 
cited in the following uotes, 


since they are closely connected 
with Pythagorean views. From 
the ctppinre bropyjpara, we have 
in MULverR, 290-1, extracts 
which relate to natural history. 

4 In the Fragm., from the 7. 
apiunrinis, STOB, Eel. i. 16. 

5 He composed a History of 
Harmonics (cited in Harm. El. 
p. 2) a work on Tragic Poets, 
another on Flute-players, and 
also a work called Blo dydpav 
which dealt apparently with all 
the famous Philosophers down 
to Aristotle ; and also the érouvh- 
pata ioropixe, from which we 
have citations referring to Plato 
and Alexander the Great. In 
his other books also there was 
no doubt much historical matter. 

§ Of. ZELL. Ph. d. G7. i. pp. 
48, 51, 2, 64, 6, 59 sqq. 342, 372, 
1, 373, 6, and the story cited hy 
LUCIAN, Paras, 35 from Aristoxe- 
nusas to Plato's Sicilian journeys. 

* Generally speaking, the re- 
putatiou for learning which Crc. 
use. 1.18, 41; Gun. iv. 11, 4; 
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patetics. Of a stern and ascetic disposition,’ although 
a Peripatetic, he found himself so completely in agree- 
ment with the ethical teaching of the Pythagoreans, 
that he puts his own views into the mouth of philo- 
sophers of this school.2 The views he attributes to 
Pythagoreans commendatory of piety, moderation, 
gratitude, fidelity to friends, respect to parents, strict 
obedience to law, and a careful education of the young,® 
while harmonising with the inner spirit of Pythagorean 
ethics, at the same time unquestionably express his own 
opinion. Similarly he connects himself with Pyth- 
_ agoreanism in going a step beyond Eudemus,* and 
Méeferring good fortune partly to a natural gift and 
partly to divine inspiration.» Even in his views upon 
music the same tendency asserts itself. He attributes 
to music, as Aristotle, following the Pythagoreans, had 


him, may be as well deserved as 
the reputation for style which Cic. 
Ad Att. viii. 4 concedes to both 
Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus. 

1 §0 at least we are told: 
ABLIAN, V.H. viii. 13, calls him r¢ 
yéhwrt ava xpdros mwoAkeuios, and 
ADRAST. ap. PROCL. in Tim. 192 
A, says of him: ob wdvu 7d elBos 
avhp exetvos povorkds, GAA’ Srws by 
Bd Te Kawdy Aéye TeppoyTines, 

2 We must assume that he 
himself composed, or so far as he 
took them from ancient sources, 
at least fully accepted, such 
Pythagorean sayings as those in 
the Life of Archytas cited infra, 
in the following notes. 

3 In this connection, cf. 
the Fragm. quoted in ZELL. Ph. 
ad. Gr, i, 428-9, and that apud 
Sros. Floril, x. 67 (see MULLER, 


ibid. Fr.17), concerning artificial, 
‘natural and morbid desires, and 
the Fragm. given hy ATHEN, xii. 
545,a, out of the Life of Archytas 
(Fr. 16), of which, however, he 
has given only the first half, i.e. 
the speech of Polyarchus in 
praise of pleasure, while its re- 


futation by Archytas, which 
must have fcllowed, is not 
quoted. 


‘ Supra, ii. p. 422 foil. 

5 Fr, 21 ap. Stop. Eel. i, 
206 (taken from the v0. drogd- 
oeis): wept 5& rdxns Tad’ EpacKov’ 
evar pévror [WYTT. conj. wey tr] 
kal daimdviov pépos adrijs, yevéo@ar 
yap eninvoidy twa. mapdarod Sapovtov 
tay dvOpdruwy évlois éxt +> BéATiov 
em 7d xelpor, ka) elvar pavepds nar’ 
abtd rodro Tods yey ebruxels Tos 
5é druxeis, as may be seen by the 
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also done, a moral and educative,! and at the same time 
a purifying, effect, inasmuch as it calms emotion and 
alleviates morbid states of feeling.? But while insisting 
that music in this aspect should be permitted to retain 
its original dignity and severity, he holds that the same 
demand is made by its character as art; and accord- 
ingly we find him bitterly complaining of the effeminacy 
and barbarism which in the music of his time had 
usurped the place of the earlier classic style.2 Neverthe- 


fact that the former without any 
judgment reach a fortunate 
result, and the latter with every 
care do not. elva: 5& xal erepoy 
tixns €ldos, Kad’ d of wey ebpveis 
kal etoroxot, of de duets te nal 
evaytiay Exovres odow BAdorotey, 
&e. 

' STRABO, i, 2, 3, p. 15-6: 
Poetry as an instrument in edu- 
cation acts not by wWuxaywyia, 
but for cwopporopds; even the 
musicians peraraotyra: Tis dperijs 
tabrns* maidevtixol yap elval pact 
kat émavop@wrikol ray noay, as, 
following the Pythagoreans, 
Aristoxenus said also. Cf. &r. 
17,a (Stos. Floril. v. 70, taken 
from the mv@. arop.): the true 
iAokaAia is not concerned with 
the outward adornment of life, 
but consists in a love for the 
Koda %0n emiryndeduata and 
émotiua. Harm. El. 31: 7 wey 
roadry [povorkh] Brdwrer re HOn, 
4 Bt rowadTn dpedAci—but we must 
not on that account demand of 
Harmonics, which is only a part 
of the science of poverty, that it 
should make people morally 
better. The moral effect of music 
is referred to in the remark of 
Aristotle, ap. PLUT. Afus. c. 17, 


VOL. I. 


1136, e, in opposition to Plato’s 
preference for the Dorian tones: 
and the matter cited by OrI- 
GENES ap. PROCL. in Tim. 27 ¢, 
from Aristoxenus also belongs to 
this subject. 

2? Marc. CAPELLA, ix. 923 
(fr. 24): Aristox. and the Pytha- 
goreans helieved that the ‘ferocia 
animi’ can be softened by music. 
CRAMER, Anecd. Paris. i. 172, 
the Pythagorean, according to 
Aristox., used for the purification 
of the hody iarpex}, and for that 
of the soul povowwh. PLUT. Mus. 
c. 43, 5, p. 1146-7: Arist. said 
elodryeoOar povorxhy [at banquets] 
map’ Bcov & péev olvos apddAdew 
néguce Tay BSny ait? xpnoaudvwv 
Td Te owmara Kal Tas diavolas. h 
Be povowh rH wep) adrhy rdfe re 
kal oupperpig eis Thy évaytlay xatd- 
oracw wye Te Kad mpaiye:, Aristox 
himself is said by APOLLON. 
Mirab. c. 49 (who cites as his 
authority Theophrastus) to have 
cured by music a man afflicted 
with a mental ailment. 

5 THEMIST. Or. xxxiii. p, 364: 
*Aptordt 6 povoixds enrvvopdyny 
H5n Thy povorhy éweiparo évappw- 
vival, abtds Te dyamay Th dvBpind- 
TEpa TaY Kpouudrwy, Kal Tois wabn- 


FF 
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less Aristoxenus confronts his Pythagorean predecessors 
as the founder of a school which remained opposed to 
theirs down to the latest ages of antiquity.1 He 
reproaches them, not only with their imperfect treat- 
ment of the subject,? but also with their capricions 
method of procedure: since, instead of following the 
guidance of facts, they had, as he believed, imposed 
certain a priori presuppositions upon them. He himself 
demands, indeed, as opposed to an unscientific empi- 
ricism, principles and proofs; but he starts from the 
data of experience, and refuses to seek for the essence 
and causes of that which perception reveals to us in 
any other field than that which these supply.? In order, 


tTais éxxeAedwy rat paddakod 
ahepevous pidrcpyeiy Td dppevwndy 
év rots wéAeow ; whereon follows 
an attack on the theatre music of 
his own time. Aristox. himself 
says in Fr. 80 (ap. ATHEN. xiv. 
632, a): as the people of the 
Italian Posidonia, who were first 
Greeks and now Tyrrheneans or 
Romans, still celebrate yearly 
the Hellenic festival of sorrow 
hecause they have hecome bar- 
barians, ofrw 82 oby, nol, al 
hues, ered nal ra Odarpa éxfap- 
Bdpwrat kad cis peydAny Stapbopdy 
mpocdhavdery % mavdnuos airy 
povotkh, Kal abrobs ‘yevduevot 
bAlyo: dvapipynondueba ola hy F 
povoixh. Cf. also Harm. El. 23, 
and the remarks apu&@ PLUT. 
Qu. Conv. vii. 8. 1, 4, p. 711 Cc, 
where Aristox. calls his oppo- 
nents &vaySpa Kat SiareOpuupevor 
7a dra 82 dpavoiay Kal dareipa- 
xarlav, and De Mus. c. 31, p. 
1142, where he tells a contem- 
porary how ill it becomes him to 
conform to the taste of the day. 


1 Cf. as to this opposition of 
the Pythagoreans or Harmonists, 
and the Aristoxenians, whose 
differences Ptolemzus seeks to 
solve, BoJESEN, De Harmon. 
Scientia Graec. (Hafn. 1833) 
p. 19 sqq. and the citations there 
from PTOoLEMaus, Harm. i. (c. 
2, 9, 13, &c.), PoRPRYR. in Ptol. 
Harm. (Wallis. Opp. iii.) 189, 
207, 209-10, Cassar, Grundz. der 
Rhythmih, 22-3. 

2 Supra, vol. ii. p. 431, n. 1. 

3 Harm. El. 32: puoiuwhy yap 
39 twa payey qucis thy pavhy 
lynoty KivercOa, Kal obx as Eruxe 
Bidornua 7TiOévar. Kad TodTwy amo- 
Selkers meipdhueba Aéyew dSuoroyou- 
Hévas Tots patvoudyats, ob Kaldmrep 
oi Eumpoober, of wey &AAoTpLOAGYy- 
odyres nal thy pir atoOnow ennal- 
vovres, ds odour avKk &xpiBi, vonras 
5 KatacKevd(ovres aitias, ad 
gdoxovres Adyaus TE Tivas apiopav 
elvat nal raxn mpds BAANAa, év ots 
76 Te Of) nal Bap yivera, mdvrwy 
dAAaTpiwtdrous Adyaus A€yorres 
kal évaytiw=arous Tots patvouévors * 
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moreover, to establish his conclusions upou an inde- 
pendent basis, he excludes on principle all those which 
might be borrowed from another science: the theory of 
music, he holds, must be limited to its own proper field, 
but it must completely exhaust it.} 

We cannot here enter more fully into Aristoxenus’s 
theory of music, aud must be content with the statement 
of its most general principles as an indication of its 


character aud -tendency.? 


of 8 droGeowiCavres Exacta &vev 
aitlas nod dmadelzews, ode adra Te 
pawdueva Kadr@s efypiOunndres. 
Hucis 5& apyds Te weipdipeda Ane 
pavouevas amdoas tois éumrelpas 
Bavoirys kal ra ex TodTwy cupBal- 
vorta amademvivar... . dvd-yerat 
8 h mpayparela cis Bio" eis re Thy 
axoyy cal eis thy Sidvoiy. TH mer 
yep axoj nplvomey Ta Tov BiacTn- 
parev weyeby, TF 8% Savoia, Bewpod- 
bey Tas TobTwy Suvdues. Music is 
not like Geometry. The latter 
has no need of observation; tq 
5& povowng@ oxeddy dor apxiis 
gxavoa tdi 4 THs alcOqoews 
anplBea, p. 38, ad fin,: én dv0 yap 
robtwy 4 THs moves covets 
eorw, aicdhocds te Ka pyhuns. 
P. 43, ad jfin.: three things are 
needful—right apprehension of 
the phenomena, right arrange- 
ment of them, and right conclu- 
sions from them. As to the 
somewhat hostile criticisms of 
later writers, such as PrOLEMa&US 
(Harm. i. 2, 13), PoRPHYR. (in 
Ptol, Harm. Wallis. Opp. iii. 211), 
and BontTHius (De Mus. 1417, 
1472, 1476) upon the method of 
Aristoxenus, see MAHNE, p. 167 
sqq. BRANDIS, iii. 380-1. 

1 Harm. El. 44: Harmonics 


must begin with data which are 
immediately established by per- 
ception, xabdAov bt & re tpxe- 
cba: maparnpntéoy, Stws wht’ eis 
thy drepoptoy cumlinrwpey, amd 
Twas puvis  Kivhoews dépos 
apxéuevot, pat? ad Kduwroyres 
éyrbs [narrowing the hounds of 
our knowledge] woAAd rar oixelwy 
aroAmndvwnev, In fact, however, 
Aristox. does not go into the 
physical inquiries as to the nature 
of tones; see next note, and cf. 
ibid. pp. 1 and 8. 

2 The basis on which Aristox, 
proceeds in his Harmonics is the 
human voice (cf. Harm. El. 19, 
20, and CENSORIN. c. 12, who 
says that Aristox. held that music 
consisted ‘in voce et corporis 
motu —hut he cannot concinde 
from this that he considered it 
to consist merely in this and to 
have no deeper basis, especially 
as this would hein contradiction 
with the quotation supra, vol. ii. 
p. 432, c, 5, and as CENSORIN. in 
the same passage, says of So- 
crates also that, according to 
him, music was ‘in voce tantum- 
modo’). The voice bas two kinds 
of movement: that of speech 
and that of song. For speech it 
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.  Aristoxenus turther described the Soul as a harmony, 
and more definitely as the harmony of the Body. The 
activities of the soul were held by him to spring from 
the concurrent movements of the bodily organs as their 


has a continuous motion; for 
song a movement of intervals («fyy- 
ois cuvexys and Starrnparixh): 
that is, in speech we have a con- 
tinual change of tone, while in 
singing each tone is held for a 
certain .time at the same level 
(ibid. p. 2, 8). Whether a tone 
is in itself a form of motion or 
no, Aristox. says he will not 
inquire (ibid. p. 9,12); he says 
a tone is ‘at rest’ so long as it 
does not change its note, but 
allows that this may be an actual 
rest or may he merely a same- 
ness of motion (éuaAdrys kivhoews 
4 ravrérys); nor will he go into 
the question whether the voice 
really can hold exactly the same 
note, for it is enough that it 
appears to us to do so. ands 
yap, Stay by obtw-ewiira h pwrh, 
dore undapod Soxely foracbau 7H 
axof, cuvexh A€yomey TavTny Thy 
klynow, bray 8& orival wou Sétaca 
elra mddw SiaBaivery rive térov 
avi, kal rotre morhraca marty ep’ 
érépas ragews [level of tone] 
oriva Sdtn, Kal roiro évaAdadk 
motely pavounevn cuvexas Siarerh, 
Siacrnparichy thy rowbrny klynow 
aéyouey, The result of this must 
be a bad ‘ circulus in definiendo,’ 
hy which the érfracis pwrijs is 
defined as «a movement of the 
voice from a low to a high note, 
and the &veoits paris a movement 
trom a high to a low one, while 
étuTns, conversely, is defined as 
Td yevdpevoy Bid Tis emrdoecws, 
and Bapurns as Td yevdueroy Sie 
Ths avérews (p. 10). Again, the 


lesser 8feois (quarter tone) is 
given as the smallest perceptible 
and stateable difference of tone 
(pp. 13-4), while the greatest 
which can he represented by the 
human voice or by any single 
instrument is said to he the && 
mévre kad bls 8a magvdv (= two oc- 
taves and a fifth) (p. 20). The 
notions of tone and interval are 
defined (p. 16-7), and the differ- 
ent tone-systems are given (p. 
17-8) with the statement that of 
these the diatonic is the most 
original, the chromatic the next, 
and the enharmonic the last, so 
that the ear is with difficulty 
accustomed to it (p. 19), kc. The 
further course of the inqniry 
cannot be followed here. That 
Aristox. (as in Harm. pp. 24, 45- 
46) fixed the compass of the 
fourth at two and a half, of the 
fifth at three and a half, and of 
the octave at six tones, whereas 
the true compass is rather less, 
because the half-tones of the 
fonrth and fifth are not a full 
half, is matter of criticism in 
ProLyM. Harm. i. 10; Boxtu. 
De Mus. 1417; CENSORIN. Di. 
Nat. 10, 7. Cf. also Puut. An. 
Procr. ¢. 17, p. 1020-1 (where 
the &pyovtnol are the followers of 
Aristox., elsewhere called dp- 
‘yavixol or povoito)). It is pos- 
sible that in his treatment of 
rhythm Aristox. also treated of 
the letters of the alphabet as the 
elements of speech; see Dronys, 
Comp. Verb. p. 154. 
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common product; a disturbance in one of these parts, 
which destroys the concord of their movements, causes 
the extinction of consciousness—in other words, death.! 
In this doctrine he only followed a view which had been 
already adopted by others—probably Pythagoreans— 
before him.? It would commend itself all the more to 
him as an empiric in that it offered an explanation of 
the soul which harmonised with his views upon music. 
Just as in music he confines himself to the facts of 
experience, so in treating of the life of the soul he 
confines himself strictly to its sensible manifestations ; 
and just as there he sees harmony arising from the 
concurrence of particular sounds, so he holds that the 


1 Cre. Tuse. i. 10, 20: ‘ Aristox. 
. . . ipsius corporis intentionem 
[révos] quandam [animam dixit]; 
velut in cantu et fidibus que har- 
monia dicitur, sic ex corporis 
totius natura et figura varios 
motus cieri, tanquam in cantu 
sonos.’ Cf. c. 18, 41, where, on 
the other hand, we are told: 
‘membrorum vero situs et figura 
corporis vacans ‘animo quam 
possit harmoniam efficere, non 
video. C. 22, 51: ‘Dicxwarchus 
quidem et Aristox.... nullum 
omnino animum esse dixerunt.’ 
LacrTant. Instit. vii, 13 (perhaps 
also following Cicero): ‘quid 
Aristox., qui negavit omnino 
ullam esse animam, etiam cum 
vivit in corpore?’—but held that 
as harmony is engendered out of 
the tension of strings, ‘ita in 
corporibus ex compage viscerum 
ac vigore membrorum vim senti- 
endi existere.’ Lact. Opif. D. 
c. 16: ‘ Aristox. dixit, mentem 
omniuo nullam esse, sed quasi 


harmoniam in fidibus ex con- 
structione corporis et compagi- 
bus viscerum vim sentiendi ex- 
istere . . . scilicet ut singularum 
corporis partium firma conjunctio 
membrorumque omninm consen- 
tieus in unum vigor motum illum 
sensibilem faciat animumque 
concinnet, sicut nervi bene in- 
tenti conspirantem sonum. Ht 
sicuti in fidibus, cum aliquid aut 
interruptum aut relaxatum est, 
omnis canendi ratio turbatur et 
solvitur, ita in corpore, cum pars 
aliqua membrorum duxerit vi- 
tium, destrui universa, corruptis- 
que omnibus et turbatis occidere 
sensum eamque mortem vocari.’ 

2 ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i, 413. 
Aristox. probably stated this 
view in his books on the Pytha- 
goreans; but what is quoted from 
him by JAMBL. Theol. Arithm. p. 
41, as to the Metempsychosis of 
Pytbagoras does not prove that 
Aristox. himself believed in that 
doctrine, 
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soul originates in the concurrence of bodily move- 


ments. 


Along with Aristoxenus his friend and fellow- 
disciple! Diceearchus of Messene? is usually classed, 
on account of his views upon the nature of the soul,’ 
which he appears to have made even more expressly 
and thoroughly the subject of his investigations. He 
also held that the soul has no absolute independent 


1 As to this, see Cro. Tuse. i. 
18, Ad Att. xili. 32, and supra, 
vol. ii. p. 429, n. 2. 

2 According to SUID. s. v., he 
was the son of Phidias, born at 
Messene in Sicily, a scholar of 
Aristotle, a philosopher, a rhe- 
torician and a geometrician. He 
is often called a Messenian and a 
scholar of Aristotle (cg. Cic. 
Legg. iii. 6, 14; ATHEN. xi. 
460-1, xv. 666, b and a). Why 
THEMISTIUS names him among 
the traducers of Aristotle 
(supra, vol. i. p. 40, n. 1), it is 
difficult to say; for neither the 
circumstance referred to by MUL- 
LB (Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii, 225-6) 
that he gave more importance to 
the practical life than Aristotle 
did (see helow), nor the fact 
(which Osann, p. 46, connects 
with this accusation) that Dice- 
archus departed from Aristotle’s 
teaching as to the soul, has any- 
thing to do with their personal 
relations, of which THEMIST. is 
speaking. It is possible that 
THEMIST. or his copyists have 
inserted the wrong name: De- 
mochares, for example, might be 
suggested instead.—We have no 
further information about Dice- 
archus, except that he lived in 
the Peloponnesus (Cic. Ad Att, 


vi. 2) and that he was employed 
by the Macedonian kings to 
measure the heightsof mountains 
(PLIN. HZ. Nat. ii. 65,162), which 
work we know that he did in the 
Peloponnesus, for SuIDAS ascribes 
to him xaramerphoes ray ev Tedo- 
mwovvicw épav. His learning is 
praised by PIN. (Joe. cit.), by Cre. 
wld Att. ii. 2 and elsewhere, and 
by Varro, De R. R&R. i. 1 (cf. 
MULLER, ibid. p. 226). His dates 
of birth and death cannot be 
exactly determined As to his 
life and writings, see OSsSANN, 
Beitr. ti. 1-119; FuuR, Diewarchi 
Messen. que supersunt (Darmst. 
1841); MULLER, //ragm. Hist. 
Gr. li. 225 sqq., from whom the 
Fragments hereafter cited are 
taken. 

8’ Cre. Tuse. i. 18, 41, 22, 51. 

‘ We know from Cic. Ad Att. 
xiii. 32, Zuse. i. 10, 21, 31, 77; 
PiLut. Adv. Col. 14, 2, p. 1115, 
that he wrote two works on the 
soul, which were dialogues, one 
laid at Corinth, the other in 
Lesbos. Whether with either of 
these (OSANN, 40-1, suggests the 
Kopi6iands) the work De Interitu 
Hominum (Cic. Off. ii. 5, 16; 
Consol, ix. 351) was identical 
must remain an unsolved pro- 
blem ; but it seems improhable, 
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existence of its own, but is merely the result of the 
mixture of material constituents, being in fact nothing 
else than the harmonious union of the four elements in 
a living body: only as it is united to the body accord- 
ingly and diffused through all its parts does the soul 


partake of reality.! 


It was only, therefore, to be 


expected that he should from this point of view vigor- 


ously combat the belief in immortality.? 


It is more 


surprising to be told that he believed in revelations 


through dreams and ecstatic states.® 


1 Cre. Tuse. i, 10, 21: Dic. 
makes a certain Pherecrates 
maintain, ‘nihil esse omnino 
animum et hoc esse nomen totum 
inane . . neque in homine 
inesse animum vel animam nec 
in bestia; vimque omnem eam, 
qua vel agamus quid vel sentia- 
mus [xlynow and ato@nors were 
already indicated by ARIST. De 
An. i. 2, 408, b, 25, as the distin- 
guishing marks of the éupvxov], 
in omnibus corporibus vivis 
eequabiliter esse fusam, nec 
separabilem a corpore esse, 
quippe que nulla sit [cf. 11, 24. 
nihil omnino animum dicat esse], 
nec sit quidquam nisi corpus 
unum et simplex [the body 
alone], ita figuratum ut tempera- 
tione nature vigeat et sentiat ;’ 
Ibid. 18, 41: *[Dic.] ne condo- 
Inisse quidem unquam videtur, qui 
animum se babere non sentiat ;’ 
22, 51 (v. supra, vol. ii. p. 437, n. 
1, and Acad. ii. 39,124). SExtT. 
says he taught ph elvor riv oxhv 
(Pyrrh. ii. 31), pndty eivar abrhy 
mapa rb was Exov cHpa (Math. vii. 
349). ATTICUS, ap. Eus. Praep. 
Ev. xv. 9, 5: dviipnne rhv banv 
iréoracw THs Wux7s. JAMBL, ap. 
Stop. Fel. i. 870: the soul was, 


These, however, 


according to Diczarchus, rd 77 
oboe -cupnpeprypevov, 2 1d TOD 
odparos bv, domep 7d Guuxdobu* 
ari 5& wh mapby rH WuxG &Somep 
brdpxov.(?) SIMPL. Categ. Schol. 
in Ar. 68, a,26: Au... . To pev 
(Gov cuvex dpe: elvan, Thy 5% airlay 
abroh uxhy ayvyipe. NEMES. 
Nat. Hom. p. 68: Artatapxos 58 
[viv wuxhy Adyer] apyovlay ray 
Tecodpwy oroixelwy (so also 
Piut. Place. iv. 2,5; Sron. Hel. 
i. 796; HERMIAS, Irris. p. 402), 
which is the same as xpaots ab 
cunpovia rév orotxelwy. For it 
is not the musical kind of ‘har- 
mony,’ which is mcant, but the 
harmonious mixture of the warm, 
cold, moist and dry elements in 
the bady. Accordingly he is 
said to have considered the soul 
as avovows (which means, not 
immaterial, as OSANN, p. 48, 
translates it, but non-sub- 
stantial). The meaning of TurR- 
TULL. De An. c. 15 (cf. infra, 
under STRATO) is not clear, 

2 Cic, Tuse. i. 31, 77, Lac- 
TANT. Instit, vii. 7,13; and cf. 
next uote. 

8 Ps.-PLUT. Plac.v.1,4:’Apioro- 
TéAns kat Aik. 7d kar’ évOovotaopdy 
Lyévos parties] udvuy maperod-youer 
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le was doubtless able, like Aristotle,! to reconcile with 
his doctrine of the soul by means of a natural ex- 
planation.2? That he was no friend of divination and 
the priestly arts of prophecy can easily be gathered 
from the fragments of his work upon the Cave of Tro- 
phonius.’ 

Connected with Dicsarchus’s view of the soul is 
his assertion that the practical life is superior to the 
theoretic. One who held, as he did, that the soul was 
inseparably united to the body could not ascribe to that 
activity of thought in which it withdraws from all that 
is external in order to become absorbed in itself, the 
same value as Plato and Aristotle, following out their 
view of the nature of mind, had done. Conversely, one 
who found the highest activity of the soul only in the 
practical side of life must necessarily have been all the 
more ready to conceive of it as not in its nature 
separable from the bodily organs, but as the operative 


force that pervades them. 


kal ravs dveipous, &Odvarov ev elvat 
od vouigovres thy Wuxhv, Oelov 5é 
twos metéxe adthy, Similarly 
in Cic. Divin. i, 8, 5, 50, 113. Cf. 
ibid. ii. 51,10: ‘magnus Dice- 
archi liber est, nescire ea [que 
ventura sint] melius-esse, quam 
scire.’ 

* Of. supra, vol. ii. pp. 76, 328. 

2 The proposition (PSEUDO- 
PLUT. in the last note but one) 
that the soul has something 
divine, would not stand in his 
way, for even Democritus (ZULL. 
Ph. d. Gr. i, 812-3) admits as 
much. It is, however, question- 
able whether the Placita have 
any right to couple Dicewarchus 


But Dicewarchus demands 


with Aristotle in this connection. 
Certainly we cannot ascribe to 
him what Cre. Divin. i. 50, 113, 
says as to the loosing of the 
soul from the body in sleep and 
in excitement, and, in fact, 
Cicero does not name Diczarchus 
for his view. 

8 Fr, 71-2, ap. ATHEN. xiv. 
641, e, xiii. 594, e; cf. OSANN, 
p. 107 sqq. 

4 Cre, Ad Att. ii, 16: 
‘quoniam tanta controversia est 
Dicearcho, familiari tuo, cum 
Theophrasto, amico meo, ut ille 
tuus Tov mpakrixdy Bloy longe om- 
nibus anteponat, hic autem roy 
Oewpntixdy,’ Cf. ibid, vii. 3. 
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that just as this psychie force penetrates the whole 
body, the moral. force should manifest itself throughout 
the whole of human life: it is not the lecture that 
makes the philosopher ; it is not the public oration or 
the official business that makes the statesman; but the 
philosopher is he who carries his philosophy into every 
circumstance and action of his life, the statesman he 
who dedicates his whole life to the service of the 
people.! : 

With this strong practical bent Dicsearchus naturally 
found political studies especially attractive ; and accord- 
ingly we hear, not only generally that he gave special 
attention to these,? but also that he wrote accounts of 
Greek Constitutions ; * particularly we know that in his 
Tripoliticus—a development of Aristotelian ideas ‘he 
proposed a combination of the three pure forms of con- 
stitution (democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy) as 
the best, and pointed to Sparta as an example of this 
combination.» Beyond this we know hardly anything 


1 This is the leading idea of 
the passage in PLUT. Am seni s. 
ger. resp. c. 26, p. 796, of which 
we may assume that its general 
content belongs to Diczearchus 
and not merely the single sen- 
tence nal yap robs év tats oroais 
dvaxdurrovras wepimarety aciy, 
ws EAeye Aixalapxos, obKért 88 robs 
eis dypdy } play BadlQovras. The 
meaning of that sentence will 
then be as follows: as people use 
the word mepimarety only of 
walking, which is done directly 
for the sake of movement, so 
they commonly use the words 
pirocopeiy and modrrederOat only 
of those activities which expressly 
and directly serve a philosophic 


or a political aim; but the one 
use is as incorrect as the other. 

2 Cie. Legg. iti. 5, 14. 

® Cie. Ad Att.: ii, 2 (cf. 
OSANN, p. 13 sqq.) names ac- 
counts by him of the Constitu- 
tions of Pella, Corinth, and 
Atbens, which probably were 
parts of a general History of 
Constitutions, if not indeed of the 
Blos ‘EAAddos (infra); SUID. says 
that his mwodrrela Saapriaray 
(which may also have been part 
of the Tripolitieus) was publicly 
read in Sparta every year. . 

‘ Cf. supra, vol. ti. p. 230 sq, 
and especially pp. 278 sqq. 

5 That this was the main idea 
of the Tpimodrrimds and that 
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We may pass 


over the fragments of his numerous writings upon 
history, geography, and the development of literature 
and art, especially as the views expressed in them are 
of no particular philosophical interest.? 


CromRo,who studied and admired 
Dicwarchus (supra, vol. ii. p. 440, 
n. 4; Yuse. i. 31, 77, ‘ deliciz 
meve Dicwarchus’; Ad Att. ii. 2), 
borrowed from him the theory of 
the amalgamation of these forms 
of Constitution and the idea of 
exhibiting this amalgamation in 
a working polity, and that pro- 
bably POLYB. vi. 2-10 also follows 
Diczarchus, has heen shown by 
OSANN, ibid. p. 8 sqq., who, 
however, is wrong in treating as 
genuine the political Fragments 
of Archytas and Hippodamus, 
and in citing in support of his 
view PLUT. Qu. Conv. viii. 2, 2, 
3, p. 718, where Diczarchus is 
merely speaking of the combina- 
tion of Socratic and Pythagorean 
elements in Plato. This infer- 
ence assumes the highest degree 
of probability when we observe 
that PHot. Bibl. Cod, 37, p. 8, a 
(following some scholar of the 
sixth century) speaks of elias 
modirelas Sixatapxixdy, which con- 
sists in an amalgamation of the 
three kinds of constitution, and 
is the best kind of government, 
and that (according to Fr. 23 b. 
ATHEN. iv. 141, a) the Zripoli- 
tieus contained an exact descrip- 
tion of the Spartan Phiditia, and 
when we compare with these 
data the fashion in which both 
Cicero in the Republic (e.g. i. 29, 
45-6, and ii. 28, 39) and Polybius 
loc, ott. deal with the subject. 
OSANN also suggests (p. 29 sqq.) 
that the work for which Cic. 


Ad Att. xiii. 32 says he wishes to 
make use of the Zripoliticus, 
was the ‘ De Gloria.’ 

1 Direct information on this 
head we have none, except the 
remark (cited by PLUT. Qu. Conv. 
iv. Procem. p. 659), that we should 
seek the good will of all, but the 
friendship of the good. We 
gather from PorpH. De Abst iv. 
1, 2 (see next note), and from 
the saying (Cic. Off. ii. 5, 16, 
Consol. ix. 351 Bip.) that many 
more men have been rnined by 
the hands of men than by wild 
beasts or catastrophes of nature, 
that Dic. denounced’ war. 
According to PoRPH. ibid. it 
seems that Dic. (like Theo- 
phrastus) saw even in the custom 
of slaughtering animals, the 
commencement of 4 downward 
tendency. 

2 His views as to the conical 
form of the earth (7. 53; 
Pun. H. N. ii. 65, 162) and the 
eternity of the world and of the 
races of men and animals are 
purely Aristotelian (7. 3, 4 ap. 
Cens. Di. Nat. c. 4; VaARrRo, 
RA. Rust. ii. 1); and inasmuch as 
he strove (using the myth of the 
rule of Kronos) torepresent with 
much intelligence the original 
condition of mankind and the 
gradual transition from a primi- 
tive state of nature to pastoral 
life (with which began the 
eating of flesh and war) and the 
further advance to an agricul- 
tural life (#7. 1-6, b; Porpn. 
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Of another Peripatetic known to us by name, 
Phanias,' the friend and fellow-citizen of Theophrastus, 
we possess only isolated statements upon history and 
science? The same is true of Clearchus of Solt;? since 
although among his writings, so far as they are known 
to us,* none are historical,® yet almost all the quotations 
from them which we possess relate to history, and these 
are for the most part so paltry and insignificant,’ and 


De Abstin. iv. 1, 2, p. 295-6; 
Hreron. Adv. Jovin. IL. t. iv. b, 
205, Mart.; CENSOR. c. 4; 
VaARRO, &. #. ii. 1, i. 9) he must, 
like Aristotle and Theophrastus 
(supra, vol. ii. pp. 30 sq. 378 sq.), 
have supposed that the history of 
human civilisation moved in a 
settled cycle. 

1 Our information as to the 
life of this man (from SUID. s.v. ; 
STRABO, xiii. 2, 4, p. 618; PLUT. 
Themist. c.13 ; AMMON. in Categ., 
Schol. in Ar. 28, a, 40) is limited 
to the statements that he belonged 
to.Eresos, that he was ascholar of 
Aristotle, and lived in and after 
Ol. 111 (in Ol. 111, 2, Aristotle 
returned from Macedonia to 
Athens). DIOGENES, v. 37, quotes 
a letter which MThcophrastus, 
when he was advanced in age, 
wrote to this Phanias, de quo cf. 
also Schol. in Apoll. Rhod. i. 972. 

2 We hear of various historical 
works of Phanias; a work 7. 
mwoimrTay, another on the Socratics 
(which may have dealt with other 
philosophers also); a hook mpbs 
Tovs copioras, of which the xpbs 
A:é8wpoy (Diodorus Kronus) was 
perhaps a part, and a w. gurdy, 
to which the matter cited by 
Pun. H. Nat. xxii. 13, 35 from 
‘Phauias the physicist’ may have 
belonged. He is also said to 


have written works on Logic 
(AMMON. ibid, and v. supra, vol. 
i. p. 64,0. 1). The information 
which existsahout these texts, and 
the fragments of them which are 
preserved, have heen collected by 
VorIsIn (De Phania Hres. Gand. 
1824) and after him by MULLER, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 293 sqq. 

* Heis often called ZoAebs; and 
that the Cyprian, not the Cilician, 
Soli is meant, is clear (as many 
have ohserved, and as MULLER, 
ibid. 302, maintains against VER- 
RAERT, De Clearcho Sol. Gand. 
1828, p. 3-4) from ATHEN. vi. 256, 
c.e.f. We know nothing more 
about his life, except that he 
was a scholar of Aristotle. (See 
notes on next page.) 

* See the list and Fragm. 
apud VERRAERT and MULLmR, 
ubi supra. 

5 Even the a, Biwy, which 
seems to have heen his chief 
work, and from which we have 
citations of hooks 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
8, cannot have heen, if we are 
to judge by these Fragments, a 
biographical work, but only a 
discussion of the value of diifer- 
ent kinds of lives; cf. MULLuR, 
ibid. p. 302, 

6 This cannot be wholly due 
to the fact that we owe the cita- 
tions to a gossip like Athenzus, 
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exhibit so little critical power, while Clearchus’s own 
conjectures are so devoid of taste,' that they give us 
but a mean opinion of their author’s powers. Generally 
it may be said that what we know of him is little fitted 
to establish the assertion that he is second to none of 
the Peripatetics,? although, on the other hand, it must 
be confessed that we do not know what those departures 
from the true Peripatetic doctrine were with which 
Plutarch charges him.’ Besides a few unimportant 
scientific assertions,‘ and a discussion of the different 
kinds of riddles, some hints as to his views upon 
ethics can be extracted from the fragments of Clearchus: 
these, however, merely amount to the statements that 
luxury and extravagance are in the highest degree repre- 
hensible,® although, on the other hand, Cynic and Stoic 
indifference to external circumstances are far from 


' E.g. bis explanation of the 
myth of the egg of Leda, ap. 
ATHEN. ii. 57, e: ‘the ancients in 
place of drepgov used gdy simply, 
and so, since Helen was begotten 
in a dmepgov, the story arose that 
she came out of an egg’ !—his 
statement, ap. DIoG. i. 81, as to 
Pittacns (evidently founded only 
on the well-known verse ap. 
Puur. VIL. Sap. Conv. c. 14, p. 
157, e): TovT@ yupvacla Hy cirov 
aAciv—and his idea that (#’r. 60 


ap. Miiller) the man-eating 
steeds of Diomedes meant his 
daughters ! 


2 Joserg. C. Apion. i. 22, ii. 
454 Haverc.:, KA. 6 ’Apiororéaous 
dy pabyris cal ray ex rod mepemd- 


Tov pirccdpwy oddevds devrepos..- 


ATHEN, xv. 701, c.: KA. 6 3Sodevs 
ovdevrds Bebrepos THy Tod sopod 


*AptotoréAous pabnray. 

3 De Fac. Lun, 2, 5, p. 920: 
iuérepos yap 6 avhp, "ApirroréAous 
TOU Tadawod yeyovws guvyOys, ef rat 
TOAAG Tod mEpiTaTou wapérpeper. 

+ Fr. 70-74, a, 76, 78; cf. 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneih. 
(fourth edition) ; v. RosENBAUM, 
i. 442-3, 

5 Fr. 68, apud ATHEN. x. 
A48,c. cf. PRANTL, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 399 sq. 

6 So Clearchus, in his 7, Blov, 
had recounted the numerous 
examples of these failings and 


their consequenres, which 
ATHEN@US cites from him 
(Fragm. 3-14, cf. Fr. 16-18, 


21-23); and, on the other hand 
(Fr. 15, ap. ATHEN, xii. 548, a), 
named Gorgias to prove the 
wholesome effects of moderation. 
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praiseworthy ;! that a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between friendship and flattery ;? that passionate and 
unnatural love should be avoided,? and such like. On 
the whole, Clearchus gives us the impression rather of a 
versatile and well-read, though somewhat superficial, 
man of letters,‘ than of a scholar and philosopher. 
Among the pupils of Aristotle is sometimes reckoned 
Heraclides of Pontus. It has already been re- 
marked,’ however, that neither the chronology nor the 
character of his doctrines is favourable to this assump- 
tion, although his learned efforts show that he was 
certainly closely akin to the Peripatetic school. 
Aristotle’s influence may have had a more decided 
effect upon the orator and poet Theodectes, who died, 


however, before 


1 Apud ATHEN. xiii. 611, b, 
he distinguishes (apparently in 
opposition to the Cynics and per- 
haps to the Stoics also) between 
Bios xaprepids' and the los 
xuvikds. 

2 Of Fr. 30, 32 (ATHEN. vi. 
255, b, xii. 533, e) with the bold 
sketch of a young and weak 
Prince ruined by flattering cour- 
tiers, &c. Fr. 25-6 (ATHEN. vi. 
255, c. 258, a). 

3 Fp, 34-36 (ATHEN, xiii. 573, 
a, 589, d, 605, d, e). 

4 The conversation between 
Aristotle and a Jew reported by 
Clearchus (/'r. 69, ap. JOSEPH. 
C. Apion. i. 22), may be regarded 
as a literary invention, together 
with the accompanying explana- 
tion that the Jews derived their 
philosophy from India. The 
book cited (1. brvov, de quo BuR- 


Alexander's 
Several other Aristotelians, such as 


Persian expedition.§ 


Callisthenes,” 


Nays, Abh. d. Hist.-philos. Ge- 
selisch. in Breslau, i, 1858, 190, 
‘Theophr. iib, Frémmigk.’ 110, 
187) need not, from our extant 
information as to Clearchus, be 
considered spurious. 

5 Supra, vol. il. p. 387, n. 1, p. 
433 sqq.; cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 
p. 843, n. 1. 

5 On this writer, who is often 
quoted by Aristotle, and of whom 
we have suggested (supra, vol. i. 
p- 72, u., following PLUT. Alem. c. 
17) that he was with Aristotle in 
Macedonia, see WESTERMANN’S 
Gesch. ad. Beredsamk. bei d. 
Griech, u. Rim. i. 84, A, 6, 142, 
A, 21, and supra, vol. i, p. 40, 
a. 2, p. 72. 

’ This kinsman and scholar 
of Aristotle is referred to supra, 
vol. i. p. 22, n. 1 ad Jin. (see also 
VALR. MAX. vii. 2, ext. 8, Sur. 
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Leo of Byzantium,’ and Clytus,? are known to us 
only as writers on history, Meno® only as the author 


of a history of pharmacology.‘ 


Of a theological work 


of Hipparchus of Stagira only the title has ‘come 


down to us.® 


Of those who are not accredited with 


any written or oral teaching of their own, we need say 


nothing. 


KadAic@.), and as to his death, see 
supra, vol. i. p. 32 sqq. Further 
information ahout him and his 
writings will be found ‘in GEIER, 
Alex. Hist. Script. 191 sqq. ; 
MULLER, Script. Rer. Alex. 1 suq. 

1 The little we cau glean of 
this historian (whom SUID. Adwy 
Bu¢. confounds with an earlier 
politician of Byzantium of the 
same name) from SUID. ibid., 
ATHEN, xii. 553-1, and PSEUDO- 
Piut. De Fluv. 2, 2, 24, 2, is set 
out in MULLER, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 328-9. 

2 ATHEN, xiv. 655, h, xii. 540, 
ce; Diog. i. 25; MULLER, ibid. 
333. ‘ 

8 GALEN, in Hippocr. de Nat. 
Hom. vol. xv. 25-26 K., says this 
physician was a scholar of Ari- 
stotle’s, and wrote an farpich 
cuvaywyh in several books, erro- 
neously ascribed to Aristotle him- 
self. Itis clear that this was an 
historical collection of medical 
theories, both from the title 
(which is the equivalent of the 
Texvay cvvaywyh supra, vol. i. p. 
73, n. 1), and also from the 
remark of Galen, ihat he had used 


for this work all the writings of 
earlier physicians then extant. 

‘Of the historian Marsyas 
(supra, vol. i. p. 22, n. 1) we can- 
not tell whether and how far he 
adhered to the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy. 

5 SUID. “lrmapy. (cf. LOBECK, 
Aglaoph. 608) names a work of 
his: ti 7d appey nal O7Av mapa 
Geots kal tis 6 yduos, Kal &AAa Tid, 

6 Including Adrastus of Phi- 
lippi (Stepu. Byz. De Urh, bidur- 
mot); Echecratides of Methymna 
(STEPH. Byz. Mf@vuva); King 
Cassander (PLUT. Alew. c. 74); 
Mnason of Phocis (ATHEN. vi. 
264, d.; AUuIAN, V. H. iii. 19); 
Philo, whom, according’ to ATHEN. 
xiii. 610-11, and Droge. v. 38, 
Sophocles, the author of the law 
referred to supra, vol. ii. p. 350, 
n. 4, indicted for an offence 
against the constitution; the 
Eucairos named supra, vol. i. p. 
97 (cf. Hutrz, Verl. Schr. 118 - 
19), and the ‘Plato’ named by 
Diog. iii. 109. Antipater was 
Aristotle’s friend, but not his 
pupil. 
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CHAPTER XX 


SCHOOL OF THEOPHRASTUS : STRATO 


With the majority of those who belonged to the 
school of Theophrastus, the literary and historical . 
tendency seems also to have been the predominating 


one. 


Most of those who are mentioned as belong- 


ing to it have confined themselves in their literary 
labours to history, the history of literature, ethics, po- 


lities, and rhetoric. 


This is true of Demetrius of Pha- 


lerus, distinguished as a scholar and statesman ;! of 


1 OSTERMANN has studied his 
life in the most thorough manner 
in De Demetrii Phal. Vita, &c., 
published (Part I.) Hersf. 1847, 
and (Part IJ.) Fulda, 1857; the 
titles and fragments of his writ- 
ings are given by himin Part I1., 
and by Hserwic, Veber Demetr. 
Phal. Schriften, &c., Rinteln, 
1850. Born about the middle of 
the fourth century (OST. i. 8), 
and probably while Aristotle was 
still alive, DemMETRiIus studied 
under Theophrastus (Ci1c. Brut. 
9, 37, Fin. v. 19, 54, Legg. iii. 
6, 14, Off. i. 1,3; Dioe. v. 75), 
and (according to DEMBTR. 
Maen. apud Dio. v. 75) he 
made his first appearance as a 
popular orator about the time 
that, Harpalus came to Athens, i.e. 
about 324 B.c. On the termina- 
tion of the Lamian War he seems, 


with Phocion, to have played 
some part as one of the chiefs 
of the Macedonian aristocratic 
party, for when, after Antipater’s 
death (318 B.c.), the opposition 
party came into power for a 
while, and Phocion was executed, 
Demetrius also was tried and 
condemned to death (PLUT. Phoc. 
35). He escaped his sentence, 
however, by flight, and when, in 
the following year, Cassander 
made himself master of Athens, 
he handed over to Demetrius the 
direction of the State under an 
oligarchical republican constitu- 
tion. For ten years Demetrius 
occupied this position, and even if 
it be admitted that his rule may 
not have heen blameless, he did 
most important service for the 
prosperity and order of Athens. 
He is accused of vanity, haughti- 
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Duris,! and his brother Lynceus? of Chameleon,’ and 


ness, and immorality by DURIS 
and DiyuLus, ay. ATHEN. xii. 
542, b sqq. xiii. 593, e, f (though 
AGLIAN, V. H. ix. 9, transfers 
the statement to Demetrius 
Poliorcetes); but the untrust- 
worthiness of Duris and the 
animus of his statements lead us 
to suppose a high degree of 
exaggeration. When Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in 307 B.c., took tbe 
Pirzeus, an insurrection broke out 
in Athens against Demetrius 
Phal. and Cassander’s party. 
Protected by Paliorcetes, he 
escaped to Thebes, and finally, 
after Cassander’s death (Ol. 120, 
2, 298-99 B.c.}, went to Egypt. 
. Here Ptolemy Lagi accorded him 
an honourable and influential 
position, in which be was spe- 
cially active in founding the 
Alexandrian library (Ost. i. 26- 
64: who, however, on p. 64 makes 
a very improbable suggestion, 
ibid. ii. 2 sqq.; cf. GRAUERT, 
Hist. u. phil. Analckten, i. 310 
sqq.; DROYSEN, Gesch. d. Eal- 
lenism. ii. b, 106 sqq). After 
the death of this prince (and 
according to HERMIPP. apud 
Diog. v. 78 immediately after, 
which would be 283 BC.) Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, whose suc- 
cession Demetrius had opposed, 
banished him to a place in the 
country, where he lived some 
time as a political prisoner, and 
where he eventually died from 
the hite of an adder (Circ. Pro 
Rabir. Post. 9, 23, says this was 
a suicide; but HERMIPP., wt 
supra, states it as an accident). 
CicERO speaks very highly of 
his talents as an orator and as a 
scholar (see Brut. 9,37 sq. 82, 
285, Orat. 27, 92, De Orat. ii. 


28, 95, Ofie. i. 1, 3, and cf. 
QuINT. Inst. x. 1, 33, 80, and 
Diog. v. 82), although he does 
not find in his speeches the fire 
and the power of the great 
orators of free Athens. That he 
brought about the translation 
of the so-called Septuagint is 
palpably a fable, as to which 
OSTERMANN ought not to have 
credited the lying Aristzeus (ii. 9 
sqq. 46-7). So also the work on 
the Jews is a forgery, although 
both HERWIG (pp. 15-16), and 
OSTERMANN (ii. 32-3), have 
accepted it. 

1 All we know of Duzgis is 
that he was a Samian and a 
pupil of Theophrastus (see 
ECKERT#’s account of him, De 
Duride Sam. Bonn, 1846 ; MUb- 
IER, Fragm. Hist. Gr. tic 466 
sqq. and ATHEN. iv. 128,a). To 
define the exact date of his life- 
time (cf. MULLER, ibid.) is not 
possible. According to ATHEN. 
viii. 337, d, he had, at some 
period, governed his native town, 
but when we cannot say. His 
untrustworthiness in historical 
matters is very unfavourably 
criticised in PuuT. Pericl. 28. 
That this criticism is borne out 
by what we know of the state- 
ments citedfrom DuRIS, ECKERTZ 
has amply proved. Nor is his 
literary talent highly thought of 
either by PHOT. Cod. 176, p. 121, 
a, 41 sqq., or by Dionys. Comp. 
Verb. v. 28 R. 

2 See ATHEN. ibid. A list of 
his writings is given by MULLER, 
ibid. p. 466. 

3 See K6PKu, De Chameleonte 
Pevripatetico, Berl. 1856. Of him 
also we know but little. He was 
a native of Heraclea in Pontus 
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Praxiphanes.! 
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Even from the ethical writings of these 


men, however, nothing has come down to us of a 


philosophical character.? 


(ATHEN. iv. 184, d, viii. 338, bh, 
ix. 374, a, &c.), and is probably 
the same person as he whose 
courageous answer to king Seleu- 
cus is mentioned by MumNnon 
(apud PHOT. Cod. 224, p. 626, a). 
He is described as a Peripatetic 
hy TATIAN, Ad Gr. 31, p. 269, a: 
and the circumstance that his 
book x. jdovas was attributed 
also to Theophrastus (cf. ATHEN. 
vi. 273, e, viii. 377, e) corroho- 
rates that description. From this 
circumstance KOPKE (p. 34) 
concludes that Chameleon was 
in fact a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He may, however, have been kis 
co-disciple, since he (apud 
Diog. v. 92) criticised his com- 
patriot Heraclides, who was one 
of Plato’s elder pupils (ZELL. 
Ph. ad. Gr. i. p. 842, 2) for a 
plagiarism.— Besides Chamzleon 
we have also « mention by 
TATIAN, in the same passage 
(cf. also ATHEN. xii. 513, b, 
EusTaTH. in Jl. a’, p. 84, 18, 
SUID. ’A@nvaias, and HESYCH. 
*Adnva), of a Peripatetic named 
MEGACLIDES (or Metacl.) from 
whose work on Homer a critical 
remark is cited. 

1 Described as éraipos Oeoppdc- 
tov, by PROCL. in Tim. 6,C. Ac- 
cording to this passage he objected 
to the beginning of the Zimaus ; 
according to TzETZES8, in Hesiod. 
Opp. et Di. v. 1, he considered 
the introduction to this book as 
spurious. STRABO, xiv. 2, 13, p. 
655, calls him a Rhodian, and 
EPIPHAN. Hap. Fid. 1094, a, 
adds that his doctrine was in 
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Of a few other disciples of 


accord with that of Theophrastus. 
Whether he is the same person as 
the Praxiphanes described as a 
Peripatetic and Grammarian, to 
whom Callimachus dedicated a 
work (BEKKER’S Anec. ii. 729, 
where, however, our text gives 
map’ ‘Efipdvous ; seealso ARAT. ed. 
Buhle, ii. 432), is uncertain (as 
Zumpet, Abh. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1842, Hist.-phil. Kl. p. 91, has 
remarked), inasmuch as CLEM. 
Strom. i. 309, says that a Myti- 
lenean named Praxiphanes was 
the first person who was called 
ypanmarixés. Nevertheless, it 
seems probable that it is one and 
the same person who is intended 
in all these passages.—A pupil of 
Praxiphanes, named PLATO, is 
mentioned by Dio@. iii. 109, and 
expressly distinguished by him 
from the other Plato referred to 
supra, Vol. ii. p. 466, n. 6. 

2 Of PRAXIPHANES we know 
nothing at all except what is 
stated in the text.—Of the eight 
works of Duris known to us, 
the most important were un- 
douhtedly tbe three historical 
ones (the Greek and Macedonian 
Historiez, the Agathocles, and 
the Samian Chronicles). Four 
other works treated of festival 
plays, of tragedy, of painters, 
and of sculpture. The work 7. 
vduwv may have been philosophi- 
cal, but we have from it nothing 
but two mythological notes.— 
From Lynceus, who was a writer 
of comedies and also a gourmet, 
and author of a hook on the art 
of cookery (ATHEN, iv. p. 131-2, 
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Theophrastus some are known to us only by name,' 
while others hardly merit the title of philosophers.” 
Much more important as a contributor to philosophy 


vi. p. 228 6, vii. p. 313-4; cf. iv. 
p. 128, a), ATHENZUS, in his 
numerous quotations (see the 
Index to ATHEN. and MULLER, 
ibid.), and PLUT. Demetr. c. 27, 
Schol. Theocr. to iv. 20, give us 
only a few notes and stories, 
chiefly about cookery.—Of the 
sixteen writings of CHAMA- 
LEON which KOpPKE, p. 15 sqq., 
enumerates, twelve related to the 
epic, lyric, comic, and tragic 
poets, and were concerned merely 
with literary history. Only a 
few unimportant historical re- 
marks have reached us from the 
TIporperrixés and the treatises 7. 
BeOns, w. Hdovijs, mw. OeGy (see 
KOPK&E, p. 36 sqq.. the citations 
are to be found in ATHENAUS, 
passim, in CLEMENS ALEX. Strom. 
i. 300 A, in BHKKuR, Aneed. i. 
233, and D104. iii. 46)—DEMr- 
TRIUS was one of the most fertile 
authors of the Peripatetic school, 
and besides the forty-five works 
of his which Diog. v. 80 men- 
tions, we hear of others. OsTER- 
MANN (9p. cit. ii, p. 21 sqq.) and 
HERWIG (op.cit.p.10sqq.)identify 
fifty writings, some of them com- 
prising several books; from this 
list, however, must be withdrawn, 
in any case, those on the Jews 
(see supra, vol. ii. p.447,n.1) and 
perhaps those on the Egyptians 
(see OSTERMANN, p. 34). Amongst 
the genuine writings there were 
a good many treatises on moral 
subjects (including the eight 
Dialogues, which appear to have 
‘been of this class), as well as two 
books on statecraft, and one 7. 


véuwr, There were also historical, 
grammatical and literary re- 
searches, aRhetoric, acollection of 
speeches, which Cicero must have 
known, and another collection of 
letters. Nevertheless, out of all 
this mass of literary matter 
nothing, except a quantity of his- 
torical and grammatical scraps 
and a few insignificant remarks 
of moral and political interest, 
has come down tous, (Fr. 6~ 
15, 38-40, 54, OSTERMANN, from 
Diog. v. 82, 83; Stos. Flovil. 8, 
20, 12,18; PLuT. Cons. ad Apoll. 
c. 6, p. 104; DiopoR. Hae. Vatie. 
libr. xxxi., also five in Maz’s 
Nova Collect. ii. 81, PotyB. Ere. 
1, xxx. 3, ibid. 434 sq., Ewe. 1. 
Xxxiv.-xxxvii. 2, ibid. 444; ibid. 
x. 22, RUTIL. Lupus, De Fig. 
Sent. i. 1.) 

1 This is so of all the men 
who are named in thé Will of 
Theophrastus (DioG. v. 52-3; 
cf. supra, ii. p. 350, n. 5) te suc- 
ceed Strato in the enjoyment of 
the ground bequeathed by him 
for the School, 7.¢. HIPPARCHUS, 
NELEUS (supra, vol. i. p. 187, 
and p. 139, n. 3), CALLINUS, DE- 
MOTIMUS, DEMARATUS, CALLIS- 
THBUNES, MELANTHES, PANCREON, 
NicIpPus; thesame may besaid of 
NICOMACHUS and the three sons 
of Pythias (ci. supra, vol. i. p. 20, 
n. 3 ad fin., and Suxt. Math. i. 
258),PROCLES, DEMARATUS, ARI- 
STOTLE; and of Theophrastus's 
slave, POMPYLUS (DI0G. v. 36). 

2 Like MENANDER, the comic 
poet, who is also said to have 
heen a pupil of Theophrastus. 
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is Strato of Lampsacus, the successor of Theophrastus,’ 
and the only one of his pupils of whom it is known that 
he followed out with success the scientific lines laid 


down by him and by Aristotle.? 


After Theophrastus 


he is the most distinguished of all the Peripatetics,? a 


' Strato, a native of Lam- 
psacus (D104. v. 58, &c., Aauyary- 
vos is one of the epithets com- 
monly used with his name) was 
a pupil of Theophrastus (ibid. 
Cic. Acad. i. 9, 34, Fin. v. 6, 13. 
Simpu. Phys. 187, a, 225, a, &c.). 
He succeeded him as chief of the 
School, held that post for eighteen 
years, and died (ibid. p. 68) in 
Ol. 127, between 270 and 268 B.c. 
If, as Dioa, ibid. says, he was 
really the teacher of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (who was called 
to govern along with his father 
in 285 B.c., and succeeded him on 
the throne in 283.8B.c.) he must 
have stayed some time at the 
Egyptian court, to which he may 
possibly haye been invited on 
the suggestion of Demetrius 
Phalereus. His letters (or letter) 
to Arsinoé, Ptolemy’s sister and 
wife (quoted by Dog. p. 60), 
would lead us to suppose that 
such was the case. The story 
that his princely pupil gave him 
eighty talents, Droc. himself 
tells only with a gaol. His will, 
however (apud D10G. p. 61 sqq.), 
shows him to be a wealthy man. 
He left in his testament the d:a- 
TpiBh (the garden and club-house 
of the School), with all arrange- 
ments necessary for the Syssitia, 
and his library, with the excep- 
tion of his own MS3., to Lyco; 
the rest of his property he left to 
Arcesilaus, a namesake, either a 
son or a nephew of Strato’s 


father.—For other details, cf. 
NAUWERCH, De Stratone Lam- 
psaceno, Berl. 18386; KRISCHE, 
Forschungen Sc ,p. 349sqq.; and 
see also BRANDIS, iii. p. 394 sqq. 

2 Erasistratus, the celebrated 
physician, was also considered by: 
many as one of Theophrastus’s 
pupils (Dioe. v. 57; see also 
GALEN, Nat. Facult. ii. 4, vol. 
ii. 88, 90-1, K. De Sang. in 
Arter. c. 7, vol. iv. 729, as the 
assertion of the followers of Era- 
sistratus). This is not improb- 
able, but according to GALUN 
(Nat. Facult. ii, 4, ibid. in Hip- 
poer. de Alim. iii. 14, vol. xv. 
307-8, and cf. De Tremore, c. 6, 
vol. vii. 614) his doctrine differed 
in mauy ways from that of the 
Peripatetics. He even affirmed 
abdty ép0ds eyvwrévar rept picews 
Tovs mepmarntixous, It appears 
that it is only in the acknow- 
ledgment of the complete tele- 
ology of nature (whereon cf. 
GALEN, Nat. Facult. ii. 2, vol. ii. 
78, 81) that he agreed with them ; 
and even to this he did not 
always adhere. So far as we 
know, he never made any inde- 
pendent philosophical researches; 
see SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arencih, 
4th. ed.; ROSENBAUM, i.p.321 sqq. 

' Cf. following note; and 
Drog. v. 58: avhp eAdoydraros 
kal voids emixrndels ard rod rep) 
Thy Oewplay ratrny map’ dytwouy 
emcdéorare, diarerpipévat, SIMPL. 
Phys. 225, a; rots aplorois Mepi- 
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position which he merited not only by the extent of his 
knowledge and his writings, but also still more by the 
acuteness and independence of his thought, for he sur- 
passed Theophrastus himself in the originality of his 
scientific labours.! His numerous writings, which seem 
to have aimed rather at the thorough investigation of par- 
ticular questions than at a systematic and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, extend over the whole field of 


philosophy.” 


marntixols apiQuovmevos. Even 
Cicero, who was not at all well 
disposed to Strato, calls him, in 
Fin.v.5, 18, ‘in physicis] magnus,’ 
and in Acad. i. 9, 34 praises his 
‘acre ingenium.’ Nevertheless, 
his school was not so much fre- 
quented as that of Menedemus 
(of Eretria), as to which STRATO 
(apud PLUT. Trangu. An. 18, p. 
472) consoles himself with the 
cemark: rf obv Oavuaordy, ef 
maciovés claw of Aover Oa GéAovTes 
trav ddrelper bat BovAopéver ; 

1 This independence, of which 
we shall find several proofs, was 
also recognised by the ancients ; 
Puur. Adv. Col. 14, 8, p. 1115: 
tév BAAwy Tlepierarntinay 6 «opy- 
gpadraros Srparwy ofr’ *Apioro- 
TéAet Kar TOAAR oupeperat, KC, 
Pseudo-GALEN, Hist. Phil. c. 2, 
p. 228 K.: PApiororéAns] roy Srpd- 
Tava mporhyayey els tidy rive 
Xapanrh pa putiordyws [-las]. Cc. 
(following Antiochus) fin. v. 5, 
13, ‘nova pleraque;’ Acad. i. 
9. 384, ‘In ea ipsa [ie. in 
Physics] plurimum discedit a 
suis” Poy. Lae. Libr. xii. 25, 
c. vol. ii, 750 Bekk.: nal -yap 
exeivos [Erpdrwv 6 guauds] Bray 
éyxeiphon Tas Tav sAdwy ddtas 
dracréAAco Oat Kal Wevdorotciy Oav- 


But his strong point was the study of 


mdowds éotw, bray 8 e& abrod Ti 
mpopépnrar nat tr tev iSley ém- 
vonudtoy eéknyhrat, mwape Todd 
aiverar trois emorhpocw ebnbé- 
orepos abrov Kal vwbpdrepos — 
which last statement, however, is 
difficult to accept as unbiassed. 

? Diog. v. 59-60, gives (be- 
sides the Letters and the trourh- 
para, the authenticity of which 
was doubted), some forty-four 
writings, to which may be added 
the book wep) rod bvrus mentioned 
by PRocL. in Zin. 242 sq., and 
also the m. xiwhoews mentioned 
by SIMPL. Phys. 214, a, and 
225, a. His works may be 
classed as follows: (1) Logic: 7. 
Tov Spov. mw. Tod mporépov yévous. 
mw. Tov iSlov, téxwy mpooluia, (2) 
Metaphysics: w, rod bytos. 7. TOD 
mpotépov kal dorépov (mentioned 
also by SIMPL. in Categ. 106, a, 
107, a, Schol. in Ar. 89, a, 40,90, 
a, 12). mw. Tod paAAov Kal Hreov. 
@. TOU cupBeBnudtos. mT. TOU MEA- 
Aovros. wm. Oeav y’. (3) Physics: 
aw. épxav y (which treated of 
heat and cold, &c., as physical 
principles). 7. duvduewy. 2. Tob 
Kevov., m, xpévov. m. Kwhoews. 7. 
pigews. mw, Kotpov xal Bapéos. 7. 
Tot obpavov. m. TOD mvEevuaTos. 7. 
Xpopdrwv, m, Cwoyovlas. m. tpupis 
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Nature, which was pursued by him in a spirit which 
justifies the name, bestowed upon him pre-eminently 


cal avéqjoews. 3. trvov. wm evur- 
viev, w. alcOhaews. 1. ipews. 7. 
Tay dropoundver Cpwy. 7. THY Lu00- 
Aoyounevav Cgwv. mw. Pioews dy- 
Opwrivys. 1. évOovoiaopod, mr. véowr. 
mT. Kp.oewy, 7. Aimod kal cKoTdécewr. 
(In the case of these three works 
itis possible that there is a con- 
fusion with writings of the 
physician and follower of Erasi- 
stratus presently to be mentioned, 
hut it is to be remembered that 
Theophrastus himself wrote 
about vertigo and such subjects. ) 
The Adcers dropnudrwy and the 
work 7. airiév appear to have 
dealt with certain prohlems of 
physics; and the book 7. Trav 
peTarAAKav wnxavnudrwy also was 
concerned with the mechanical 
side of physics. (4) thics: 7. 
teyabod y’. mw, Hovis, 7. ebdaimo- 
vias. mw. Blwv (if this was not au 
historical work). 2m. dvdpeias. 7. 
ducaoobyys y'. 7. &dixov. m. Bact- 
Actas /. mw. Bactrdws pirocdpov 
(these two works, especially the 
latter, may have been written for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus; it is only 
CosEt, however, who gives the 
title 7. Bac. g:A., for the earlier 
texts give m. piAocoplas). There 
is, moreover, the work edpyudrev 
éreyxo: Sto, which is evidently 
the same as that which CLEMENS, 
Strom. i. 300, A 308, A (and 
Euses. Prep. Me. x. 6,6, quoting 
him) cites by the words év 7@ or 
év Trois mepl eipnudrwr. PLIN. H. 
Nat. i.; Ind. Libri, vii. (‘ Stratone 
qui contra Ephori edphuara scrip- 
sit’) says it was written against 
Ephorus (probably, however, 
against others as well), and this 
accounts for the title given by 


Diogenes. Strato wished to cor- 
rect the opinions of earlier 
writers on the subject of the 
origin of the various arts. Be- 
sides the ahove-named works 
(the authenticity of which can- 
not, except to a very limited 
extent,he tested), it would appear 
from GALEN (De Vene Sect. 
adv. Erasistratum 2, vol. xi. 151, 
and De V. 8. adv. Erasistrateos 
2, vol. xi. 197) that we must also 
refer to this philosopher certain 
works on medicine, if the Strato 
named in these passages is in 
fact the same person. D104. v. 61 
expressly makes a distinction be- 
tween the two, and though in this 
he only follows Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia, there is the less reason to 
doubt his testimony (as ROSE, 
De Arist. Lib. Ord. 174, has 
done) since the physician Strato 
is described as a follower of 
Erasistratus, not only by GALEN 
(as is clear in the passages 
already cited and still more clear 
in De Puls. Differ. c. 17, vol. 
viii. 759), but also by ORIBAs. 
Collect. xlv. 23 (ap. Mai, Class. 
Auet. iv. 60), and by EROTIAN 
(Lex. Hippocr. p. 86, Franz); 
while TERTULLIAN, De An. 14, 
contrasts the views of ‘Strato and 
Erasistratus * with those of Strato 
the philosopher on the question of 
the seat of the sonl. If, according 
to Diog. ibid., the physician was 
a personal pupil of Erasistratus, 
he is probably the same as the 
person whom GALEN, De Comp. 
Medic. iv. 3, vol. xii. 749 calls a 
Berytian; cf. on this subject 
SPRENGEL, Gesch. d. Arzneih, 4, 
559 (ed. 1). 
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among all the Peripatetics, of ‘the Physicist." What we 
are told of his contributions to logic and ontology? 
is not very important. On the other hand, the whole 
difference between his point of view and that of Ari- 
stotle becomes at once manifest when we ask how he 
conceived of the principles of existence and change in 
the world. Aristotle had referred these to Nature, which 
in the first instance he conceived as universal efficient 
cause, but also further described as God or the First 
Mover, without, however, clearly defining the relation 


* Examples of the use of this, 
the commonest description ap- 
plied to Strato (as to which see 
generally KRISCHE, Yorsch. 351), 
we already have in the notes on 
p.451,n.1,3, sup. Compare also 
Cio. Fin. v. 5, 13: ‘ primum Theo- 
phrasti Strato physicum se voluit, 
in quo etsi est magnus, tamen 
nova pleraque et perpanca de 
moribus. This Cic. Acad. i. 9, 
34, says with even less qualifica- 
tion ; and he will not allow that 
Strato should be considered a 
Peripatetic, partly on this account 
and partly on account of the 
variance of his opinions on phy- 
sics. The list of his writings, 
however, gives evidence that he 
did not leave ethics out of ac- 
count, SENECA states the posi- 
tion more justly when he says of 
him (Nat. Qu. vi. 18, 2): ‘hane 
partem philosophiz maxime co- 
luit et rerum natu:e inquisitor 
fuit,’ 

2? Weare told by SExtT. Math. 
viii. 18, that he did not, like the 
Stoics, distinguish between idea, 
word, and thing (onuawéuevor, 
onuaivoy, ruyxdvov), but only, 
with Epicurus, between the on- 
paivoy and the ruyxdvoy, and that 


thereby he placed truth and 
error merely in the voice (te. in 
the words). ‘The second half of 
this statement is probably merely 
a deduction drawn hy Sextus; 
and the first half of it does not 
accurately reproduce either 
Strato’s expressions or his mean- 
ing. Strato is further said to 
have given as the definition of 
Being: 7d dv cor: 7d Tis Siapovis 
afriov,i.e. he defined it as the 
permanent element in things 
(PRocL. in Zim. 242, E). We 
see further from SIMPL. in Categ. 
106, a, 107, a sqq. (Schol. in Ar. 
89, a 37, 90, a, 12 sqq.), that he 
distinguished various significa- 
tions of the terms mpérepovy and 
Berepov, which SIMPL. ibid. takes 
the trouhle to reduce to the five 
which Aristotle reckons in cap. 12 
of the Categories. Finally ALEX. 
Top. 173, and Auwp. (Schol. 281, 
bh, 2) criticise an attempt which 
Strato had made to amplify an 
Aristotelian rule (Zop. iv. 4, 125, 
a, 5) for ascertaining the rela- 
tions of subordination between 
two concepts. It is impossible, 
however, to discuss the point 
here. 
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of these two conceptions to one another.’ Strato, on 


the other hand—whether because he recognised the 
obscurity and fundamental contradiction in the Ari- 
stotelian view, or because the whole bent of his thought 
was opposed to an external supernatural cause—re- 
nounced the idea of God as a Being separate and distinct 
from the world as a whole, and contented himself with 
‘Nature.’ This itself, however, he was unable otherwise 
to conceive of (agreeing in this with Aristotle *) than 
as a necessary Force operating without consciousness 
and reflection. He regarded the world, as Plutarch 
says,* as a lifeless whole, and all natural phenomena as 
the effect of natural necessity. He was convinced with 
Democritus, in spite of his opposition to his doctrine of 
Atoms, that the explanation of everything must be 
found in gravity and motion, and he is accordingly 
accused by Cicero and others of maintaining that God 
was unnecessary in the constitution of the world.‘ 


1 See supra, vol. i. pp. 388, to be the basis of nature. He 


420 sqq. can only mean that Strato main- 
* See supra, vol. i. p. 464, tained the necessity of nature 
nl. (aitéuaror); it is Plutarch’s own 


8 Adw. Col. 14, 3, p. 1115 (z. 
sup. vol. ii, p. 452, n. 1): of7’ ’Api- 
ororéket KaTd TOAAR oguuépeTat 
kal TlAdrwye tas évaytias érxnxe 
Sétas wept xwhoews wept vod xal 
mep) Wuxiis ral wepi yevéoews ' TEA- 
evtav [88] toy ndopoy abrdy ov 
(Gov elvat gnol, 7d Be Kare piow 
érecbat TG xara ToXNVY' apxhy yap 
évdiidvat td abréparov, elta oft 
wepalverOar Tay puoiKGy Tabav 
éxaorov, We must xuard our- 
selves against believing Plutarch 
(as of Democritus, cf. ZELLER, 
Ph. d. Gr. i. 788-9) when he tells 
us that Strato held chance (réx7) 


idea to identify’ this necessity 
with ‘chance,’ because both 
stand equally in antithesis to the 
teleological conception of nature 
(cf. supra, vol. i. pp. 357 sqq.). 
1 OC1c. Acad. ii. 38, 121 

‘ Negas sine Deo posse quidquam, 
ecce tibi e transverso Lampsace- 
nus Strato, qui det isti Deo im- 
munitatem magni quidem mnu- 
neris .. . negat opera Deorum 
se uti ad fabricandum mundum. 
Queecunque sint docet omnia esse 
effecta natura: nec ut ille, qui 
asperis et levibus et hamatis un- 
cinatisque corporibus concreta, 
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It would be truer to say that his view identified God 
with Nature, in which he saw nothing personal, nothing 
akin to man, but ouly the universal energy which is 
the source of all change and becoming in things:' and 
on this ground accurate writers represent him as 
denying that the Deity has a soul,’ and holding that 
the heavens and the earth, in other words the universe, 
are God? 

Passing to his account of natural causes, we find 
that Strato, as already remarked, was unable, in spite 
of his naturalism, to reconcile himself to any such 
mechanical explanation of the world as that of Demo- 
critus,* partly because he found in it no adequate 
explanation of phenomena,® and partly because he held 
that indivisible bodies were as inconceivable as an 


hee esse dicat, interjecto inani. 
Somnia censet hc esse Demo- 
criti, non docentis, sed optantis. 
Ipse autem singulas mundi partes 
persequens, quidquid sit aut fiat 
naturalibus fieri aut factum esse 
docet ponderibus et motibus.’ 

1 The Epicurean in Cie ¥, D. 
i. 13, 35 says: ‘nec audiendus 
ejus [Theophrasti] auditor Strato, 
is qui physicus appellatur; qui 
omnem vim divinam in natura 
sitam esse censet, que causas 
gignendi augendi minuendi 
habeat, sed careat omni sensu 
[consciousness] et figura [7.e. the 
human form of the Epicurean 
gods].’ This is repeated almost 
word for word by Lacrant. De 
Tra, D. c. 10 init. and more con- 
cisely by Minuc. FRuix, Octav. 
19, 9: ‘Straton quoque et ipse 
naturam [sc. Deum loquitur].’ 
So likewise Max. Tyr, i. 17, 5 
says that even the atheist has 


the idea of God... . «hy tn- 
adAdins thy gtiaw [even if he 
puts nature in God’s place], ws 
Srpatwv, 

2 SENECA apud AUGUSTIN. 
Civ. D. vii. 1. ‘hoc loco dicet 
aliquis - ego feram aut 
Platonem aut Pcripateticum 
Stratonem, quorum alter fecit 
Deum sine corpore, alter sine 
animo?’ 

8 TERTULLIAN, Adv. Mare. i. 
13: ‘Strato celum et terram 
[Deos pronuntiavit].’ 

4 Supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4. 

5 At any rate this appears to 
he the meaning of Cicero’s 
‘somnia non dcocentis sed optan- 
tis’ (supra, vol. ii. p. 455, n. 4): 
the atoms are a capricious hypo- 
thesis, of which it is asserted 
and hoped, but not proved, that 
it will explain the facts it was 
invented to explain. 
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infinite void.! The essential causes consist rather, on 
his theory, in the properties of things,? or more accu- 
rately in the active forces that cause these properties.’ 
The ultimate properties he further held to be Heat and 
Cold,* which Aristotle had already recognised as the 
active elements in things,® apparently attributing, with 
Aristotle,® the higher reality to that which he considered 
the primary and positive principle of life and being.’ 
The primary substratum of cold he held to be water; 
of heat, fire or warm vapour.’ Heat and cold are 
continually at war; where the one forces an en- 


trance, the other is expelled. 


This alternation ex- 


plains, for example, the phenomena of the thunderstorm 


and the earthquake.® 


1 On both points see further 
infra. The hypothesis of a vacu- 
um was dealt with by STRATO (v. 
sup., vol. ii. p. 452, n. 2) in one of 
his treatises, presumably directed 
against Democritus. Whether he 
went further into the refutation 
of the Atomistic theory,or con- 
tented himself with Aristotle’s 
elaborate criticism, we know not. 

2 Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 33 (and 
nearly word for word GALEN. 
Hist. Phil. c. 5, p. 244): 
Srpdrwy dé 6 pucikds Tas woidryTas 
[aépxhv Aéye]. So also, as Fa- 
BBICIUS has already remarked, 
we must in the Clementine Re- 
cognitions, viii. 15, for ‘Calli- 
stratus qualitates [sc. principia 
mundi dixit]’ read ‘ Strato’ for 
‘ Callistratus.’ 

3 STBATO dealt with this ques- 
tion in the three books 7. apx@yv, 
and perhaps also in the 7, duvd- 
pewy (supra, vol. ii. p. 452, n. 3). 


Given these corporeal forces, 


4 Stop. Hel. i. 298: Srpdtwv 
aroixeia Th Oeppdy al rd puxpdy. 
Cf. infra, n. 9. 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 480, n. 3. 

§ Supra, vol. i. p. 483, n. 2. 

* EPIPHAN. Exp. Fid. 1090 
A: Srpatwvlwy [1. Srpdrwv] de Aap- 
Warou thy Oepphy obciay Ereyer 
airlay mdytwv omdpxer. 

8 PLur. Prim. Frig. 9, p. 
948: of wey Srwixol re déps rd 
mpotws  wwuxpy  arodiidyres, 
"Eumedoxdijs 3 Kal Brpdrav re 
bdart, As to warmth, though 
positive information fails us, 
the parallel is self-evident. All 
this is also Aristotelian; v. 
supra, vol. i, p. 483, n. 2. 

® Sanuoa, Nat. Qu. vi. 13, 2 
(on Earthquakes): ‘hujus [Strat.] 
tale decretum est: Frigidum et 
calidum semper in contraria 
abeunt, una esse non possunt. Ko 
frigidum confluit, unde vis calida 
discessit, et invicem ibi calidum 
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Strato found that he could dispense with the incor- 
poreal.} 

We are nct told how Strato connected the primary 
opposition of heat and cold with the other elementary 
kinds of opposites, or how he deduced the elements from 
it; on the latter point he probably followed Aristotle. 
On the other hand, he combated his views upon gravity. 
Aristotle assigned to each element its place in the uni- 
verse according to the direction in which it tended. The 
earth he accordingly held tc be alone absolutely heavy ; 
fire, on the other hand, to be absolutely light; while air 
and water were relatively heavy and light.? Strato, 
on the other hand, asserted, with Democritus, on the 
ground of a very simple observation, that all bodies are 


est, unde frigus expulsum est.’ 
Wells and pits are therefore 
warm in the winter, ‘quia illo 
se calor contulit superiora possi- 
denti frigori cedens.’ If, then, 
there is a certain amount of heat 
accumulated in the  earth’s 
juterior, and a further quan- 
tity of heat, or of cold, is 
thereupon added under pres- 


sure, the excess must find for 


itself an outlet by force, and 
therehy earthquakes arise: 
‘vices deinde hujus pugne sunt: 
defit calori congregatio ac rursus 
eruptio. Tunc frigora compes- 
cuntur et succedunt mox futura 
potentiora; dum alterna vis 
cursat et ultro citroque spiritus 
commeat, terra  concutitur.’ 
SvTos. Hel. i. 598; Srpdrwy, Oeppot 
Wuxp@ wapeltaytos, Strav éxBiacAey 
TbxN, TA ToLMITA ylyverba:, BpovThy 
pay dropputet, pder Bt dorpamhy, 
tdxet 8 Kepavydy, mpnaTihpas Se 
nal tupavas Te wAcovacp~e TE 


Tis UAns, hv Exdrepos avrdv epéea- 
Kerai, Oepuorépay mév 6 mpnorhp, 
maxutépay 6& 6 rupdy. Ct. here- 
with what is said supra, vol i. 
p.515, n 2; vol. ii. p. 378, n. 1, as 
to the theory of ayrimepicracis 
in Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

'bhur. ibid.: 1a alcOnra 
tautl, év ois "EumedoxAfs te kai 
Erpdrav nab of Srwixol ras ovclas 
TiGeyta: Tay Suvapévwv, of ev 
Zrwixol &c. Cf.also what is said 
on Light and Heat, infra, p. 460, 
n.2,and see PLUT. Place. v. 4,3 
(GALEN. H. Phil. c. 31, p. 322): 
Srpdrewv «al Anudkpiros Kal rhy 
Suvap [sc. Tod owépparos} cHpa* 
aveuparixh ydp, Strato isas little 
likely as Democritus to have 
called a c@ua a Sdvayis; he only 
affirmed, as the genuine text of 
Plutarch correctly says, that 
forces are attached to material 
things as to their substratum 
(obcla). 

2 Supra, vol. i pp. 447-8, 477, 
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heavy and press towards the centre ; and if some of these 
mount upwards, this is because of the pressure which 
the heavier exercise upon the lighter.!. How he further 
explained this difference of degree in weight— whether 
he conceived that while everything had weight, yet, 
on account of the qualitative difference in materials, 
everything had not the same weight; or whether, with 
Democritus,? he held that all matter was equally heavy, 
and explained the difference of the specific gravity of 
bodies by the assumption of empty interspaces within 
them—we do not know. The views he elsewhere 
expresses rather support the latter supposition. For 
while strenuously combating with Aristotle the atomic 
theory and asserting the infinite divisibility of bodies,% 
he yet agreed with Democritus in assuming the exist- 
ence of void: while rejecting as indecisive most of the 


1 Simpu. De Celo, 121, a, 32 
sqq. K., Sehol. in Ar. 486, a, 5: 
Sri Be obre TH bm GAAHAwY ExOAhper 
Bia(dueva xveira: [the elements, 
by movement in their natural 
positions] Selkruew [?Apior.} 
égetis. tTaditns 5& yeydvacr Tis 
Sdéns per’ adrdy Srpdtrwy 6 Aay- 
waxnvds re kat ’Emlxoupos, may 
cpa Baptryta éxetv voullovres rat 
amps Td pécov péperbu, TH SE Ta 
Bapbrepa ipildvery Ta rrov Bapéa 
ba’ éxelvay exOAiBerbat Big mpds Td 
tvw, Bore ef tis SpetAe Thy yiiv, 
eadciv by 7d BSwp eis rd Kévrpor, 
kal ef ris Td Sap, roy adépa, Kal ei 
tov dépa, To wip... of Be rod 
advra mpds Td wecov peperbar Kara 
gtow rexphpiov Koulfovres Tb Tijs 
vis broorwpévns Th twp ext 7d 
ndrw pépecbat kal Tod HSaros Tov 
dpa, &yvoodor &C. ioréov B& Sri 


ov Srpdrwv udvos ovS 'Emixoupos 
mavra @Aeyov clvat TH odmare 
Bapéa nat pice: pev em 7d Kdtw 
pepdueva rapa piow 58 ém 7d Eve, 
BAAR Kal TlAdrwy olde pepopevny 
Thy Sdkay Kal Sereyxye, STOB. 
Fel. i. 348: Srpdrev yey mpoceivar 
tois aéuac: pvowdy Bdpos, 7a St 
Koupdrepa Trois Bapurépars emiToAd- 
ew ofov éxmupnri(dueva. 

2 ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 779. 

2 Supra, vol. ii, p. 455, n. 4, 
and SExt. Jfath. x. 155: kal 5) 
oftws hvéxSnoav of wept roy Srpd- 
Teva tov guaudy’ Tos pty yap 
xpdvovs eis duepts tréAaBov kara- 
Anyev, Ta 5 ocoHpata Kal rods 
témous eis &weipoy réuveabat, Kw- 
ciobai re Th Kiwoupevoy ev amepet 
xpdvy BArov BOpouv wepiordy did- 
oTnua ral ot mepl rd mpdrepov mpd- 
tepov. Cf. infra, p. 462, n. 2. 
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reasons adduced in support of this assumption,! he yet 
believed it impossible to explain many phenomena—as 
for instance those of light and heat—except on the pre- 
supposition of empty interspaces into which light and 


caloric may find an entrance.? 


Since, however, this 


only proves the existence of empty spaces within the 
material world, and since his definition of space, which 
resembled Aristotle’s,? excluded the conception of a 


1 The three reasons for the 
assumption of a vacuum, which 
ARISTOTLE reckons in Phys. iv. 
6, 213 (cf. supra, vol. i. p. 424), 
Strato (according to SIMPL. Phys. 
153, a) reduced to twa, els Te 
Thy Kata rémov Klynow Kad eis Thy 
tav coudrev widnow [i.e. that no 
movement in space and no con- 
densation would be possible with- 
out a void}; rplroy && mpoorlénat 
rd dmwd tis 6AKAs* thy yap cdn- 
pirty AlOoy Erepa oidfipia bi éErépwv 
éAkew cuuBalver (as SIMPL. fur- 
ther explains). He cannot, how- 
ever, have found that any of 
these arguments was convincing, 
for we find that as to the first of 
them SIMPL. 154, b, after citing 
the examples with which Ari- 
stotle had confuted it, goes on 
to remark: ‘still more striking 
is the refutation which Strato 
brings against it—namely, that a 
small stone in a closed vessel 
filled with water will move to- 
wards the mouth when one turns 
the vessel round.’ So again, as 
to the third argument, SIMPL. 
says in 155, b: 6 8& Srpdrwv kal 
tov amd ris EAEews [sc. Adyor] 
dvartwv: ob5t 4% EAEis, onaly, 
dvarynd ter ribecba rd kevdv. obre 
yap «i ZoTiv Baws EALis avepdy. 
Ste Kal TlAdrey abrds thy EAKTuchy 


Sivauiv dvatpeiy Soret, obre, ci Eorw 
EAkis, SHAov, ef 5a 7d Kevdy 4 AlOos 
€rArer Kal ph 8: BAAnv aitiay. ovdé 
yap dsrodexviovoty, &AN’ brort- 
Gevra: Td Kevdy of otTw Aé€yorTes. 
These arguments, as well as the 
other remarks we find in SIMPL, 
on this subject, must he directly 
or indirectly derived from STRA- 
T0’s book zw. kevod. 

? SIMPL. Phys. 163, : 6 pev- 
ro AanWaxnvds Stpdrwy Sexvivar 
mepara, Ori ort Td KEevdy Siadap- 
Bdvov 7d wav cua bore ph elvat 
auvexes, Adyww Sri obn ky 81 FSaros 
} dépos } HAAov odparos eddvaTo 
diexmlrrew 7o Pas oddt H Oepudrns 
ovde HAAN Sdvapyis oddeula cwpa- 
Tuch, Tas yap ai Tot HAlov drives 
Sickémirroy cis rd Tov  aryryeluv 
Bapos ; ci yap Td typdy ph elxe 
mépous, GAAG Bla SidoreAdAoy adrd 
al avyal, cuvéBawey dmepexyeirbar 
Ta TAhpy Tay ayyelwy, Kal ovK dy al 
nev tev arivey advexdAGvto mpds 
voy tive témoyv ai dt Kétw dietémin- 
tov. From this passage we also 
gather that Strato, even more 
definitely. than Aristotle, con- 
sidered light and heat to be 
material. 

3 STos. Hel. i. 380: réwov dt 
elvat faccording to Strato] 7d 
peratt didornua Tod wepiéxovros Ka) 
Tod weptexouevov—which differs 
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space outside the world, Strato confined the existence 
of void to the world itself, and rejected the view of 
Democritus that there is an infinite void outside our 
world.! On time,? likewise, he held views different 
from his predecessors. Aristotle’s definition of time as 
number or count of movement appeared to him to be 
false. Number, he remarked, is a discontinuous, time 
and motion are continuous quantities, which cannot, 
therefore, be counted. Time is continually beginning 
and ending; with number this is not the case. The 
parts of number exist simultaneously ; this is never so 


with portions of time. 


from the Aristotelian definition 
(supra, vol. i. p. 432, n. 4) only in 
the circumstance that the latter 
assigned the inner boundary of 
the surrounding bodies as the 
space which the surrounded hody 
occupies, whereas Strato, who 
allowed that hodies were sepa- 
rated by a void, considered the 
void between the surrounding 
and the surrounded hodies as the 
space of the latter. 

1 Srop. ibid.: Stparwr ekwrépw 
ney Uy rod ndopou py elvas Kevdy, 
évBorepw dé Suvardy ‘yevéo Oat. From 
the same source, as it appears, we 
have in THEODORET, Cur. @r. 
Aff. iv. 14, p. 58: 6 38 Srpdrov 
Zumaaw [sc. # of Erwikol], ewbev 
pev pndiy elvo wevdy, evdobey dé 
duvardy elvat. Herewith, and with 
n.2on p. 460, agrees SIMPL. Phys. 
144, b: some hold the xwpyrucdy 
to be unhounded, as did Demo- 
critus, of 8% icduerpoy abTd TO 
xoominG odpart Towdor, Kal 5a 
Tole Th wey éavToi pice xevoy 
elvat A€yovet, TeTANpHoGa BE abd 
copdroy ae) nad wdvy ye TH erwoig 


If time is number, present 


SewpeicOa as Kal airs tperrds, 
otot tives of ToAAO) roy TlAarwy- 
Koy piroodpwy yeydvact, xul Srpd- 
treve S& olua Toy Aaubarnyoy Tis 
Toaltns yevéotu  dSédins. For 
SIMPL., it will he ohserved, does 
not absolutely ascribe this view 
to Strato; and, besides, he is in 
this passage dealing only with the 
proposition that Space is entirely 
occupied hy the body of the 
world, which excludes the notion 
of an exterior void, but not the 
possibility of smaller interior 
vacua. But SIMPL. is inaccurate 
when, at 140, b, he says that 
‘some helieve that space is to he 
found without matter, as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus: of 8% bid- 
ornpa Kol del oma Exov Kal émurh- 
decoy mpbds Exaoroy, ds... 6 Aap- 
Warnvds Srpdrwy, The empty 
spaces inside hodies are here 
ignored. 

2 Which subject, as well as 
that of ‘the vacuum,’ he treated 
in a separate work; supra, vol. ii. 
p. 452, n. 2. 
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time and unity must be the same. Why, finally, should 
time, as the measure of earlier and later, refer only to 
motion and not equally to rest, to which earlier and 


later also apply ?? 


He himself defined time as amount 


of activity,? the quantity or amount of motion and 
rest ;? he carefully distinguished* between time and 
that which is in time,° and accordingly refused to admit 
that days, years, &c., are portions of time: they corre- 
spond rather to real and definite events, whereas time 


1 See Simpu. Phys. 187, a, for 
a detailed account of these objec- 
tions. Strato also remarked, as 
is observed in the latter part of 
the same passage, that if ‘ é 
xpdévp elva:'=' bxd Tot xpdvov Tepi- 
éxec@at,’ then Eternity is not in 
time. SIMPL. goes on as in next 
note. 

2 SIMPL. 187, a: kal &AAG BE 
TOAAG dyrermay mpbs Thy ’Apioro- 
tédovs amddocw 6 Srpdrwy adrds 
tov xpévov Tb ey rails mpdkeot mocdy 
clva: riberat, moddby yap, yo), 
xXpsvov payev amwodnuety Kal mAciv 
nal orparederOar al modrepely, 
Guolws 5& Kabjocba kal Kadediew 
kal nity mpdrreyv, Kal modby 
xpévov payev Kal bAtyov, ay yey 
érti 7d Twogby word, ToA’Y Xpdvov, 
dy 8 GAfyor, dAtyov: xpédvos yap 
7d év éxdorois rottrwy wordy. We 
have a similar definition of Time 
from Speusippus, if the state- 
ment in ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 859, 
n. 4 is correct. 

2 Stos. Hel. i. 250: Srparwy 
[rév xpévov] rév éy Kivhoe Kal 
jpeulg moody. SExT. Pyrrh. iii. 
137 (Math. x. 128): Srpdrwy be, 
} &s rwes ‘Aptororéans [xpédvov 
gnoly elvatl wérpoy Kivhoews Kal 
povijs. Math. x. 177: Srpdrwy 6 


guatnds . . Edeyev xpdbvov in- 
dpxew pérpoy mdons Kwhoews Kab 
Boys’ waphre yap waot Tots Kivov- 
pévos bre Kivetrat Kal waar rots 
axwhros Ore dxwnytiCe. Kal bd 
TouTO mdvTa Ta yivdpeva ev xpdvp 
ylverat. 

4 Simei. 187, a, Strato dis- 
cusses the concepts of the traxd 
and Spas, and says the former is 


.&y @ td pev moody, &p’ of Hptaro 


nal eis 6 emavoaro, dAtyov, Td 5é 
yeyovds év aitg modv, and the 
latter the opposite, drav 7 7b yey 
mogdy év abtg word, rb BE mwempary- 
Bévoy GAtyov, in rest we have no 
such distinctions, and so ina 
state of rest time is neither quick 
nor slow, but only greater or less; 
for itis only action and motion, 
not the roby, év 6 4 pats, which 
can be faster or slower. 

5 Or more correctly, that in 
which time is; for in SIMPL. 187, 
b, d, he expressly says : 8:& rodro 5é 
mavra €y xpdvp elvar payer, Bre 
mao. Tb moody dkodovOe! xal rots 
yivouévois Kal rots oto. In such 
a case we use the word ‘in’ con- 
versely (kara 7d evayrioy), as when 
we say, ‘ the town is in confusion,’ 
or ‘mankind in terror,’ ér: taira 
éy éxeivais, 
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is only the duration of these events.! The statement 
that time according to Strato consists of indivisible 
minima, and that motion does not proceed continuously 
in these several portions of time, but completes itself 
moment by moment,” seems to rest upon a misappre- 
hension.* Strato had shown in a more comprehensive 
fashion than Aristotle that motion,‘ like space and 


time, is continnous.® 


1 SIMPL. 187, b: juépa Sé nad 
vit, onot [add. «ad why] nad eviav- 
Tos ob Egri xpdvos ovde xpdvouv 
Mépn, GAAG TA wer 6 pwTiouds Kal F 
oxlaois, TA 88 | Tis cedAhyns Kad h 
Tov jAlou weplodos, dAAG xpdvos 
éorl rd woody ev & rata. (What 
follows is not from Strato, as 
BRANDIS, iii. 403, affirms, but 
rather a criticism of his view by 
SIMPL.) On the other hand, we 
must not conclude from SIMPL. 
ibid. 189, b (é« 8€ rotrwy ray 
Adgewy Kal tas Tod Srpdrwvos 
droplas wep ro5 wi; elyar roy xpdvov 
diadkvew Suvarov) that Strato 
denied the reality of time; he 
simply brings forward this aporia 
in the same sense as Aristotle 
himself had done in Phys. iv. 10 
init. 

2 SEXTUS, sup. vol. ii. p. 452, 
n. 1. 

* Strato expressly says, apud 
Simpu. Phys. 187, a, that time 
cannot be the number of motion, 
didrt 6 pev apiOuds Siwpiouévoy 
mooby % 5& Klvnois Kad 6 xpdvos 
auvexhs: Td be cuvexés odk apid- 
ywntév. On the continuity of mo- 
tion, more will he found infra. 
Probably Strato only repeated the 
teaching already worked out by 
Aristotle (supra, vol. i. p. 439, 
n. 2; p.417, and Phys. i. 3, 186, 


The seat of motion, especially in 


a, 15) as to the indivisibility 
of the present and the dépéa 
peTaBoAry. 

* On this also Strato wrote a 
separate book. 

5 SIMPL. Phys. 168, a: 6 88 
Aguarnvds Srpdtrev ob ard rot 
Meyébous wdvoy cuvexh thy Klynow 
elvat onoly, dAAG Kal Kad’ éavrdy, 
és, ef diaxomety [if it were not con- 
tinuous}, ordoe SiarAauBavouern 
(L-vnv), nab 7d erat Sto dia- 
ordoewy (1. ordoewy) kivnow obcay 
abidteomoy. ‘ kal woody 3é Tt, pyoly, 
H xlynors nad diaiperdy eis del Siat- 
pera.” What follows is not de- 
rived from Strato, but is an 
explanation of the Aristotelian 
text, as is shown by the words: 
@AAG was elev [i.e. ARIST. Phys. 
iv. 11, 219, a, 13] 807 yap 4 
kino, &e. It is not until 
the end of this section, 7.¢. in the 
middle of 168, a, that SIMPL. 
returns to Strato with the words: 
GAA’ 6 wey *ApiororéAns Zoucev én 
Tov caperrépov mroirhoacba Thy 
émiBorhy: 6 38 Srpdtwv pirondrws 
ax adriy nal? abthy thy klynow 
eSeike TD cuvexés Exovaay, tows Kal 
mpods TotTo Brérwv, iva wh udvov 
éml rijs Kata Témov KiWhoews, GAA 
kal ém) tQy BAAwy wagav cuvdyyrat 
Th Aeyoueva, 
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qualitative change, he sought for, not only in the 
material that is moved, but also in that which ceases 
and that which comes into being with the motion.! He 
corroborated the theory of the acceleration of motion 
by simple observations of the fall of bodies.? 

A fundamental departure from the Aristotelian cos- 
mology is attributed to Strato by Stobzus, who tells 
us that he held that the heavens are made of fire, and 
that the stellar radiance is a reflection of the sun’s 
light. As to the former of these doctrines we may 
wonder that it is nowhere else mentioned, as it in 
reality involves nothing less than the abandonment of 
the theory of the ether and all the deductions founded 
upon it; yet we are not therefore justified in denying 
that the difficulties which beset the Aristotelian as- 
sumptions as to the light- and heat-giving power of 
the stars‘ may have caused Strato to attribute a fiery 
instead of an etherial nature to heaven and the heavenly 
bodies. Nor need the statement as to the light of the 
stars cause us any serious difficulty in view of the 
state of astronomy at that time. Yet the evidence of 
Stobzeus gives us no sure guarantee of the truth of 
these statements.? The assertion that Strato conceived 


1 Srmpx. 191, a (referring to 
Phys. v. 1): wai adds ye, olpat, 6 
Erpdrav thy klynow ob pdvoy ev TE 
Kwounevy pnyoly elvat, GAAG Kal ev 
7G ek of Kat év TG cis 8, HAAOy BE 
tpdmrov év éxdoTy. 7d wey ‘yap 
broxeluevoy, pyol, KiveTrat ds wera- 
BdaAAov, 7d 5é ek oF Kal Td cis 8, 7d 
py ds pOeipduevoy, Td BE as "yivd- 
wevoy. On the corresponding 
definitions of Aristotle, see vol. i. 
p. 417, n. 2, supra. 


2 See the Fragm. of the book 
m7. Kwhoews apud SIMPL, ibid. 
214, a. 

3 Eel. i. 500: TMapperlSys, 
‘Hpdxderros, Srpdrwv, Zivev mipr- 
vov elva: toy otpaydy. I. 618: 
Srpdrev Kal abrds rh Botpa tard 
Tau nAlov gwrlCecOu. 

* Supra, vol. i. p. 509 sq. 

“In the first place what 
Strato says only of the fiery 
sphere could not be transferred to 
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of the parts of the world as infinite! is obviously untrue, 
if this involves, as it appears to do, the infinite exten- 


sion of the world in space.? 


Other reported doctrines 


of Strato relating to the fixity of the earth,® comets,‘ 
meteorological phenomena and earthquakes,° the forma- 
tion of seas,° to colours? and sounds,’ cannot be fully 


discussed here. 


the heavens; and, in the second 
place, that which related only to 
the planets cannot be extended 
to all the stars. 

} EPIPHAN. Eop. Fid. 1090, 
A: Gmeipa 58 Zreyer elva: ta mépn 
TOD Kéopov. 

2 For this view was not held 
by Strato, as shown supra, p. 
461, n.1. The statement is pro- 
hably only a misinterpretation 
of his teaching as to the un- 
limited divisibility of matter, as 
to which see supra, p. 459, n. 3. 

3 That Strato (like Aristotle) 
held this view, and that he sup- 
ported it by a special argument of 
his own, appears from CRAMER, 
Anecd. Oxon. iii. 413: rH 88 
mpouevn [l.mpoxemévy] viv airio- 
Aoyla TH wep) Tis axwyotas THs yhs 
Srpdrwv Sonet mpGros & vorxds 
xphoacda:. The argument un- 
fortunately is not given. 

4 §ros. Hel. 1. 578 (PLUT. 
Plar. iii, 2, 5; GALEN, ZH. 
Phil. 18, p. 286). A comet accord- 
ing to Strato was: &orpou pas 
mepiangdey véber muKvG, kabdsmep 
em) rv Aawwrhpwy ‘yiverat. 

5 See supra, vol. ii, p. 457, 
n. 9. 

6 According to STRABO, i, 3, 
4, p. 49 (rom BRATOSTHENES, 
who, however, without douht is 
only quoting Strato as far as the 
words, on p. 50, Thy Zxvidy 


VOL. Li. 


épnuiay; the rest is his own),, 
Strato propounded the hypothesis, 
which he justified by paleonto- 
logical observations, that the 
Black Sea was originally sepa- 
rated from the Mediterranean, 
and this sea from the Atlantic, by 
isthmuses, which were broken 
through in course of time. 

7 As tothis, the excerpts from 
JOHAN. DAmasc. i. 17, 3 (STOB. 
Floril. iv. 173, ed. Meineke) give 
us only the not very clear remark : 
Srpdtav xXpdyard dnow ard tay 
sapdtav épecOar avyxpd Corr’ 
avrots Thy peratd dépa. 

8 ALEX. APHR. De Sensu, 
117 (p. 265, 9 sqq., ed. Thurot), 
intimates that Strato explained 
the fact thatit is impossible to dis- 
tinguish tones at a great distance 
—not, like Aristotle (De Sensz, 
6, 444, b, 6) by the theory that 
the form of movement in the air 
was altered on the way—but ré 
exrverbar toy révoyv Tis TAnyhs 
22. ob yap pnow év TH oXNUA- 
tiecOal rws Toy Gépa Tavs Siaddpovs 
POdyyous ylvec@a, GAAG TH Tijs 
rAnyisauiadrntt. (What followsis 
not the view of Strato, bnt of 
Alexander, as THUROT reminds 
us at p. 451 of his edition.) 
These words harmonise exactly 
withthe beginning of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian fragment 7. dxoveray, 
800, a, 1: Tas 58 dwvds aadoas 
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Upon his physiological views also we have only 


isolated and unimportant statements.! 


oupBatver ‘yiyverdar Kal robs 
Wépovs . .. . ob TH Tw depa 
oxnpariCerbat, Kaddwep ofovrat 
Twes, GAAQ TH KivetoOat mapa- 
manolws abroy avoreAAduevoy Kat 
éxrewdpevov, &c. This coinci- 
dence, however, does not go far 
enough to justify the suppo- 
sition (BRANDIS, li. b, 1201) 
that that treatise is the work of 
Strato, however well and care- 
fully considered, and however 
worthy of him it may appear. 
It is not, therefore, necessary 
here to go into the manner in 
which the tones of the human 
voice and of musical instruments 
and their various modifications 
are in that tract explained. The 
general basis of the theory is 
most clearly set out at p. 803, b, 
p. 34 sqq. According to this 
passage, which reminds one of 
Heraclides’s theory (ZELLER, Ph. 
ad. Gr, i. p. 887, 1) every sound 
is composed of particular beating 
vibrations (mAnyal), which we 
cannot distinguish as such, but 
perceive as one nnbroken sound ; 
high tones, whose movement is 
quicker, consist of more vibra- 
tions, and low tones of fewer. 
Several tones vibrating and 
ceasing at the same time are 
heard by us as one tone. The 
height or depth, harshness or 
softness, and in fact every 
quality of a tone depends (803, 
b, 26) on the quality of the 
motion originally created in the 
air by the body that gave out 
the tone. This motion propa- 
gates itself unchanged, inasmuch 
as each portion of the air sets 
the next portion of air in motion 


His doctrine of 


with the same movement as it 
has itself. 

1 Gatun, De Sem. ii. 5, vol. 
iv. 629, informs us that Strato 
explained the origin of the differ- 
ence of the sexes (supra, vol. ii. 
p. 55, n. 2) in a somewhat more 
material manner than Aristotle 
(without, however, adopting eg 
views of Democritus, d. ¢ 
ZuLL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 805, 2), re 
the theory that either the male 
seed has the preponderance over 
the female (which Aristotle would 
not admit, swpra, vol. ii. p. 50 
sq.) or the female over the male. 
According to PLuv. Plae. v. 8, 2 
(GALEN, H. Phil. 32, p. 325), he 
allowed that abortions originated 
mapa mpdacbecw,  abatpecw, i 
perdbeow [misplacement of parts] 
% mvevpdtwow [evaporation, or 
perhaps addling of the seed 
caused by air contained therein]. 
Finally in JamBuicu. Theol. 
Arithm. p. ‘47 (which Macros. 
Somn. Scip. 1, 6, 65, repeats ; cf, 
also CENSORIN. Di. Nat. 7, 5) we 
have his views on the first stages 
of the development of the em- 
bryo week by week.—Similar 
opinions on this subject are also 
attributed to the physician Dio- 
cles, of Carystus, who, accord- 
ing to AstT’s notes on the 
Theol. Avithm., flourished about 
Ol. 136 (i.e. about 232 B.c.), 
and who, according to IDELER, 
Arist. Meteorol. i. 157, was a 
pupil of Strato’s, and one of 
the persons charged (see Doc. 
v. 62) with the execution of his 
testament. SPRENGEL, however 
(Gesch.d. Areneik. fourth edition, 
p-. 463), believes him to have 
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the human soul,! on the other hand, owing to its diver- 
gence. from that of Aristotle, claims our attention. 
That he should adopt an independent view was to be 
expected from what we already know of his general 
theory as to the efficient forces of the world. If these 
in general are inseparable from matter, this must be true 
also of the powers of the soul. While it does not follow 
from this that Strato must necessarily have explained 
the soul, with Aristoxenus and Diczearchus, as the har- 
mony of the body,? yet he could not admit Aristotle’s 
doctrine that it is motionless, and that a part of it is 
separate from all other parts and from the body. All 
activities of the soul, he asserts still more emphatically 
than Theophrastus,’ are movements—thought, as well 
as perception—since they all consist in the action of a 
hitherto inactive force; and in proof of the view that 
between the activity of sense and reason there is in this 
respect no essential difference, he appealed to the fact 
which had been already observed by Aristotle,’ that we 


heen of an earlier date, and 
rightly ; for even if it be true, as 
is alleged without proof, that ‘he 
lived a short time after Hippo- 
crates,’ nevertheless GALEN (in 
his Aphorisms, vol. xviii. «, 7) 
expressly counts him amongst 
the predecessors of Erasistratus ; 
and what we know of his views 
(SPRENGEL, ibid.) confirms this. 

1 Which subject he treated in 
the works 7. dicews avOpwaivys 
and mw. aig@hacws. 

2 OuyMP1ODOR. Sohol. in Pha- 
don., p. 142, does indeed say: 
brt ds Gpyovla apuovias dtvrépa 
ral Bapurepa, obrw kal Wuxh puxiis, 


gonoly 6 Srpdrwy, dturépa kat vo- 
bearrépa, Whetber he really meant 
to show that the soul is a har- 
mony, or whether this remark is 
only meant to serve as an argu- 
ment against the Platonic ob- 
jection (Phed. 92 B sqq.), o7, 
finally, whether the phrase merely 
belonged to the statement of 
someone else’s opinion, we do not 
learn. TERTULL. De dn. 15, dis- 
tinguishes Strato’s view from 
that of Dicszarchus, and we shall 
see that he is right. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 391, n. 2. 

4 Supra, vol. i p. 195, n. 1, 
and p. 206, n. 2. 
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are unable to think anything of which we have had no 
previons perception.!. But, on the other hand, he re- 
marked that perception and sensation are conditioned 
by thought, since often when we are thinking of some- 
thing else the impressions which our senses have 
received fail to rise into consciousness.2 In general, 
however, the soul and not the body is the seat of 
sensation ; for when we believe ourselves to feel a pain 
in the part affected, this is merely the same delusion as 
when we think that we hear sounds outside, whereas in 
reality we apprehend them only in the ear. Pain is 
caused by the sudden transmission of the external im- 
pression from the part affected to the soul; if the 


connection is broken we feel no pain.* 


! Srmpu. Phys. 225, a: nad 
Stpdrav BE... chy Wuxhy dpuo- 
Aoyet kiveirbac ob pdvoy Thy 
BAoyov, GAAG Kal Thy Aoyuchy, 
Kuvhoes Aéywy elvar Tas evepyelas 
Tis Wuxiis, Aéyer obv ev r@ weph 
Kivhocews mpos &AAos moAAois Kab 
rdde* ‘del yp 6 vody xuveirat, 
Somep xa 6 dpdv nal dxovwy nal 
dopprwduevos’ evépyern yap % 
vénots THs Btayotas Kabdaep nad 4 
8pacts THs Spews ’ [he means that 
both are Suvduer dvros éevépyea, 
movements]. «al mpd rodrov dé 
rob pntod yeypaper: ‘ 8rt ody ciow 
ai wAGora: TOY Kivhoewy atria as 
h Wuxh xa? atrhy weir bia- 
voounévn nal ds bd ray aicbhocwy 
éxwvhOn mpdrepoy, SHAdv eorw. boa 
yap ph mpdrepov Edpane tadra od 
Sivarat voeiv, vioy rérous } Aqwévas 
} ypagas hj dvEpidvras } dvOpdémous 
4 ray BAAwy 71 Téy ToLobTwy.’ The 
words 87: ofy—alriat are more 
or less incomprehensible, as we 
do not know the context. 


Strato accord- 


° PLut. Solert. An. 3, 6, p. 961 
(and from him PoRPH. De Abst. 
lil, 24): nalro: Srpdrwvds ye Tov 
guatod Adyos early arodenviwy, 
&s 008 aloOdverba: rowapdway kvev 
Tou voeiy tmdpxe* nal yap ypdu- 
Hara moAAdKis émimopevouevous TH 
bye nat Adyor wpoowlrtovres TH 
anof SiaravOdvovaew jas ral dia- 
getyouot mpds érdpas toy voiv 
éxovras, efr’ ad@is eravmiAde rad 
perabe? rad [pera]Sidne: ray mpoie- 
Kévwy Exacrov éxreyduevos. [The 
rest is most probahly not taken 
from Strato.] # sal AéAekras- 
vows bpf &c. (v. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. 
i. 462, 5), ds rod wep) Td dupara 
kal @ra mdBous, dy ph maph rd 
ppovody, alc@now od ro.odyros, 

3 PLut. Utr. An. an Corp. sit 
Libido (Fragm. i. 4, 2, p. 697): 
of pay yap Grayra ovAAgBdny TavTa 
(sc. ra wdOn] tH Wuxi péeporres 
avébecay, domep Stpdt wy 6 puouds, 
od pdvoy ras émibuulas. GAAX Kal 
Tas Atmwas, oddé Tobs PdBovs kat 
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ingly combated the distinction which Aristotle drew 
between the rational and the sensitive part of the soul. 
The soul, according to his view, is a single force ; reason 
(which, with the Stoics—preceded, however, by Aristotle! 
—he seems to have called 16 #yeuovsxdv ”) is the totality 
of the soul, and the different senses are only particular 


expressions of this central force.* 


Tous POdvous kal ras émxatpexaxias, 
GAAG Kal mdvous Kal jdovas kab 
aaynddvas kal Baws racay alaOnow 
ev TH Wuxi cuvicracda papevos 
kal rijs Wuxijs Te Towra wdyra 
elvar> ph Tov 1dda movowvTwy judy 
brav mpookpotowper, unde Thy Ke- 
parhy Sray Kardkwpev, ph Tov 
Sdervaoy bray éxréuwpev’ dvalo- 
OynTa yap Th AoiTa wAHY TOD TyE- 
povicod, mpds d THS TAnyHs dkéws 
avapeponerns Thy alaOnaow adrynidva 
Kahotpev* &s 58 Thy pavhy ois 
aol abtots évnxovoay ew Soxotuev 
elvat Td dad THs dpxiis emi rd jrye- 
povindy Sidornua TH alaOijoet mpoo- 
AoyiCdpevor, mapatAnclws Tov ek 
Tov Tpabparos mévoy ovxX Brov Thy 
atoOnow etanev, AA’ bbe Foxe 
Thy apxhy elvat Soxotper, EAxauevns 
én’ éxelvo THs Wuxhs ap'od wérovée. 
5d Kal mpookdpavres aitixa ras 
dgpis [here must be the seat of 
the soul, v. infra] cuvtyayov év 
TE wTAnyertt poply Toi Hyepovtxod 
thy ala@now dféws dmod:ddvros. 
kal wapeyedrropev eo@' bre 7d 
mvedua Kiv Te pépn Secpois Sia- 
AapBavntat xepar opdipa miéCouer 
[WYTTENB. conjectures dy r. u. 
8. duaA. kad rats xepol &c.; but it 
would, perhaps, be better to read 
dy ra pépn Seop. SiaaapBdynra 7 
tais xepol opdipa miéeCwper] ford- 
Mevoi mpds Thy Siddoow Tod wdBous 
kal rhy wanyhy ev rois dvacbyrots 
wAgrrovtes [WYTT. conj. puddr- 
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Tovtes] iva ph ouvdba [-aca 
WYTT.] mpbs 7d ppavoiy aryndav 
yéeunra. radra wey ovv 6 Stparwv 
emi moAAois as eikds To.ovrots. 
Plac. iv. 28, 3: Srpdérev nal ra 
wadn THs Wuxis Kal rds aicOhoes 
ev T@ hrycuoving, obx év trois wemov- 
O6o1 réros cuvlcracda, ev yap 
rary [rovr@?] KeicOa Thy smv- 
povhy, dowep em trav Sewav Kad 
darayevav kal Gowep éxl avipelav 
cal SeiAwy, 

1 VY. supra, vol. ii. p. 127, n. 3. 

? See preceding and following 
notes. 

5 See p.468,n. 3, supra; SEXT. 
Math. vii. 350: of pév diapepew 
abthy [rhy puxhy] trav aic@hocov, 
&s of wAelous* of 38 abrhy elvat Tas 
aig@hoes Kabdrep Sid Twwr onadv 
Tav ais@nrnplev mpoximroveay, tis 
ordcews hpte Srpdrwv re 6 puotkds 
nal Aivnotinuos. TERTULL. De 
An. 14: ‘non longe hoc exem- 
plum est a Stratone et Alnesi- 
demo et Heraclito; nam et ipsi 
unitatem animz tuentur, que in 
totum corpus diffusa et ubique 
ipsa, velut flatus in calamo per 
cavernas, ita per sensualia variis 
modis emicet, non tam concisa 
quam dispensata.’ Since Strato 
did not, at the same time, like 
Diczarchus, regard the soul as a 
separate substance, but only as 
a force which is inseparable from 
the body through having therein 
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Strato placed in the region between the eyebrows! and 
in the part of the brain which is there situated. Thence 
he held that it permeates the whole body, and especially 
the organs of sense,? connecting it probably with the 


anima vite 


its appointed place, and in which 
the unity of the life of the soul 
is to be distinguished from its 
individual manifestations (see 
following note), TERT. De An. 15, 
is able to cite Strato, along with 
Plato, Aristotle, and others, in 
opposition to those who, like 
Diczarchus, ‘ abstulerunt princi- 
pale, dum in animo ipso volunt 
esse sensus, quorum vindicatar 
principale.’. On the other hand, 
Sextus can also say that accord- 
ing to Strato the soul is identical 
with the aic@4ces, inasmuch as 
Strato, like Aristotle, did not 
allocate different parts of the 
soul to feeling and thought. 

1 PLut. Plac. iv. 5,2 (GALEN, 
H, Phil. c. 28, p. 315; THEOo- 
DORET, Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 23, p. 
73): Zrpdrwv [rd ris wWuxiis 
Fryepovindy elvat Aéyer] ev necoppuy. 
POLLUX, Onomast. ii, 226: nal 6 
Bey vous Kat Aoyiopds Kal qyepovicoy 

elre xaTa To peaddpuov, ws 
Zreye Stpdrav, TERTULL. De An. 
15: ‘nec in superciliorum medi- 
tullio [principale cubare putes], 
ut Strato physicus.’ Cf. supra, 
vol. ii, p. 468, n. 2. ; 

* Such is the result when we 
comhine the passages quoted 
supra, vol. ii. p. 468, n. 2 and 
n. 3, with the statement as 
to the seat of the soul. The 
expressions employed svpra, p. 
468, u. 2—namely mpoxirres, 
cmicare, which imply, on the 
one hand, that outer impressions 


Sleep is the retreat of this spirit,’ but in 


reach the 7yeuovixdy, and, on the 
other hand, that the soul is 
affected by the part in connec- 
tion therewith—prove that the 
soul is not always spread all over 
the body, but has its seat in the 
head, whence after receipt of 
the impressions it streams to 
the organs of sense, &c. How 
Strato believed this was brought 
about, we do not learn. We can 
only suppose that he had in his 
mind either the nerves, which 
had at that time been discovered 
by Herophilus and Erasistratus, 
and which (or at any rate the 
ophthalmic nerves) were, as 
appears from SPRENGEL, Gresch. 
ad. Arzneik. 4th ed. i. pp. 511-2, 
524 held by them to be conduc- 
ting tubes—or, more probably, 
that le was thinking of the 
arteries, which, according to 
Erasistratus, carried, not the 
blood, but the mvetpa  wrixdy 
through the body (ibid. p. 525 sq.). 

* This view is referred to in 
the following note. It also 
accords with what is said supra, 
vol. ii. p. 468, n. 2, about the 
interruption of the mvetua flowing 
to the jryepoundy, and on p. 458, 
n. 1 about the ddvauis aveuparcch 
of the seed. 

4 TERTULL. De An. 43: 
‘ Strato [here the natural philo- 
sopher and not the physician is 
meant] segregationem consati 
spiritus [somnum affirmat)].’ 
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what way dreams were brought into connection with 
this view it is impossible to say.! 

As on this theory reason no longer constitutes the 
distinctive mark of the human soul, as a peculiar higher 
element in it, so Strato was free, on the one hand, to assert 
that all living creatures participate in reason, which for’ 
him coincided with consciousness, and without which he 
found sense-perception inconceivable;? while, onthe other 
hand, he was forced to extend to the whole of the soul 
what Aristotle had taught as to the finitude of its lower 
elements. We tind him accordingly not only combating 
the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence,* but criticising 
in a hostile spirit the proofs of the immortality of the soul 
advanced -in the Phedo,* in a way which leads us to sup- 


' Piut. Plac. v. 2, 2 (GALEN, 
Hist. Ph. 30, p. 320) says: 
Srpdrav [robs dvelpovs yiverbat] 
addy [rw) add. GAL.] pice: rijs 
Siavoias év tots Frvois aicOynriKw- 
Téepas pév mus (ris Wuxfs add. 
GAL.) yeyvouévns, map’ aird 58 
TovTO TE yuwoting kwonevys (GAL. 
gives incorrectly yrworikhs yivou- 
évns]. The meaning appears to 
be that, during sleep the irra- 
tional nature of the mind is 
stronger, and the action of 
thought being interrupted, the 
mind receives and takes in many 
images or impressions, all more 
or less confused, which if awake 
it would allow to pass unnoticed 
(cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 75 sq. and 
p. 439, n. 3). 

2? EPIPHAN. Eup. Pid. 1090, 
A: wav (gov éreyey ob []. earcye 
vod Sextixdy eivat. 

* See the extracts, probably 
from the work 7. gvoews dvOpw- 
nivns, in OLYMPIODOR. Schol, in 


Phed. ed. Finckh. p. 127 (also 
Puiut. Fr. vii. 19) p. 177 (follow- 
ing Alexander of Aphrodisias, as 
this commentary so often does, 
as may be seen by the context), 
p. 188, a’, 8’. 

1 The arguments against the 
proofs brought forward in the 
Phedo, 102, A sqq. which are 
given by OLYMPIODOR. in Phed. 
p. 150-1, p. 191, are as follows: 
lf the soul is immortal because 
as essentially life it cannot 
die, the same can he applied 
to all living bodies, of animals 
and of plants, for they also can- 
not, so long as they live, be 
dead ; to every natural being, for 
the natural state of such excludes 
anything unnatural ; to all things 
composed and created, for com- 
position is incompatible with 
dissolution and existence with 
destruction. But death is not 
something which approaches life 
while it lasts, but it is a loss of 
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pose that along with these proofs he had abandoned the 


belief in immortality itself. 


From the Ethics of Strato only a definition of the 
Good, which in substance agrees with that of Aristotle, 


has been preserved to us.! 


life. It has uot been proved that 
life is a quality inseparahle from 
the concept of the soul, a quality 
inherent (émimpépovea); and not 
imparted (émipepouevy), and even 
if this he the case, it can only 
impart life as long as it exists 
and as long as it is without 
death, Admitting all this, there 
always remains the consideration 
that, as a finite thing, itcan only 
possessa tinite and limited power, 
and consequently must in the end 
hecome weaker and die.—Strato 
also brought arguments against 
the assertion in the Phed. 70 c 
sqq., that as the dead proceed 
from the living, so must the living 
proceed from the dead. This 
statement he proves (ibid. 186) 
to be incorrect, for existing 
matter does not orizinate from 
destroyed matter. Further, if a 
part— for example,an amputated 
limb—does not again live, this is 


not the case with the whole. Also 
that which is derived from 
another resembles it only in 
species and not in quantity. 
And, again, we do not always 
find any such law of reciprocity, 
for food becomes flesh, metal 
turns into rust, wood into coal, 
and the young man hecomes an 
old one, but the reverse changes 
never happen. Thus nothing 
can come of the contrary, unless 
the substratum is retained and 
not destroyed. That without 
such a reciprocity further origin 
of individuals must cease is uot 
correct: it is only requisite that 
similar beings, and not the same 
individuals should he produced. 

1 Sros. Hel. ii. 80: Srpdrov 
[ayaldy gpyot] rd TeAcoivy thy 
Sivan 8: hy ris evepyelas tvy- 
xdvouev. Cf. herewith, supra, 
vol, ii. p. 141 sq. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE PERIPATETIC SCHOOL AFTER SITRATO TILL TOWARDS 
THE END OF THE SECOND CENTURY 


Even after Strato there were not wanting men of 
the Peripatetic school who won distinction by their 
extensive knowledge and their powers of teaching and 
exposition ; but there is no evidence that it henceforth 
produced any philosopher who merited the name of an 
independent thinker. It continued to be one of the 
chief centres of the learning of the time; and of the 
contemporary schools none but the Stoic, which had 
risen to eminence under Chrysippus, could rival it in this 
respect. It cultivated especially the historical, literary 
and grammatical studies which marked the Alexandrian 
age above all others, and in connection with these it 
jealously devoted itself to rhetoric and ethics, but even 
in these fields contributed little that was original. Its 
efforts in science and metaphysics, if they did not 
remain altogether barren, seem to have been wholly 
confined to the propagation of older doctrines. Nor 
can we make the scantiness of our information re- 
sponsible for this seeming poverty ; for not only have we 
express complaints of the unfruitfulness of the Peri- 
patetic school in the period referred to,’ but we are 


1 SrRABo, xiii. 1, 54, p. 609, Peripatetics being under the dis- 
says that after Theophrastus the ability that they possessed of 
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forced to suppose that if there had been anything 
important to relate of Strato’s successors there would 
have been a richer stream of historical allusion to them, 
and especially that the learned commentators upon 
Aristotle, who preserve so deep and significant a silence 
as to the Peripatetics between Strato and Andronicus,’ 
would have found more frequent occasion to mention 


them. 


Strato’s successor, Lyco of Troas, who was president 
of the Peripatetic school for nearly half a century,’ and 


Aristotle only 2. limited number 
of treatises, and these mostly 
‘exoterical,’ pndey Exew pirogo- 
geiv mpayparinas [in the way of 
real scientific advance], GAAd 
ééces [commonplaces] AnivélCev 
[t> embellish]. Puut. Sulla, 
26: of 8& mperBitepor TMepira- 
tntixol [before Andronicus] ¢ai- 
vovrat pev Kad’ éaurods yevduevot 
xaplevres Kal pidordyot, but ‘it 
is plain that they did not possess 
the texts of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus.’ The last suggestion 
is, of course, incorrect; asis also 
the idea that the philosophic 
harrenness of the school began 
only after Theophrastus (v. supra, 
i. pp. 138-9 sqq.). ‘Ignoratio 
dialectice’ is also charged against 
the Peripatetics by C1ic. Fin. iii. 
12, 41. 

1 Zeller has been unable to 
find, among the countless cita- 
tions of ancient philosophers in 
the various commentaries, a 
single one which refers to any of 
these writers. 

2 Lyco of Troas (D104. v. 65, 
Puur. De wil. 14, p. 605) was 
a pupil both of Strato and also 
of the dialectician Pantoides 


(DioG, 68). He was named by 
Strato hisheirintheschool (supra, 
vol. ii. p.451,n. 1), and succeeded 
him in his chair as a young man, 
about 270-268 B.c., and after 
conducting the school for forty- 
four years, died at the age of se- 
venty-four, about 224 B.c. (DIoG. 
68 and supra, vol, ii. p. 451, n.1). 
Lyco was a famous orator (see 
next note but one); busied him- 
self greatly with public affairs 
and, according to Dioc. 66, did 
great service to Athens, where he 
must have become a citizen (if 
by oupfovadvew Dio. here means 
that he spoke in the public 
assemblies). We hear that he 
was esteemed and rewarded by 
the earlier Pergamenian kings, 
admired by Antigonus, invited 
by Antiochus to his court in vain 
(Diog. 65, 67: meaning, no 
doubt, Antiochus II., surnamed 
Theos), and his will (apud Dioe. 
69 sqq.) shows that he was a 
wealthy man. According to 
HERMIPP. (apud Diog. 67) he 
lived as one; hut the account 
which ANTIGONUS (apud ATHEN. 
xii. 547, d) gives of his pride is,'no 
doubt, grossly exaggerated. The 
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left behind him a number of works,' was distinguished 
by the grace and brilliancy of his style rather than by 


the originality of his contributions. 


The little that 


has come down to us of his writings is confined to a 
definition of the Highest Good,’ and a few remarks 


upon ethical subjects.* 


Contemporary with Lyco, but diverging more widely 


from Aristotle, was Hieronymus of Rhodes.* 


same authority (ibid. 548, b) and 
Dioc. 67 show him to have been 
greatly occupied with gymnastic 
arts. His testamentary direction 
as to his funeral (DloG. 70) is 
that it should be seemly but not 
extravagant. 

"To a slave, who had, no 
doubt, helped bim in his work 
and to whom he gave his freedom, 
he hequeaths (apud Diog. 73) 
Taya BiBAla Ta aveyywopéva; the 
unpublished writings, on the 
other hand, he left to his pupil 
Callinus, to edit for publication. 

2 Cic. Fin. v. 5, 13: ‘Hujus 
[Stratonis] Lyco est oratione 
locuples, rehus ipsis jejunior.’ 
Also Diog. 65-6, praises the 
exppactindy Kal mwepryeywrds ev TH 
épunveia, and the edwdla of his 
speech, for which he was also 
called TAvcoyr (asin PLUT. ibid.), 
but be adds the remark: év 8 rq 
ypdpew dyduoos airg. The 
examples cited by Diog. confirm 
his judgment. Cf. THEMIST. 
Orat. xxi. 255 B, as to his cele- 
brity in his own time. 

2 CLEMENS, Strom. i. 416 D: 
Avxos [Lyco must be meant] 6 
Hepimaryntinds thy &AnOwhy xapay 
THs Wuxiis TéAos eAeyey elvai, os 
Aebximos [2] thy émt rois nadois. 
This does not conflict with, 


Our 


though it certainly does not 
exhaust, the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness ; but we do not 
know whether Lyco meant it to 
be an exhaustive definition or 
not. On the trifling worth of 
worldly possessions, see following 
note. 

1 Apud Cie. Tuse. iii. 32. 78, 
talking of ‘ zgritudo,’ Lyco says, 
‘parvis eam rebus moveri, for- 
tunz et corporis incommodis, 
non animi malis.’ Apud SToB. 
Floril., Exe. e Jo. Damase.ii.13, 
140 (iv. 226,ed. Mein.), Lyco says 
of waiSeia that it is iepdy kovdor. 
Diog. 65-6 describes him as 
pacricds avhp «al mepl maldov 
aywyhy ixpws cuvrerayuévos, quot- 
ing at the same time some of his 
sayings. 

5 Cic. Fin. 3, 8; ATHEN. x. 
424-5; Diog. ii. 26; STRABO, 
xiv. 2, 13, p. 656, and others, all 
speak of HIERONYMUS as a 
Rhodian. He was a coniempor- 
ary of Lyco, Arcesilaus, and the 
sceptic Timon at Athens (D10G. 
v. 68, iv. 41-2, ix. 112). When 
ATHEN. x. 424-5 calls him a 
disciple of Aristotle, he is merely 
using the phrase loosely as mean- 
ing a Peripatetic. Not to this 
man, but to the historian Hier- 
onymus of Cardia, who was the 
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knowledge of ‘this philosopher, who was distinguished, 
according to Cicero,! for his learning and versatility, is 
confined mainly to historical observations,” the titles of 
books, and unimportant isolated quotations.* We are told 
that he declared the summum bonwm and the ultimate 
end of all action to consist in painlessness, which; how- 
ever, he sharply distinguished from pleasure, going 
beyond Aristotle’ in denying that the latter was in any 


companion in arms of Eumenes 
and Antigonus, must we refer the 
statement of LUCIAN, apud 
MacRros., 22, as toa person of this 
name who lived to be 104 years 
of age, as is clearly shown at the 
beginning of the chapter. 

! Cro. in the Orutor, 57, 190 
calls him ‘ Peripateticus inprimis 
nobilis, and in Fin. v. 5, 14, he 
speaks of: ‘pratereo multos, in 
his doctum hominem et suavem 
Hieronymum.’ Cf. also Fin. ti. 
6,19. Sundry details are to be 
gathered also from the passages 
cited infra. 

2 For example: ATHEN. ii. 
48, b, v. 217, e, xiii. 556, a, 557, 
e, 602, a, 604, d (chiefly from the 
itoropind bropviuara, which is 
named at 557, ec, and 604 d), xiv. 
635-6 (from the fiith book 7. 
mointay, which treated of odes 
for the «Odpa), x. 424-5, xi. 499- 
500 (from the work 7. wé@ns), x. 
434-5 (from the Letters); 
Diog. i. 267 (from the second 
book of the oxopddny irouvipara, 
which are no doubt identical 
with the ior, tropy.), ii, 14 (the 
like), 26, 105 (& r@ w. éroxjjs), 
viii, 21, 57, ix. 16; PLuT. Qu. 
Conv. Proeem. 3, mentions his 
Adyot mapa woroy ‘yevduevor and 
also reckors him (NM. p. suav. 
Vivi, 13, 6, p. 1096) amongst 


the writers on music. That the 
Hieronymus mentioned in Dam- 
ASCIUS and JOSEPHUs is not the 
same as this writer has been 
shown by ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 
84 


7 As in Circ. ibid. (from a 
work on Rhetoric or Metre); the 
citation of about thirty verses in 
Isocrates ; aremark in PLUT. Qu. 
Conv. i. 8, 3, 1, p 626, on the 
shortsightedness of the aged; a 
word in SenEcA, De Jra,i. 19, 3, 
against anger, and in STos. 
Floril., Hac. e Jo. Dam.ii. 13. 121 
(vol. iv. 209, ed. Mein.), against 
education by pedagogues. 

4 The chief source of informa- 
tion here is CICERO, who often 
refers to this view of Hieron. 
So Acad, ii, 42, 131: ‘ Vacare 
omni molestia Hicronymus 
[finem esse voluit].’ And Fin. 
v. 11, 35, 25, 73, Tuse. v. 30, 
87-8; Fin. ti. 3, 8: ‘Tenesne 
igitur, inquam, Hieronymus 
Rhodius quod dicat esse summum 
bonum, quo putet omnia referri 
oportere? Teneo, inquit, finem 
illi videri, nihil dolere. Quid? 
idem iste de voluptate quid 
sentit? Negat esse eam, inquit, 
propter se ipsam expetendam;’ 6, 
19: Nec Aristippus, qui volupta- 
tem summum honum dicit, in 
voluptate ponit non dolere, neque 
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sense a good. 
Prytanis.! 
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To the same period belongs also 


After Lyco’s death Aristo of Ceos? was elected by 
the choice of his fellow-disciples to the presidency of 


Hieronymus, qui summum bonum 
statuit non dolere, voluptatis 
nomine unquam utitur pro illa 
indolentia; quippe qui ne in 
expetendis quidem rebus numeret 
voluptatem.’ v.5, 14: ‘Hierony- 
mum; quem jam cur Peripateti- 
cum appellem, nescio, summum 
enim bonum exposuit vacuitatem 
doloris.” Cf. CLEMENS, Strom. ii. 
415,0: 8 te ‘Tepdvupos 6 TMepi- 
marytixnds TéAos wey elvat Td adx- 
Antes Civ: reddy 8’ dyabby pdvoy 
thy eddamoviayv, Here Clement 
seems to have derived his in- 
formation from the same source 
as Cicero, Acad. ii. 42,131; and 
there ANTIOCHUS is indicated as 
Cicero’s authority. That Cicero 
was directly acquainted with an 
ethical as well as a rhetorical 
work of Hieronymus cannot 
really be inferred from Fin. ii. 6, 
19. This doxAncla is also re- 
ferred to hy JAMBL. apud STOR. 
Eel. i, 920, and the jovxla by 
PLuT, Sto. ep. 2, 2, as the ideal 
of Hieronymus. The latter adds 
that, like Epicurus, he lived up 
to his theory. 

! This Peripatetic was em- 
ployed by Antigonus Doson (B.c. 
230-221) in various State affairs, 
and PoLYpB. v. 93, 8, reckous him 
among the émavelis tySpes ex Tov 
mwepimdrov. He must have been 
at that time already considerably 
advanced in years, if. his pupil 
EUPHORION was really born (as 
Surpas says) in Ol. 126, B.c. 
277-273. Prov. Qu. Conn. 


Procem. 3, names him among the 
distinguished philosophers who 
have written table talk. 

2 Aristo is called Keios in 
Lyco's will (Dio. v. 74) and it 
has since been the custom to 
name him thus, in order to dis- 
tiaguish him from the Stoic of 
the same name, ’Aplorwy 6 Xios, 
who is, nevertheless, often con- 
founded with him on account of 
the similarity of their surnames. 
Another surname, “lovArhrys or 
'TAiitns (DI0G. vii. 164) shows 
that his family came from Julis, 
the chief town in the island of 
Ceos, as is remarked by STRABO, 
x. 5, 6, p. 486, and STePHANUS, 
De Urb. "lovais, PLuT. De Lwil. 
14, p. 605 names ’Aploray é« Kéw 
hetween Glyco and Critolaus ; 
Lyco himself speaks of him 
as his pupil (see following 
note) and Cic. fin. v. 5, 13. 
When we find that not he hut 
Aristo is in SExT. Math. ii. 61 
called the yvdépimos of Critolaus, 
it is hardly possible to suppose 
that a younger Peripatetic of the 
same name is meant, but we must 
suppose that yydépiyos, which is 
ordinarily used of a pupil, has 
here a wider signification; 
QUINTILIAN, xi. 15, 19 seems to 
have used the same expression : 
‘ Critolai peripatetici discipulus.’ 
Again, we hear that he was a 
(nawrhs of the Borysthenean 
Bio: see STRABO, x. 5, 6, and 
ZELLER, Ph. d. Gr. i, 294, 4. The 
meaning may be merely that he 
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He also is said to have been distinguished 


rather for the grace and finish of his style than for 


originality of thought.’ 


Of his numerous writings 


only some of the titles,? and a few fragments, chiefly 


of an historical character,‘ have 


admired Bio's writings, or it 
may be that he was _ per- 
sonally acquainted with Bio, 
who must have been still living 
during Aristo’s youth (cf. 
ZBLUER, Ph. d. Gr. i. 294, 4),.— 
It is not Aristo of Ceos, but of 
Chios, that worked with Ar- 
cesilaus (who died 441 B.C.) 
according to STRABO, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; SEext. Pyrrh. i. 234; Dio. 
iv. 33, For further information 
about him and his works see 
HuBMANN, in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
Supplement, iii. 1834, p. 102 
sqq.; RITSCHL, Aristo d. Peripat. 
apud Oc. De Sen. 3 (Rhein. 
Mus. N. F. 1842, i. 193 sqq.); 
KRIScHE, Forsch. 405-6, 408. 

' Aristotle appears to have 
at least indicated Theophrastus 
as his successor; Theophrastus 
bequeathed the mrep/raros to ten 
friends ; Strato to Lyco (v. supra, 
vol.i, p. 39, n. 1, and vol. ii. p. 
350, n. 5); Lyco left it in his 
will (apud Dioc. v. 70) tay 
yvrupluwy ois Bovdovevois and 
particularly to ten friends there 
named (all of whom except Aristo 
are otherwise unknown), with 
the proviso: mpooryncdcbwoay 5° 
airol dy dy bmoAauBdywor Siapevery 
éxt tod mpdypyaros’ kal curatgew 
pdduora Buvicecda, If, however, 
what THEMIST. Or, xxi. 256 B, 
relates is true, he must have 
allowed Aristo a precedence even 
hefore himself. 

2 Cic. Fin. v. 5, 18: * Concin- 
nus deinde et elegans hujus 


come down to 
[Lyconis, sc. discipulus] Aristo; 
sed ea que desideratur a magno 
philosopho gravitas in eo non 
fuit. Scripta sane et multa et 
polita; sed nescio quo pacto 
auctoritatem oratio non habet. 
The same is meant by STRABO 
(ut supra) in the comparison 
with Bio. 

8 Of his works we know a 
‘Lyco’ (mentioned by PLutT. 
Aud. Po. | init. p. 14, where no 
one else can be meant; cf. C1c, 
Cato M.1, 3, and also RITSCHL, 
ibid.), which is there classed with 
ZEsop’s Fables and the Abaris of 
Heraclides, and which must, 
therefore, like this latter, have 
been a collection of fables; and 
also the ’Epwrikd 8uoa, cited by 
ATHEN. x. 419, uv. xiii. 563-4, xv. 
674, b. It appears, however, 
from Dioa. vii. 163, that all the 
works there said to be by the 
Etoic Aristo (except the Letters 
of PANZTIUS and SOSICRATES)’ 
were also ascribed to our Aristo 
of Ceos ; probably, however, only 
some of them were so ascribed, 
and it is only of some that the 
ascription could in any case be 
true. 

4 All the Fragments in ATHE- 
NUS (see Index)—except that 
at ii. 38, 9 (a note on beverages)— 
as also the notices apud PLUT. 
Themist. 3, Aristid. 2, Sorron, 
De Fluv. 25, are concerned with 
historical matter. No doubt 
DIGGENES (v. 64, supra, vol. i. 
p- 37, n. 4) took from Aristo the 
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us. 


testamcnts of the Peripatetic 
philosophers, besides other in- 
formation about them; and this 
is probably the reason why his 
history of the Lyceum does not 
go heyond Lyco. There has also 
been handed down to ns, in 
Stop. Hel. i. 828 (where it is our 
Aristo that is meant), a division 
of the ayriAqarinh BSivauis tis 
puxiis into the aic@nriby and the 
vois, the tirst working in connec- 
tion with the hodily organs, and 


the latter working without 
organs; and also in SEX‘. 
Math. ii. 61, QUINTIL. ii. 15, 


19 (cf. infra, p. 483, n.1) a de- 
finition of Rhetoric, whichallows 
us to suppose that he wrote some 
work on the subject.—The Frag- 
ments from Aristo in STOBAUS, 
Floril. (see Index), belong to the 
Stoic of that name, as is clearly 
shown in various passages: for 
example, 4, 110; 80, 5; 82,7, 11, 
15, 16. The information about 
an Aristo given by SIMPL. Categ., 
Schol.in Ar, 65, b, 10, 66, a, 38 
evidently refers to a younger 
Peripatetic, one of the snccessors 
of Andronicus, and probably the 
same as he whom SENECA, Zp. 
29,6, makes fun of. It is not 
clear which Aristo is meant in 
PLutT. Amator. 21, 2, p. 767, 
Prec. ger. Reip. 10, 4, p. 804. 
In PuuT. Demosth. 10, 30 the 
printed texts, at any rate, give 
©Xios.’ As to the work 7m. kevo- 
dottas, as the extract therefrom 
amud PHILODEM. De Vit. x. 10, 
28, SAUPPE makes it probable 
(Philocl. de Vit. Lib. Dee. pp. 
6-7, 34) that they refer to our 
Aristo. 

1 That Critolaus was Aristo’s 
direct successor is not expressly 


His successor,! -Critolaus of Phaselis in Ly- 


said by any of our authorities ; 
for CLEMENT, who gives a list of 
the Peripatetic ‘Diadochoi’ in 
Strom. i. 201 B (or, at least, the 
printed text of that passage) 
passes over Aristo (‘after Ari- 
stotle diaddyera: Oedpparros: dy 
Srpdrwv: dy Adnwy: elra Kpird- 
Aaos* efra A:ddwpos’). PLUT. De 
Hxil. 14, p. 605, does not give a 
full list, hut only names those 
Peripatetics who came to Athens 
from abroad, when he says: 
*AptororéAns hv ek Srayelpwv... 
TAdnwy é Tpwados, ’Aplorrwy éx 
Kéw, KpiréAaos Saonalrys. Neither 
does Cic. Fin. v. 5, 18-4 intend 
to state the order of sequence of 
the heads of the school, for 
he is only speaking of the 
relation of the later Peripa- 
tetics to Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus; and so, after naming 
Strato, Lyco, and Aristo, he con- 
tinues, ‘Pretereo multos, in 
his... Hieronymum ;’ also after 
a few remarks about him, he 
adds, ‘ Critolaus imitari antiquos 
voluit,’ &c. Thus there appears 
to be a possible vacancy for 
further names between Aristoand 
Critolaus, and this is made some- 
what more prohable when we con- 
sider the time which elapsed 
hetween Lyco’s and Critolaus’s 
death, which seems very long for 
only two school directors. Lyco 
died 226-4 B.c., but Critolaus 
(see foll. note) was in Rome 
156-5 B.c. Supposing that he 
took this journey during the 
latter part of his life, we have a 
period of more than seventy 
years to cover his and Aristo’s 
school-directorship, and if weadd 
the forty-four years of Lyco’s 
directorship it makes in all for 
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cia,’ seems to have been more important. 


the three men nearly 120 years. 
Zumpr (‘Bestand d. Philos. 
Schulen in Athen.’ Abh. d. Berl. 
Ahad. Hist.-phil. K1. 1842, p. 90 
sqq-) is inclined to interpose 
other names between Aristo and 
Critolaus, and he cites the Anony- 
mus of Menage, who at p. 13, 8, 
West., says: diadoxo. 8 abroi 
[Arist.] THs oxoAs Kara rdtw 
éyévovro aide" Gedpparros, Erpd- 
toy, TpagiréAns, Avewy, “Aplorwv, 
Av«tonos, QWpakipdyvys, ‘lepdvupos, 
Tptravis, boppiwv, Kpitéaaos. Ou- 
fortunately, this evidence is not 
satisfactory. For we cannot 
accept as a trustworthy list of 
the school-chiefs correctly set 
out card rdtiv, a statement which 
places between Strato and Lyco, 
—who undoubtedly followed 
directly one upon the other—an 
unknown individual, Praxiteles, 
not even mentioned in Strato’s 
will (whom we cannot make a 
contemporary and colleague of 
Strato, as ZUMPT would have 
it, any more than his S:d8oxos), 
and describes as the second in 
order after Aristo, Praxiphanes, 
who was a scholar of Theo- 
phrastus (supra, vol. ti, p. 449), 
and as the jifth after him at 
Athens Phormio, who, as we 
learn from Cio. De Orat. ii. 
18, 75-6, was in 194 B.c. an 
old man, and in Ephesus, evi- 
dently not merely on a journey; 
and inserts the still earlier 
Prytanis (supra, vol. ii. p. 477, 
n. 1) as Aristo’s fourth suc- 
cessor: and suppliesus in all with 
as many as seven ‘ Diadochoi’ be- 
tween the years 226 and 156 B.c. 
—On the other side we must 
remember that CICERO’s words 
do not necessarily imply any 
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All that we 


gap between Aristo and Critolaus, 
but that it rather seems most 
likely that he did not know of 
any intervening directors: Hier- 
onymus and the ‘multi’ whom 
he passes over are those whom he 
could not insert in the list of 
diddoxo: since they were not 
school-directors. Also the state- 
ment that Andronicus (or, accord- 
ing to some, his pupil Boéthus) 
was the twelfth director in suc- 
cession from Aristotle, is de- 
cidedly against ZUMPT’s theory. 
And why, after all, could not the 
presidencies of Aristo and Cri- 
tolaus have lasted seventy or 
eighty years, just as well as 
that of Lyco lasted forty-four, and 
that of Theophrastus thirty-six 
years? The latter two, by the 
way, were no longer young when 
they were appointed. And we 
know from Lucian, Macrob. 20 
that Critolans (not as Zumpt, 
p. 90, says, Aristo) lived in fact 
to over eighty-two years of age. 
The Stoics Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes held the presidency for at 
least eighty years, and the first 
five Stoic Diadochoi presided in 
all for a period of 140 years. 
Similarly, from 1640 to 1740, and 
again from 1740 to 1840, only 
three princes, and from 1640 to 
1786 (i.e. in 146 years) only four 
princes occupied the throne of 
Prussia. 

| The native town of Critolaus 
is determined by PLUT. ibid, and 
other evidence. Otherwise the 
only certain piece of information 
we have relating to his life is 
that he took part, in conjunction 
with Diogenes and Oritolaus, in 
the celebrated emhassy which 
(according to Cic, Acad, ii. 45, 
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know of his views! shows him to have been in the main a 
true adherent of the Peripatetic teaching,? who, however, 
differed from Aristotle on several points. Thus he 
conceived of the soul, including the reason, as consist- 
ing of ether,? and in his Ethics he went beyond Ari- 
stotle in asserting that pleasure was an evil.4| In other 
respects his views upon the nature of the summum 
bonum are thoroughly Aristotelian: he describes it 
generally as the perfection of a natural life, and further 
claims for it more particularly that it should embrace 
the three kinds of Goods,> among which, however, he 


137, during the consulship of P. 
Scipio and M. Marcellus, 7.e. 598- 
9A. U C.,or 156-5 B.C.; see CLIN- 
TON, fasti Hellen.) was sent to 
Rome by the Athenians to de- 
precate the fine of 500 talents 
which had been imposed on the 
Athenians for the sack of Oropus. 
For further information on this 
subject see PAUSAN. vii. 11; Cic. 
ibid., De Orat. ii. 87, 155, Tuse. 
iv. 3, 5, Ad Att. xii. 23; GELL. 
NV. A. vi. 14, 8, xvii. 21, 48; PLIN. 
H. N. vii. 80, 112; PLut. Cato 
Maj. 22; Zu. V. H. iii. 17 (see 
also infra as to the historical 
bearings of the story). That 
Critolaus, as well as the others, 
lectured in Rome is expressly 
stated (see following note). It 
is also apparent from what has 
been stated in the foregoing note, 
and from what we know of the 
age of his successors, that Crito- 
laus made this journey late in 
life. Except by the fact that be 
lived to be over eighty-two years 
of age (v. ibid.), it is not possible 
to indicate the date of his death. 

1 Of. also Cic. Fim. v. 5, 14: 
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‘Critolaus imitari antiquos voluit, 
et quidem est gravitate proxi- 
nous, et redundat oratio, attamen 
is quidem in patriis institutis 
manet.’ In reference to his lec- 
tures in Rome, GELL. vi. 14, 10 
(following Rutilius and Polybius) 
says: ‘ Violenta et rapida Car- 
neades dicebat, scita et teretia 
Critolaus, modesta Diogenes et 
sobria.” 

2 As CiIcrERO indicates; see 
preceding note. 

3 Stop. Hel. i. 58: Kpirédaos 
ral Addwpos 6 Tupwos voiv an’ 
aidépos amafots. TERTULL, De 
An. 5: ‘Nec illos dico solos, qui 
eam [animam] de manifest is cor- 
poralibus effinguut ... ut Cri- 
tolaus et Peripatetici ejus ex 
quinta nescio qua substantia [the 
mréuntn odoia, the ether ].’ 

4 GELL. WV. A. ix. 5, 6; ‘Cri- 
tolaus Peripateticus et malum 
esse voluptatem ait et multa alia 
mala parere ex sese, injurias, 
desidias, obliviones, ignavias.’ 

5 CLEMENS, Strom. ii. 316, D: 
Kpirdaaos 8, 6 kal abrds Mepemary- 
tixds, Tedciryta EAeyey [sc, Td 
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gave so unconditioned a preference to those of the 
soul that the others shrink into complete insignificance 
beside them.! Similarly in Physics he came forward as 
the defender of an important Aristotelian doctrine in 
maintaining the eternity of the world and of the human 
race against the Stoics.? He rests his arguments chiefly 
upon the immutability of the order of nature, which 
excludes the supposition that man has ever come into 
existence in any other way than as he now does; he 
adduces as indirect proof of the same the multiform 
incongruities involved in the idea that primeval man 
sprang from the earth; and concludes that man, and 
therefore also the world, must be eternal, nature having, 
as Plato and Aristotle had already declared,* conferred 
upon the whole race by means of propagation the 
immortality which she was unable to bestow upon 
individuals. He further remarks that a self-caused 
existence like the world must be eternal; if the world 
had a beginuing, it would exhibit growth and evolution, 
not only in respect of its material frame, but also of 
the indwelling reason that governs it; this, however, is 
impossible in a being, like it, already perfect. While 
sickness, age, or want destroys living creatures, they 


tédas] kata pioww ebpoodyros Blov. 


libra illa Critolai: qui cum in 
Thy é« Tay tpiav yevay [the 


alteram lancem animi bona im- 


three kinds of Goods] cvumAn- 
pouuevny mpoyouuchy [2 avOpwmuchy] 
TreAadryta pnviwy, SToB. Lel. 
ii. 58: bard 88 ray vewrépwy Mepi- 
naryntixay, Tov dard KpiroAdov, [sc. 
TéAos AeyeTat} To ex mdvrwy Tév 
ayabdy cuumenAnpwévoy. Tovra 
de Fy 1d ex Tay Tpidy yevay. 

1 O1c. Tuse. v. 17, 51: ‘Quo 
loco quero, quam vim habeat 


ponat, in alteram corporis et ex- 
terna, tantum propendere illam 
bonorum animi lancem putet, ut 
terram et maria deprimat.’ 

* PHILO, Atern. Mundi, p. 
943 B—947 B, Hosch, c. 11- 
15, Bern. 

5 Supra, vol ii. p. 35, n. 2 
cf. ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. i. 512, 3, 
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cannot affect the world as a whole; if the order or 
destiny of the world is acknowledged to be eternal, 
this must also be true of the world itself, which indeed 
is nothing else than the manifestation of this order. 
While the leading thoughts of this argument are not 
new, yet we must recognise in them an able defence of 
the Peripatetic doctrine. What we are further told of 
Critolaus ' is of little importance. 

Contemporaneous with Aristo and Critolaus was 
Phormio, the Peripatetic, whom Hannibal met at 
Ephesus (circ. 195 B.c.),? but of whom beyond the un- 
seasonable lecture which he delivered to the Cartha- 
ginian hero upon generalship, nothing further is 
known.? To the same period belong apparently Sotion’s‘4 
much-read work on the schools of philosophy ® and the 


1 According to STos. Hel. i. 
252, Critolaus held time to be a 
vénua } wérpov, and not 2 brdora- 
ots, See also SEX. Math. ii. 12, 
20. According to QUINTIL. ii. 
17, 15, he made sharp attacks on 
Rhetoric (of which Sext. tells us 
something), defining it, accord- 
ing to QUINT. ii. 15, 23, as usus 
dicendi (and QUINT. adds, nam 
hoe rp.Bh significat), which means 
(as PLATO had said in the Gorg. 
463 B) that it was not an art 
but a mere readiness of speech 
acquired by practice. Further 
information as to what he said 
in connection with this criticism 
of oratory may be found in G@LL. 
xi. 9, 

2 We have this incident from 
Cic. De Orat. ii. 18. As Hanni- 
bal was then with Antiochus in 
Ephesus, it must have been about 
the time stated in the text; and 
as he called the philosopher a 


delirus senew, Phormio . must 
have then been advanced in 
years. 

8 For, as already remarked, 
we can make nothing of the 
statement of the ANON. Men. 
cited at p. 480, n. supra. 

4 That Sotion was a Peri- 
patetic is not expressly stated, 
but is evident from the whole 
character of his writings. Of. 
Sotion, De Fluv. 44 (WESTER- 
MANN, Tapadotéypapor, p. 191). 

5 Cf. WESTERMANN, Tlapa- 
dokdypago:r, p. xlix; and see 
particularly PANZERBIBTER, 
‘Sotion, in Jahn’s Jahrbbd. 
Supplement, Vv. (1837) p. 211 sqq. 
where it is shown from the data 
given by DiocENnEs that the 
Aadox} Tay proceso must have 
been written between 200 and 
150 B.C.—prohably between 200 
and 170 B.c.: inasmuch as, on 
the one hand, Chrysippus, who 
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histories! of Hermippus and Satyrus. 


died about 206, was mentioned 
in the book (D10e. vii. 183), and, 
on the other hand, Heraclides 
Lembns (de guo infra) made an 
extract fromit. PANZERBIETER 
also makes it probable that the 
Aiadox} consisted of 13 books, 
whose contents he endeavours to 
indicate. To this work belong 
also the references in ATHEN. 
iv, 62, e, viii. 348, c, xi. 505, c; 
Sext. Math. vii. 15.—ATHEN. 
viii. 336, d, tells us of another 
work of Sotion’s, rep) ray Tiuwvos 
olAaAwy. It is very questionable 
whether it is chronologically 
possible that he could have 
written the 12 books AsoxAelwv 
éaéyxov directed against Diocles 
of Magnesia (v. Dron. x. 4). 
At any rate the Képas *Auod@elas, 
(GELL, WV. A. i. 8, 1, ef. with 
Pun. H. WV. pref. 24), the frag- 
ment on rivers and springs (in 
WESTERMANN’S Yapadotéypapa, 


p. 183 sqq., cf. with PHOT. Bidl. 


Cod. 189), which was probably 
part of the last-named work, the 
writing 7. dpyis (STOB. Florit. 
14, 10, 20, 53, 108, 59,113, 15) 
and those from which are derived 
the Fragments apud STos. 
Floril. 84, 6-8, 17, 18, belong to 
one or perhaps to two younger 
men of the same name. We 
should say to one, if the Peri- 
patetic Sotion mentioned by 
GELL, as author of the Képas Au. 
is identical with the Sotion who 
was Sencca's (/ipist. 49, 2, 108, 
17-20) teacher in the school of 
Sextus (ZELL. Ph. d. Gr. iii. a, 
600, 3, 605, 3); MULLER, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. iii. 168 takes it for 
granted that this is the case, 
but there seems to be some pro- 
bability that they were different 
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Heraclides 


persons. In this case we must 
also attribute to that Peripatetic 
(ZELL., ibid. iii. a, 694, 2nd ed.) 
the citations in ALEX. APHR. 
Top, 123 (which appear to be 
from «# commentary on Ari- 
stotle), and in CkRamER’s Anecd. 
Paris. i. 391, 3; and the 
same man is perhaps meant in 
Puut. Frat. Am. c. 16, p. 487, 
and Alex. c.61. On the other 
hand, the moral maxims cited by 
Stopzus belong to Seneca’s 
teacher. It is impossible to say 
who was the Sotion frequently 
cited in the Geoponica, but he 
was in any case not the author 
of the Ambdoxf. M. Hertz 
‘Ramenta Gelliana’ (@resl. Uni- 
versitatschrift, 1868) p., 15-6 
attributes the Képas *Auadé. to 
the elder Sotion, but this does 
not follow from what is said by 
GELL. i. 8, 1; cf. ATHEN. xiii. 
588 co; D10oG. ii. 74. 

1 See Lozynski, Hermippi 
Fragm. Bonn, 1832; PRELLER, 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. 1836, xvii. 159 
sqq.; MULLER, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
iii, 835 sqq.; NiuTzscan, Rhein. 
Mus. xxiv. 188-9, z. HERMIPPUS 
is described by HiEBoN. De 
Seript. Heel. c. 1 (whose antho- 
rity is not of much value) as a 
Peripatetic, and by ATHEN. ii. 
58-9, v. 213-4, xv. 696-7 as 6 
KadAmudxetos, 1.6. ‘the pupil of 
Callimachus’; he is, therefore, 
probably the same Hermippus as 
is said to be a native of Smyrna 
in ATHEN. vii. 327 c. As we 
hear ‘tha: in his chief work he 
mentioned the death of Chrys- 
ippus (Doc. vii. 184) whereas 
he is not referred to as an antho- 
rity for later events, we may 
infer that he must have written 
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Lembus,! Agatharchides and Antisthenes of Rhodes 


about 200 B.c. or soon after, 
The citation in the Htymol. Mf. 
118, 11 would carry the date a 
little further—to about 203 B.c. 
—if the work there referred to 
was by him ; see MULLER’s note 
to Fr. 72.—Of his books, we hear 
of a great work of hiography, 
the Buoi, different parts of which 
seem to have heen known by 
various separate names.—A 
second work mw. rév év matdelg 
diadaubdyrev (Htym. M. ibid.), 
of which the 7. ra@v Siampebdyroy 
év mwatdelg SovAwy cited hy SUIDAS 
S. v. “Ierpos was no doubt a part, is 
with a great balance of proha- 
bility ascribed by PRELLER, 
MULLER and others to the later 
Hermippus of Berytus. As to 
other writings zot belonging to our 
Hermippus, see PRELLER, p. 174 
sqq. For the list of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus pro- 
bably given in the Bfot, see vol. i. 
p. 51.—_In like manner, SaATYEUS 
is described as a Peripatetic 
in ATHEN. vi. 248, d. xii. 534, 
b, 541, c. xiii. 556, a. His 
chiet work was a collection of 
biographies, cited as the Blo 
(cf. ATHEN. vi. 248, d, f, 250 f, 
xii. 541, c, xiii, 557, c, 584, a; 
Dio. ii. 12, viii. 40, 53; HreRON, 
Adv. Jovin. ii. 14, De Script. 
Fecl. c. 1), and called more 
fully (as is inferred hy BERNAYS, 
Theophr. tb. Fréimn. 161 from 
Hine. Adv. Jov.) Bio évddtwy 
éx3pav. Further ATHEN. iv. 168 
B, cites from a writer who 
is evidently our Satyrus, a frag- 
ment from a work 7. xapaxrhpwv. 
Another book in which a list of 
the Demes of Alexandria was 
given (THEOPHIL. Ad Axtol. ii. 
p. 94), and a collection of pro- 


verbs (Dionys. HAL. Antiguitt. i. 
68) are probably, but not cer- 
tainly, the work of a later 
scholar of whom (if he existed) 
we do not know whether he was 
or was not a Peripatetic (for in 
ATHEN. xiii. 656, a, only our 
Satyrus can be meant, and he is 
in fact always designated in the 
same manner). We can say 
with more certainty that the 
poem on precious stones, which 
PLIN, H. WN. xxxvii. 2, 31, 6, 91, 
7, 94, cites as by a Satyrus, was 
not the work of our Peripatetic. 
- Cf. MULLER, idid. 159, and the 
Fragments there, which in so far 
as they are genuine, contain 
only historical matter, excepting 
those from the ‘ Characters.’ 

1 See MULuER, Hist. Gr. iii. 
167sqq. HERACLIDES, surnamed 
Lembus (cf. MULLER, idid.), came, 
according to Drog. v. 94, from 
Calatis in Pontus or from Alex- 
andria; according to SvIDAs, 
8.v. ‘Hpaxa. from Oxyrynchus in 
Egypt. According to Svurp, he 
lived under Ptolemy Philometor 
(181-147 B.c.) in a distinguished 
position, Suip. calls him @:Ad- 
gopos, and adds that he was the 
author of philosophical and other 
works. As his helper Agath- 
archides (see following note) is 
counted among the Peripatetics, 
and his own literary activity lay 
in this direction, we may include 
him also as one of the school. 
The AeuBevrixds Adyos, which is 
said to have heen the origin of 
his surname (Di0G. ibid.), was 
probably a philosophical work; 

‘but the most important of his 
works were, in any way, those 
which were historical. We know 
of an historical work in at least 
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are rather later. 
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No single utterance on philosophy, 


however, has been preserved to us from any of these. 
More important for us is Diodorus of Tyre,’ the suc- 


cessor of Critolaus. 


In his view of the soul he agreed 


with his master,’ but differed from him and from 


thirty-seven books, an extract 
from the biography of Satyrus 
(Dio4. viii. 40, 44, 53, 58), and a 
Atadox} in six books, which was 
an epitome of Sotion’s work 
(Diog. v. 94, 79, viii. 7, x. 1). 
See the Fragm. of these, apud 
MULLER, tid. 

1 AGATHARCHIDES of Cnidos, 
6 é« ray wepimdrwy (STRABO, xiv. 
2, 15, p. 656), was secretary 
to the above-named Heraclides 
Lembus (PHOT. Cod. 213 init.), 
and was afterwards (as we learn 
from his own words ayud PHOT. 
Cod, 250, p. 445, a, 33, 460, b, 6) 
the tutor of a prince (MULLER, 
ibid. 191 supposes, with WHEssE- 
Ling, that it was Ptolemy 
Physcon II., who reigned from 
117-107 2.c.). Agatharchides 
wrote several historical and eth- 
nographical works, of which one 
on the Red Sea has heen pre- 
served in great part by PHoT. 
Cod. 250, pp. 441-460; as to the 
rest see MULLER, p. 190 sqq.—So 
ANTISTHENES is spoken of by 
PHLEGON, Mirab. 3, as a Peri- 
patetic and a distinguished 
author, of whom he tells us a 
wonderful story ahout an alleged 
occurrence of the year 191 B.¢. 
He is probably the same as the 
Peripatetic whose Atadoxa) Dio- 
genes often cites, and is, perhaps, 
also to be identified with the 
historian from Rhodes, who, ac- 
cording to PoLyBIvs, xvi. 14, 
was still alive during the first 
thirty years or so of the second 


century (MULLER, Hist. Gr. iii. 
182, believes the two to he 
different persons). The citations 
in Diogenes do not carry us 
beyond the death of Cleanthes 
(MULLER, ibid.). That the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Mayibs prob- 
ably belonged to this Antisthenes 
of Rhodes has been already re- 
marked, swpra, vol. i. p. 81, n. 1. 

2 Stos. Hel. i. 58, calls this 
Diodorus a Tyrian, and in Clic. 
De Orat.i. 11, 45, Fin. v. 5, 14, 
and CuEM. Strom. 1, 301 B, 
he is described as the disciple 
and successor of Critolaus. Other- 
wise nothing is known about 
him, and it is impossible to 
define the date of his death or 
of his accession to the headship 
of the school; if, however, we 
can trust what Cic. says in the 
De Orat. ibid., he must have 
been still alive in 110 Buc. (see 
ZuMPtT, ‘Ueber d. Bestand a. 
philos. Schulen in Athen., Adz. 
d. Berl. Akad. Hist-phil. Kl. 
1842, p. 93); but this, in view of 
the facts set out in n. 3 on p. 487 
infra, is questionable. 

3 So STos. ibid.; see supra, 
vol. ii. p. 481, n.3. Still, he did 
not propose to overlook the 
difference between the rational 
and the irrational in the soul; 
for, according to PLut. Fragm. 
1, Utr. An. an Corp. «. 6, 2 Cif 


‘here AidSwpos may be read for 


A:ddovros, or if we may take the 
‘ AidSuros* adopted by Diibner as 
being another form of the same 
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Aristotle in his ethics, uniting with their views upon 
the summum Lonum those of Hieronymus, and to a 


certain extent combining 


the Stoic and Epicurean 


ethical principles with one another by maintaining that 
happiness consists in a virtuous and painless life;! as, 
however, virtue was declared by him to be the most 
essential and indispensable element in it, this deviation 
is in reality less important than at first appears.’ 
Erymneus,’ the successor of Diodorus, we know only 


name), he allowed that the 
Aoyucdy of the wx} had its 
special md@n, and that the cup- 
gues [sc. TG cdpari] and tAoyor 
had special +d6y also; which can 
be reconciled with the ‘ drafts’ 
of Stob. by supposing that he 
held that the modifications of 
the rational portion of the soul, 
including the activities of 
thought, were improperly de- 
scribed ‘ rdéos.’ 

1 O1c. Fin.v. 5, 14: ‘Diodorus, 
ejus (Critol.] auditor, adjungit 
ad honestatem vacuitatem doloris. 
Hic quoque suus est ; de summo- 
que hono dissentiens dici vere 
Peripateticus non potest.’ So also 
25, 73, ii. 6, 19, and Acad. ii. 42, 
181; cf. Hin. ii. 11, 34: ‘Callipho 
ad virtutem nihil adjunxit, nisi 
voluptatem : Diodorus, nisi va- 
cuitatem doloris.” use. v. 30, 
85: ‘Indolentiam autem honest- 
ati Peripateticus Diodorus ad- 
junxit” Zbid. 87: ‘Hadem [like 
the Stoics] Calliphontis erit Dio- 
dorique sententia ; quorum uter- 
que honestatem sic complectitur, 
ut omnia, qnz sine ea sint, 
longe et retro ponenda censeat.’ 
CLEMENS, Strom. ii, 415 C: nad 
Arddwpos Spolws, ard Tis abris 
aipérews yevduevos [as Hierony- 


mus], téAos amopalverar 7d dox- 
Afrws Kal adds Civ. 

2 We find also a definition of 
Rhetoric ascribed to a Diodorus 
(NIKOoL. Progymn. Rhet. Gr. 
apud SPENGEL, iii. 451, 7), which 
implies that he wrote ahout 
Rhetoric. There \is the less 
reason to douht that this Dio- 
dorus is the Peripatetic, since we 
have seen that the same question 
arose in the cases of Aristo and 
Critolaus ; supra, vol. ii. p. 483, 
n. 1. 

8 The long and detailed frag- 
meut of PosIDONIUS, preserved 
by ATHEN. v. 211, d sqq., gives 
the history of one Athenion, de- 
scribed as a Peripatetic, who had 
studied first in Messene and in 
Larissa (the addition that he 
became head: of the school in 
Athens is plainly a blunder of 
Athenzus, which is refuted by 
his own quotation from Posi- 
donius), and had then contrived 
by flattery to ingratiate himself 
with Mithridates, and so to make 
himself for a time the master of 
Athens (meaniug evidently the 
same man who is called ‘ Aristion’ 
hy Puut. Sulla, 12, 13, 23, and 
elsewhere, and who is described 
by APPIAN, Mithr, 28, as an Epi- 
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by name. With regard to Callipho and Dinomachus, 
two philosophers who in ethics occupy an intermediate 
position between the Epicureans and the Peripatetics, 
we are wholly ignorant to which school they belonged.' 

Among our sources of information with regard to 
the state of the Peripatetic philosophy during the third 
and second century B.C. are probably to be reckoned 
most of the writings which our previous investigation 
excluded as spurious from the collected works of 
Aristotle. While the contribution they supply is an 
insignificant one, yet it is not so wholly worthless but 
that it will repay us to examine its contents. To this 
class belongs, in the field of logic, the second part of the 
Categories, which has probably come down to us in its 
present form from that period.? Important as these so- 
called.‘ Postpreedicamenta’ of the later logic may have 
been, yet the treatment which a few of the principles 
of Aristotelian logic here receive cannot but appear 


curean); and Posidonius says 
explicitly that this man was a 
natural son of Athenion, a pupil 
of Erymneus, As Athens re- 
volted from the rule of the 
Romans in 88 B.c., it follows 
from the account given in this 
Fragment that Erymneus cannot 
have begun his headship of the 
school later than 120-110 B.c. 

! What is known of these two 
philosophers through Cic. Fin. 
ii. 6, 19, 11, 34 (supra, vol. ii. p. 
487,n.1), v. 8, 21, 25, 73, Acad. 
ii. 42, 131, Zuse. v. 30, 85, 87, 
Offic. iii. 34, 119, and CLEM. 
Strom. ii. 415 c, limits itself to 
this: that they thought to find 
the highest happiness in the 
union of pleasure and virtue, or, 


as CLEMENT says, they sought 
it in pleasure, but they further 
explained that virtue was equally 
valuable; or rather, according to 
Tusc. v. 30, 87 indispensable. 
According to Clo. Fin. v. 25, 73, 
Callipbo was older than 
Diodorus, and according to Acad. 
ii, 45, 139, older, or at any rate 
not younger, than Carneades. 
It is not stated to what school 
he and Dinomachus belonged ; 
but HaRuEss (Fabric. Bibdlioth. 
iii. 491) makes a gross mistake 
when he suggests that this Dino- 
machus is the Stoic mentioned 
by Luctan, Philopseud. 6 sqq. 
for the latter was evidently a 
contemporary of Lucian. 
2 Supra, Vol. i. p. 64, n. 1. 
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insignificant to us, and a like judgment must be passed 
upon the last chapter of the work ep) ‘Epynveias.} 
The spurious treatise on the Elements of Metaphysics 2 
contains, with the exception of a passage in the second 
book already touched upon,’ scarcely any modification 
of the Aristotelian doctrine. The work upon Melissus, 
Zeno and Gorgias, of the date of whose composition 
we know absolutely nothing, proves its spuriousness 
not so much by any positive deviations from the Ari- 
stotelian teaching as by the defects of its historical 
statements and critical expressions, as well as by the 
general obscurity of its aim.4 Of works upon Physics 
the book upon the World will hereafter engage our atten- 
tion as an example of the eclectic method of combining 
Peripatetic and Stoic doctrines.> The treatise upon In- 
divisible Lines which, if it is not the work of Theo- 
phrastus himself,’ appears to date from his time, ably 
combats a view which Aristotle had rejected. To the 
school of Theophrastus and Strato perhaps belong the 
treatises upon Colours, Sounds, the Vital Spirit, and the 


1 The Postpredicamenta treat 
of (1) c& 10-1, the four 
kinds of opposition which have 
heen described already, supra, 
vol. i. p. 223 sqq.; (2) c. 12, the 
different significations of the 
mpérepov, with a slight, but 
merely, formal dissent from 
Metaph. v. 11; (8) c. 13, the 
signitications of the dua, this sec- 
tion being only based in part 
upon the earlier texts and in 
part original (cf. WaiITz, ad 
loc.), though not contrary to the 
views of Aristotle; (4) « 14, 
concerning the six kinds of 


motion, in agreement with the 
views stated supra, vol. i. p. 423, 
n. 1: (5) vu. 15, on the eye, 
the meanings of which are set 
out rather differently from the 
Aristotelian account in Metaph. 
v. 23. 

2 Cf. with supra, vol. i. p. 66, 
nl. 
3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 429, n. 1. 

4 Cf. herewith ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 464 sqq. 

5 ZELL. Ph. a. Gr. 
558 sqq. 2nd ed. 

§ Cf. supra, vol. i. p. 86, n. 1, 
and ZELL, Ph. d. Gr. i. 868, 4. 
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Motions of Animals—works which are not without inde- 
pendence, and exhibit evidence of respectable work in 
the field of science. The first of these, differing widely 
from Aristotle, traces the origin of the colours to the 
elements, of which fire is said to be yellow while the 
rest are naturally white; black is cansed by the trans- 
mutation of one element into another, the burning up 
of air and water and the drying up of water.) All 
colours are said to be mixtures of these three elements.? 
Light is described as the proper colour of fire ;* that it 
is conceived of as corporeal‘ is obvious, not only from . 
its being classed, as we have just seen, with the colours, 
but also from the way in which the lustre and the 
dulness of thick transparent bodies are alike explained.’ 
Upon the further contents of this treatise, as it goes on 
to discuss in detail the preparation of colours and the 
natural hues of plants and animals, we cannot here 


stop to enlarge. 


1 De Color. c. 1; PRANTL, 
Arist. v. d. Farben, 108, finds in 
this treatise a confusion of two 
views : (a) that darkness is either 
the absence or partial absence 
of light (the latter in the case of 
shadows or of rays penetrating 
through the density of some 
transparent body); and (2) that 
blackness is to be explained in 
the manner stated in the text, 
The inconsistency, however, is 
only apparent: for the oxdéros, 
which produces the appearance 
of the blackness (791, a, 12), is 
to be distinguished from the 
péday xpGua, which is the quality 
of bodies tending to check light 
and produce exéros (791, b, 17). 

2 ©. 1, 791, a, 11, ¢. 2, 792, a, 


With regard, similarly, to the short 


10, c. 3, 793, b, 83. For more 
detailed theories on the origin 
of the different colours, see c. 2, 3. 

°C. 1, 791, b, 6sqq.; cf, with 
791, a, 3. 

+ Strato held the same views 
on this, but not Aristotle or 
Theophrastus ; swpra, vol. i. p. 
618, n. 3, vol. ii. p. 379, n. 1. 

5 Lustre (oriAfov) is (c. 3, 
793, a, 12) a ouvéxeta pwrds Kal 
muxvérns: transparent matter 
looks dark, when it is too thick 
to allow the rays of light to pierce 
it, and bright when it is thin, 
like air, which when not present 
in too dense a form is overcome 
by the rays: xmpi(duevos bn’ abray 
TuKvoTépwy ovody Kal Biapavopevwrv 


3¢ abrov (c. 3, 794, a, 2 sqq.). 
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work upon Sounds, which in tone and method is related, 
to that on Colours, and is to be attributed perhaps to the 
same author, it will be sufficient to refer to our previous 
quotation from it.! We must assume a different author 
for the work upon the Vital Spirit,? which discusses in a 
somewhat sceptical tone the origin, sustenance, dif- 
fusion, and operation of the anima vite accepted by 
Aristotle as the primary substratum of the soul. This 
book, on account of its fragmentary character and the 
numerous corruptions in the text, is sometimes almost 
incomprehensible to us. Its general presuppositions of 
design in nature,’ and of a soul and vital spirit united 
with it ® in man, are Aristotelian. Peculiar to itself, on 
the other hand, is the assumption that the vital spirit, 
as Hrasistratus had held,’ spreads from the heart by 
means of the arteries through the whole body, and that 
it is this (and not, as Aristotle held, the flesh) which 
is the primary organ of sensation.’ Respiration, the 
pulse, the consumption and distribution of the food,® 
are effects of the operation of the vital spirit, which 
nourishes itself from the blood, the breath serving only, 
as Aristotle had taught, to cool it. The relation of the 


1 Supra, vol. ii. p. 465, u. 8. phrastus (supra, vol. ii. p. 451, n. 


° As to which ct. also supra, 
vol. i. p. 89, n. 3, ad jin. 

3 Supra, vol. ii. p. 6, n. 2. 

4 Cf. c. 7, 484, b, 18, 27 sqq. 
c. 9, 485, b, 2 sqq. 

5 C, 9, 485, b, 11; cf. with c. 
1, 480, a, 17, c. 4, 482, b, 22, c. 
5, 483, a, 27 sqq. The subject 
of the treatise did not give any 
occasion for the statement of any 
view as to the Nois. 

6 As to this physician, who 
was probably a pupil of Theo- 


2), and as to his theory of the 
dissemioation of the pneuma 
through the arteries, see SPREN- 
GEL, Gesch. d. Armneth. 4 ed. i. 
625 sqq.; on the relations of the 
m7. tmvewparus to his teaching 
see Ross, Ve Arist. Libr. Ord. 
167-8. 

7 ©. 5, 483, a, 23 sqq. b, 10-26, 
c. 2, 481, b, 12, 18. 

® 0. 4-5. 

® Cf. supra, vol. ii. p. 6, n, 2, 
p. 43. 
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operative pneuma,! which was said to reside in the 
sinews and nerves,” to this vital principal is not made 
altogether clear.’ 

Of a later date than this treatise,t and much more 
clearly written, is one upon the Motion of Animals, 
which professes to be the work of Aristotle,’ inad- 
missible as this claim is.6 The contents of this work are 
almost entirely drawn from Aristotle, but are in parts 
so combined as wholly to contradict the spirit of his 
teaching. It starts from the principle that all mo- 
tion must ultimately be referred to a self-moving and 
unmoved entity,” but proceeds by a singular applica- 
tion of it to draw the conclusion that every mechanical 


1 ©, 1-2, ¢c. 5 ad fin. where 
at p. 484, a, 8 we must read: 
obuputoy was 7 Siaporh, Kc. 

2 The sinews and nerves were 
not distinguished by Herophilus, 
the first discoverer of nerves, or 
by his contemporary, Erasi- 
stratus, or indeed for a long time 
afterwards, but they were desig- 
nated as a whole by the common 
term vetpa, which had originally 
signified the sinews only ; 
SPRENGEL, ibid. 511-12, 524-25. 

3 C. 8 init. (where at p. 485, 
a, 4 we should probably read: 
mdvtwy 8° éeorl Adyov. BeATioy ds 
kal viv (nreiv): ob« hy Sébtce Kivh- 
cews Evera Ta b07, GAAA paAAov 
7a velpa 2 th adyddoyov, ev @ 
Tpdty To mvedua Td KnTtiney, 

+ As we see from the fact that 
the 7. rveduaros is quoted in the 
nm. (gov kwhoews c. 10, 708, a, 10: 
ef. supra, vol. i. p. 92. The pos- 
sibility that both works have the 
same author is not excluded: 
but the style and manner of ex- 
pression differ too much. 


5 The first words of the 7m. 
(¢wv xivhoews present it as the 
completion of an earlier inquiry, 
which is evidently meant to in- 
dicate the 7m. (gwy opelas. 
Again inc. 1, 698, a, 7 we have 
a reference to Phys. viii. in c. 
6, at p. 700, b, 4, lines 21. and 9 
(cf. supra, vol. i. p. 80) to the 
mw, Wux7s and the w. rijs rpérns 
pidooogias ; inc. 11 ad fin. to the 
™. (ywv popiwy, the m. puxijs, the 
mw, aic@hoews Kal Urvov Kal pyhpns, 
and to the 7. (gwy yevécews as an 
immediately preceding treatise. 
These references are made just. 
in the way in which Aristotle 
himself was accustomed to quote 
his works. Nevertheless the 7. 
(gav xvhoeuws is so free, both in 
style and matter, from any of the 
marks which would betray a very 
late date, that we should not be 
justified in referring it to a time 
subsequent to the work of Andro- 
nicus. 

6 Supra, vol. i. p. 93, n. 1. 

7 ©. 1, 698, a, 7 sqq. (where 
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motion presupposes two unmoved entities: in the 
thing itself a motionless point from which the motion 
proceeds, and outside of it a motionless body upon 
which the thing rests;! from which it again con- 
cludes that the unmoved principle which propels the 
world cannot be within the latter, but must be out- 
side of it.? It further shows in a discussion with 
which we are already familiar, how the presentation of 
the desirable object to the mind creates the desire, and 
this in turn the physical movements,’ which all proceed 
from the centre of the body as the seat of sensation—or, 
to be strict, from the soul, which there has its abode.‘ 
The soul thus operates upon the body by means of the 
expansion and contraction, the rise and fall of the vital 
spirit (wvedpa ovpdpvrov). In order that it should so 
operate, however, it is not necessary that it should leave 
its seat in the heart and act directly upon all parts of the 
body, since, in virtue of the principle of order ‘that 
governs the whole, its decrees find automatic fulfilment. 


we should read rtotrov 5& 7d 
axlynrov), and c. 6, 700, b, 7. 

1 C. 1, 698, a, 11, c. 2 ad fin.; 
and c. 4, 700, a, 6 sqq. We have 
also at 698, a, 11 the remarkable 
statement: def 5¢ rodro wh udvov 
TG Ady KabdrAou AaBeiv, dAAG xa 
én) tov nabénacra Kal ray ais Onrav, 
30 dep kad robs xabdrav Cytodper 
Aéyovs—which is an exaggeration 
of the view which is indicated 
as that of Aristotle, supra, vol. i. 
p. 167. 

2 Q, 3-4, where the myth of 
Atlas referred to in De Calo, ii. 
1, 284, a, 18, is proved to be 
mechanically impossible. We 
might conclnde from 699, a, 31 
that the author did not share 


Aristotle’s belief as to the still- 
ness of the earth, but this is 
hardly his meaning. He is only 
carried away in the heat of con- 
troversy into using an argument 
which would make, in fact, 
against Aristotle himself. 

5 CO. 6-8; supra, vol. ii. p. 110 
sq. 

40.9. 

5 ©.10. This recalls both the 
work quoted, the w. mveduaros, 
and also the 7. xécpov, which, in 
the discussion it contains as to 
the action of God on the world 
(c. 6, 398, b, 12 sqq, 400, b, 11 
sqq.), appears to have in view 
the passage referred to in. the 
text, as also c, 7, 701, b, 1. ‘ 
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The pamphlet ends with some remarks upon involun- 
tary movements.’ 

Among the superior pseudo-Aristotelian writings 
we must reckon also the Mechanical Problems,? which, 
however, contain too little of a philosophical character 
to detain us here.—Even the work on Physiognomy, 
however mistaken the attempt as a whole, furnishes us 
with an example of logical methods and careful, some- 
times even keen, observation. Its leading thought is 
the complete interdependence of body and soul ;* from 
which it concludes that there must be certain physical 
indications of moral and intellectual characteristics, the 
extent and subtilty of which may be measured both by 
the analogy of certain of the lower animals and by the 
impression produced by the figure, features and gait. 
On this latter subject many of its observations are not 
without value.—The tenth book of the Natural History‘ 
deviates from one of the fundamental principles of the 
Aristotelian physiology > by the assumption of a female 
seed, but in other respects gives evidence of careful 
observation, remarkable for that time. At the earliest 


it belongs to the school 


lO. 11. 

2 Supra, vol. i. p. 86, n. 1. 

30. 1 init.: Bre ai Sidvoia 
émrovra Tois odpact, kal obk eioly 
av’ral rad’ éaurds arabeis ofcat Tdv 
rod odparos nwhoewy . . . Kal 
rovvavtioy Bh rois THs Wuxts walh- 
pact To copa oupmdoxov pavepdy 
vyiveran &.3 Cc. 4 init.: Bone? 5é 
poe h Wuxh Kal 7d cua cuurabeiy 
arrfaas &c. This cuzmddea re- 
calls the terminology of the 
Stoics. 

4 Prohably identical with the 


of Strato..—The pseudo- 


brtp rod wh yevv@v, which has 
been mentioned supra, vol. i. p. 
87, 0.1. 

5 C. 5, 636, b, 15, 26, 37, c. 6 
fin. c. 2, 684, b, 29, 36, c. 3, 636, 
a, 11,c. 4 fin. &c., wherewith cf. 
vol, ii. p. 50 sq. 

& The female seed has already 
been discussed in connection 
with Strato, swpra, vol. ii. p. 466, 
n. 1, This book differs still 
further from Aristotle (as RosE, 
Arist. Libr. Ord. 172, points 
out) in that it inculcates that the 
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Aristotelian Tales of the Marvellous cannot be adduced 
as examples of independent research, but only as a 
proof of the uncritical eagerness with which the later 
learning was wont to collect even the most improbable 
statements, if only they were surprising enough; and 
the same is in the main true of the form in which the 
Problems have come down to us. These works are 
useless to us in a history like the present, if for no 
other reason, because we are entirely ignorant through 
how many hands they have come, and when they 
received their present form.' 

Among the ethical works in the Aristotelian collection 
there are three besides the Hudemian Ethics which are of 
later Peripatetic origin : the essay upon Virtues and Vices, 
the so-called Magna Moralia, and the Hconomics. The first 
of these will come before us hereafter among the evidences 
of the Hclecticism of the younger Peripatetic school.— 
The Magna Moralia is an abbreviated reproduction of 
the Nicomachean and the Eudemian Hthies, which (apart 
from the books which are common to both of these) 
for the most part follows the latter,? although in indivi- 
dual sections preferring the former. The essential points 
of the earlier works are as a rule intelligently grasped 
and placed in due prominence, sometimes even receiving 


seed is absorbed through the 
mvedua, and not, as Aristotle 
believed, by the warmth of the 
uterus (c. 2, 634, b, 34, c. 3, 636, 
a, 4, c. 5, 637, a, 15 sqq.). That 
the book is post-Aristotelian is 
again proved by the passage on 
the uéayn, c. 7, 638, a, 10-18, 
which is copied, word for word, 
from the Gen. An. iv. 7, 775, a, 
27 sqq. 


' See supra, vol. i. p. 96 sqq.; 
and see also p. 85, u., as to the 
Aristotelian fragment on the 
Signs of the Weather; and as to 
the books on Plants, which do 
not here concern us, see p. 93 
n. 2. 

2 Cf, SPENGEL, Abhandl. d 
philos.-phitol. Kl. d. Bayr. Akad 
iii, 515-6; BRANDIS, ii. b, 1566. 
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further development and elucidation. 


ARISTOTLE ; 


The manner of 


presentation is in parts clumsy and not free from repe- 
titions, nor is the proof always convincing,' while the 
amropiat, which the writer frequently delights to propose, 
receive an unsatisfactory solution, or none at all.? In the 
original parts of the work we find much that is more or 
less at variance with the spirit of the Aristotelian 
ethics. The author avoids the religious view of ethics 


1 Bg. B. i. 1, 1183, b, 8 sqq. 

2 So ii. 3, 1199, a, 19—hb, 36, 
ii. 16, 1212, b, 87 sqq. i. 35, 1127, 
b, 27 sqq. The difficulties so 
seriously discussed at ii. 6, 1201, 
a, 16 sqq. are curiously and 
characteristically petty. 

* In this respect the following 
points may be noticed :—i. 2-3 
gives us varions divisions of the 
kinds of Good, of which only that 
into spiritual, bodily, and exter- 
nal goods (in c.°3) is Aristote- 
lian, and the subdivision of the 
spiritual goods into opdynais, 
aperh, and Hdovh is taken from 
Hud. ii, 1, 1218, b, 34, where, 
however, these three are not 
given as a division, but are only 
intended as examples of spiritual 
goods. Peculiar to this author 
is the division of goods into the 
tiuia (God, the Soul, the Nous, 
&c.), the émaivera (the Virtues), 
the dvydues (a curious expression 
for the duvdue: ayadd, i.e. the 
things, such as riches, beauty, 
&c., which may be used for good 
or evil), and. fourthly, the cwer:- 
nov Kal mointicdy Tov dyabod ; pecu- 
liar to him also are the divisions 
into things which are good un- 
conditionally or good condition- 
ally (¢.e. virtues and exvernal 
goods), into réAy and od 7éAy (as 
health and the means to health), 


and into réAem and areaj. The 
methods already introduced by 
the Stoics seem to have influenced 
the writer of the df. Mor. in 
this matter, for we know some- 
thing of their fondness for mul- 
tiplying distinctions between 
different senses of the éyaédy, de 
quo vy. STOB. ii. 92-102, 124-5, 
130, 136-7; Dio. vii. 94-98; 
Cre. Fin. iii. 16, 55; Sext. Pyrrh. 
iii. 181; SenncA, Zpist. 66, 5, 
36-7. As these Stoical classifi- 
cations had their origin chiefly 
in the work of Chrysippus, we 
might found upon this ciroum- 
stance an inference as to the 
date of the M. Mor. itself.— 
Again, thongh it is not truc that 
the M. Mor. leaves out the dia- 
noétic virtues (for only the name 
is wanting, and at i. 5, 1185, b, 
5, 1. 35, the subject is really dealt 
with), yet, on the other hand, it 
is against the Aristotelian prin- 
ciples to say, as the author does, 
that only the virtues of the 
BAoyoy (i.e. the ethical virtues, 
which, therefore, are alone named 
dperad) are ématveral, but that 
those of the Adyoy éxoy are not 
(i. 5, 1185, b, 5 sqq. c. 35, 1197, 
a, 16). Theauthor, in this respect 
dissenting from Aristotle, under 
the head of the dianoétic virtues 
combines réxvq with émorhun, 
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which he found in Eudemus.! 


Of the later combina- 


tion of the Peripatetic teaching with Stoic and 
Academic elements his work contains hardly a trace ; ? 


which term in the M. Mor. is 
constantly used for réxv7 (i. 35, 
1197, a, 18, cf. with the Vic. Eth. 
vi. 5, 1140, b, 21; and 1198, a, 32, 
ii. 7, 1205, a, 31, 1206, a, 25, cf. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 12-13, 1152, b, 18, 
1153, a, 23; ii. 12, 1211, b, 25, 
cf. Nie. Eth. x. 7, 1167 b, 33; 
only in A. Mor, i. 35, 1197, a, 12 
sqq. is téxvn used in the same 
way as in Mic. Eth. vi. 4, 1140, 
a, 11; see SPENGEL, ibid. p. 
447); while, on the other hand, 
the M. Mor. oddly adds to the 
four remaining dianoétic virtues 
brdAnyis as a fifth (i. 35, 1196, b, 
87). When the author defines 
justice in a wide sense as aperh 
tedela, and adds that in this sense 
a man can be just for himself 
alone (i. 94, 1193, b, 2-15), he 
overlooks the closer definition 
given by Aristotle, that it is the 
dperh tedcia mpbs Erepov (supra, 
vol. ii. p. 170, n, 2). As to the 
question whether a man can do 
himself an injustice, which Ari- 
stotle had dealt with in the Nie. 
Eth. v.15 ad fin. metaphorically 
as referring to the injustice of 
one part of the soul towards 
another, the author of the M. 
Mor. takes it literally (i. 34, 
1196, a, 25, ii. 11, 1211, a, 27). 
So the question if a man cau be 
his own friend was similarly 
treated by EUDEMUS, vii. 6, 1240, 
a, 13 sqq. b, 28 sqq. and M. Mor. 
ii. 11, 1211, a, 30 sqq. The &M. 
Mor. is very unaristotelian in 
the circumstance that (at ii. 3, 
1199, b, 1) it includes Tyranny 
as one of the things which may 
be good in themselves, even if 


VOL. I. 


they are not always good for 
individual people ; and when the 
author (in li. 7, 1204, b, 25 sqq.) 
describes pleasure as a movemeut 
of the sensitive part of the soul, 
he follows Theophrastus rather 
than Aristotle; cf. supra, ii. pp. 
147, 391, n. 2. 

! In the discussion on edrux!a, 
(M. Mor. ii. 8; Hud. vii. 14) the 
author suggests that it consists 
in an émméAcz Gedy, in that he 
supposes God to apportion good 
and evil according to merit ; and, 
with Eudemus (supra, vol. ii. p. 
424 sq.), he traces it hack partly 
to a meTdrtwois Toy TpayydTwD, 
but partly also and chiefly to the 
happy disposition of the person’s 
nature (the @tcis &Aoyos), the 
operation of which he compares 
with that of an enthusiasm, 
admitting, however, as did his 
predecessors, that it is directed 
by a Divine Being. The author 
of the 2f. Mor. further agrees 
with Eudemus (supra, vol. ii. p. 
425,n.1) as to the union of all 
the virtues to form «aAonayabla 
Gi. 9), and concludes with him 
that the real function of ethical 
virtues is that they guard the 
active reason from derangement 
by the passions; but he omits 
the consideration of the relation 
of reason to the Godhead and the 
doctrine that the knowledge of 
God is the final aim of life. 

2 The only passage in which 
we can find any positive refer- 
ence to the doctrine of the Stoics 
is that just cited, ic. i. 2; there 
is, perhaps, a negative reference 
in ii. 7, 1206, b, 17: awads 3° 
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and partly on this account, and partly on account of the 
poverty of its language as contrasted with the richness 
of such writers as Critolaus, it must be referred to the 
third or at latest to the second century; but in 
scientific independence it is decidedly inferior even to 
the Eudemian Ethics.—Of earlier date than the Magna 
Movralia is without doubt the first book of the Hconomics. 
The contents of this small but well-written treatise 
consist partly of a recapitulation and summary, partly 
of an expansion of the view Aristotle had taken in the 
‘Politics of the Household, the relation of Man and Wife, 
and Slavery ;} the last of these he does not attempt to 
justify.?2 The most original part of it refers to the 
separation of Economics as a special science from 
Politics—a modification of Aristotle’s views which we 
have already met with in Eudemus.* The book in 
general reminds us of Eudemus; its relation to the 
economical sections of the Politics very much resembles 
that of the Hudemian to the Nicomachean Ethics, and 
the whole style of treatment, and even the language— 
which is clear and elegant, but lacks the nerve of 
Aristotle’s ‘—would afford further support to the con- 
jecture that Eudemus was its author. Philodemus, 
however, attributes it to Theophrastus; ° and although 


ovx, &s oloyrat of HAAo, THs certainly cannot attribute to 


dperiis apxh wad tryeudy éorw 6 
Adyos, GAAG paAAoy Ta wdBy. 

1 Supra, vol. ii. p. 213 sqq. 

2 This circumstance amongst 
others goes to prove that this 
work is not an Aristotelian 
sketch antecedent to the Politics, 
but is based on the cognate 
section of the Politics itself and 
js an elaboration of it which we 


Aristotle. 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 186, n. 4. 

* It is difficult to find, as in 
the Ethics of Hudemus, any 
doctrine that can be called un- 
Aristotelian ; but the expression 
thy Trav larpév Bivawy, c. 5, 1244, 
b, 9, is surprising. 

5 De Vit. ix. (Vol. Here. iti.) 
Col. 7, 38, 47, 27, 15, where chaps. 
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all we can conclude from this is that several MSS. bore 
his name,' yet there is no decisive consideration that 
can be urged against the correctness of this view.?. The 
second book of the conomics, which has no connection 
with the first, is as unmistakably later in origin as it 
is inferior in value. Its contents consist chiefly of a 
collection of anecdotes in illustration of a point in Ari- 
stotle’s doctrine,? introduced by a dry and somewhat 
singular enumeration of the different kinds of Economy.‘ 
This book, while without doubt proceeding from the 
Peripatetic school, is only one of the many proofs of the 
paltry pedantry which after a few generations became 
its predominating feature. 

The Rhetoric dedicated to Alexander, which, as 
formerly remarked,® cannot be previous to Aristotle, is 
the work of a rhetorician whose date cannot be further 
determined. It need not here delay us, as it exhibits 
no philosophical originality. 

Even with these pseudo-Aristotelian books, our 
knowledge of the written works which proceeded from 
the Peripatetic school of the third and second centuries, 
and of their contents, must be admitted to be in the 
highest degree defective as compared with their number 


1-5 of the Economics are sub- 
mitted to a detailed and search- 
ing criticism. Cf. as to this and 
as to certain variations of the 
Philodemian from the common 
text which it indicates, the notes 
of the ‘editor and his preface 
(vii.—viii.). 

' Supra, vol. ii. p. 204, n. 2, 
vol. i. p. 86, n. 1 (m. ardéuwy 
ypappav) 104, and ZELL. Ph. d. 
Gr. i. 476, 1, where it is shown 
that this was the case with 
many of these works, genuine 


or spurious, attrihuted to Ari- 
stotle. 

2 The absence of the Econo- 
mics from the list of works hy 
Theophrastus given by Diogenes 
proves little. 

8 Supra, vol. ii. p. 222, n. 2. 

4 The Bacirixh, carpamich, 
modirikh, and id:wrTin}—followed 
hy a catalogue of the various 
sources of income belonging to 
each of these. 

5 Supra, vol. i, p. 74, u. 3. 
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and copiousness. Nevertheless such imperfect know- 
ledge as we have places us in a position to form a true 
estimate of the development of this school as a whole. 
We see it, under Theophrastus and Strato, taking an 
honourable place till towards the middle of the third 
century ; we see it especially making important con- 
tributions in the field of natural science, and under the 
influence of this scientific interest modifying important 
Aristotelian doctrines in a direction which seemed to 
promise greater unity to the system, but which if con- 
sistently followed out must have involved the abandon- 
ment of many of its essential features. But the spirit 
of the time was unfavourable to these efforts, and the 
Peripatetic school could not long resist its influence. 
Soon after the time of Strato all independence of thought 
in science, and simultaneously also in logic and meta- 
physics, ceased, and the school began to confine itself 
to ethics and rhetoric, and that historical and philo- 
sophical erudition which with all its extent and variety 
compensates us neither with a healthy criticism of 
tradition nor a broad treatment of history for its poverty 
in philosophic thought. This was the signal for its 
relapse into a position of subordinate importance. It 
continued nevertheless to do good service in propagat- 
ing the knowledge of earlier researches, and in forming 
by the moderation of its ethical doctrine, which differed 
from Aristotle’s only in a few isolated particulars, a 
wholesome counterpoise to the one-sidedness of other 
schools. But the lead in the scientific movement had 
passed into other hands, and we have to seek in the 
younger schools the true exponents of the philosophy of 
the age. 


APPENDIX 


ON THE FORM OF THE ‘ POLITICS’ 
(Being vol. ii. p. 204, n. 1.) 


Tue form in which Aristotle’s Politics has come down to us (as 
to which see also i. 100, n. 1) presents many peculiar features. 
After a short introduction, bk. i. discusses the Household as an 
element in the State—chiefly on the economic side. On the 
other hand, the Family and Education are reserved for a later 
place, on the grourid that they have to adapt themselves to the 
general form of political life (c. 18, 1260, b,8). Passing in bk. ii. 
to the doctrine of the State itself, Aristotle proposes, in the first 
place, to investigate the Best Form of State (i. 13 fin. ii. 1 imit.), 
proceeding by way of introduction to criticise the most famous 
States, whether actually historical or merely imagined by philo- 
sophers. After examining the idea of the state and of the citizen 
(iii. 1~5), he goes on in bk. iii. (6-18) to distinguish the different 
Forms of Constitution and to diseuss the various points of view 
from which their value may be estimated. In iii. 14 he turns to 
Monarchy as the first of the true forms, devoting four chapters 
to its discussion. Chapter 18 proposes to take up the discussion 
of the Best State, but breaks off with an incomplete sentence, 
which is not resumed till bk. vii. 1 wiz. Meanwhile the subject 
also has to stand over. Bk. iv. treats of the Constitutions which 
remain after Monarchy and Aristocracy have been disposed of, 
viz. Oligarchy, Democracy, Polity and Tyranny. It discusses 
which is the best suited for the majority of states and under 
what conditions each is natural. Finally (ec. 14-16) it investi- 
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gates the various possible arrangements for the bodies entrusted 
with legislative, executive and judicial powers. Bk. v. is devoted 
to the question of change in the different forme of government, 
their decay and the means for their preservation. Bk. vi. 
introduces us (2-7) to the subordinate species of democracy and 
oligarchy, and (ec. 8) to the discussion of the different offices of 
state. Bk. vii. begins (1-3) the treatment of the best state 
promised in iii. 18, with a discussion of happiness in the indi- 
vidual and in the community, and then proceeds to sketch the 
outlines of the best state itself (c. 4 bk. viii. fin.), devoting 
especial care to the subject of education and kindred questions 
(vii. 15, 1184, b, 5-viii. 7). The work ends informally with the 
discussion of Music. 

Even earlier echolars recognised that neither the scope nor 
the arrangement of the work ‘as it stands corresponds with 
Aristotle’s original plan, and recent critics are still more pro- 
nounced on this head. After Nicou. ORusmE (1489) and Srentr 
(1559) had remarked that the subject of bks. vii. and viii. con- 
nects with bk. iii, Scarvo pa Sato (1577) was the first to 
propose actually to place them between bks. iii. andiv. Sixty 
years later (1637) Conrine not only independently repeated 
this suggestion but went on to attack the integrity of our text, 
indicating in his edition of 1656 a number of lacune of greater 
or less extent which he suspected to exist. In more recent 
times the eubject attracted the attention of BarTHéLEmy St- 
Hinaire (Politique d’Aristote, i. pp. cxli-elxxii), who, while he 
denied that the work as we have it is either incomplete or 
mautilated, held, on the other hand, not only that bks. vii. and 
viii. should come after iti., but that bks. v. and vi. should like- 
wise be transposed (the latter coming between iv. and v.), He 
‘himself observes this order in his translation, and he has been 
followed by BExKKER in his smaller edition and by ConGREVE. 
Both of these suggestions are accepted by Srencex (‘ Ueb. d. 
Politik d. Arist.” Abh. d. Miinchn. Akad. philos.-philol. KU. v. 
1-49), Nicxss (De Arist. Polit. Libr. Bonn, 1851, p. 67 sqq. 112 
sqq.), Branpis(Gr.-rém Phil. ii. p. 1666 sqq. 1679 sq.), and others. 
Wottmann (‘Ueb. d. Ordnung d. Biicher in d. Arist. Politik.’ 
Rhein: Mus. 1842, 321 sqq.), on the other hand, while accepting 
the transposition of v. and vi., rejects the removal of vii. and 
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viii. from their present place. H1~pENBRAND (Gesch. wu. Syst. d. 
Rechts- und Staatsphil. i. 845-385 ; of, Fucuner, Gerechtigkeits- 
begr. d. Arist. p. 65, p. 87, 6), on the contrary, defends the 
traditional order of v. and vi., but inserts vii. and viii. between 
iii. and iv. The traditional arrangement of both these sections 
has been defended by Gérrzine (Preface to his edition published 
1824, p. xx sqq.), Forcouamurr (Verhandl. d. Philologenvers. in 
Kapsel, p. 81 sq., Philologus, xv. 1, 50 sq.; on the former with 
its curious suggestion that the Politics follows the order of the 
four causes, see SPENGEL, loc. cit. 48 sq., HitpENBRAND, op. cit. 
390 sq.), Rosz (De Arist. Libr. Ord. 125 sq.), BENDIxEN (Zur 
Politik ad. Arist. Philol. xiii. 264-301; see Hi~peNnBRAND, 
p- 496), and others. No modern scholar accepts Conrine’s 
judgment on the integrity of the work without reservation ; 
several—e.g. GOTTLING (loc. cit.), and especially Nrcxzs (p. 90, 
92 sq. 109, 123, 130 sq.)—even controvert it. SPENGEL, however 
(p. 8 sq. 11 sq. 41 sq.), BRanpis (p. 1669 sq. 1673 sq.) and even 
Nicxes (98 sq.) admit several not inconsiderable lacune 
especially at the end of bk. viii, while Van ScHwinpEREN (De 
Arist. Polit. Libr. p. 12; see Hitpenpranp, p. 449) held that 
two books, SCHNEIDER (Arist. Polit. i. p. viii, ii. p. 282) that the 
greater part of the discussion on the best state, is lost. Lastly, 
HinpENsRAND (p. 387 sq. 449 sq.) surmises that at least three 
‘books are wanting at the end of bk. viii., and at the end of the 
whole the last section of bk. vi., besides, perhaps, four books on 
the philosophy of law. 

If, finally, we ask how we are to explain the present state of 
the text, the common opinion is that the work was completed 
by Aristotle himself, but that it was subsequently mutilated and 
fell into disorder. Branpis, however (p. 1669 sq.), is inclined to 
consider bk. viii. unfinished rather than mutilated, and this view 
is more fully developed by HinpENBRAND (p. 355 sq. 379 sq.), 
who holds that Aristotle intended to insert the essay on the 
ideal state which is begun in bks. vii. and viii. between iii. and 
iv., but postponed its completion till he should have written 
bks. iv. and v. and was overtaken by death before he had 
finished either it or bk. vi., which was to follow v. 

(Some further references to the literature of the subject will 
be found in BarTHéLemy St-Hinarrg, p. 146 sq.; Nicxgs, p. 67 ; 
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BENDIXEN, p. 265 sq.; Hi~DENBRAND, p. 345 sq., from whom 
the above are partly taken.) 

Zeller’s own view, the grounds of which can here he only 
shortly given, is as follows: 

(1) As regards the order of the text, the majority of recent 
scholars are nndoubtedly right in holding that Aristotle intended 
bks. vii. and viii. to follow immediately after iii. The contents 
of bk. ii. as well as its opening words taken with the conclusion 
of bk. i. are clearly preparatory to a discussion of the best state. 
This discussion is expressly taken up at the end of bk. iii., and 
the interrupted sentence with which it closes is resumed at the 
beginning of vii. in a manner that can hardly be explained 
except upon the hypothesis that the passage was continuovs in 
the original. Finally, the section upon the best constitution is 
quite certainly presupposed by such passages as iv. 2, 1289, a, 
80, b, 14, c. 3, 1290, a, 1 (cp. vii. 8, 9), c. 7, 1298, b, 1, also c. 4, 
1290, b, 38 (cp. iv. 3, vii. 8), and even c. 1 (on which see 
SPENGEL, p. 20 sq.). If it be urged that the words xat sept 
Tas @dXas moXtreias Huiv reOe@pytat mpdrepov appear to refer to the 
contents of bks. iv.vi., it may be replied that these words may 
just as well be taken to refer to the ideal constitutions criticised 
in bk. ii. (rs dAAas rodcreias, ii. 1, 1260, b, 29) as HitDENBRAND 
takes them (p. 363 sq.). The words in question, however, fit so 
ill the passage in which they occur that itis best to consider them, 
with SPENGEL (p. 26) and most other critics, as a later gloss. 

(2) On the other hand, there seems no necessity to transpose 
bks. v. and vi., as has already been shown by HiLpEnBRAND. 
The only valid ground for this change is the close connection of 
the contents of iv. and vi. taken together with the preliminary 
review in iv. 2, 1289, b, 12 sq.—The other arguments, e.g. that 
the words év 77 peOed@ TH wpd Tavrns in vi. 2, 1817, b, 34, refer 
to iv. c. 15, as though it immediately preceded, and that v. 9, 
1309, b, 16, rd sroAAdkis eipnuevov refers to vi. 6 as well as to 
iv. 12, are of little value: the ‘ péOodos mpo ratrys ’ way denote 
not only the immediately preceding book (the division into 
books can hardly be Aristotle’s) but the whole preceding 
section, including bks. iv. and v.; while ‘awoAAaxs’ is more 
naturally taken as referring to v. 3, 6 than to vi. 6, if indeed it 
is necessary to see in it a reference to any other passage besides 
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iv. 12, where the principle that the supporters of the existing 
constitution should consider their opponents, although only 
expressly stated in this general form, is applied with so much 
detail that it might very well be said to have been heres 
repeatedly (1296, b, 24, 31, 87, as well as 15) emphasised.—The 
argument, however, above referred to rests upon a gratuitous 
assumption as to the plan of the work. The contents of iv. and 
vi. are undoubtedly closely related, but it does not follow that 
they must have formed a continuous whole. It is possible that 
Aristotle first completed the general theory of the imperfect 
forms of constitution (iv. and v.), and afterwards in vi. returned 
to the first section of the earlier investigation, because he wished 
to make a more special application of the principles there laid 
down. So far from contradicting this view the passage iv. 2, 
1289, b, 12 sq. is quits satisfactorily explained on the supposition 
that it is intended merely as a sketch of the plan of bks. iv. and 
v. Of the five points here mentioned, the first three are dis- 
cussed in iv. 8-18, the fifth (the @@opai and cwrnpia trav 
wohtreav) in v., while it is all the mors likely that the section 
iv. 14-16 is meant for the discussion of the fourth (riva rpdzov 
dei xabiordvas ravras ras wodsreias), as Aristotle expressly says 
(1289, b, 22) that he intends here to touch only lightly on all 
these subjects (rdvrwy ratray érav momodpeba cuvrépws THY 
évdexapévqy pvetav: hence also the viv iv. 15, 1800, a, 8), and as 
the scheme of this discussion which is laid down in iv. 14 inté. 
is actually carried out inc. 16. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that v. 1 should open with the words mepi pev abv trav ddd dy 
mpoedopneba oxeav etpnrat rept mavroy, nor is there any necessity 
to take these words as referring to bk. vi. as well. That we 
should even be wrong in doing so is proved by the passages in 
vi. which admittedly refer to v., viz. c. 1 indt. and fim. ¢. 4, 
1819, b, 4, c. 5, 1819, b, 87; since in all these passages the 
rejection of the words in question or the change of a redempyrat 
mpérepav with a Gewpnéjaerar Varepoy could be justified only as a 
last resource. Finally, the incompleteness of the discussions in 
vi. is more easily explained if we suppose it to have been coun- 
posed subsequently to v. 

(8) With regard to the integrity of the text, we have to 
acknowledge, in the first place, that many single sentences are 
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irremediably corrupt. In the sécond place, we have several 
isolated passages which are undoubtedly insertions by a later 
hand, e.g. ii. 12, which was suspected by GérTLING (p. 345 sq. 
on the passage in question) and Branpis (1590, A, 586), though 
defended by SpEnceL (p. 11) and Nicks (p. 55 sq.), and 
rejected from 1274, a, 22 onwards by Susemrau (no impartial 
critic can accept Kroxy’s conclusion in the Brandenburger 
Programm, ‘Gur Kritik Arist. Schriften,’ 1872, p. 29 sq. 
that scarcely the half of the Politics can be attributed to Ari- 
stotle). Lastly, we have every ground to believe that important 
sections of the work were either left unfinished or have been 
lost. The treatment of the best state is obviously incomplete: 
Aristotle himself refers us for the further discussion of musical 
education with which he breaks off to essays on rhythms (viii. 
7 init.) and on comedy (vii. 18, 1336, b, 20); but besides these 
we had a right to expect a full discussion of the question of the 
proper treatment of poetry, and the scientific training of the 
citizen, which Aristotle’s principles could hardly have permitted 
him to leave untouched (see vii. 14, 1333, b, 16 sq. c, 15, 1384, 
b, 8, viii. 4, 1839, a, 4, and more fully on this and other points the 
section on the best state) ; the life of the family, the education 
of women, the treatment of children (a:8ovopia), property, the 
treatment of slaves, drinking booths, are merely mentioned to 
be expressly reserved for later treatment (see i. 18, 1260, b, 8, 
vii. 16, 1835, b, 2, vii. 6, 1326, b, 3% sq. vii. 10 fin. vii. 17, 1886, 
b, 24) ; the constitution of the ideal state is only sketched on 
the most general lines, vii. 15; similarly we look in vain for 
any account of the laws for the regulation of adult life, indis- 
pensable as they are declared (Ethics, x. 10, 1180, a, 1) to be for 
the welfare of the state, and of legislation in general in the nar- 
rower sense as distinguished from the constitution, although 
earlier writers are expressly reproached (Ethics, loc. cit. 1181, 
b, 12) with the neglect of this point, while Pol, iv. 1, 1289, a, 11 
requires that the discussion of the different constitutions shall 
be followed by that of the laws (on the distinction between them 
see also ii. 6, 1265, a, 1), not only ofthe best absolutely but of those 
which are best adapted for each form of constitution, and express 
reference is made in other passages to a section upon legisla- 
tion (see v. 9, 1309, b, 14: dmAds de, doa év Trois vopots OS TUP- 
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épovra Adyouer rais modureias, dravra radra ower Tas moAtreias, 
and iii, 15, 1286, a, 2: ré pev ody mept Tis TowavTys oTpaTHyias 
emirkoreiy vépav exer padday elSas # modirelas Sor’ dbelobw rhv 
mparnv). Cf. HILDENBRAND, 351 sq. 449 sq. If we consider 
how much space all these discussions would have required, we 
can easily understand how large a part of the essay on the best 
state which Aristotle had designed is wanting. But the last- 
quoted passages prove also that the discussion of the imperfect 
forms was to be supplemented by a section on legislation to 
which bk. vi. appears to have been designed as an introduction. 
As moreover the discussion of the dpyai in iv. 15 is resumed in 
vi. 8, we should have expected similar discussions of the legis- 
lative assemblies and the law courts (iv. 14,16). Finally, seeing 
that vi. 1, 1816, b, 39 sq. expressly notes the absence in the 
foregoing discussions of all reference to the forms of constitution 
which result from the union of heterogeneous elements (e.g. 
an oligarchical senats with aristocratic courts of law), and 
proposes to remedy this omission, wa must reckon this section 
also among those which sither have been lost or were never 
completed. 

(4) Which of theses alternatives we ought to accept, and how 
accordingly we ought to explain the form in which ths work 
has come down to us, we have not sufficient data to decide. 
But the circumstance that the chief lacwne are at the end of 
the second and third of the main divisions of the work lends 
countenance, as HinpeNnBRAND rightly remarks (p. 356), to the 
view that neither was completed by Aristotle himself. We 
must suppose, moreover, that he developed coincidently the 
doctrine of the best state and of the imperfect forms, although 
he intended on completion of the whole to combines them in 
strict order of succession. This view gains some support from 
the fact that there is no evidence that the work ever existed in 
a more complete form, and that even Dioa. v. 24 (Hermippus) 
gives only eight books, while the extract from Arius Dipymus 
given by Sropzus, Hel. ii. 826 sq. (ef. vol. iii. a, 546 sq.) at no 
point goes beyond what is contained in the Politics as we have 
it. The view here taken is accepted by Scninrzer (Zu Arist. 
Politik Eos, i. 499 sq.), and with more hesitation by UEBERWEG 
(Grundr. i. 178, 5th ed.) Susemrut, on the other hand 
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(Jahrbb. f. Philol. xcix. 598 sq. ci. 848 sq 349 sq. Arist. Polit. 
li. sq.), and OncxEN (Staatsl. d. Ar. i. 95 sq.) follow Barthélemy 
St-Hilaire even in the transposition of bks. v. and vi. Upon 
Oncken’s hypothesis that the Politics and other works of 
Aristotle have come down to us only in the form given to them by 
students, Zeller has already expressed his opinion (supra, vol. i. 
p- 133), which coincides with what Susemihl had previously 
held upon the same point (see Jahrbb. f. Philol. vol. exiv. 1876, 
p- 122 sq.). The passage from Politics, vii. 1, discussed in 
vol. i. p. 115, n. 4, itself contradicts this hypothesis. On 
similar grounds we must reject the view (Bernays, Arist. 
Politik, 212) that the work we have consists of a collection of 
notes which were designed for the philosopher’s own use in his 
oral instructions. In this case his style would have been much 
terser and more condensed, nor should we have had those forms 
of transition to which attention has been called by ZELLER (supra, 
vol i. p. 185, n. 2) and by Oncxen, i. 58 (for further examples 
see i. 3, 1253, b, 14, i. 8 init. i. 9, 1257, b, 14, vii. 1, 1828, b, 36, 
vii. 2, 1825, a, 15), or of reference, as in iii. 12, 1282, b, 20 
(ci xara irocodiay Adyor, év ois Siwpirrat wept TOY NOKaY), Vili. 
7, 1341, b, 40 (rdAu» év rots wepi mounrixns épodper catpéctepor), 
vii. 1, 1823, a, 21, iii. 6, 1278, b, 30 (see supra, vol. i. p. 115, 
n. 4). The Politics, in fact, together with the Ethics and the 
Rhetoric, belong to that class of Aristotle’s works in which the 
reader is most plainly before his eyes, the style being much too 
full for notes designed for the author’s exclusive use. Let the 
reader take the passages i. 2, 1252, a, 34-b, 27, c. 4, 1253, b, 
33-89, c. 9, 1257, b, 14-17, i. 11, 1258, b, 39-1259, a, 36, vii. 1, 
1828, a, 2-1324, a, 4, vii. 2, 1824, a, 25-1825, a, 15, iv. 1 init. 
and then ask himself whether anyone would write in such a 
way for his own private use. : 
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